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\  "  Bead,  not  to  contradict  and  confute,  nor  to  believe  and  take  for  granted,  nor  to  find  talk  and 

\    discourse,  but  to  weigh  and  consider.    Some  books  are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swallowed,  and 
some  few  to  bo  chewed  and  digested."— Bacoh. 

44  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  celebrated  Holler  that  we  are  deaf  while  we  are  yawning.  The 
pyyryo  act  of  drowsiness  that  stretches  open  our  months,  closes  our  ears.  It  is  much  the  same  in 
acts  of  the  understanding.  A  lasy  half -attention  amounts  to  a  mental  yawn.  When,  then,  a 
subject  that  demands  thought  has  been  thoughtfully  treated,  and  with  an  exact  and  patient  deriva- 
tion from  its  principles,  we  most  be  willing  to  exert  a  portion  of  the  same  effort,  and  think  with 
the  author,  or  the  author  will  have  thought  in  vain  for  us."— 8.  T.  Commas, 
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rpHE  year  is  an  ebbing  tide.    We  see  it  receding.    It  is  going  into 

-*-    misty  remoteness.     Soon  it  will  be  as  silent  as  the  distant  hills. 

Some   work  has    been  done ;    has    it    been    done    faithfully    and 

efficiently  ?    As  to  our  special  work,  we  may  have  erred  in  judgment, 

a  common  fallibility ;  certain  we  are  that  we  have  been  right  in  aim. 

Possibly  the  wrong  tools  have,  it  may  be  thought,  been  sometimes 

used,  and  the  work  clumsily  done;  but  we  have  the  satisfaction 

of    knowing    that    we  have  used  the  best  materials  that  were  at 

our  disposal.    Nobly  and  with  great  ability  have  our  contributors 

sustained    us  in  our  arduous    task.      We    have  a  good    literary 

staff ;  and  it  affords  us  pleasure  to  be  able  to  state  that  they,  with 

additions,  will  aid  us  the  coming  year.     Few  editors,  if  any,  have 

kinder  friends,  more  courteous,  more  obliging,  more  willing  to  serve. 

We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  their  productions  have  been  seasonable 

and  eminently  useful.    Let  those  speak  who  really  read  the  Magazine, 

and  we  doubt  not  they  will  support  our  averment. 

No  one  need  take  the  trouble  of  informing  us  that  we  have  not 
reached  perfection.  We  know  it.  We  should  be  singular  if  we  had ; 
and  we  should  only  disquiet  the  minds  of  halting  ones  in  the  rear. 
We  share  with  others  some  of  the  infirmities  of  human  nature.  And 
it  is  well  and  consolatory  to  feel  that  wo  are  not  alone ;  but  we  shall 
continue  to  do  our  utmost  to  provide  wholesome  and  strengthening 
food  for  our  readers,  with  their  diversified  tastes  and  habits. 

In  this  day  of  rapid  transitions,  and  dangerous  changes  of  thought ; 
in  the  midst  of  lawlessness,  insubordination,  pride  of  intellect,  and 
commercial  consequence,  there  is  increasing  need  of  plainly  asserting 
and  attractively  exhibiting  the  saving  truths  of  our  holy  religion. 
And  this  can  be  done  without  the  spirit  of  a  party,  but  with  the 
eagerness  and  love  of  the  ransomed,  seeking  to  remove  the  fetters 
from  the  limbs  of  their  brethren.  The  Gospel  is  the  only  resting- 
place  for  the  weary  and  the  sad,  the  seekers  after  truth  and  repose. 
It  is  the  "  palm-shadowed  well  in  the  desert."  Our  faith  in  the  truth 
of  the  Divine  story,  our  enjoyment  of  its  love,  our  wonder  at  the 
grandeur  of  its  Heaven  and  the  stoop  of  its  Saviour,  grow  as  our 
years  thicken  and  our  life  hastens  to  its  close. 

J.  SWANN  WITHINGTON. 
Rochdale,  December,  1881. 
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MINISTERIAL  EFFICIENCY-* 

By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Townend,  Ex-President./ 

"Make  foil  proof  of  thy  ministry."— 2  Timothy  iv.  5. 

X   SPEAK  to  you  this  evening,  my  dear  brethren,  under  cu> 
J-   cumstances  which  form  an  important  epoch  in  your  history. 
Your   reception  as   fully-accredited    ministers    of    the  United 
Methodist  Frea  Charches   is  to  each  of  you  a  new  era  in  your 
career.     By  the  request  of  the  Annual  Assembly,  I  stand  before 
you   to  address  you  on  the  duties  to  which  you  have  been  ap- 
pointed.    I  have  a  deep  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task,  and 
it   is  with  great  diffidence  I  now  attempt  its  performance.    If, 
however,  any  word  of  counsel  or  encouragement  I  may  utter 
should  strengthen  your  endeavour  to  acquit  yourselves  worthily 
as   ministers  of  the  Gospel,  I  shall  be  richly  rewarded  for  my 
<-ifort3   on  this  occasion.     I  believe  I  express  the  feeling  of  all 
here  assembled  when  I  say  we  rejoice  to  see  you  in  your  present 
position,  and  it  is  our  fervent  prayer  that  your  future  career  may 
he  marked  by  great  success  and  usefulness. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  compress  all  the  remarks  which 
might  be  appropriately  addressed  to  you  within  the  time  allotted 
to  this  service.  At  similar  services  held  in  connection  with  past 
Annual  Assemblies  able  charges  have  been  delivered,  which 
have  afterwards  appeared  in  the  Gonnexional  Magazine.  They 
contain  most  valuable  suggestions  on  attention  to  bodily  health, 
personal  deportment,  subjects  of  study,  preparation  for  the  pul- 
pit, manner  of  preaching,  pastoral  visitation,  mode  of  conducting 
public  worship,  and  other  things  pertaining  to  the  ministerial 
office,  and  furnish  ample  material  for  the  preparation  of  a  useful 

9  A  charge  delivered  in  Park  Chape!,  Caroline-street,  Leeds,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  August  3, 1880,  to  the  ministers  received  into  full  Connexion  by  the 
last  Annual  Assembly,  and  published  by  the  Assembly's  request. 
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manual  to  guide  young  ministers  of  our  own  denomination. 
Many  excellent  works  on  the  Christian  ministry,  written  by 
eminent  preachers  of  other  communities,  have  likewise  been 
published,  some  of  which  you  have  probably  studied  with  advan- 
tage. It  is  not  requisite,  therefore,  that  I  should  attempt  an 
exhaustive  address  on  the  subject,  even  if  I  were  capable  of  the 
achievement.  I  am  more  wishful  to  remind  you  of  general 
principles,  which  should  guide  you  in  your  work,  than  to  dwell 
at  great  length  on  minute  particulars  concerning  it.  No  rules 
respecting  the  details  of  ministerial  labour  are  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  and  capabilities  of  all  ministers.  Methods 
of  working  well  suited  to  the  situation  and  habits  of  one,  might 
be  found  inconvenient,  if  not  impracticable,  by  others.  Repeated 
trial  will  be  required  before  you  discover  the  best  mode  of  accom- 
plishing some  of  the  labours  you  have  to  perform.  We  learn 
certain  things  not  by  rule  or  precept,  but  by  use.  During  the 
several  years'  probation  you  have  already  served  as  preachers,  no 
doubt  you  have  learned  important  lessons — lessons  that  can  be 
taught  by  experience  only. 

The  words  of  Scripture  selected  as  the  basis  of  my  remarks 
form  part  of  a  charge  given  by  the  Apostle  Paul  to  his  "  dearly 
beloved  "  Timothy,  and  they  may  with  propriety  be  addressed  to 
each  of  you.  Your  supreme  aim  should  be  to  attain  the  greatest 
measure  of  ministerial  success  of  which  you  are  capable. 

But  what  is  ministerial  success  ?  The  term  would  be  variously 
interpreted  by  different  .men.  In  the  opinion  of  many  they  are 
the  most  successful  preachers  who  'attract  the  largest  congrega- 
tions, and  hold  the  highest  place  in  popular  esteem.  Others 
pronounce  that  minister  the  most  efficient  who  has  the  largest 
store  of  Biblical  learning.  Some  deem  introduction*  to  the 
pastoral  office  by  prescribed  forms  and  ceremonies  essential  to  a 
due  performance  of  its  duties.  But  whatever  official  dedication 
a  preacher  may  have  received,  or  whatever  Biblical  scholarship 
he  may  possess,  or  whatever  may  be  his  popularity  as  a  public 
speaker,  all  these  things  ought  to  be  regarded  by  him  as  means 
to  the  great  end  of  conferring  spiritual  benefit.  He  is  the  most 
successful  minister  who  most  ministers  to  the  spiritual  good  of 
.humanitv. 

To  be  successful  in  promoting  the  spiritual  interests  of  those 
who  hear  you,  you  must  make  the  fundamental  truths  of  the 
Gospel  the  staple  of  your  discourses.  "  By  manifestation  of  the 
truth"  are  you  to  commend  yourselves  to  the  consciences  of 
men.  Some,  like  Pilate,  comtemptuously  ask,  "  What  is  truth  ?" 
as  though  there  could  be  no  difference  between  truth  and  error, 
or  as  though  the  difference,  if  there  be  any  between  them,  is  so 
slight  as  to  be  beyond  the  discrimination  of  ordinary  people,  or 
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so  trifling,  when  ascertained,  as  not  to  deserve  notice.  Such 
men  have  no  sympathy  with  deep  religious  convictions.  They 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  tenacious  adherence  to  a  particular 
form  of  religious  belief,  for  in  their  estimation  it  is  of  little  im- 
portance what  we  believe  in  reference  to  religion.  Christ  and 
His  apostles,  however,  do  not  speak  thus.  They  teach  us  that 
it  is  by  faith  we  are  saved.  "  He  that  believeth  on  the  Son  hath 
ererlasting  life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  shall  not  see  life." 
The  connection  between  belief  in  Christ  and  life  in  Him  is  not  an 
arbitrary  arrangement,  but  w  moral  necessity.  It  is  only  as  we 
believe  the  principles  of  Christianity  that  they  can  exert  renew- 
ing power  upon  us.  We  must  believe  that  God  is  our  Father,  or 
we  cannot  be  comforted  with  thoughts  of  His  Fatherly  protection 
and  care.  We  must  believe  in  our  individual  responsibility  as 
free  moral  agents,  or  we  cannot  have  an  anxious  desire  to  acquit 
ourselves  acceptably  before  God.  We  must  believe  in  our  im- 
mortal destiny,  or  we  shall  have  no  serious  concern  respecting 
our  eternal  interests.  We  must  believe  in  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  mankind,  or  we  shall  not  feel  ourselves  under  obligation 
to  treat  our  fellow-men  as  brethren.  We  must  believe  the  Son 
of  God  gave  Himself  for  us,  or  we  shall  not  adore  the  wondrous 
love  which  led  Him  to  appear  in  human  form,  and  become 
14  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross."  We  must 
believe  in  the  promise  of  pardon  given  us  in  the  Gospel,  or  we 
cannot  be  comforted  by  the  blessed  assurance  that  God  for 
Christ's  sake  has  forgiven  us. 

We  cannot  define  things  spiritual  with  the  same  exactness  as 
the  mathematician  describes  the  dimensions  of  material  objects, 
nor  would  a  frequent  use  of  metaphysical  terms  and  dry  techni- 
calities of  theology  in  the  pulpit  be  generally  acceptable  ;  yet  before 
men  can  be  made  free  by  the  truth  they  must  know  it,  and, 
before  they  can  know  it,  it  must  be  presented  to  them  in  an  in- 
telligible shape.  The  great  facts  relating  to  the  redemption  of 
man  by  Christ  must  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  mind  before  they  can 
produce  their  designed  effect  upon  us.  All  truth  necessary  to  sal- 
vation centres  in  Christ,  and  the  highest  function  of  the  Christian 
ministry  is  to  proclaim  Him  as  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 

E  the  Gospel  merely  unveiled  to  us  the  spotless  character  of 
Christ— though  that  would  be  an  unspeakably  glorious  revelation, 
and  called  upon  us  to  become  like  Him — it  might  create  feelings 
of  despair,  instead  of  inspiring  hope  and  gladness,  for  at  once 
the  formidable  question  would  arise,  How  can  we  become  like 
Him?  Instead  of  being  drawn  to  Him  by  a  view  of  His  purity 
*&<!  perfection,  we  should  be  much  more  inclined  to  shrink  from 
Sim,  because  of  our  defilement  and  guilt.  You  may  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  immaculate  excellence  of  Christ,  you  may  discourse . 
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on  the  matchless  worth  of  the  principles  He  inculcated  for  the 
regulation  of  human  conduct,  you  may  furnish  indisputable 
proof  that  He  was  the  greatest  moral  teachor  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  you  may  expatiate  most  eloquently  on  the  miracles 
wrought  by  Him ;  but,  unless  you  likewise  proclaim  the  love 
which  led  Him  to  die  that  we  might  live,  you  will  not  give  peace 
to  souls  burdened  with  sin.  To  be  true  preachers  of  the  Gospel 
you  must  preach  Him-  as  having  "  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just 
for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring  us  to  God."  It  was  not  in 
the  moral  precepts  of  Christ,  nor  in  His  blameless  life,  nor  in 
the  supernatural  wonders  He  wrought,  the  Apostle  Paul  made 
his  highest  boast  and  exultation,  but  he  gloried  in  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  and  it  is  from  that  Cross  the  Christian  pulpit  still  derives 
its  highest  glory.  "  We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews 
a  stumbling-block,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness ;  but  unto 
them  which  are  called  both  Jews  and  Greeks,  Christ  the  wisdom 
of  God,  and  the  power  of  God." 

"A  good  minister  of  Christ"  does  not  rely  solely  on  official 
position  for  his  influence.  The  darkest  days  in  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  were  those  in  which  its  ministers  were  most 
arrogant  in  their  pretensions  to  ecclesiastical  authority.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  evils  caused  by  priestly  supremacy  in  past 
times,  it  has  numerous  supporters  in  the  present  day.  They  tell 
us  that  men  ordained  to  the  Christian  pastorate  by  bishops,  who 
are  in  the  direct  line  of  apostolic  succession,  have  the  keys  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  entrusted  to  them.  It  is  their  peculiar  privi- 
lege to  grant  absolution  to  the  penitent.  They  are  empowered 
to  declare  all  regenerate  on  whom  they  perform  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism. Their  presidency  at  the  Lord's  Supper  gives  it  spiritual 
efficacy.  Under  their  sacred  touch  the  symbols  of  our  Saviour's 
death  and  sacrifice  are  converted  into  His  corporeal  presence. 
This  bold  assumption  of  spiritual  prerogative,  you  are  well  aware, 
has  no  more  foundation  in  the  truths  of  Christianity  than  has 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  right  of  kings.  Sacerdotalism  is  also 
as  opposed  to  reason  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  fact  that  it  has  greatly 
contributed  to  the  spread  of  infidelity.  When  an  acceptance  of 
the  monstrous  dogma  of  apostolic  succession  is  insisted  upon  as 
strenuously  as  though  it  were  one  of  the  most  important  and 
best-attested  truths  of  the  Gospel,  men  may  well  ask  whether  in 
order  to  be  Christians  they  must  receive  as  true  what  they  know 
to  be  false.  Though  you  make  no  claim  to  high  spiritual  prero- 
gative, and  count  yourselves  priests  enly  in  the  sense  in  which 
all  Christians  constitute  "  a  royal  priesthood,"  you  may,  by  a 
faithful  and  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  your  office,  show 
t  mt  you  have  a  divine  call  to  it.  If  your  ministrations  fulfil  God's 
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purpose  in  the  promotion  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  mankind, 
you  will  need  no  other  attestation  of  the  validity  of  your  orders. 
The  Christian  Church  is  not  made  for  the  ministry,  but  the  min- 
istry for  the  Church,  and  is  divine  only  as  it  serves  the  great  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Church  exists  in  the  world.  In  speaking  of 
his  own  labours  as  an  apostle,  Paul  says,  "  For  though  I  preach 
the  Gospel,  I  have  nothing  to  glory  of ;  for  necessity  is  laid  upon 
me;  yea,  woe  is  unto  me,  if  I  preach  not  the  Gospel.' '  The 
weightiest  considerations  that  can  affect  human  conduct  governed 
him  in  his  apostolic  career.  His  sense  of  obligation  to  go  forth 
as  a  herald  of  salvation  was  so  deep  and  strong  that  he  could 
not  resist  it,  without  incurring  most  fearful  condemnation.  For 
this  object  he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice.  And  I  trust,  my 
brethren,  you  so  far  participate  in  the  feelings  by  which  he  was 
actuated  as  to  be  ready  not  only  to  labour  with  diligence,  but 
also  to  endure  hardship  and  suffering,  if  required,  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  duties  which  devolve  upon  you. 

Ordinarily  it  is  by  an  oral  declaration  of  the  Gospel  its  effects 
are  produced.  During  many  centuries  this  was  almost  the  only 
means  by  which  a  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion  could  be 
communicated  to  men,  because  few  persons  had  any  acquaintance 
with  books.  Not  only  were  the  poor  ignorant  of  letters,  but 
many  in  high  social  rank,  in  some  cases  even  kings  and  emperors, 
were  not  able  to  read  the  Scriptures  they  professed  to  believe. 
Among  such  a  population,  copies  of  the  New  Testament  would 
have  been  of  little  use,  if  there  had  been  no  living  messenger  of 
™e  Gospel  to  instruct  men.  At  the  present  time  we  have  millions 
°f  copies  of  the  Bible  in  circulation,  and  the  means  of  elementary 
education  are  provided  for  every  child  in  our  land,  so  that  almost 
ftUthe  inhabitants  of  this  country  can  read  the  Word  of  God,  if 
fio  disposed.  But  notwithstanding  the  spread  of  education,  and 
the  general  circulation  of  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  the  public 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  still  a  necessity,  There  is  truth  in 
the  saying  of  Thomas  Carlyle,  "  Never  since  Aaron's  rod  went 
out  of  practice,  or  even  before  it,  was  there  such  a  wonder- 
working tool  as  the  pen  ;"  but  it  is  likewise  true  that  spoken 
words  have  a  power  which  merely  written  or  printed  words  can 
never  have.  A  letter  from  a  far-distant  friend  has  very  great  in- 
terest to  us,  and  the  perusal  of  it  may  produce  deep  emotion ; 
bat  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him  has  not  half  the  effect  upon 
J*  *  personal  interview  with  him  might  have.  When  we  grasp 
™  hind,  and  catch  the  smile  of  his  countenance,  and  hear  from 
™  own  lips  the  communications  he  wishes  to  make  to  us,  there 
*ft  much  deeper  and  warmer  feelings  stirred  within  us  than 
could  be  realised  by  written  correspondence  with  him. 

In  no  country  in  the  world  is  the  Press  more  powerful  than  in 
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our  own ;  and  to  nothing  does  it  devote  greater  attention  than  to 
the  discussion  of  politics.    We  have  myriads  of  copies  of  news- 
papers published  daily  which  advocate  the  principles   of  one 
political  party  or  another,  and  there '  are  few  topics  on  which 
public  interest  is  more  easily  called  forth  than  on  those  which 
relate  to  political  affairs.  But  the  leaders  of  political  parties  are 
too  shrewd  to  depend  wholly  or  mainly  upon  the  Press  for  the 
success  of  their  effort.  When  an  important  political  crisis  comes 
great  public  meetings  are  held,  at  which  vehement  addresses  ar^ 
delivered.     Popular  enthusiasm  is  kindled  by  earnest  and  elo- 
quent harangues,  ani  the  whole  nation  is  moved  by  the  wonder- 
working power  of  free   speech.     The  tongue  of  the  orator  ha* 
often  proved  mightier  than  the  decrees  of  kings.     And,  thouglR 
human  eloquence  cannot  of  itself  save  a  single  soul  from  death^- 
the  ministrations  of  the  men  • 

"  Who  bring  salvation  in  their  tongues, 
And  words  of  peace  reveal," 

are  a  divinely-ordained  agency  for  the  overthrow  of  the  forces  ofli 
evil.  Much  as  we  hear  of  the  priesthood  of  letters,  the  ministry958 
of  literature,  and  the  decline  of  the  pulpit,  unless  the  Word  00 
Life  be  sounded  from  the  lips  of  God's  servants,  the  world  wi 
never  be  evangelised.  Preaching  is  the  highest  department  o 
ministerial  labour,  and  he  who  cannot  preach,  whatever  goo 
qualities  he  may  possess,  assuredly  has  no  true  call  to  th 
ministry.  Be  sedulous,  therefore,  in  your  efforts  to  fit  your 
selves  for  the  pulpit.  Whatever  else  you  do  or  leave  undone 
strive  with  all  your  might  to  become  effective  preachers, 
would,  however,  be  a  grave  mistake  if  in  your  anxiety  to  excel- 
in  public  discourse,  you  overlooked  other  duties.  The  word 
minister  has  a  wider  significance  than  the  word  preacher.  To 
be  Christian  ministers,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  term,  yoix 
will  find  it  needful  to  give  attention  to  many  other  matters  than 
the  preparation  and  delivery  of  sermons.  "  I  measure  ministers," 
said  the  Rev.  John  Newton,  "  by  square  measure.  I  have  no 
idea  of  the  size  of  a  table  if  you  only  tell  me  how  long  it  is  ;  but 
if  you  say  how  wide,  I  can  tell  its  dimensions.  So  when  you 
tell  me  what  a  man  is  in  the  pulpit,  you  must  also  tell  me  what 
he  is  out  of  it,  or  I  shall  not  know  his  size."  Though  quaintly 
expressed,  this  rule  of  measurement  is  correct.  I  cannot  deny 
that,  apart  from  the  work  of  preaching,  the  demands  on  the 
time  and  energy  of  a  Christian  minister  are  often  excessive. 
Superhuman  strength  would  be  required  to  perform  all  the  work 
which  some  people  expect  from  him.  But  where  no  unreason- 
able demand  is  made  upon  him,  he  will  have  numerous  labours 
to  perform  in  addition  to  those  which  devolve  upon  him  as  a 
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public  teacher  of  religion.  To  be  Christian  ministers,  in  the 
full  meaning  of  the  word,  you  must  as  pastors  give  watchful 
care  to  individual  members  of  Christ's  flock.  The  anxious 
inquirer  will  apply  to  you  for  spiritual  guidance.  The  perplexed 
will  seek  your  counsel.  The  gay  and  the  thoughtless  will  need 
affectionate  admonition.  The  wayward  must  have  timely  warn- 
ing. Wanderers  from  the  fold  must  be  sought  and  brought 
back.  The  slothful  must  be  aroused.  Youth,  on  account  of  its 
want  of  experience,  will  have  special  claims  for  your  direction 
and  aid.  Age,  because  of  its  "labour  and  sorrow,"  will  expect 
to  be  comforted  by  you.  The  sick  and  the  suffering  will  ask 
your  sympathy  and  prayers.  The  dying  will  look  to  you  for 
words  of  hope  and  promise. 

Varied  interests  of  the  Church  will  likewise  call  for  your 
vigilant  oversight,  and  frequently  you  will  be  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  affairs  which  require  tact  and  prudence.  Your 
own  devotedness  to  "  the  work  of  the  Lord  "  should  be  associated 
with  an  earnest  desire  to  secure  the  sympathyand  help  of  others. 
Though  you  make  no  pretensions,  and  have  not  the  least  wish, 
to  be  "lords  over  God's  heritage,"  as  leaders  of  "the flock,  over 
the  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  overseers,"  you  will 
have  to  incite  its  members  to  religious  effort.  All  ministers  are 
not  gifted  with  the  faculty  for  successfully  organising  great 
schemes  of  Christian  enterprise,  nor  may  you  find  it  needful  to 
attempt  the  establishment  of  new  organisation.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  that  the  agencies  already  in  existence  in  our  Churches 
should  be  maintained  in  full  vigour,  but  this  cannot  be  accom- 
plished unless  pastors  and  people  unite  in  diligent  exertion.  You 
will,  to  a  large  extent,  be  dependent  on  the  co-operation  of 
Christian  friends  for  the  success  of  your  labour.  What,  then, 
are  the  best  means  of  obtaining  their  co-operation  ?  Where  can 
yon  find  competent  workers  to  assist  you  ?  These  are  questions 
of  great  consequence,  and  ought  to  receive  your  serious 
attention. 

That  you  may  be  able  to  present  religious  truth  to  others 
clearly  and  powerfully,  seek  to  be  clear  in  your  own  concep- 
tions concerning  it.  No  man  can  be  safely  trusted  as  a  guide 
while  he  is  lost  in  a  dense  fog.  Should  your  own  minds  be  in 
confusion  and  uncertainty  respecting  the  subjects  on  which  you 
preach,  it  will  be  impossible  for  you  to  speak  of  them  with 
convincing  force.  In  order  to  expound  the  Scriptures  intelli- 
gibly, endeavour  to  obtain  a  correct  apprehension  of  their  mean- 
ing. Frequent-  discussions  of  difficult  questions  of  Biblical 
criticism  in  your  public  ministrations  is  not  necessary  nor 
desirable,  but  it  is  important  you  should  be ,  careful  to  give  a 
proper  interpretation  of  the  words  of  theinspired  writers.  What- 
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ever  other  studies  you  prosecute,  you  ought  most  of  all  to  be 
students  of  the  Bible.  Use  all  means  adapted  to  throw  light  on 
the  sacred  oracles  you  have  at  command.  "  Every  scribe  which 
is  instructed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  unto  a  man 
that  is  an  householder,  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasury 
things  new  and  old."  The  preacher  who  has  a  thorough  acquain- 
tance with  the  various  portions  of  Holy  Writ  will  not  lack 
interesting  and  profitable  themes  of  discourse.  The  source 
whence  we  draw  the  subjects  on  which  we  preach  can  never  be 
exhausted  by  us.  If  our  ministry  lack  freshness  and  force,  it 
must  be  from  a  defective  manner  of  dealing  with  the  truths  we 
are  appointed  to  teach.  A  question  deserving  your  earnest  study 
is,  How  can  you  make  your  presentation  of  Christian  truth  im- 
pressive and  successful  ?  How  can  you  fashion  your  discourses 
so  as  to  make  them  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  instructing 
and  edifying?  What  words  can  you  choose  that  will  arrest 
attention?  He  would  be  a  sorry  specimen  of  what  a  Christian 
minister  ought  to  be  who,  in  the  preparation  of  his  sermons,  had 
no  higher  purpose  than  to  show  himself  a  clever  framer  of  sen- 
tences ;  but  as  language  is  the  medium  through  which  truth  is 
conveyed  to  the  mind,  care  should  be  exercised  in  the  selection 
of  the  language  employed  in  preaching.  "  The  preacher  sought 
to  find  out  acceptable  words,"  says  Solomon.  And  it  is  a  part 
of  the  work  of  the  preacher  now  to  find  out  "  acceptable  words," 
words  which  are  easily  understood,  words  so  choice  and  season- 
able as  to  be  "  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  words 
so  pointed  and  powerful  as  to  stick  like  barbed  arrows.  "  The 
words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads,  and  as  nails  fastened  by  the 
masters  of  assemblies." 

The  sublimest  thoughts,  if  imperfectly  expressed,  may  produce 
little  effect.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  however,  that  there 
may  be  a  great  amount  of  brilliancy  in  a  sermon  when  there  is  a 
great  lack  of  spiritual  power.  The  drapery  of  a  discourse  may 
be  splendid,  yet  it  may  have  no  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
hungry  souls.  The  most  elaborate  disquisition  may  fail  to 
arouse  men,  when  a  warm-hearted  exhortation  would  exert  a 
powerful  influence  upon  them.  Homely  fervour  in  the  pulpit  is 
better  than  respectable  dulness.  Rugged  energy  is  more  to  be 
desired  than  refined  impotence.  Hearers  of  the  Gospel  some- 
times need  to  be  startled  that  their  attention  may  be  gained.  A 
constant  hankering  after  sensational  effect,  either  by  a  minister 
or  a  congregation,  cannot  be  healthful,  but  dread  of  a  sensation 
should  not  be  permitted  to  check  a  faithful  and  impassioned 
utterance  of  solemn  truths.  An  exciting  sermon  is  of  great 
benefit,  when  it  makes  men  thoughtful  and  serious  concerning 
their  spiritual  interests.     Persons  who  by  living  near  a  wate*- 
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fall  become  so  accustomed  to  its  sound  as  not  to  notice  it,  may 
nevertheless  experience  a  severe  shock  when  they  hear  the  ter- 
rific noise  produced  by  the  discharge  of  powerful  artillery.  And 
a  man  may  become  so  familiar  with  ordinary  religious  discourses 
as  to  be  rarely,  if  ever,  deeply  moved  by  them,  but,  if  he  be 
brought  beneath  the  ministry  of  "  sons  of  thunder,"  his  soul 
may  be  shaken  to  its  lowest  depths  by  the  electric  words  which 
fall  on  his  ears.  A  desire  to  produce  a  marked  impression  on 
an  audience  should  not,  however,  be  permitted  to  lead  preachers 
to  extravagance  in  language  or  gesture.  The  practice  of  speak- 
ing with  exaggeration  is  never  more  reprehensible  than  when  it 
exists  in  professed  messengers  of  truth,  yet  it  is  a  practice  to 
which  some  who  preach  the  Gospel  are  strongly  tempted.  Bishop 
Simpson  in  his  "  Lectures  on  Preaching,"  delivered  to  students 
in  Yale  College,  wisely  observes :  "  The  preacher  who  labours 
after  extravagance  of  speech  is  really  impairing  his  own  moral 
sense,  and  sapping  the  morals  of  his  own  congregation.  Met 
of  intense  earnestness  and  vivid  imaginations  are  especially 
exposed  to  this  danger,  and  the  habit  grows  upon  them."  As  an 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  last  remark,  he  cites  the  case  of  a 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  was  so  prone 
to  exaggeration  that  when,  after  his  brethren  had  admonished 
him  in  vain,  he  was  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  Conference, 
and  reproved  by  the  presiding  bishop,  he  received  the  reproof 
with  meek  submission,  expressed  his  deep  sorrow  for  his  fault, 
declared  that  it  had  cost  him  many  a  pang,  and  that  he  had  shed 
"  barrels  of  tears  "  over  it. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ASHVILLE  COLLEGE. 

EAR  MR.  EDITOR, — You  and  your  readers  will  hear  with  much 
satisfaction  that  the  sum  of  £2,000  towards  the  expense  of 
enlarging  this  College  has  been  guaranteed,  as  the  statement  in  your 
advertising  pages  will  show.  The  Governors  met  yesterday,  and 
resolved  to  commence  the  enlargement  forthwith.  It  was  further 
resolved  that  as  £2,000  had  been  promised,  which  is  a  sufficient 
warrant  to  enter  upon  the  undertaking,  but  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
ensure  complete  financial  success,  the  subscription  list  should 
remain  open,  and  an  earnest  effort  be  made  to  swell  the  contributions 
to  at  least  £8,000.    Necessary  as  this  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  College 
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it  is  equally  needful  to  gratify  our  friends ;  many  who  have  not 
contributed  and  could  not  promise  anything  before  Christmas,  wish 
to  join  their  brethren  in  supporting  so  good  an  Institution,  and  will 
be  glad  to  promise  help  early  in  the  New  Year.  It  would  be  unfair 
to  prevent  such  generosity  finding  due  expression. 

Another  gratifying  fact  is  the  following.  As  most  of  your  readers 
know,  it  was  determined,  shortly  after  the  decease  of  Mr.  John  Cuth- 
bertson,  to  preserve  the  recollection  of  his  eminent  services  to  the 
Connexion  in  a  suitable  manner.  A  tablet  to  his  memory  has  been 
placed  in  the  chapel  with  which  he  was  so  long  and  so  honourably 
connected ;  and  a  balance  of  cash  subscribed  to  the  Memorial  Fund 
having  remained — through  the  kindness  of  the  Misses  Cuthbertson, 
his  daughters,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Memorial  Committee,  and 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  Connexional  Committee — that  balance 
is  to  be  handed  to  the  Governors  of  Ashville  College  for  investment, 
that  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  income  thereof  may  supply  three 
prizes,  to  be  competed  for  by  the  Ashville  pupils,  and  to  be  called  the 
•*  John  Cuthbertson  Memorial  Prizes." 

Dr.  Eichardson,  the  Head  Master,  in  presenting  his  report  to  the 
Governors,  stated  that  the  health  of  the  pupils  had  been  good,  their 
progress  creditable,  their  attention  to  religious  duties  gratifying,  and 
the  domestic  arrangements  thoroughly  satisfactory. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  your  readers  to  know  that  three  of  the 
masters  are  contributors  to  the  Enlargement  kFund,  and  the  first 
payment  towards  it  was  made  by  Dr.  Eichardson. 

E.  Boaden,  Secretary. 

Harrogate,  December  11,  1880. 


INAUGURATION  OF  THE   CONNEXIONAL  TEMPERANCE 

LEAGUE. 

THE  Free  Methodist  Temperance  League  was  formally  inaugurated 
on  Wednesday,  November  17,  1880,  by  a  conference  and  public 
meeting,  held  in  Castlemere  Chapel,  Eochdale.  This  League  has  for 
its  objects  the  spread  of  Temperance  principles  generally,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  total  abstinence  in  the  churches,  congregations,  and  schools  of 
the  denomination.  It  was  established  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  last 
Annual  Assembly.  Mr.  E.  Withy,  of  Hartlepool,  presided  over  the 
conference  in  the  afternoon.  An  able  paper  was  read  by  the  Eev.  W. 
Heddon  Bond,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  League.  It 
dealt  with  the  aims  of  the  League,  the  methods  it  should  pursue,  and 
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the  necessity  for  its  existence.  Rev.  S.  Beavan,  of  Darwen,  moved 
the  first  resolution,  which  was  seconded  by  Rev.  J.  Thornley,  of  Shef- 
field, and  unanimously  adopted.  It  had  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  the  League,  which  i(  commended  to  the  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  all  the  Churches  of  the  body. 

The  second  resolution  called  on  all  parents  and  teachers,  by  counsel 
and  example,  to  guard  the  young  from  the  numerous  snares  of  the  trea- 
cherous drinking  customs  of  our  country.  This  was  moved  by  Rev. 
Jos.  Kirsop,  seconded  by  T.  Watson,  Esq.,  J. P.,  and  carried. 

The  third  resolution  was  as  follows : — "  That  believing  the 
common  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks  is  one  of  the  greatest  banes 
of  our  civilisation,  and  that  for  drink  shops  to  be  open  on  the 
Ijord's-day  is  a  scandal  and  a  sin,  this  conference  would  earnestly  re- 
commend all  well-directed  efforts  to  stop  the  sale  of  drink  during  the 
whole  of  the  Sabbath  ;  and  further,  while  gratefully  recognising  the 
valuable  services  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  in  the  Commons  House  of 
Parliament,  would  urge  the  necessity  of  continued  vigorous  efforts  in 
order  to  secure  a  law  which  shall  include  the  right  of  the  people  to 
veto  the  liquor  traffic."  This  was  moved  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Balmer,  of 
Blackpool,  seconded  by  Mr.  James  Whyte,  of  Manchester,  and  carried 
with  great  unanimity.  Thanks  were  then  voted  to  Mr.  Bond  for  his 
paper,  and  after  a  resolution  declaring  it  desirable  that  the  young 
should  be  cautioned  against  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any  form,  the 
Conference  came  to  a  close. 

In  addition  to  the  gentlemen  already  named,  the  following  gentle- 
men took  part  in  the  conference :  Revs.  H.  T.  Chapman  (Littleborough), 
C.  Bentley  (Macclesfield),  Jos.  Townend  (Rochdale),  T.  M.  Booth 
(Rochdale),  Mr.  E.  Ridgway,  of  Salford ;  and  Mr.  T.  Snape,  of  Liver- 
pool. 

At  the  evening  meeting  T.  Watson,  Esq.,  took  the  chair.  He  intimated 
that  he  had  been  connected  with  the  abstinence  movement  since  its 
origin  forty-six  years  ago.  He  regretted  that  the  Christian  Church 
should  have  been  so  slow  to  move  in  the  matter,  and  mentioned  possible 
reasons  of  hesitation  and  delay.  He  rejoiced  that  now  they  had  a 
society  of  their  own,  and  he  believed  his  name  was  first  on  the  list. 
Speaking  of  the  physical  aspects  of  the  question,  he  said  that  Dr.  F. 
R.  Lees  had  taught  thirty  years  ago  the  truths  now  propounded  by 
Dr.  Richardson.  Rev.  Jos.  Kirsop  spoke  on  the  bond  of  union. 
He  said  that  while  not  objecting  to  mixed  societies,  nothing 
baft  total  abstinence  was  adapted  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Free 
Methodist  body.  He  recommended  abstinence,  showing  that  it  was 
not  a  privation  nor  a  ground  of  boasting,  while  it  was  a  proper  cause 
of  gratitude,  a  sure  safeguard  against  intemperance,  a  great  help  to 
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self-government,  and  an  important  means  of  usefulness.  Rev.  J.  S. 
Balmer  spoke  of  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  waste  that  may 
be  traced  to  the  use  of  intoxicants,  and  showed  how  they  would  be 
checked  by  the  adoption  of  total  abstinence.  Rev.  S.  Beavan  spoke 
on  the  harmony  between  abstinence  principles  and  Holy  Scripture.  A 
vote  of  thanks  to  chairman,  speakers,  &c,  was  moved  by  Mr.  E.  P. 
Ridgway,  seconded  by  Rev.  S.  Chester,  and  cordially  adopted.  The 
evening  meeting  was  enlivened  by  a  juvenile  choir,  who  saug  a  number 
of  pieces  in  very  good  style.  The  audience  was  most  appreciative 
and  enthusiastic,  and  the  prospects  of  the  League  seem  to  be  of  a 
cheering  kind. 
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By  Alfred  Jones,  F.S.A. 
JOHN  WESLEY. 

"  A  man  he  was  to  all  tha  country  dear, 
And  passing  rich  on  forty  pounds  a- year." 

Vicar  of  Wake field. 

DEAR  old  Wesley  !  How  I  venerate  his  honoured  name.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  so-called  "saints"  deserved  canonisation  less 
than  he.  By  the  force  of  contrast  I  can  hardly  help  reverting  to 
Simeon  Stylites,  when  speaking  of  Wesley.  Poor  Simeon,  standing 
on  the  top  of  his  pillar,  60  feet  high,  with  a  chain  about  his  emaciated 
body — now  drenched  with  rains  and  now  scorched  by  the  sun's  rays, 
bowed  down  with  fierce  pains,  and  always,  from  the  rigour  of  his 
asceticism,  upon  the  brink  of  starvation — for  thirty  years ;  what  a 
spectacle  to  angels  and  to  men.  Absurd  ?  Yes,  my  friend,  it  was 
absurd  enough ;  but  was  it  not  also  very  courageous  ?  Did  it  not 
display  intense  earnestness  and  devotion  to  the  ideal,  even  though 
the  ideal  was  a  false  one  ?  It  was  heroic,  but,  alas !  it  \*  as  the 
heroism  of  a  useless  self-sacrifice.  What  a  mighty  contrast  there  is 
between  poor  Simeon,  the  " pillar-saint,"  and  John  Wesley!  And 
the  greatness  of  the  contrast  may  serve  to  show  both  the  direction 
and  the  distance  which  the  religious  world  has  gone  since  Simeon' s 
day.  Wesley  was  the  embodiment  of  sound,  common-sense.  His 
great  ambition  was  to  be  useful  to  his  fellow-men.  That  was  a  beau- 
tiful prayer  which  he  so  often  used  to  breathe  from  the  inmost  depths 
of  his  soul — "  Lord,  let  me  not  live  to  be  idle." 

It  must  have  been  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  good  old  man  as  he  sung 
his  favourite  verse  : — 
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"  0  that  without  a  lingering  groan 
I  may  the  welcome  word  receive, 
My  body  with  my  charge  lay  down, 
And  cease  at  once  to  work  and  live." 

His  life  was  laid  out  by  rule  and  square,  like  some  stately  piece  of 
architecture.     To  bed  at  ten  o'clock,  up  again  at  four,  and  every  hour 
of  the  day  marked  out  for  some  useful  work,  so  that  at  night  he  could 
lay  his  journal  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne  and  say,  "  Lord,  is  it  well 
done?"  Oh,  my  friend,  was  it  not  wonderful  ?     This  man  could  not 
only  lay  down  plan3.  but  he  could  carry  them  out.     This  latter  is  the 
difficult  point,  is  it  not  ?     Ah  !  do  not  you  and  I  know  that  ?     How 
many  of  our  plans  for  a  noble  life  have  got  no  further  than  paper  ? 
This  good  man  could  actualise  his  purposes.     Seldom  have  I  met  with 
anything  finer  in  its  way  than  the  answer  which  he  gave  to  one  who 
asked  him  what  he  would  do  if  he  knew  he  would  die  that  night.     u  I 
should  do/'  said  he,  "just  what  I  have  planned  to  do  ;  go  to  bed  at 
ten,  fall  asleep,  and  wake  up  in  glory."    He  knew  the  immense  value 
of  minutes.     When  ordering  the  carriage  to  be  ready  at  five  o'clock 
one  morning  for  a  journey,  he  added,  "  When  I  say  five,  I  don't  mean 
ten  minutes  past ;  I  mean  five  o'clock  exactly."    This  man's  steps 
were  all  counted,  measured,  and  timed  ;  he  moved  with  the  regularity 
and  precision  of  machinery.     "  Don't  bo  in  a  hurry,  sir,'*  said  a  person 
to  him  on  one  occasion.     "  My  friend,"  he  replied,  "  I  have  too  much 
to  do  to  be  in  a  hurry."     And  the  marvel  is  that,  with  all  this  exact- 
ness and  precision  of  movement,  he  never  became  a  mere  piece  of 
mechanism.     There  was  a  cheerfulness,  a  hallowed  gaiety,  a  sweet 
affectionateness,  a  thorough  genial   humanness   about   him,  which 
charmed  all  who  approached  him.    A  truly  apostolic  man.     Beneath 
the  outward  calmness  and  placidity  there  glowed  an  enthusiasm  so 
intense  that  no  trials  however  severe,  no  difficulties  however  great,  no 
disappointments  however  saddening,  could  quench  it — a  living  fire  of 
Divine  love,  which  burnt  brighter  and  brighter  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
"  There  is  no  travelling  to-day,"  said  his  companion  to  him  on  one 
occasion;  "  the  roads  are  all  snowed  up."     "At  least  we  can  walk 
twenty  miles  a  day  with  our  horses  in  our  hand,"  he  replied.     "  So  in 
the  name  of  God,  we  set  off."     Oh,  my  friend  of  the  kid  gloves  and 
fancy  walking-stick,  whom  a  smart  shower  of  rain  keeps  from   a 
preaching  appointment,  and  who  finds  it  a  great  hardship  to  have  to 
walk  half  a  dozen  miles  to  proclaim  salvation  to  a  few  poor  rustic 
sinners,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  man  ?    Was  he  not  rather  a  strange 
sort  of   person?    Not  altogether  an  ordinary  kind  of   man  this. 
••  Thank  God  for  blackberries,"  he  said  once  to  John  Nelson,  when 
there  was  no  other  food  to  be  got.     Evidently,  the  elegancies  of  life 
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were  very  minor  things  to  this  man.  A  vulgar  man  ?  No,  not  by 
any  means.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  highly  cultivated  man  ;  had 
a  keen  relish  for  all  literary  and  scientific  pursuits ;  was  fond  of  the 
society  of  the  ablest  men  and  women ;  and  to  the  end  of  his  days  was 
so  eager  to  obtain  fresh  light  that  "  he  intermeddled  with  all  know- 
ledge." He  was  "  the  most  influential  mind  of  the  last  century"  in 
Robert  Southey's  judgment.  He  was  more  than  an  intellectual  man, 
however,  he  was  a  spiritual  man.  "  To  know  God,  to  serve  Him,  to 
enjoy  Him,  was  with  him  the  chief  end  of  existence,"  as  Macaulay  said 
of  the  Puritans. 

"  Reputation,"  said  he  once  to  his  brother  Charles,  when  urged  by 
him  to  answer  a  scurrilous  pamphlet  in  which  he  had  been  cruelly 
slandered,  "  reputation  is  nothing  to  me;  I  serve  God."  Oh,  my 
friends,  the  hymns  which  we  are  singing  every  Sunday  so  languidly 
now,  had  life  in  them  then ;  they  were  the  embodiment  of  the  ex- 
perience  of  those  who  wrote  and  of  those  who  sung  them.  Do  you 
wonder  that  people  sometimes  walked  miles  in  order  to  hear  this  man 
and  his  followers  6ing,  while  every  fibre  of  their  souls  vibrated  with 
such  sentiments  as  these  : — 

"  My  life,  my  blood,  I  here  present, 
If  for  Thy  cause  they  may  be  spent, 
Thy  faithful  witness  will  I  be  ; 
'Tis  done,  I  can  do  all  through  Thee." 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  Methodism  spread  like  fire  among 
stubble  ?  No,  my  friend,  you  are  quite  in  the  wrong  if  you 
suppose  that  the  success  of  Methodism  was  due  to  "the  spirit 
of  the  age,"  or  to  "  the  peculiarities  of  the  times/1  or  to  "  the 
novelty  of  the  thing."  Nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  due,  under 
God,  to  the  truth  of  it,  as  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  its  members ;  to 
the  deep,  impassioned  earnestness,  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which 
characterised  them.  Its  power  was  not  in  the  circumstances  which 
environed  it,  but  in  itself.  It  lived  because  it  was  alive  with  the 
power  of  God.  Nothing  more  beautiful  in  its  complete  self-abnega- 
tion was  ever  penned  than  the  Act  of  Dedication  which  Wesley 
appended  to  his  account  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Methodists  in  tho 
Wednesbury  riots,  which  was  published  in  the  year  1748.  It  runs 
thus : — 

*'  '  La  I  come!' — if  this  soul  and  body  can  be  useful  to  anything — 
•  to  do  Thy  will,  0  God.'  ...  If  Thou  please  to  visit  me  either 
with  pain  or  dishonour,  I  will  humble  myself  under  it,  and  through 
Thy  grace  *  be  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross.'  .  .  . 
Hereafter  no  man  can  take  away  anything  from  me,  no  life,  no 
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honour,  no  estate,  since  I  am  ready  to  lay  them  down,  as  soon  as  I 
perceive  that  Thou  requirest  them  at  my  hands/'  &c,  &c. 

Wesley  was  a  great  organiser.  Macaulay  says  that  "he  had  a 
genius  for  statesmanship  not  inferior  to  that  of  Richelieu."  He 
understood  men,  and  was  able  to  exert  over  them  a  commanding 
influence  to  the  end  of  his  life.  A  despot  ?  Yes,  bat  a  despot  of  the 
highest  kind,  whose  creative  touch  turned  chaos  into  cosmos.  Pawson 
says :  "  I  am  persuaded  that,  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  there 
never  existed  a  body  of  men  who  looked  up  to  any  single  person  with 
a  more  profound  degree  of  reverence  than  the  preachers  did  to  Mr. 
Wesley ;  and  I  am  bold  to  say  that  never  did  any  man,  no,  not  St. 
Paul  himself  possess  so  high  a  degree  of  power  over  so  large  a  body 
of  men  as  was  possessed  by  him."  Was  he  a  lover  of  power  ?  Pro- 
bably; yet  remember  that  his  power  was  altogether  personal,  and 
then  calculate,  my  friend,  what  must  have  been  the  quality  of  the 
man  who  could  acquire  and  maintain  to  the  end  of  his  life  such  a 
commanding  influence  over  a  multitude  of  strong  men.  This  man  was 
no  weakling.  He  was  born  to  rule  and  command.  "  Do  not  mend  our 
rules,  bat  keep  them."  Carlyle  himself  could  hardly  wish  for  any- 
thing better.  Liberty  ?  Yes,  there  was  liberty,  but  not  of  the  do-as- 
you-like  sort.  It  was  the  liberty  which  consists  in  the  stern  suppres- 
sion of  the  elements  of  lawlessness,  both  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
societies,  in  submission  to  right  rule  and  to  duly-constituted  authority. 
These  were  the  terms  of  Methodist  life  under  Wesley.  There  was  no 
communion  with  the  societies  for  you,  except  upon  these  terms.  No ; 
the  bands,  love-feasts,  classes,  sacraments,  preachings,  and  prayer- 
nwetings  must  all  be  diligently  attended ;  both  private  and  public  life 
must  be  reduced  to  the  scriptural  order;  or  else  "he  has  no  more 
place  among  us." 

It  was  a  severe  rule,  but  a  salutary  one.  In  qther  hands  it  degene- 
rated into  harshness,  but  in  Wesley's  hands  it  was  tempered  by  his 
Paternal  wisdom  and  love.  Even  the  dress  was  placed  under  regula- 
tions. "I  give  no  band-tickets  to  any  woman  that  wears  either 
"^tt  or  a  high-crowned  cap."  Absurd  ?  Yes,  my  friend,  it  does 
Hem  absurd  enough  ;  but  what  strikes  me  so  forcibly  is  the  marvellous 
P°*er  which  the  man  must  have  had  who  dared  to  draw  up  such  a 
Tegulation  and  to  act  upon  it.  Scarcely  less  am  I  astonished  at  the 
^ttnestness,  the  intense  vitality,  of  the  societies  that  could  submit  to 
*t*  For  these  rules,  and  this  one  among  the  rest,  were  actually 
educed  to  practice  by  hundreds  and  thousands  of  the  early  Methodists. 
That  is  the  marvel.  Well  do  I  remember  one  of  Wesley's  own  mem- 
bers and  correspondents,  Miss  Susan  Knapp,  of  Worcester,  who,  far 
into  this  century,  carried  the  habits  and  the  style  of  the  early  Metho- 
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dists ;  dear  old  lady — intent  upon  doing  good,  to  the  last  neat  as  a 
new  pin,  straight  as  an  arrow,  plain  in  dress  as  a  Quakeress — she 
was  one  of  the  pleasant  visions  that  flitted  across  my  childhood's 
path.  Yes,  the  discipline  was  severe,  but  under  it  was  bred  a  race  of 
spiritual  heroes  and  heroines.  We  smile  at  these  old  regulations,  call 
them  obsolete,  and  in  our  self-flattery  are  apt  to  speak  condescend- 
ingly about  them.  "  Very  well  for  those  times,  you  know;  would 
never  do  now,  never."  Well,  my  friend,  it  may  be  even  so ;  and  yet, 
but  for  these  disciplinary  methods,  Methodism  would  never  have 
become  the  vigorous  thing  it  was.  It  was  by  these  that  the  mighty 
spiritual  forces  which  the  labours  of  its  earliest  preachers  evoked 
became  trained  forces,  and  worked  beneficently  for  the  world's  good. 
Methodism  was,  then,  steam  under  scientific  regulation ;  enthusiasm 
under  the  restraints  and  guidance  of  severe  law ;  it  was  the  lightnings 
harnessed.  Have  we  in  our  wisdom  discovered  better  methods  for 
extending  and  conserving  the  work  of  God  among  men  ?  Let  those 
among  us  who  would  sweep  away  class-meetings  and  prayer-meetings 
first  honestly  answer  the  question,  "  Have  you  anything  better  to  put 
in  their  place  ? "  The  flavour  of  the  old  wine,  to  my  taste  at  least, 
is  better  than  that  of  the  new. 

But  Wesley  made  serious  mistakes  ?    Mistakes  !  oh  yes,  my  friend, 
$nd  have  not  we  made  mistakes  ?   Would  we  be  willing  for  every  part 
of  our  poor  lives  to  be  passed  under  the  burning  focus  of  some  highly 
magnifying-glass  ?    Oh,  my  friend,  let  us  extend  to  others  the  charity 
we  so  sorely  need  ourselves.     Wesley's  life  for  nearly  sixty  years  was 
passed  in  the  fierce  glare  of  publicity.    His  sayings  and  doings  have 
been  represented  to  us  by  himself,  by  his  friends,  and  by  foes,  so  that 
we  know  him  almost  better  than  we  know  our  own  contemporaries. 
Yet  how  few  blemishes  can  be  found  in  him.     In  his  •*  Journals  "  he 
introduces  us  to  the  interior,  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  bis  life,  and  yet 
we  rise  from  the  reading  of  them  deeply  impressed  by  the  greatness 
and  the  goodness  of  the  man.     The  "  Journals  "  are  among  the  most 
wonderful  literary  productions  of  any  age  of  the  world.     They  are 
as  interesting  as  one  of  George  Elliott's  novels,  affording  quite  as 
deep  an  insight  into  human  nature,  while  they  possess  a  spiritual 
enlightenment  to  which  that  lady's  works  can  lay  no  claim.     It  is  a 
pity  they  are    not    better    known  by  the    present    generation    of 
Methodists. 

But  what  a  sad  blunder  his  marriage  was  ?  Yes,  my  friend,  it  seems 
«o  to  us ;  not  without  pathos  either.  Ought  he  not  to  have  remained 
»  celibate  ?  Yes,  we  think  so ;  but  then  Wesley  himself  did  not  think 
so,  and  before  the  event  was  he  not  quite  as  capable  of  judging  as  we 
are  ?    Wesley  thought  the  time  had  come  when  he  could  serve  God 
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better  in  the  married  than  in  the  single  state.     He  intended  by  it  no 
domestic  ease  and  indulgence.     No.     "  If  I  thought  that  I  should 
travel  one  mile  or  preach  one  sermon  less,  much  as  I  love  you,  I 
vould  not  marry  you."   it  was  thus  he  wrote  to  the  bride-elect.    Very 
pathetic,  surely.     These  two  human  beings,  to  all  appearance  among 
the  holiest  and  wisest  persons  in  the  land,  were  united  together  in 
holy  matrimony,  "until  death  us  do  part,"  and  the  result  is — misery. 
Few   marriages  have   been  more   deplorable.     "  Jack,"   eaid    John 
Hampson,  senior,  to  his  son,  "  I  was  once  on  the  point  of  committing 
murder.    Once  when  I  was  in  the  North  of  Ireland  I  went  into  a 
room,  and  found  Mrs.  Wesley  foaming  with  fury.     Her  husband  was 
on  the  floor,  where  she  had  been  trailing  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head ; 
and  she  was  still  holding  in  her  hands  venerable  locks  which  she  had 
plucked  up  by  the  roots.     I  felt,"  continued  the  gigantic  Hampson, 
who  was  not  one  of  Wesley's  warmest  friends,  "I  felt  as  though  I 
could  Aave  knocked  the  life  out   of  her."     Surely  this   is   a  very 
mournful  picture.      What  a  preparation  for  the  pulpit !     Did  the 
congregation  to  whom  he  afterwards  ministered  imagine  that  that 
calm -featured,  serene  little  man,  who  was  preaching  the  words  of  life 
to  tliem  with  such  clearness  and  power,  had  just  come  from  a  scene 
^e  tliat  ?     How  little  we  know  of  each  other  in  the  ordinary  inter- 
com*^ of  life !     Yet  Mrs.  Wesley  was  no  fiend  in  human  shape.    Poor 
kdy,  she  was,  for  aught  I  can  learn  to  the  contrary,  a  good  woman 
enough,  but  placed  in  a  position  too  difficult  for  her,  assailed  by  trials 
kyoxul  her  poor  strength.     She  had,  or  thought  she  had — which  in 
0Qr  ignorance  and  weakness  amounts  to  much  the  same  thing — much 
reaB0n  for  her  conduct.     Seldom  has  man  been  so  sorely  tried  in  his 
donaestic  relations  as  Wesley  was.    Nor  was  the  trial  light  for  Mrs. 
"eBley.    The  situation  was  impracticable.    They  were  trying  to  dance 
on    ^ir.    Let  us  drop  a  veil  over  the  scene.     Some  time  ago  I  met 
*itlx  an  elderly  woman  whose  mother  had  once  been  servant  to  Mrs. 
"feBley,  and  upon  inquiring  if  she  had  ever  heard  her  mother  speak 
°*  ^trs.  Wesley,  she  replied  that  her  mother  always  spoke  of  her  as  a 
8°°<1  woman,  and  remained  much  attached  to  her  memory  to  the  last. 
^«w  men  have  been  more  consistent  in  their  public   lives  than 
Wesley,  and  few  have  been  more  influential.    It  may  be  true  that  he 
^covered  no  new  religious  truths,  but  he  certainly  reduced  religious 
tntth  to  more  precise  definition,  and  introduced  a  new  vocabulary 
urt-o  theological  science.     He  brought  out  the  essential  doctrines  of 
practical  religion  into  such  prominence,  expounded  them  with  such 
emphasis,  and  embodied  them  in  such  living,  concrete  forms,  that  he 
cteated  an  epoch  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  and  initiated  a 
movement  which  has  not  rested  till  it  has  saturated  all  the  veins  of 
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religions  thought,  extended  itself  to  the  ends  of  earth,  and  touched  all 
the  springs  of  modern  life.  "  I  consider  Wesley,"  says  Mr.  Southey, 
"  as  the  most  influential  mind  of  the  last  century — the  man  who  will 
have  produced  the  greatest  effects  centuries,  or  perhaps  millenniums 
hence,  if  the  present  race  shall  continue  so  long."  Wesley  had  his 
wish.  His  labours  continued  almost  as  long  as  his  life.  Very  tender 
is  the  sketch  that  is  given  of  him  in  the  diary  of  Crabbe  Robinson  : — 
41  It  was,  I  believe,  in  October,  1790,  that  I  heard  John  Wesley  in  the 
great  round  meeting-house  at  Colchester.  He  stood  in  a  wide  pulpit, 
and  on  each  side  of  him  stood  a  minister,  and  the  two  held  him  up, 
having  their  hands  under  his  arm -pits.  His  feeble  voice  was  barely 
audible,  but  his  reverend  countenance,  especially  his  long  white  locks, 
formed  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten.  There  was  a  vast  crowd  of 
lovers  and  admirers.  It  was  for  the  most  part  a  pantomime,  but  the 
pantomime  went  to  the  heart.  Of  the  kind  I  never  saw  anything 
comparable  to  it  in  after  life." 

Dear  old  saint  of  God !  his  work  was  then  almost  done.  Six 
months  after  that  he  was  lying  all  beautiful  in  death  in  his  coffin  in 
front  of  the  pulpit  in  City-road  Chapel,  in  the  green  yard  of  which  his 
body  is  interred.  The  great  earthquake  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
then  just  beginning  to  cause  Europe  to  vibrate  with  its  terrific  shocks. 
Peoples  were  agitated,  thrones  tottering,  the  old  order  of  things  being 
engulphed.  The  end  of  the  world  was  come.  The  new  world  was  to 
be  born  with  unutterable  pangs.  What  the  issue  would  be  no  man 
could  foresee.  If,  amid  that  dreadful  tempest  which  for  a  time 
desolated  Europe,  our  happy  country  remained  untouched,  if  she  has 
been  able  to  renew  her  strength,  and  to  pursue  a  course  of  progress, 
amelioration,  and  ever-widening  freedom  and  expansion  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  if  she  has  become,  or  continued  to  be,  "  First  flower 
of  the  earth,  first  gem  of  the  sea,"  it  is  owing  in  no  small  measure  to 
the  labours,  the  sacrifices,  the  sufferings  of  Wesley. 

It  was  a  suitable  acknowledgment  of  the  vast  debt  of  gratitude 
which  our  country  and  the  world  owe  to  the  Wesley s  when,  by  the 
favour  of  the  good  Dean,  the  beautiful  marble  monument  was  erected 
to  their  memory  in  that  great  mausoleum  of  our  illustrious  dead, 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  YOUNG  ON  MATTERS  OF  SCIENCE- 

By  Rev.  J.  Boyes,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

Louth,  January  1,  1881. 
My  Dear  Young  Fbiends, 

"UNITING,  at  the  request  of  our  excellent  Editor,  decided  to  alter 
1L  the  form  of  the  "  Science  Jottings,"  it  will  be  my  pleasing  duty, 
through  the  medium  of  monthly  science  letters,  to  assist  you  in  the 
formation  of  habits  of  pleasant  thoughtfulness.     We  have  passed  the 
time  when  people  imagine  "science"  and  " infidelity n  to  be  con- 
Tertible  terms.     When  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  I  was  deputed 
along  with  two  other  young  men  to  wait  upon  an  excellent  Methodist 
class-leader,  to  ask  the  use  of  a  school-room  in  which  to  hold  the 
meetings  of   a  Mutual  Improvement    Society.      We    were   uncere- 
moniously refused,  on  the  ground  that  learning  "  nobbut  maks  folks 
infidels."    We  returned  somewhat  crestfallen,  though  comforted  with 
the  assurance  that  the  good  brother  in  question  would  never  become 
an  infidel. 

Since  then  the  most  remarkable  changes  in  the  sentiments  of  many 
Christian  people  have  taken  place,  no  doubt  occasioned  by  the  great 
and  beneficial  changes  which  have  come  to  the  world  through  the 
cultivation  of  mind  and  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made. ,  To 
obliterate  the  discoveries  even  of  the  last  twenty  years  would  be 
awafctrtms  to  the  interests  of  the  world. 

Without  confining  my  attention,  as  afore,  to  new  discoveries,  I  shall, 
at  any  TB^  occasionally,  digress  by  taking  up  subjects  where  the  old 
«nd  the  new  may  be'profitably  mixed. 

^tiring  the  last  few  weeks,  a  taste  of  country  life  has  brought  plea- 
8ant  Memories  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  and  the  joyous  emotions  produced 
■J  Etching  the  birds  and  searching  for  their  nests.     I  must,  how- 
e?et»  confess  that  I  very  rarely  took  a  nest,  and  never  kept  a  bird  in 
*  ^ge  many  hours  at  a  time,  always  feeling  such  a  sympathy  for  the 
»m*9,  frightened  thing,  that  it  was  speedily  set  at  liberty.    I  have 
b«**d  the  birds  called   "  The  feathered  songsters  of  the  fragrant 
1"[°0^8,M  which  is  both  poetic  and  true.     Though  now  mid-winter,  the 
^te  of  the  singing  of  birds  will  soon  be  here,  and  as  they  are  objects 
~  **rierest  to  every  lover  of  nature,  I  hope  they  will  become  increas- 
•^y  interesting  to  all  youthful  readers.    Birds   exhibit  wonderful 
«*wfces,  and  serve  an  important  purpose  in  the  economy  of  nature. 
"  will  therefore  not  be  out  of  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  relative 
fttteb. 

In  connection  with  the  instincts  of  birds,  there  are  many  things 
lAnah  the  wisest  cannot  understand.    The  conferences  they  hold 
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their  method  of  punishing  of  offenders,  the  way  in  which  they  extricate 
themselves  from  difficulties,  and  many  other  things  which  they  do, 
may  well  excite  our  wonder  and  command  admiration.  That  birds 
are  able  to  count  is  by  many  naturalists  undoubted,  though  I  have 
never  heard  of  their  mastering  any  higher  number  than  seven.  That 
birds  should  carry  on  processes  of  reasoning,  which  they  certainly  often 
appear  to  do,  is  a  matter  of  surprise.  It  is  generally  admitted  that 
the  reasoning  capacity  is  as  the  proportional  weight  of  the  brain  to 
the  body.  The  proportion  of  brain  to  the  weight  of  the  body  in  man 
is  about  1  to  27 ;  in  the  long-armed  ape,  1  to  40  ;  in  the  fox,  1  to  205  : 
the  horse,  1  to  400  ;  the  elephant,  1  to  500  ;  and  the  rhinoceros,  1  to 
2,000.  In  birds  the  proportion  is  greater.  The  brain  of  the  canary 
is  estimated  as  1  to  14  ;  the  sparrow,  1  to  25 ;  the  eagle,  1  to  160 ;  and 
the  goose,  1  to  360.  The  cavity  of  the  brain  of  the  parrot  is  the 
smallest  among  the  birds.  Some  may  think  that  because  the  parrot 
can  be  taught  to  chatter  it  has  more  intelligence  than  other  birds,  but 
the  rule  holds  good  in  birds,  as  among  men,  that  the  chatterers  have 
the  least  sense.  In  reptiles  the  brain  becomes  exceedingly  small,  while 
in  fishes  it  is  almost  lost.  It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  precise  law, 
the  utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  state  a  broad  and  general  principle. 
The  proportion  of  brain  to  the  weight  of  the  body,  so  far  as  the 
intellectual  faculties  alone  are  concerned,  is  greater  in  man  than  in 
any  other  creature,  besides  which  there  is  the  better  position,  the 
greater  complexity,  and  I  may  add  the  finer  quality,  all  of  which  show 
that  man's  brain  was  designed  for  superior  work.  Where  there  is  no 
brain  there  is  no  mental  capacity  whatever.  There  are  some 
creatures  without  brain  where  sensation  was  alone  required,  and  these 
have  a  sufficiency  of  matter  of  the  right  kind  to  answer  all  the  purposes 
of  their  existence. 

The  difference  between  instinct  and  reason  is  difficult  to  define. 
A  writer  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica "  says  "that  no  action, 
whether  of  man  or  brute,  which  is  deliberately  performed  with  a  view 
to  consequences,  can  with  propriety  be  said  to  proceed  from  instinct, 
for  such  actions  are  the  effect  of  reason  influenced  by  motives.  .  .  . 
In  the  natural  works  of  animals  which  are  confessedly  under  the  in- 
fluence of  instinct  we  perceive  no  symptoms  of  deliberation."  Season 
and  instinct  so  far  overlap  and  merge  into  each  other  that  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  where  instinct  ceases  and  reason  begins.  There  may  be  beings 
with  faculties  so  wonderfully  quickened  that  the  lines  of  separation 
are  easily  detectable,  but  I  have  never  yet  met  with  them. 

That  birds  have  a  language  or  method  of  communicating  with  each 
other  is  undoubted,  though  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  understand  it 
The  selection  of  the  time  for  their  migration  is  not  less  interesting 
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than  their  other  movements.  How  young  birds  dare  venture  over  the 
sea,  and  attempt  such  distances  for  the  first  time,  in  obedience  to  some 
inner  impulse,  is  a  matter  which  I  cannot  understand. 

The  wondrous  skill  displayed  in  the  construction  of  their  nests  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  thoughtful  in  all  ages.  I  have  seen  it 
Tecently  stated  that  the  birds  are  progressing  in  the  art  of  building,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  birds  of  the  present  day  are  wiser  than  their 
ancestors.  However,  I  have  seen  no  proof  of  this  progressive  spirit. 
Under  the  same  conditions  I  think  there  will  be  displayed  the  same 
amount  of  skill.  When  a  person  wants  to  reach  a  given  conclusion 
in  the  support  of  a  pet  theory,  if  his  imagination  be  sufficiently 
fertile,  the  course  is  easy. 

Acting  on  this  supposition  that  some  of  my  readers  are  sufficiently 
carious,  1  venture  to  recommend  the  birds  as  a  study  that  is  healthful 
and  mentally  invigorating.  Do  not  study  them  as  you  see  them  when 
cribbed  and  confined  in  cages,  but  in  their  freedom,  in  their  native 
hdntatt,  and  following  their  natural  aptitudes  and  instincts.  When 
you  walk  through  their  woodland  homes,  watch  their  habits  and 
listen  to  their  songs,  you  will  see  them  in  their  true  characters.  This 
**y  of  studying  will  not  only  educate  the  eye  and  ear,  but  will  also 
induce  to  health.  I  think  it  desirable  that  every  person  should  have 
a  hobby,  for  when  ridden  in  reason,  it  is  helpful  both  to  the  physical 
and  mental  man. 

la  the  study  of  birds  you  will  find  at  the  outset  a  general  re- 
balance or  likeness  among  the  members  of  the  same  family,  which 
after  a  while  will  be  easily  recognised.  For  example,  if  the  appear- 
ance and  habits  of  the  robin  be  noticed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  detect 
the  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  wood-thrush.  The  red-headed  wood- 
P^ker,  with  his  hammering,  chiselling,  and  clinging  propensities, 
exhibits  a  likeness  to  the  large  family  of  his  relations.  Just  as  it  is 
among  the  different  tribes  of  men,  so  it  is  among  the  different  species 
°*  "irds,  they  are  readily  distinguishable. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  family  to  which  a  bird  belongs,  you  may 
inquire:— (1)  Is  it  a  bird  of  prey,  as  the  hawk  or  owl?  (2)  Is  it  a 
^ber,  as  the  parrot  and  woodpecker  ?  (8)  Is  it  a  percher,  as  the 
8PAr*ow  and  humming-bird  ?  (4)  Is  it  a  scratcher,  as  the  quail  and 
k^ey  ?  (5)  Is  it  a  wader,  as  the  heron  and  snipe  ?  (6)  Is  it  a  swimmer, 
™  the  duck  ?  When  you  have  ascertained  the  order  to  which  the 
^  in  question  belongs,  you  can  look  in  some  good  illustrated 
"°ok  on  birds  for  the  family,  and  this,  with  a  little  patient  watching 
•**  careful  notice  of  the  form  and  size  of  the  bill,  wings,  and  tail, 
fWner  with  their  colours  and  distribution,  will  soon  enable  you  to 
identify  the  genus  and  species. 
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The  best  time  for  the  study  of  birds  is  at  their  return  at  the  spring- 
time, before  the  deciduous  trees,  shrubs,  and  vines  are  so  covered  with 
leaf  as  to  prevent  their  plumage  and  movements  being  seen,  as  they 
are  then  in  full  song  and  plumage.  Morning  and  the  latter  part  of 
the  afternoon  are  the  most  pleasant  and  profitable  times  for  observa- 
tion. 

In  past  years  I  have  occasionally  taken  a  long  walk  after  midnight, 
and  heard  many  a  chance,  though  choice  bit  of  music,  in  some  retired 
and  wooded  vale.  Those  who  wish  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
the  birds  will  do  well  to  note  down  the  times  of  departure  and 
return  of  the  migratory  birds,  and  such  facts  concerning  their  songs 
and  habits  as  may  be  found  in  works  of  ornithology.  A  quick  eye 
and  ear,  along  with  a  retentive  memory,  are  indispensable  to  the  study 
of  the  feathered  creation*.  Those  who  live  in  the  country  have  a  great 
advantage  over  the  residents  of  towns  in  this  matter,  though  the  latter 
may  so  use  their  holidays  and  occasional  country  visits  as  to  become 
familiar  with  the  general  residents  of  the  fields  and  of  the  woods. 

Wishing  you  a  happy  New  Year, 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  Botes. 


SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  THE  FAMILY  CIRCLE. 

Bv  Bobebt  Brewing 

JESUS    OUR    REFUGE. 

"  And  a  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding-place  from  the  wind  and  a  covert  from  the 

tempest. — Isaiah  xxxii.  2. 

AMONG  the  many  pleasant  places  in  which  a  winter  or  summer 
holiday  may  be  agreeably  spent,  the  Isle  of  Man  is  a  great 
favourite  with  many  persons.  In  winter  its  climate  is  so  mild  and 
genial  that  snow  and  ice  are  rarely  seen.  Roses  of  various  kinds,  as 
well  as  many  other  flowers,  may  be  gathered  for  the  Christmas  tables, 
while  myrtles,  calceolarias,  and  the  spreading  fuchsia  trees,  which 
form  a  bower  over  nearly  every  cottage  door,  seem  to  be  quite  at  home 
amid  the  short  January  days,  or  the  long,  dark  winter  nights.  But 
summer  is  the  time  in  which  to  see  the  Isle  of  Man  in  its  glory.  It  is 
then  that  its  thickly- wooded  glens,  abounding  in  the  choicest  ferns 
and  musical  with  the  sound  of  white  waterfalls ;  its  grand  hills, 
clothed  with  bright  purple  heather,  and  rich  in  white  flowers  of  many 
hues  ;  its  pure  bracing  air,  and  its  deep  sea,  clear  as  crystal,  laughing 
against  the  rocks  of  tiny  coves,  or  spreading  itself  out  in  graceful, 
wide- sweeping  bays,  draw  away  from  smoky  towns  and  close,  crowded 
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cities,  thousands  of  pale  and  tired  workers,  to  rest  awhile  in  its  warm 
sunlight,  and  then  to  go  back  again  to  the  hard  work  of  life,  browned 
in  face,  merry  in  spirit,  and  strong  in  heart, 

In  one  of  those  beautiful  bays  where  the  ever-changing  sea  presents 
its  varying  colours  to  the  weary  invalid  sitting  by  some  open  window, 
or  to  the  buoyant  tourist  resting  on  the  hills  behind  the  town, 
there  stands  ever  present  to  the  view,  on  a  group  of  jagged  rocks,  a 
castle-like  building  known  to  every  visitor  to  Douglas  as  "  The  Tower 
of  Refuge."  It  was  built  upon  this  dangerous  reef  as  a  place  of  safety 
at  high  water,  and  as  a  beacon  for  mariners.  Whether  the  magnificent 
bay  sleeps  in  peace  in  the  warm  summer  sunshine,  while  little 
children  wade  bare-legged  along  its  shores,  pushing  their  tiny  boats  out 
into  its  smooth  clear  waters,  or  the  wild  storm  waves  hurl  the  white 
foam  over  the  topmost  turrets  of  the  refuge  ;  whether,  in  the  hush  of 
night,  the  pale  moon  makes  a  glittering  pathway  far  across  the  deep, 
or  the  morning  sun  casts  a  worm  rosy  glow  over  sea  and  land,  there 
stands  the  friendly  tower,  the  chief  object  in  the  seaward  view  from* 
half  the  windows  in  the  busy  little  town. 

Now  what  the  Tower  of  Refuge  is  to  those  who  look  out  upon 
Douglas  Bay,  I  should  like  Jesus  to  be  to  all  of  us  during  this  year, 
ever  in  our  view.  I  desire  no  other  theme,  and  I  am  sure  that  in 
Him  we  shall  find  all  we  desire,  and  far  more  than  we  can  ask  or 
think.  We  will  in  this  sermon  only  think  of  Him  as  our  hiding-place 
and  refuge,  which  is  a  favourite  title  that  is  given  to  the  Saviour  both 
in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  which  He  himself  approved  when 
He  said  to  the  Jews  (Luke  xiii.  34),  "How  often  would  I  have  gathered 
thy  children  together,  as  a  hen  doth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings, 
and  ye  would  not !  " 

And,  first,  let  us  remember  that  Jesus  is  our  great  Refuge  from 

trouble  and  sorrow.     Sorrow  is  like  a  storm  at  sea  when  the  winds  rise 

high  and  the  wild  waves  break  the  ship  in  pieces.     In  6uch  an  hour 

we  need  to  pray,  "  Lead  me  to  the  rock  that  is  higher  than  I."    Even 

children  feel  how  great  is  their  need  of  a  place  of  comfort  anil  refuge 

when  they  are  in  trouble,  and  many  of  us  have  found  in  the  arms  of  a 

loving  mother  such  a  refuge.     This  is  right.     No  one  on  earth,  dear 

children,  loves  you  more  than  this  dear  friend,  and  you  need  never  be 

afraid  to  carry  to  her  all  your  care.    Even  God  has  compared  a 

mother's  love  to  His  own,  saying  (Isaiah  lxvi.  18),  '«  As  one  whom 

hj»  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you.'7    Not  long  ago  a  little 

gkl  died  in  New  Jersey,  America,  as  the  result  of  her  not  telling  her 

trouble  to  her  mother.     She  had  been  having  "a  good  time,"  as 

children  say,  upon  the  swing,  when  she  suddenly  fell  backward  to  the 

ground,  and  hurt  herself  very  seriously.     Now,  instead  of  going  at 
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once  to  her  mother  in  her  distress,  she  tried  to  hear  the  pain  and  hid 
her  sorrow  in  her  own  heart.    But  at  length  the  pain  became  so  great 
that  fever  was  brought  on,  and  the  little  girl  had  to  keep  her  bed,  and 
the  sad  cause  was  found  out.    It  was  now,  however,  too  late  for  the 
injury  to  be  healed,  and  in  a  few  days  the  dear  girl's  life  came  to  an 
early  close,  because  she  had  not  made  her  mother  her  refuge.    But 
Jesus  is  the  yreat  Refuge  in  trouble.    We  read  in  Matthew  xi.  12, 
"  that  when  John  the  Baptist  had  been  beheaded  in  the  prison,  his 
loving  disciples  first  carried  his  body  to  the  grave,  and  then  went 
and  told  Jesus.1'    When  we,  too,  have  lost  something  that  we  have 
much  prized,  or  have  a  load  of  grief  upon  our  hearts,  let  us  not  be 
afraid  to  do  the  same,  for  Jesus  Christ  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  and 
to-dsy,  and  for  ever  "  (Hebrews  xiii.  8).    I  have  read  somewhere  of 
two  little  girls  who  were  heard  talking  together  about  the  death  of  the 
mother  of  one  of  them.     "  I'm  so  sorry  for  you,  Mary,"   said  the 
other,  "  for  when  you're  in  trouble  you'll  have  no  one  to  go  to  now." 
4*  Oh,  yes,"  said  Mary,  "  I  shall  go  and  tell  Jesus,  and  He'll  listen  to 
me  and  comfort  me."     "  Ah,  but/'  said  the  other,  "  He'll  not  have 
time.  Jesus  is  a  great  King  up  in  the  sky,  and  He  has  so  many  things 
to  attend  to  that  I  don't  think  He  will  have  time  to  listen  to  little  girls 
like  you  and  me."    To  this  Mary  listened  thoughtfully,  and  then 
replied,  "  I  don't  know  anything  about  that,  all  I  know  is  He  says  He 
will,  and  that's  enough  for  me."     Mary  was  right,  for  Jesus  has  said 
(Matthew  xi.  28),  "  Come  unto  Me  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest,"  and  this  includes  the  children. 

Then  Jesus  is  our  refuge  from  fear.    There  are  many  things  that 
make  us  afraid,  and  Jesus  is  a  refuge  from  them  alL 

Sin  makes  us  afraicL  When  we  sin  we  know  that  God  is  angry  and 
that  we  are  in  great  danger.  Were  you  ever  out  in  the  fields  in  an 
awful  thunderstorm  ?  When  you  left  home  for  a  walk  it  did  not  even 
look  as  if  it  would  rain,  but  suddenly,  perhaps  while  you  were  stoop- 
ing to  pluck  a  flower,  a  bright  flash  of  lightning  swept  along  the  green 
grass,  and  as  you  looked  up,  the  dark  sky  seemed  to  frown  upon  you, 
and  the  sudden  crash  of  the  loud  thunder  made  you  afraid.  Large 
spots  of  rain  began  to  fall,  and  then  your  first  thought  was,  Where  can 
I  find  a  safe  shelter  from  the  storm  ?  Our  sins  make  the  storm  of 
God's  anger  gather  above  us,  and  then  we  are  rightly  afraid,  for 
"  upon  the  wicked  will  God  rain  6nares,  fire,  and  brimstone,  and  an 
horrible  tempest :  this  shall  be  the  portion  of  their  cup."  But  Jesus 
is  a  safe  shelter  from  this  storm.  He  has  tasted  death  for  every  man, 
and  those  who  come  to  Him  are,  like  Noah  in  the  ark,  unhurt  by  the 
storm  that  falls  on  the  head  of  the  wicked,  for  "  there  is  therefore  no 
condemnation  to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesus  "  (Bom.  viii.  1). 
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Death  is  another  thing  that  makes  us  afraid.  Bat  Jesus  is  a  refuge 
from  the  fear  of  death,  and  if  we  fly  to  Him  for  salvation  we  shall 
rather  rejoice  than  fear  when  death  is  at  hand.  A  young  lady,  who 
was  quite  blind,  and  who  suffered  great  pain,  lay  dying  some  years  ago 
in  her  happy  Lincolnshire  home.  I  said  to  her  one  day,  "How  are 
you  to-day  ?  "  when  she  replied,  "  I  am  only  waiting  to  lay  down  the 
cross  to  take  up  the  crown."  She  continued :  "  My  father  wished  to 
sit  up  with  me  last  night,  but  I  told  him  he  need  not  do  so,  for  if  I 
should  die  in  the  night,  blind  and  quite  alone,  I  should  not  be  afraid." 
A  few  days  afterwards  she  said  to  another  friend,  "lam  only  waiting 
for  the  angels,  and  looking  for  the  glorious  change,  and  I  shall  not  be 
blind  then."  On  the  last  Sabbath  of  this  young  Christian's  life  she 
was  visited  by  several  friends  for  the  last  time,  to  whom  she  said 
cheerfully  at  parting,  "  Good  bye,  I'm  going  home!11  Jesus  was  her 
Refuge,  aud  she  had  no  fear  of  death. 

I  should  like  now  to  remind  you  of  two  or  three  things  in  which 
Jesus  is  very  dear  to  us  as  a  hiding-place.  One  is  that  He  is  a 
perfectly  safe  Refuge.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  near  the  Prussian 
border  of  France  a  very  strong  fortress,  called  Metz.  The  French 
were  very  proud  of  this  stronghold,  and  over  one  of  the  principal  en- 
trances to  it  was  this  inscription,  deeply  cut  in  the  stone,  "  This 
fortress  has  been  nine  times  besieged,  but  has  never  been  taken.'1 
But  when  the  Prussian  army  swept  over  the  borders  of  France  and 
laid  siege  to  this  far-famed  place  of  defence,  it  was  not  long  before 
those  who  had  taken  shelter  within  its  walls  found  that  their  hiding- 
place  wa9  not  a  safe  one,  and  soon  the  flag  of  the  victorious  Germans 
boated  above  its  walls,  and  the  French  soldiers  within  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  their  enemies.  Jesus  is  a  strong  refuge,  and  will  never  give 
up  those  who  trust  in  Him,  for  He  has  said  (John  x.  26),  "  They  shall 
never  perish,  neither  shall  any  man  be  able  to  pluck  them  out  of  My 
hand." 

Then  He  is  a  Refuge  for  all  who  will  come  to  him.  He  is  able  to 
save  all.  On  the  19th  of  August  last  a  ship  named  the  Gartconnel, 
while  sailing  between  the  island  of  Java  and  Queensland,  came  into 
collision  with  a  German  vessel  called  the  Christel,  and  sank,  but  not 
before  the  crew  had  been  able  to  scramble  on  to  the  deck  of  the 
Cbittel.  This  vessel  was  also  badly  damaged,  and  drifted  to  and  fro 
011  the  wide  ocean  for  four  da^s  before  any  assistance  came  to  hand, 
it  length  a  small  English  vessel,  the  Ogmore,  seeing  their  disabled 
edition,  came  to  help  them.  The  ship,  however,  was  small,  and 
the  captain  could  only  offer  to  receive  on  board  a  limited  number  of 
the  crew  of  the  foundered  vessel,  and  so  lots  were  cast  to  decide  who 
should  be  received  and  who  should  be  left  behind.     Those  who  were 
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fortunate  enough  to  be  winners  were  then  received  into  the  Otjmore, 
and  in  due  time  were  safely  landed  in  England,  while,  alas !  the  rest 
had  to  be  left  to  their  fate.  But  in  Jesus,  the  great  Refuge,  there  is 
room  for  all.  Millions  of  distressed  souls  have  found  a  safe  refuge 
in  Him,  and  "  yet  there  is  room."  And  while  He  is  able  to  save  to 
the  uttermost  them  that  come  unto  God  by  Him,  He  is  as  willing  as 
He  is  able.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a  poor  woman,  in  a  very  weak  and 
wretched  condition,  crept  slowly  and  painfully  to  the  gates  of  one 
of  the  London  workhouses,  and  asked  for  refuge  there.  Questions 
were  asked  her,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  she  was  refused 
admission,  and  she  was  shut  out  in  the  street.  Unable  to  seelj 
another  shelter  the  poor  woman  lay  down  upon  the  stones,  and  died 
at  the  gates  of  the  refuge  which  should  havetaken  her  in.  It  is  not  sc 
with  those  who  come  to  Jesus.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many  reason* 
why  He  might  turn  us  away  and  bid  us  seek  comfort  elsewhere,  bul 
He  wilLpass  by  all  these  reasons,  and  receive  us  just  as  we  are,  foi 
has  He  not  said,  "  Him  that  cometh  to  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out r 
(John  vi.  87). 

I  hope  I  have  not  tired  you  by  making  this  sermon  about  Jesus  toe 
long ;  but  there  is  one  thing  more  which  I  wish  to  say  before  I  bring 
it  to  a  close,  and  that  is  that  Christ  is  the  only  Refuge.  His  name  h 
"  a  strong  tower :  the  righteous  runneth  into  it  and  is.  safe ' 
(Prov.  xviii,  10) ;  but  "  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  giver 
among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved"  (Acts  iv.  12).  There  was  bu 
one  ark  in  the  days  of  Noah,  and  there  is  but  one  Saviour  now.  I 
we  do  not  find  refuge  in  Him  we  shall  surely  perish.  Have  we  al 
come  to  Jesus  ?  Has  the  new  year  found  us  safely  sheltered  in  Him 
What  say  you,  dear  young  friends  ?  Can  we  say  to  Him  as  Davit 
did,  "Thou  art  my  hiding-place  ?"  (Psalm  xxxii.  7).  If  so,  this  will  b 
a  happy  new  year  indeed.  If  any  of  you  do  not  know  Jesus  as  you 
Refuge,  may  you  go  to  Him  even  to-day,  while  the  light  of  life  i 
shining  brightly  and  the  way  to  Him  is  plain  and  easy.  The  nigh 
cometh,  and  then  we  may  not  find  the  way  to  Him.  I  read  recentl 
of  a  lady  who  climbed  a  huge  mountain,  upon  the  summit  of  whici 
she  intended  to  pass  the  night  in  a  cottage  which  had  been  built  fo 
the  use  of  tourists.  The  lady  reached  the  mountain  top  just  as  th 
twilight  was  fading  into  darkness,  and  wandered  to  and  fro  in  searcJ 
of  the  shelter,  where  a  bright  fire  and  cheerful  light  were  waiting  t 
greet  her.  But  in  the  darkness  she  missed  the  way,  and  though  a 
last  she  came  so  near  to  the  refuge  that  only  a  huge  rock  separate* 
her  from  it,  she  gave  up  the  search  in  despair,  and  died  from  cold  Am 
exposure,  and  was  thus  found  on  the  next  day.  That  death  may  no 
overtake  us  before  we  have  found  safety  in  Christ,  let  us  come  to  Hin 
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just  now.  We  cannot  do  without  Jesus.  We  may  neglect  to  hide  in 
Him  now,  but  in  the  solemn  words  of  one  of  Mies  Havergal's  stirring 
hymns,  may  I  ask  you — 

"  What  will  yon  do  without  Qua, 

When  the  great  white  throne  is  set, 
And  the  Judge  who  never  can  mistake, 

And  never  can  forget, — 
The  Judge  whom  you  have  never  here 

As  Friend  and  Saviour  sought, 
Shall  summon  you  to  give  account 

Of  deed  and  word  and  thought  ? 

"  What  will  you  do  without  Him, 

When  He  hath  shut  the  door, 
And  you  are  left  outside,  because 

Yen  would  not  come  before  ? 
When  it  is  no  use  knocking, 

No  use  to  stand  and  wait ; 
For  the  word  of  doom  tolls  through  your  heart, 

That  terrible 'Too  late!" 

But  the  hymn  also  says — 

• 

"  Xou  need  not  do  without  Him, 

For  He  is  passing  by, 
He  is  waiting  to  be  gracious, 

Only  waiting  for  your  cry : 
He  is  waiting  to  receive  you — 

To  make  you  all  His  own ! 
Why  will  you  do  without  Him, 

And  wander  on  alone  P" 

May  we  all  safely  hide  in  God's  great  Refuge  while  the  door  is  open ! 
— Amen* 
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W1SLEY  is  always  at  the  front.  He  cannot  be  pushed  back. 
Attempts  to  do  so  only  make  him  the  more  conspicuous.  But 
when  will  discussion  cease  respecting  his  life  and  views  ?  Here  is  before 
tom  The  Churchman's  Life  of  Wesley.  By  Denny  Ublin,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister,  F.S.S.  (London :  Society  for  Promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  Northumberland  Avenue,  Charing  Cross.)  In  some 
quarters  this  book  will  probably  raise  a  storm,  but  we  do  not  see 
anything,  as  to  facts,  seriously  objectionable  in  it.  It  reads  like  a 
lawyer's  brief — full  of  details,  and  destitute  of  poetry.  The  case  is 
plainly  put,  and,  we  think,  faithfully.  We  strongly  object  to  some  of 
the  author's  conclusions,  tacit  and  expressed.  We  cannot,  for  instance, 
view  Wesley  as  entirely  passive,  without  will,  without  power,  pulled 
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in  one  direction  by  Dr.  Coke  and  in  the  other  by  Charles  Wesley; 
always  a  staunch  Churchman ;  occasionally  in  action,  never  in 
principle,  a  Nonconformist.  No  doubt  there  was  much  of  the  Tory 
in  Wesley,  and  his  Church  leanings  were  unmistakable  ;  but  it  must 
be  conceded  by  all  that  he  had  the  self-consuming  zeal  of  an  evangelist, 
the  courage  of  a  reformer  in  religion  and  manners,  and  in  his  best- 
considered  schemes,  the  breadth  and  largeness  of  a  statesman.  Mr. 
Urlin  does  not  like  Dr.  Bigg.  Referring  to  a  magazine  article,  "  On 
the  Relation  of  Wesley  and  Methodism  to  the  Church/'  our  author 
says :  "  Dr.  Rigg  professed  to  handle  his  subject  with  '  rare 
advantages.'  One  of  them  appeared  to  be  a  rare  sense  of  freedom  in 
the  use  of  epithets,  such  as  *  semi-popish,'  '  bigoted  and  ritualistic  ' " 
(p.  268).  And  further  on  we  are  told  that  the  second  edition  of  the 
article,  in  a  separate  form,  has  not  been  met  with  by  Mr.  Urlin  "  even 
in  the  British  Museum.  The  third  edition  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a 
neat  volume  early  in  1879.  At  the  end  is  a  *  list  of  books  and 
pamphlets '  relating  to  the  subject,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear, 
from  this  list  are  omitted  not  only  the  recent  books  written  by 
Churchmen,  but  even  Tyer man's  most  valuable  work."  Dr. 
Whitehead,  Southey,  and  Tyerman  are  preferred  by  Mr.  Urlin  to 
all  others  among  Wesley's  numerous  biographers  and  critics.  It  is 
not  [pleasant  in  our  day  to  read,  as  are  given  here,  some  of  Wesley's 
views  on  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  We  are  more  advanced, 
and  our  ground  is  more  Scriptural.  We  have  read  the  entire  of  the 
book,  and  though  presented  in  some  new  lights,  the  great  man  remains 
before  us  in  the  grace  and  majesty  of  his  noble  life. 

Nevxb  were  the  Holy  Scriptures  more  fully  investigated  than  now. 
Men  of  all  tastes  are  taking  delightful  excursions  in  the  fields  of 
revelation,  while  some  are  delving  and  boring,  amazed  at  the  wealth 
of  their  discoveries.  Commentaries  that  are  not  reprints,  but  new  in 
thought  and  treatment  are  increasing  at  an  extraordinary  rate.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  one  more  complete  in  matter,  more 
beautiful  in  illustrations  and  appearance  than  the  Popular  Commentary 
on  the  New  Testament.  Vol.  II. ,  the  Gospel  of  John  and  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D.  (Edinburgh :  T.  and  T. 
Clark.)  When  we  state  that  this  volume  has  been  written  by 
Professor  William  Milligan,  D.D.,  University  of  Aberdeen;  Professor 
William  F.  Moulton,  D.D.,  the  Leys  College,  Cambridgo ;  the  Very 
Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D,,  Dean  of  Chester ;  and  Rev.  Canon  Spence, 
Rector  of  Si  Pancras,  London,  it  will  be  thought  superfluous  to  add 
a  single  word  in  recommendation.  Turning  to  a  crucial  passage — 
the  episode  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  1 — 11) — we  read  that 
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Augustine  thought  that  "  they  were  chastened  with  death  that  they 
might  not  be  punished  eternally.  We  must  believe  after  this  life 
God  will  have  spared  them,  for  great  is  His  mercy.  One  well  worthy 
of  being  heard  has  echoed  Augustine's  words  in  our  own  day  :  '  Will 
these  two  be  shut  out  of  heaven  ?  We  may  hope  even  these  may 
come  in,  though  perhaps  with  bowed  heads.' " 

Another  commentary,  The  Pulpit  Commentary :  Genesis.    Edited  by 
Canon  Spence  and  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.Exell,  Editor  of  the  "Homiletic 
Quarterly/'     (London  :  G.  Eegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1,  Paternoster-square.) 
In  this  portly  and  substantial  volume  there  are  introductions  by 
Canon  Farrar,  Right  Rev.   H.   Cotterill,  D.D.,   and  the  Rev.   T. 
Whitelaw,  M.A.,  who  has  contributed  expositions   and  homiletics. 
There  are  likewise  homilies  by  various  authors — Very  Rev.   J.  F. 
Montgomery,  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  Roberts,  M.A.,  Rev.  Professor  R.  A. 
Bedford,  M.A,  LL.B.,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Hastings.     The  introductions 
Are  worth  all  the  money  paid  for  the  book.   Canon  Farrar  is,  as  usual, 
eloquent,  but  also  fresh  and  suggestive.    We  have  read  nothing  from 
his  pen  that  has  pleased  us  more.    And  those  who  have  had  the 
pleasure,  as  we  have,  of  hearing  Dr.  Cotterill,  will  not  be  surprised  to 
find  him  severely  logical,  scientifically  accurate,  and  critically  cautious. 
One  word  of  quotation.     Canon  Farrar  tells  us  that  "  texts  have  been 
compared  to  those  flints  which  when  struck  open  by  the  hammer 
reveal  a  Drusic  cavity  full  of  crystals  of  the  colour  of  amethyst, 
'purple  with  a  dawn  such  as  never  was  on  land  and  sea.'     The  com- 
parison is  as  true  as  it  is  beautiful,  but  such  rich  contents  will  never 
ta  found — though  they  may  be  invented  and  imagined — by  any 
Ment  who  does  not  study  each  text  in  its  due  place,  and  under  its 
Proper  relations." 

The  present  number  of  the  Magazine  contains  the  first  two  chapters 
of  a  new  story  by  the  author  of  "  Her  Benny,"  &c.  From  the  same  pen 
we  have  to  notice  a  book  of  more  than  ordinary  attractions — Reedy- 
f°rd;  or,  Creed  and  Character.  By  Silas  K.  Hocking,  F.R.H.S.,  &c. 
P^udon  :  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.,  Warwick -house,  Salisbury-square.)  It 
w  fall  of  stirring  incidents  taken  from  real  life.  To  a  person  acquainted 
Wl*h  the  most  interesting  part  of  England — Cornwall — the  book  will 
"*v*the  greatest  possible  charms.  We  read  a  hundred  pages  at  one 
&tting,  and  reluctantly  laid  it  aside  at  the  call  of  other  work  ;  but 
***tty  afterwards  resumed  the  reading,  not  satisfied  till  we  got  to 
f**  close.  The  scenes  of  our  early  ministry  came  back  to  us  with 
"Khness  and  newness.  Village  life  at  farm  and  mine  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  better  described.   This  may  be  deemed  extravagant  praise ; 
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-well,  so  let  it  be.  Still  it  is  oar  opinion.  The  attempt  to  murder 
George  Tremain,  and  the  death  of  Flossy — the  Eva  of  the  book — are 
tragic  and  touching  in  the  extreme.  The  manly  George  Tremain,  the 
subtle,  serpent-like  Mr.  FitzJohn,  and  the  tender,  silent  love  of  Rachel 
and  Kate,  make  abiding  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
Fully  sustaining  what  is  obviously  implied  in  the  title,  character  is 
shown  to  be  preferable  to  mere  creed,  but  the  latter  is  not  in  any 
way  despised.  The  elegant  book,  so  choicely  illustrated,  is  sure  to 
have  a  large  circulation. 

Some  of  the  sweetest  things  we  have  read  on  the  perplexing  Book 
of  Jonah  came  from  the  late  Dr.  Raleigh;  he. had  sympathy  and 
sense  in  rare  combination.  The  Prophet  Jonah.  By  S.  C.  Burn. 
Second  Thousand.  (London :  Hodder  &  Stoiighton.)  A  book  con- 
sisting of  eighteen  sermons,  plain  and  sensible.  The  reading  is 
agreeable  and  instructive.  On  Divine  Repentance  we  read:  "  Truth 
may  be  sometimes  formulated  most  conveniently  by  means  of  a 
paradox  ;  and  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  teaching  of  the 
Scriptures  with  regard  to  the  subject  now  under  consideration  is  thai 
God  iB  unchangeably  changeable  "  (p.  178).  The  auther  tells  us  that  the 
thermometer  is  so  ;  the  tide  is  so  ;  Lord  Halifax  was  so  — "constanl 
in  his  political  inconstancy.''  And  it  is  stated  :  "  As  often  as  a  change 
takes  place  in  a  human  being,  from  loyalty  to  disloyalty,  or  vice  versa 
a  corresponding  change  occurs  in  God  in  relation  to  that  person 
This  change  takes  place  in  the  Most  High,  not  because  He  is  change- 
able, but  because  he  is  unchangeable." 

Any  book  that  will  bring  us  nearer  to  God  in  prayer  and  praise  w( 
heartily  welcome.  The  Prayer  Meeting  and  its  Improvement,  by  th< 
Rev.  Lewis  0.  Thompson,  from  the  fourth  American  editioi 
(London :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.),  opens  new  ground  in  some  of  th< 
particulars  treated.  Everything  is  clearly  and  forcibly  put  L 
u  Hints  New  and  Old"  we  read :  "  Brevity  will  require  condensation 
point,  and  purpose  to  our  petitions.  '  I  never  like  to  hear  one  of  m; 
people,'  says  Spurgeon,  '  pray  for  half  an  hour  and  conclude  with  ask 
ing  the  Lord  to  forgive  our  shortcomings.'  .  .  Inasmuch  as  in  som 
of  the  denominations  the  ladies  are  silent,  except  as  heard  in  song 
why  may  not  such  present  their  thoughts  from  time  to  time  in  brie 
essays,  to  be  read  by  the  pastor  or  some  of  the  brethren  in  the  praye 
meeting  ?  Such  a  custom  in  these  Churches  would  tend  to  cultivate 
the  various  orders  of  Christian  talent,  and  give  us  the  benefit  o 
womanly  prudence,  piety,  and  wisdom."  (p.  206).  A  very  gooc 
suggestion. 
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As  fond  of  work  as  the  late  Dr.  Bushnell  was  when  upwards  of 
eerenty,  Mr.  Cooper  continues  to  write  and  speak  with  marvellous 
Yigour.  Old-Fashioned  Stories.  By  Thomas  Cooper.  Popular  Edition. 
(London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  The  greater  number  of  these  stories 
are  prison-fruit,  being  composed  in  Stafford  Gaol,  during  the  author's 
imprisonment  for  Chartism.  "  But,"  as  he  says,  "  they  are  none  the 
worse  for  that,  nor  their  author  either,  I  am  happy  to  say."  We  have 
here  fan  and  wisdom,  the  comic  and  the  serious,  just  as  Mr.  Cooper  is 
at  the  fireside.  Some  of  the  stories  have  to  do  with  popular  move- 
ments and  transition  periods  in  English  history,  and  are  life  sketches 
of  characters  and  events,  giving,  in  the  most  interesting  form,  lessons 
of  "light  and  leading/' 

Dr.  Macleod  again !  Talking  to  the  Children.  By  Alexander 
Macleod,  D.D.,  Author  of  "The  Gentle  Heart"  Eighth  Edition. 
(London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  No  man  is  better  able  to  instruct 
children.  This  is  quite  as  good  a  book  as  "The  Gentle  Heart,"  which 
we  have  already  noticed  with  unqualified  approval.  The  Doctor,  as  by  a 
chemical  process,  extracts  lessons  from  facts,  and  is  constantly  bring- 
ing goodness  and  truth  to  the  foreground.  Everything  he  has  seen  or 
heard  is  made  to  serve  some  useful  purpose.  Mentioning  the  beautiful 
names  God  has  for  His  children — the  list  closes  with  "  Morning  Stars  " 
tnd  u  Children  of  Light " — the  author  says :  "  I  have  a  great  love  for 
the  last  of  thesa  The  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  is  light. 
And  it  is  like  covering  a  child  with  a  robe  of  light  to  make  light  a 
part  of  the  name."  Then  we  are  told,  in  a  quotation,  that '( birds  are 
very  fond  of  catching  the  last  evening  rays  of  a  winter's  sun,  and  are 
always  to  be  found  in  the  afternoon  on  banks  facing  the  west,  or  swing- 
ing* if  there  is  no  wind,  on  the  topmast  branch  of  the  small  fir- tree. 
On  the  mountains,  too,  all  birds,  as  the  sun  gets  low,  take  to  the  slopes 
to  face  the  west ;  whilst  in  the  morning  they  betake  themselves  to  the 
cutern  banks  and  slopes  to  meet  his  rays.  No  bird  is  to  be  found  in 
the  shade  during  the  winter,  unless  it  has  flown  there  for  shelter  from 
tome  imminent  danger.  This  is  very  remarkable  in  the  case  of  the 
golden  plovers,  who,  in  the  evening,  ascend  from  slope  to  slope,  as 
ea<&  becomes  shaded  by  the  intervening  heights,  until  they  are  all 
collected  on  the  very  last  ridge  which  the  sun  shines  upon." 
(».  98,  94). 

The  man  who  wrote  "Daniel  Quorm"  and  "  Mister  Horn"  is  not  likely 
to  $e  out  of  the  recollection  of  readers.  And  as  his  active  pen  continues 
facing,  his  sphere  must  widen  and  his  friends  must  multiply. 
Ately  Totts,  by  Mark  Guy  Peabse  (London :  Wesleyan  Con- 
fcttnee  Office),  is  not  only  an  elegant  gilt-edged  book,  most  artistically 
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bound,  but  it  contains  muck  good  thought,  vitalised  and  warmed  bj 
Christian  sympathy.  It  is  intended  for  those  "  whose  only  reading 
time  is  their  leisure  time."  "  They  go  forth,"  says  Mr.  Pearse,  «'  like 
Isaac  at  eventide,  to  meditate,  glad  to  leave  for  a  little  time  the  toi 
and  bustle.  And  yet  they  cannot  go  far  from  earth,  seldom  to  wing 
above  it,  and  never  utterly  forgetting  it ;  for  here  too,  as  of  him  of  old 
new  cares  are  close  at  hand.  Isaac  went  forth  at  eventide  to  meditate 
and,  behold  the  camels  were  coming."  If  a  selection  can  or  ought  to  b< 
made  where  all  is  good,  we  should  name  "  Jacob's  courtship,  anc 
what  it  did  for  him,"  as  pleasant  and  sensible  talk,  with  masterb 
touches  of  character. 

Some  important  and  much- controverted  doctrines  are  clearly  states 
in  a  small  book  which  is  before  us.  The  Doctrines  of  Predestination 
Reprobation,  and  Election.  By  Robert  Wallace,  Pastor  of  Cathcari 
road  E.U.  Church,  Glasgow.  (London:  Hamilton,  Adams,  &  Co. 
Strong,  emphatic  words  are  used.  It  is  asked — (p.  74) — "  Does  Go< 
foresee  that  men  will  sin  ?  Of  course  He  does.  But  if  foreknowledg 
involves  preordination,  then  by  the  laws  of  logic  He  has  foreordains 
sin.  SyllogisticaUy  thus :  God  only  foreknows  what  He  has  fixed 
but  He  foreknows  sin,  ergo,  He  fixed  sin.  We  cannot  resist  this  con 
elusion,  if  we  hold  the  premises.  The  Confession  says  He  has  fore 
ordained  everything,  yet  He  is  not  the  author  of  sin.  But  is  it  no 
clear  as  day  that  the  author  of  a  decree  is  the  author  of  the  thin 
decreed  ?  "  In  another  part  Mr.  Wallace  says  :  "  It  is  an  absurd  an 
unreasonable  supposition  to  imagine  that  God  deals  with  rations 
and  responsible  creatures  as  he  does  with  vegetable  and  irrationi 
brutes,  which  He  does  if  the  theory  of  irrestible  grace  is  maintained 
(p.  175). 

Building  Her  House.  By  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Watson.  (London 
Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  The  two  chief  persons  in  this  littl 
book  are  Mr.  John  Chater  and  his  wife  Sally,  who,  in  some  stages  < 
their  joined  career,  very  much  resemble  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caudle.  Bu 
happily  for  Mr.  Chater,  things  mend,  and  they  unite  in  efforts  of  goo« 
ness.     It  will  be  an  acceptable  story  in  Methodist  circles. 

Tales  from  Life.  By  H.  S.  Streatfeild  and  E.  Streatfeil 
(London:  Simpson,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  Well-told  tales,  constitutir 
some  sorrowful  annals  of  the  poor.  The  benefits  of  temperance  a: 
very  plainly  taught. — The  Story  of  Nan  and  Jack.  By  the  author 
"Remarkable  Stories."  (London:  Simpson,  Marshall,  &  Co.)  Tl 
girl  is  of  good  parentage,  and,  after  passing  through  mire  and  trouble 
waters,  gets  to  her  proper  position  at  last.    The  boy  wins  a  station 
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respectability  and  influence.  It  is  a  stimulating  book,  and  to  Man- 
chester or  Lancashire  children  must  be  deeply  interesting. — The 
Minuter  s  Diary  and  Visiting  Book,  and  Clerical  Vade  Mecum,  1881. 
(London :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  It  improves  year  by  year.  There 
is  a  line,  every  Sunday,  for  the  offertory ;  and,  with  other  useful 
information,  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Burials  Act  are  given.  In 
ecclesiastical  matters  important  statistics  are  furnished. 

The  Church  of  the  Future.  By  Archibald  Campbell,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  (London  :  MacmUlan  &  Co.)  Here  are  eight  topics,  all 
of  them  important.  "  Practical  Counsels  for  its  Work  "  seems  to  us 
the  most  useful  chapter.  The  Archbishop  excels  as  speaker  and  writer. 
Few  men  are  equal  to  him  in  clearness  of  exposition  and  popular 
style.  He  has  an  indefinable  dignity  in  public  life,  which  may  arise 
from  a  sense  of  his  exalted  position  and  his  own  responsibilities,  but 
everywhere  he  is  conciliatory  and  kind.  After  remarking  "what  a 
wariness  to  the  devout  soul  are  the  tomes  which  have  been  written  on 
the  nice  questions  as  to  how  through  these  sacraments  (Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper)  the  grace  of  God  acts/1  with  discrimination  and 
ranch  breadth  he  remarks,  "  Oh,  friends,  it  is  a  simple  faith  in  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  and  a  simple  joyful  appreciation  of  the  means 
ordained  in  Holy  Scripture,  whereby  the  Almighty  Godhead  helps  and 
elevates  our  souls,  that  is  of  real  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  I 
do  hope  that  some  hero  present  may  live  to  see  a  time  when  this 
simplicity  may  be  more  prized,  and  the  Church  may  be  less  vexed  by 
anxious  and  profitless  questionings  "  (p.  129). 

Akono  the  excellent  publications  of  the  Sunday-School  Union 
(London :  56,  Old  Bailey)  we  find  A  Popular  Handbook  of  Christian 
Eriunus.  By  John  Kennedy,  M.A.,  D.D.,  &c.  Part  I.  Theism 
*nd  Belated  Subjects.  Dr.  Kennedy  has  here  the  same  quiet  thought- 
ful way  of  looking  at  truth  as  he  has  in  his  public  utterances. 
Cautiously  he  proceeds,  step  by  step,  till  he  and  the  reader  find  space 
Widening  before  them  from  lofty  heights.  Just  the  book  for  a  theo- 
kpcal  student. — Young  England.  Kind  Wurd$  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
fa*  6d.  Large  and  handsome.  Almost  every  page  has  its  illustrations, 
*rth  matter  from  first-class  pens.  Endless  amusement  and  instruc- 
tor Parents  and  guardians,  buy  the  book  for  the  children  ;  it  is 
dieap  and  good ;  we  know  nothing  better  for  young  folk. — Excels'or. 
M*lpt  to  Progress  in  Thought  and  Action.  8s.  6d.  It  opens  with  a  brief 
P*per  by  the  late  Dr.  James  Hamilton,  oh  "  How  to  make  a  Fortune." 
H  contains  history  and  things  of  everyday  life ;  worthies  of  the 
nnmth,  and  great  events  in  national  life;  poetry,  music,  and  eighty-five 
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illustrations,  some  of  which  are  coloured.  Mothers,  give  it  to  yoi 
sons  on  New  YearVDay. — The  Child's  Own  Magazine.  2s.  Enoug 
to  make  a  child's  heart  leap  for  joy,  the  binding  is  so  pretty,  tl 
pictures  are  so  good,  the  articles  are  so  pleasing. — The  Internatio* 
Daily  Text  Book.  Small  and  neat,  with  choice  upper  cover,  and  firm 
bound.  Suitable  for'pocket,  counter,  or  bedroom. — The  Sunday- Scht 
Teacher's  Pocket- Book  and  Diary,  with  Class  Register,  Almanac,  dc,  j 
1881.  8s.  This  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  No  loose  elas 
band,  but  a  fastening  clasp  of  the  same  substantial  leather  as  t 
other  parts  of  the  cover ;  gilt-edged  and  two  ample  pockets.  T 
each  Sunday  there  is  a  full  page,  with  a  golden  text  at  the  head, 
is  the  best  pocket-book  we  have  seen  for  teachers. 

CasselVs  Illustrated  Almanac,  and,  by  the  same  firm,  Tlie  Glad  Tin 
being  the  Little  Folks'  Annual  (London :  Ludgate-hill),  fully  susta 
the  reputation  of  the  enterprising  publishers  for  taste  and  utility. — 7 
Christian  (London  :  Morgan  &  Scott,  Paternoster-buildings)  continn 
to  teach  saving  truth  in  a  practical  way.  Theories  it  does  not  entertai 
but  it  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  record  of  Christian  life  and  work, 
retains  the  faith  of  Paul  and  exhibits  the  works  of  James. — Dickinso: 
Theological  Quarterly,  edited  by  Dr.  Sinclaib  Paterson  ;  and  2 
Homiletic  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  No.  XI.  By  the  Re 
W.  Harris  (London  :  E.  D.  Dickinson,  89,  Farringdon- street).  Bo 
are  in  their  formative  stage,  and  show  youthful  vigour  and  promii 
The  best  writers  are  largely  used  in  the  Commentary,  but  with  discri: 
ination ;  while  the  Quarterly  consists  chiefly  of  original  articles  on  vi1 
questions  by  living  divines. 

The  Decrease  of  Methodism :  Its  Causes  and  Remedies.  By  Arthur  Hani 
Minister  of  Brunswick  Chapel,  Bury,  published  by  request  of  the  Bu 
Leaders'  Meeting.  Price  l£d.  (London :  119,  Salisbury-squai 
Fleet-street).  This  has  appeared  in  the  Magazine,  and  we  are  gl 
that  the  leaders  at  Bury  had  the  good  sense  to  desire  that  it  shou 
have  its  present  form.  Very  skilfully  and  with  no  sparing  ha] 
does  our  friend  expose  weaknesses  and  evils,  and  with  considerab 
ability  indicate  the  remedies. 

Vignettes  of  the  Great  Revival  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  Edw 
Paxton  Hood.  (London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society,  Paternostc 
row).  This  is  just  what  we  Jlike,  but  the  sight  is  most  uncommon- 
an  elegant  book,  containing  first-class  matter.  The  binding  and  t] 
illustrations  make  it  an  attractive  Christmas  book  ;  while  the  skilf 
arrangement  of  facts  and  the  eloquent  words  of  the  well-known  auth 
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make  ii  of  great  value  to  the  student  On  the  unceasing  labours  of 
Wesley  Mr.  Hood  says :  "  We  read  of  his  travelling,  through  the 
long  wintry  nights,  two  hundred  and  eighty  miles  on  horseback,  in  six 
days  »  (p.  77). 

History  of  Doctrines.  By  Dr.  J.  A.  Dornek.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Meyer's 
Commentary  on  the  New  Testament.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians, 
Ephesians,  and  Philemon.  Two  vols.  (Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.) 
Full  of  the  critical  and  the  scholarly,  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
explicit  and  suggestive  to  be  of  great  service  to  all  who  make  the 
Word  of  God  a  study. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

IN  WHICH  THE  READER  IB  INTRODUCED  TO    SOME    OF    THE  PRINCIPAL  CHARACTERS  OF 

THE  8TORY. 

"  Yet  earth  has  angels,  though  their  forms  be  moulded, 
But  of  tuch  clay  as  fashions  all  below ; 
Though  harps  are  wanting  and  bright  ninions  folded, 
We  Know  them  by  the  love-light  on  their  brow." 

Airov. 

I  HAVE  never  been  able  to  discover  why  they  called  her  Ivy.  Certainly  it  was 
not  from  any  likeness  to  her  real  name,  which  was  Elizabeth  ;  nor  was  it  that 
in  disposition  or  temperament  she  was  particularly  ivy-like  or  clinging ;  on  the 
contrary,  for  her  age,  she  was  wonderfully  strong  and  self-reliant.  In  fact,  there 
was  nothing  weak  or  fragile  about  her.  She  was  a  brave,  strong,  patient,  true- 
hearted  girl. 

Under  other  conditions  she  might  have  been  different.  Had  she  been  reared  in 
a  borne  of  luxury,  and  taught — as  so  many  girls  of  the  present  day  are  taught,  if 
not  by  precept,  by  example — that  life  is  all  but  empty  and  meaningless ;  that  its 
chief  aim  and  end  is  to  get  comfortably  settled  in  a  splendid  home,  and  fritter 
away  existence  in  a  giddy  round  of  pleasure ;  that  work  is  degrading,  and  robust 
health  vulgar  and  unladylike ;  that  to  languish  in  drawing-rooms,  or  talk  senti- 
ment under  whispering  trees,  is  the  proper  thing ; — under  such  circumstances  Ivy 
might  have  developed  into  a  slim-waisted,  hollow-eyed,  lackadaisical  young  lady 
of  the  most  approved  type. 

As  it  was,  poor  child !  she  had  to  learn  early  in  life  that  for  her  there  were  heavy 
burdens  to  be  carried,  and  hard  and  painful  work  to  be  done.    Life  was  no  bed  of 
no  paradise  of  dreams,  but  rather  a  wilderness  of  stern*  realities.     Others 
rest,  and  never  know  its  luxury,  because  they  toiled  not.      But  she  must 

*  All  rights  reserved  by  the  Author. 
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work.  That  was  almost  the  first  discovery  she  made  in  life.  And  so  she 
grew  like  a  plant  on  the  storm-swept  hill.  The  shocks  of  life  developed  the  latent 
energy  of  her  nature,  and  made  her  strong  to  meet  other  difficulties  and  fight 
other  battles. 

Had  the  conditions  of  her  life  been  different,  then,  we  repeat,  she  might  have  been 
different.  There  are  thousands  of  vain,  frivolous,  butterfly  creatures  in  the  world 
to-day,  who  are  not  altogether  to  blame  for  being  the  insipid  things  they  are. 
There  are  possibilities  of  greatness  and  goodness  in  them — at  least  there  onoe  were 
— but  the  conditions  of  their  life  left  no  room  for  their  development,  nay,  rather 
checked  every  noble  and  upward  tendency,  cramped  every  energy,  and  made  them 
what  they  are,  "  cumber ers  of  the  ground." 

But  our  work  is  not  to  speculate  on  what  Ivy  might  have  been  under  other  con- 
ditions, but  to  tell  the  story  of  her  life  as  it  was.  It  may  be  a  sad  story  in  some 
respects ;  but  life  is  sad  to  most  people. 

The  romance  that  begins  with  a  moonlight  night  and  ends  with  a  wedding  may 
be  pleasant  reading,  but  the  picture  of  life  may  be  far  from  true. 

If  I  am  to  tell  the  story  of  Ivy  Stewart's  life,  I  must  tell  it  as  it  was,  not  as  it 
might  have  been,  or  even  as  we  would  like  it  to  have  been.  And  it  is  in  the  hope 
that  this  simple  narrative  may  do  some  good,  may  make  some  boy  or  girl  more 
noble  and  kind  and  true,  that  I  resume  my  pen  again  to-day. 

I  cannot  give  many  particulars  respecting  Ivy's  early  childhood.  As  I  stated 
just  now,  I  do  not  know  even  how  she  came  by  her  name.  Had  her  mother  been 
alive  at  the  time  our  story  opens,  she  might  have  enlightened  us  on  this  particular 
quostion;  but  three  years  before — on  the  very  day  little  Ned  was  born — Mrs. 
Stewart  quietly  breathed  out  her  spirit  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  so  Ivy  had  to 
be  both  nurse  and  mother  to  the  little  waif  that  had  been  left  motherless  on  the 
very  day  he  was  born. 

Ivy  was  ten  years  of  age  then,  though  she  looked  older,  and  would  have  passed 
anywhere  for  twelve  or  thirteen.  The  care  of  her  little  brother  kept  Ivy  from 
brooding  over  her  loss.  The  neighbours  who  came  in  day  after  day  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  oame  to  the  conclusion,  after  awhile,  that  "  perhaps  it  was  a  mercy, 
after  all,"  that  the  baby  was  living,  otherwise  they  thought  Ivy  would  have 
fretted  herself  to  death. 

Of  course  all  admitted,  except  Ivy  herself,  that  it  was  a  great  care  and  responsi- 
bility for  one  so  young,  but  she  declared  that  baby  was  no  trouble  at  all,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  the  greatest  comfort  she  had. 

Ivy's  father — always  a  silent  man — never  seemed  himself  after  his  wife's  death. 
He  appeared  like  a  man  stunned,  and  went  about  his  work  like  one  in  a  dream. 
He  scarcely  ever  noticed  the  baby.  When  he  came  home  from  his  work  he  fre- 
quently ate  his  meals  in  silence,  and  then  sat  rocking  himself  in  his  chair  until 
bedtime.  Ivy  rarely  disturbed  him,  though  she  often  longed  to  put  her  arms  about 
his  neck,  and  try  to  comfort  his  poor  breaking  heart. 

Sometimes  she  caught  him  following  her  with  hungry,  wistful  eyes  as  she 
moved  round  the  little  room,  and  once  he  had  drawn  her  to  his  side,  and  stroked 
her  long  flaxen  hair  with  his  hard,  brown  hand,  and  called  her  "his  brave  girl ;  " 
then  he  closed  his  eyes,  and  Ivy  saw  the  tears  stealing  out  under  the  lashes,  and 
rolling  down  his  bronzed,  weather-beaten  face,  but  when  she  tried  to  pet  him  he 
put  her  gently  aside.     It  seemed  to  awaken  memories  too  painful  to  be  borne. 

So  Ivy  did  not  feel  slighted  at  her  father's  silence  and  lack  of  attention.  She 
knew  that  in  his  heart  he  loved  her  dearly,  and  she  loved  him  in  return.  In 
silent,  unspoken  sympathy  their  hearts  went  out  to  each  other,  and  she  at  least  was 
content. 
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There  was  jet  another  member  of  this  little  family,  and  that  was  Ivy's  brother 
Fred.  He  was  two  years  older  than  Ivy — a  fact  he  took  care  she  should  never 
forget.  For  some  reason  there  was  no  sympathy  existing  between  brother  and 
aster,  or  at  any  rate  if  it  existed  it  was  all  on  Ivy's  side.  Fred  was  imperious  and 
dictatorial,  and  fond  of  declaring,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip,  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  world  he  detested  so  much  as  girls  and  babies. 

Fred  had  been  his  mother's  darling.  She  thought  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  too  good  for  her  boy,  and  petted  him  accordingly.  Everything  he  did  and 
(aid  was  of  course  perfectly  right  in  her  eyes,  and  though  occasionally  the 
neighbours  brought  stories  about  what  they  termed  his  "  carryings  on/*  Mrs. 
Stewart  refused  to  give  them  credence.  That  her  Fred  could  do  anything  wrong 
*m  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not 

depart  from  it,*'  is  an  old  proverb,  the  truth  of  which  is  almost  universally 

admitted ;  and  if  we  add  another  word  and  read,  "  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he 

should  not  go,'*   th3  proverb  will  still  hold  good.      Life  is  generally  made  or 

*aarred  at  its  beginning.    "  As  the  twig  is  bent,  so  the  tree  inclines.*' 

-Afn.  Stewart  permitted  her  affection  to  blind  her  to  the  faults  of  her  boy,  or  if 

**>£  saw  his  faults,  she  persuaded  herself  that  they  were  only  virtues  in  disguise. 

3he  never  corrected  him— she  believed  that  he  -did  not  need  it.     She  allowed  him  to 

&°  Jus  own  way,  and  to  form  what  habits  and  companions  he  pleased  ;  and,  unfor- 

tu©ately,  hi*  father  never  interfered. 

***ed  did  net  improve  after  his  mother's  death  ;  on  the  contrary,  he  became,  if 

*K>aaible,  more  wayward  and  imperious  than  ever.    He  scarcely  ever  had  a  kind 

°*xi   for  Ivy,  while  he  never  condescended  to  notice  little  Ned,  excepting  when 

e  Cr*ed,  and  then  only  to  give  expression  to  the  wish  "  that  the  young  squaller 

w*«  dead  and  buried." 

•^  °*"fcunately  perhaps  for  the  little  fellow,  he  was  not  aware  during  the  first  year 

tr^ro  of  his  existence  that  he  was  the  object  of  his  brother's  dislike,  and  was 

*******Xly  unconscious  of  the  unkind  wishes  that  hung  over  his  head.    But  as  the 

***!».«  rolled  on,  the  truth  gradually  dawned  upon  him,  and  at  the  time  our  story 

PC2ZU&    jj£  seemed  to  be  quite  aware  of  the  fact  that  his  brother  regarded  him  with 

***35*  of  strong  dislike,  to  use  the  mildest  term. 
.     ^^  was  a  fragile  child.     "  He  lacked  the  power  of  making  bone,"  the  doctors 
♦^^^    ^nd  ordered  lime-water  to  be  mixed  with  his  food.    The  neighbours,  in  their 

one  ^?*ay'  8aid  that  he  WM  "  ^ickety»,,  and  ^commended  several  "charms ;"  the 
a^  ***ost  in  favour  was  "  that  he  be  drawn  through  a  split  tree,  which  tree  was 
*^**~ards  to  be  bound  tightly  together,  so  that  its  separated  parts  might  grow 
and  the  child's  recovery  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  tree." 
though  a  child,  smiled  incredulously  while  the  neighbours  spoke  of  the 
c  c         j  of  the  charm. 

<  c  *^^ust  it  be  a  full-grown  tree  ?"  she  asked. 
«4  -S^*  y«>"  they  said ;  "  and  an  ash-tree  into  the  bargain.'* 

**  ^Ji?*  wou^  vou  "P^  ***  *"  •*"*  i^y- 

^ ^  ^^ell,  they  hardly  knew  how  it  was  to  be  done,  but  they  had  no  doubt  a  way 

7f^  be  found  out" 
jV     ^ow  many  horses  would  it  take  to  hold  the  tree  apart,  while  Ned  was  dragged 
^^***gh?"  was  Ivy's  next  question. 
3^  ^^Tell,  they  could  not  tell  that ;  it  would  require  a  great  deal  of  strength,  no 


*  es,"  said  Ivy,  simply,  "  I  think  it  would  cure  him  !" 

Oh,  you're  funning,"  said  they  ;  who,  however,  began  to  see  the  absurdity  of 
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the  charm  they  had  been  so  highly  recommending.  After  that  day,  however, 
nothing  more  was  said  about  charms,  but  plenty  of  fresh  air  and  sea  bathing  was 
recommended  instead. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  fresh  air,  however,  and  all  the  "  doctoring, "  Ned  did 
not  thrive.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write  he  was  three  years  of  age,  and  almost 
as  helpless  as  an  infant,  and  scarcely  heavier  than  a'child  of  twelve  months.  But 
what  the  child  lacked  in  physical  strength,  he  made  up  in  mental  vigour. 

u  He  has  too  much  brain  for  the  size  of  his  body,"  was  a  frequent  remark  of  the 
neighbours,  and  certainly  there  seemed  some  reason  for  their  saying  so. 

It  was  a  great  trouble  to  Ivy  that  little  Ned  continued  so  helpless,  but  she  did 
not  give  up  hope  that  he  would  grow  stronger  in  time. 

"  If  he  could  only  use  his  legs  as  well  as  he  can  use  his  tongue,  I  would  not 
care,"  was  a  remark  that  Ivy  often  made. 

And  yet  there  were  times  when  she  felt  that  she  would  not  if  she  could  have 
him  other  than  he  was.  He  was  so  gentle,  and  patient,  and  sweet-tempered, 
always  ready  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss  when  she  came  near  him,  or  willing  to  sit  in 
his  little  chair  for  hours  on  the  stretch,  if  Ivy  was  busy  with  her  household  duties. 
At  such  times  Ivy  was  almost  glad  that  he  was  a  baby  still,  and  she  would  think 
almost  with  pain  that  if  he  should  grow  big  and  strong,  and  independent  of  her 
care,  he  might  become  indifferent  to  her  love,  and  careless  whether  she  cared  for 
him  or  no.  And  Ivy  would  take  him  up  in  her  arms,  and  cover  his  wan  pinched 
face  with  kisses,  .calling  him  the  while  her  "own  little  Ned."  And  the  child 
would  smile  back  upon  her  beaming  face,  and  pat  her  smooth  cheeks  with  his 
little  hand,  as  if  to  assure  her  of  his  love. 

So  even  little  Ned's  weakness  had  its  compensation,  and  Ivy  went  about  her 
work  day  by  day  with  a  heart  that  was  light  and  glad,  despite  the  burden  of 
care  and  anxiety  that  was  never  absent. 

Each  day  when  the  weather  was  fine  and  warm  she  took  him  down  to  the  beach, 
and  bathed  him  in  the  briny  waves.  And  sometimes  they  would  sit  on  the  rocks 
while  the  sun  dipped  down  behind  the  great  waste  of  sea,  and  wait  for  the  return 
of  their  father's  boat,  or  rather  the  boat  in  which  he  daily  plied  for  bread. 

There  was  not  a'neater  boat,  or  finer  model,  or  steadier,  in  all  Northhaven  than 
the  Primrose.  Young  Jack  Winchester  was  the  owner,  as  he  was  of  several  of  the 
other  boats  that  sailed  in  and  out  of  the  little  harbour.  But  when  old  Mr.  Win- 
chester, Jack's  father,  died,  it  was  found  that  ho  had  left  four  shares  in  the 
Primrose  to  James  Stewart  as  an  acknowledgment  of  long  and  faithful  service, 
and  Jack  was  so  pleased  with  his  father's  action  that  he  added  two  other  shares 
on  his  own  account,  and  so  Ivy's  father  became  part  owner  of  one  of  the  finest 
boats  in  Northhaven. 

By  the  time  little  Ned  was  three  he  was  able  to  distinguish  the  Primrose  from 
all  the  other  boats  in  the  bay.  And,  sitting  on  Ivy's  knee  out  on  the  rocks,  he 
would  clap  his  little  hands  when  the  Primrose  hove  in  sight  from  behind  the  head- 
land, and  shout  "  Daddy"  or  "  Captain  Jack"  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

And  so  the  days  sped  on  and  grew  into  weeks,  and  Ivy  went  singing  about  her 
work  from  day  to  day,  all  unconscious  of  the  pain  that  was  in  store  for  her,  and 
of  the  darkness  that  was  coming  on  apace. 


•  « 
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CHAPTER  II. 

IN  WHICH  IVY  IS  TBOUBLED  ABOUT  MANY  THINGS. 

She  se  em'd  to  feel  her  mother's  band  pass  lightly  through  her  hair, 
And  dravr  it  from  her  brow  to  leave  a  kiss  of  kindness  there ; 
She  seem'd  te  view  her  father's  smile,  and  feel  the  playful  touch 
That  sometimes  feign'd  to  steal  away  the  curls  she  prized  so  much.'* 

IT  was  a  still,  warm  day  in  June.  Little  Ned,  exhausted  with  his  many  attempts 
to  amuse  himself,  had  fallen  asleep,  and  Ivy  had  laid*him*  in  a  corner  of  the 
uofi — a  huge,  antiquated  piece  of  furniture,  that  was  'certainly  more  useful  than 
ornamental.  Not  wishing  to  disturb  him,  she  had  carried  a  stool  outside  the  door, 
under  the  porch,  and  was  soon  busy  with  her  favourite  work,  that  of  knitting 
fishing-nets. 

The  cottage  in  which  Ivy  lived  stood  a  little  back  from  the  village,  and  higher  up 
the  hill-side  than  most  of  the  houses,  for  Northhaven,  like  many  another  fishing 
Tillage,  was  situated  in  a  gap  between  high  cliffs,  and  was  sheltered  from  every 
wind  except  that  which  blew  in  from  the  sea.  As  Ivy  worked  in  the  doorway  this 
afternoon,  she  could  look  away  over  the  tops  of  the  houses  at  'the  great  stretch  of 
ocean  that  lay  placid  as  a  sheet  of  glass,  and  shining  like]  a  mirror  in  the  sunlight. 
Far  out  on  the  horizon  she  could  see  the  fishing  boats,  with  their  white  sails  spread 
to  catch  the  passing  breeze,  but  so  still  and  motionless  that  they  might  be  phantom 
boats  slowly  vanishing  into  the  light  of  heaven. 

From  the  little  harbour  there  floated  up  a  curious  medley  of  sounds.  Childish 
shouts  and  laughter  mingling  with  the  hoarse  voices  of  the  fishermen,  and  the 
rattle  of  tackle  as  sails  were  being  hoisted  or  taken  in.  While/lown  the  hill-sides 
came  softly  the  laughter  of  the  haymakers,  who  out  in  the  fields  that  fringed  the 
cliffs,  or  stretched  farther  back  into  the  country,  were  doing  their  best  to  make  hay 
while  the  sun  shone. 

In  the  little  garden  that  surrounded  Ivy's  home  the  bees  droned  dreamy  music 
among  the  fuchsias  and  honey  suckle,  while  ever  and  anon  a  low  moaning  came  up 
from  the  sea,  as  if  it  held  a  great  sorrow  in  its  bosom  that  could  not  be  repressed. 

Ivy  was  in  a  very  quiet  mood  this  afternoon,  and  did  not  sing  about  her  work,  as 
it  was  her  wont  to  do.  There  were  one  or  two  matters  that  caused  her  a  little  un- 
easiness. In  the  first  place  she  could  not  help  feeling  a 'little  troubled  about  her 
father.  He  seemed  to  get  more  and  more  moody  and  silent  as  the  months  passed 
away.  She  had  hoped  that  in  time  he  would  get  over  the  shock  of  her  mother's 
<leath,  but  instead  of  that,  though  three  years  had  passed  away,  he  seemed  to  feel 
her  loss  more  acutely  than  ever. 

Only  that  morning  she  had  discovered  him  weeping  silently  over  her  picture,  and 
the  knew  that  he  had  found  no  ease  for  his  heartache  yet,  and  she  feared  the 
wound  would  never  be  healed  on  earth.  He  had  scarcely  spoken  for  some  days  to 
anyone ;  even  Captain  Jack  had  failed  to  rally  him,  and  his  mates  expressed  their 
fears  to  each  other  that  he  was  getting  wrong  in  his  head. 

But  while  Ivy  was  troubled  about  her  father,  she  was  equally  concerned  about  the 
brother  Fred.  He  was  fifteen  now,  rather  more,  and,  instead  of  being  a  comfort 
and  a  stay  to  them,  was  a  source  of  continual  anxiety. 

His  father  had  wanted  to  apprentice  him  to  old  Mr.  Luke,  the  sailmaker.  But 
Fred  would  not  hear  of  it. 

"  He  be  a  common  sailmaker  F — not  if  he  knew  it !" 

41  Well,  then,  Fred,"  said  his  father,  "  will  boat-building  suit  you  better  ?" 

"  I  should  think  not,*'  was  the  reply ;  "  that  would  be  out  of  the  frying-pan  into 
the  fire.    Catch  me  in  fustian  trousers  and  a  calico  jacket.   No,  thank  you." 
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"  Well,  Fred/'  replied  hi*  father,  mildly,  "  you  have  had  as  much  schooling  as 
can  afford  to  give  you.    And  if  you  havn't  got  a  pretty  good  education,  it  is  not 
my  fault ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  quite  time  that  you  began  to  learn  how  to  get  yoi 
own  living." 

Fred  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  pushing  his  hands  into  his  packets,  began 
whistle. 

"  I  cannot  afford  to  maintain  you  in  idleness, "  said  his  father ;  "  and  if  I  coulc 
afford  it,  it  would  be  very  wrong  of  me  to  do  bo." 

"  I  don't  see  that,"  answered  Fred  ;  "  and  it  is  a  great  shame  that  a  fellow  shoufcK: 
be  obliged  to  work,  whether  he  wants  to  do  so  or  no." 

"  I  don't  think  it  a  shame  at  all,"  said  his  father ;  "  there  is  nothing  dishonour 

able  about  work ;  but  I  think  it  a  shame  for  people  to  be  idle,  especially  whem» 
there  is  so  much  work  in  the  world  to  be  done." 

"  I  wish  I  could  be  a  gentleman,"  pouted  Fred. 

"And  you  can  be  a  gentleman  if  you  like,"  said  his  father;  "  but  I  think  y< 
have  got  a  very  false  notion  of  what  a  gentleman  means.    You  seem  to  think  thai 
if  a  man  has  plenty  of  money,  and  can  dress  in  fine  clothes,  and  spend  his  time  ii 
idleness,  that  he  is  a  gentleman." 

"  And  isn't  he  ?"  snapped  Fred. 

"  Not  unless  he  has  the  qualities  of  a  gentleman,"  said  his  father. 

"What  qualities?"  snarled  Fred. 

"  Why,  gentleness,  and  kindness,  and  uprightness,"  said  his  father;  "  and  unles* 
you  learn  to  govern  that  temper  of  yours,  and  speak  in  a  proper  manner,  you  will 
never  be  a  gentleman,  whatever  e'se  you  may  have." 

"  Humph !  you  seem  to  think  that  any  clodhopper  may  be  a  gentleman,  but  I 
don't." 

"And  the  greater  the  pity,  for  I  am  sure  you  will  never  be  what  you  so  much 
want  to  be  until  you  learn  that  inward  qualities  and  not  outward  adornments  will 
make  a  man  a  gentleman,  and  that  nothing  else  will." 

"  Well,"  said  Fred,  sulkily,  "  what  do  you  want  me  to  be  ?" 

"  I  have  told  you  already,"  said  his  father;  " but  you  object  to  both  the  trades 
I  have  named.    Now  you  had  better  say  what  you  would  like  to  be." 

"Well,"  drawled  Fred,  "  I'll  never  wear  fustian,  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  Indeed !  "  was  the  reply.     "  I  wonder  you  condescend  to  live  in  this  cottage." 

"  And  I  won't  live  in  it  any  longer  than  I  can  help,  either,"  was  the  ungracious 
answer. 

Mr.  Stewart  'said  nothing  in  reply  to  this,  but  he  looked  sadly  at  the  boy  that 
should  have  been  his  hope  and  pride,  and,  sighing,  turned  away  his  head. 

For  some  time  after  there  was  silence  in  the  room,  except  for  the  tattoo  that 
Fred  kept  beating  with  his  foot  on  the  floor.  His  father  was  too  pained  to  continue 
the  conversation  further,  and  Ivy  discreetly  said  nothing. 

At  length  Fred  blurted  out,  "  If  I  must  be  something,  I  think  I'd  rather  be 
a  draper  than  anything  else." 

"  A  what  ?  "  said  his  father. 

"  A  draper  !  "  was  the  reply,  in  a  very  loud  tone. 

Mr.  Stewart  gave  a  low  whistle,  but  nothing  more  was  said  about  the  matter  for 
a  week. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  Mr.  Stewart  said,  one  evening,  "  Well,  Fred,  are  you 
still  in  the  same  mind  about  being  a  draper  P  " 

"I'd  rather  not  be  anything,"  was  the  savage  reply ;  "  but,  if  I  must  be  some- 
thing, I'd  rather  be  that  than  anything  else. " 

So  the  upshot  was,  Fred  was  apprenticed  for  three  years  to  Mr.  Blake,  the  only 
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draper  in  the  village.    Fred  was  gratified,  in  so  far  as  be  was  not  compelled  to 
wear  fustian  ;  but  as  be  bated  everything  that  went  by  the  name  of  work,  his  life 
was  not  a  bed  of  roses,  and  his  temper,  never  remarkable  for  its  sweetness,  became 
Btone  winegary  with  increase  of  days  and  weeks. 

Ho  generally  endeavoured  to  spend  Ids  evenings  by  tacking  himself  on  to  a  set 
°*  fajstish  young  fellows  a  good  deal  older  than  himself,  who  were  highly  amused 
**  hi4B  upstart  ways,  and  who  used  him  as  the  butt  for  most  of  their  jokes. 

bi  *heir  company  he  learned  to  talk  slang  and  to  smoke  cheap  cigars,  in  which 
•rtzel^g  most  of  his  pocket-money  went.  He  could  even  embellish  his  sentences 
with.     «n  oath  occasionally,  though  he  was  careful  never  to  swear  in  his  father's 


it  was  settled  that  Fred  should  be  a  draper,  or  rather  a  draper's  assistant 
— fo*r  there  seemed  very  little  probability  that,  with  his  spendthrit  ways,  he  would 
efer  iaave  sufficient  capital  to  go  into  business  on  his  own  account — James  Stewart 
8eflh*od  to  take  little  further  interest  in  him.  Ivy  was  surprised  that  her  father 
ran^*>0  himself  sufficiently  to  holl  such  a  long  conversation  with  him  as  he  had 
don^  -  but,  when  that  matter  was  settled,  it  almost  seemed  as  if  ho  had  but  little 
furfc^«r  interest  in  life. 

*^y  thought  of  all  this  as  her  deft  fingers  plied  the  shuttle  in  the  cottage  porch, 
tn*   "tile  bees  droned  in  the  honeysuckle  above  her  head,  and  every  now  and  then  she 
a  sigh  and  wondered  what  the  end  would  be. 

Fred  was  getting  into  loose  ways  and  adopting  questionable  habits  she 
tery-  ^^  jmeWf  while  hLj  temper,  when  at  home,  was  almost  unbearable.  Only 
thavfc  Tery  day,  because  his  dinner  was  not  quite  ready,  he  had  pinched  her  arms 
B^iX  they  were  black  ;  while  poor  little  helpless  Ned  bore  on  his  body  marks  of 
hi*  brother's  violence  and  cruelty. 

^H«  did  not  like  to  complain  to  her  father,  for  she  knew  that  already  his  weight 
of  'trrxrable  and  the  sense  of  his  loss  were  almost  greater  than  he  could  bear.  And 
"h&  £eit  that  she  would  rather  suffer  anything  herself  than  add  a  feather's  weight 
*°  'tlfce  burden  that  was  pressing  so  heavily  upon  his  heart ;  and  yet  she  was  at  a 
lo*«  ^rhat  to  do  for  the  best. 

J  txttt  then  a  weak,  childish  voice  called  from  the  interior  of  the  cottage,  "  Ivy, 
where  are  you  ?  " 

.    '  '  I'm  here,  darling,"  she  answered ;  "  here  in  the  porch." 
*  '  "Why  are  you  in  the  porch,  Ivy  ?  " 

"  Bacause  it  is  cooler  here,  and  the  sm3ll  of  the  flowers  is  sweet ;  and  you  know, 
darting,  Ivy  loves  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  sea." 

**  Will  you  let  m3  com 3  to  you,  Ivy,  for  I'm  awake  now,  ani  I  love  to  hear  the 
se%aW 

"  Yet,  you  shall  come,  my  darling,"  said  Ivy,  darting  into  the  cottage  to  fetch 

Uttle  Ked's  rocking-chair ;  and  the  next  minute  the  little  fellow  was  sitting  at  her 

feet,  his  little  wan  face  beaming  with  pleasure. 

"  I  like  to  be  with  you,  Ivy,"  he  said. 

"I know  you  do,"  she  answered,  smiling  down  upon  the  child's  upturned  face. 

"Kft  silence  fell  between  them  for  awhile ;  and  Ned  sat  looking  with  dreamy 

•J*  out  over  the  great  expanse  of  sea,  that  shone  gloriously  in  the  golden  light 

°*  to*  westering  sun.     Lower  and  lower  dipped  the  sun,  till  sea  and  sky  seemed  to 

t*** ins  gulden  base. 

44  fet  it  pretty ! "  said  the  little  fellow,  at  length,  pointing  westward  with  his 
tiny  ftng^ 

44  "'e  glorious ! "  said  Ivy,  raising  her  beaming  face.    "  I  don't  know  when  I've 
mm  ti»  «ky  so  beautiful  or  the  sea  so  calm." 
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"  Is  heaven  up  there,  Ivy  ?  "  mid  Ned,  etill  pointmg  with  hie  finger. 

44  Yes,  it's  somewhere  there,  I  reckon,"  she  said;  "  away,  away  beyond  whez 
the  sun  sets." 

"Behind  that  cloud,  Ivy  ?  " 

"  Yes,  behind  that  cloud,  Ned— behind  all  the  clouds,  and  where  night  nev< 
comes  any  more." 

"  Mamma  is  in  heaven,  ain't  she  ?  " 

"Yes,  mamma  is  in  heaven,  Ned ;  she  went  there  the  day  you  were  born."    Ai 
Ivy  sighed,  and  looked  wistfully  up  into  the  cloud-flecked  sky,  as  if  she  longed 
catch  a  glimpse  of  the  fair  country  of  which  she  had  been  speaking: 

"  It  must  be  very  nice  up  in  heaven,"  said  Ned,  innocently.     "  I  should  like 
go  there  and  see  mamma." 

"  You  will  go  there  some  day,  if  you  are  good',"  said  Ivy,  a  lump  rising  in  1* 
throat.     "  We'll  all  go  there,  I  hope." 

Ned  made  no  reply  to  this,  but  after  awhile  he  said,  "  Was  mamma  very  pretfc 
IvyP" 

"  Yes,  very  pretty ;  and  wo  all  loved  her  so  much." 

" Did  daddy  love  her,  Ivy?" 

"  Yes,  he  loved  her  more  than  everything  in  the  world  besides,  and  he  cried  s 
much  when  she  went  away." 

"  I  wonder  he  don't  go  to  heaven  then,  and  bring  her  back,"  said  Ned,  after  i 
pause. 

4<  He  can't  do  that,"  said  Ivy. 

'*  Can't  goto  heaven  ?  "  questioned  Ned. 

"  Yes,  he  can  go  to  heaven,  bat  he  cannot  bring  mamma  back." 

"  Then  why  don't  he  go  and  keep  her  company,  for  she  must  be  lonesome  ?  " 

"When  God  calls  him  he  will  go,"  said  Ivy  solemnly  ;  "  but  I  hope  that  wi] 
not  be  yet  for  many,  many  years." 

"  Which  way  will  God  call  him  f  "  said  Ned. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ivy.  "  I  don't  like  to  think  about  it ;  perhaps  wo  shall  b 
called  first." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  to  go  without  you,  Ivy,"  said  Ned,  looking  thoughtful,  an 
fixing  his  eyes  once  more  on  the  glowing  sky.  "  I  should  fret  if  you  were  not  wit 
me." 

"  Perhaps  we'll  go  together,"  said  Ivy,  catching  him  up  in  her  arms  and  kisair 
him. 

"  But  it' 8  quite  time  I  was  getting  da's  tea  ready,  for  I  expect  he  will  be  hon 
soon."  And  Ivy  ran  into  the  house,  and  was  soon  busy  in  preparing  the  comin 
meal. 

After  awhile  she  came  out  into  the  porch  again,  and  took  Ned  on  her  knee,  as 
commenced  crooning  a  low  song,  such  as  she  used  to  lull  him  to  sleep  with  whe 
he  was  but  an  infant.  She  looked  quite  a  little  mother  as  she  sat  there  in  the  ligl 
of  the  glowing  west,  her  large  frank  face  beaming  with  tenderness  and  affection. 

After  awhile  she  started  up,  saying,  "  Da  is  very  late  this  evening,  I  woncU 
what  has  kept  him." 

<(  Perhaps  God  has  called  him,  and  he's  gone  to  see  mamma,"  said  Ned,  simply. 

"Don't,  Ned,"  said  Ivy,  in  a  startled  voice,  pressing  him  to  her  heart.  "  Yo 
hurt  Ivy  when  you  talk  in  that  way  ;  but  let  us  go  down  to  the  harbour,  perhaj 
we'll  meet  him  on  the  way." 

"  Oh  yes,  do,  Ivy,"  said  Ned,  quite  ready  for  the  short  excursion. 

On  reaching  the  little  wharf  they  encountered  quite  a  busy  scene.  Some  of  th 
boats  were  being  unloaded,  others  were  just  coming  into  harbour,  while  other 
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were  being  got  ready  for  a  night's  fishing.    But  Ivy's  anxious  eyes  soon  discovered 
tLmt  the  Primrose  was  not  amongst  the  number. 

Going  up  to  an  old  fisherman  that  went  by  the  name  of  Uncle  Jeff,  she  asked  him 
H  lie  had  seen  the  Primroae  anywhere. 

**  Ay,  my  lass/'  he  said,  "  we  passed  her  an  hour  ago ;  her  ought  to  ha1  been  in 
afcnretais." 

**  I  wonder  what  can  have  kept  her  P  "  said  Ivy,  looking  anxious. 
"  Got  a  good  catch  at  the  last  minute,  perhaps,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  or  perhaps 
her  hare  run  in  to  Portstress. H 

"*  In  that  case  da  will  come  home  over  the  hills/'  said  Ivy. 
*'  Moas  likely,  my  lass,"  said  the  old  man ;  "  but  ye  needn't  be  alarmed,  the  sea  is 
like  i  mill  pond." 

"I'm  not  much  alarmed  yet,"  said  Ivy,  "  only  he  is  generally  home  long  before 
this." 

"  ^T»  ay*"  aaicl  Uncle  Jeff,  "  but  he  may  ha'  got  home  afore  this,  for  all  you 
know." 

"At  any  rate,  111  make  haste  home  and  see,"  said  Ivy,  hurrying  away  with  Ned 

^ter  arms. 

"be  found  the  cottage  empty,  however,  on  her  return,  and  one  glance  around  the 

^0la  was  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  that  no  one  had  been  there  during  her  absence. 

**•  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  anxious  by  this  time,  but  she  kept  her  fears  to 

fierself  f  and  get  to  work  upon  some  household  duties,  as  if  her  mind  were  at  perfect 
*Bst. 


you  tired,  Ned  ?  "  she  said  at  length,  turning  to  the  child. 
44  Ol  no,  Ivy,"  he  said ;  "  not  a  bit." 
Then  we'll  sit  in  the  porch  again,  and  watch  for  da.      Hell  surely  be  soon 
*****    now." 

"o-wly,  very  slowly,  it  seemed  to  Ivy,  the  afternoon  waned,  and  long,  very  long, 
p«  £a.ther  seemed  in  coming.  But  at  length,  as  the  last  ruddy  tints  were  dying  out 
m  **■**«  western  sky,  a  hurried  footstep  fell  upon  her  ear,  and  the  next  moment 
Captain  Jack  Winchester  stood  before  her,  pale  and  breathless. 

(To  be  continued.) 
•  )—«■■<■ 
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THEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE. 

THE  annual  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Theological  Institute  was  held  on 
Monday  evening,   November    22,  in  the   large    schoolroom  adjoining  the 
•^oid-street  Chapel.   T.  Boddington,  Esq.  (the  Treasurer  of  the  Institute),  pre- 
■Wt  »nd  on  the  platform  were  the  Revs.  Thomas  Hacking  (Principal),  Marma- 
.*■»  Miller,  Joseph  Kirsop  (Secretary),  A.  Hands,  E.  Askew,  John  Taylor,  John 
B<*ja«mt  Jos.  JEtobinson,  and  Jos.  Phythian,  and  J.  H.  Crosfield,  Esqs. 

*«  Chairman,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  referred  to  the  character  of  young 
^**  *bo  were  required  to  make  able  and  successful  ministers  of  the  Gospel.  The 
2j* 80r*  of  men  to  be  sent  to  the  Institute  were  those  who  possessed  genuine 
J*v  md  spiritual  power,  as  well  as  good  mental  capacity.  A  man  might  be 
"I™*  in  education,  though  wise  to  win  souls,  and  the  Institute  afforded  an  ex- 
eeUe!lt  opportunity  for  such  to  make  literary  advancement.    But  the  old  Methodist 
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fire  was  still  needed,  as  well  as  intellectual  qualifications.  They  must  kc 
old  Methodist  doctrines  and  principles,  and  if  this  were  done,  and  the 
were  well  educated,  the  Connexion  would  have  thoroughly  successful  j 
He  was  glad  that  their  students  were  not  exposed  to  the  same  tempt 
young  men  who  went  to  Oxford.  The  prospect  of  the  Institute  was  one 
encouragement.  It  was  associated,  if  not  affiliated,  with  Owen's  College 
students  would  be  able  to  acquire  that  knowledge  necessary  to  make  tl 
plete  and  well-educated  men  ;  and  after  finishing  their  two  years'  cour 
Institute,  they  might  continue  their  connection  with  the  University  and  ' 
diplomas.  He  anticipated  that  in  a  short  time  they  would  have  a  large  i 
liberally  educated  ministers,  bearing  literary  distinctions,  and  doing  crec 
Victoria  University,  to  the  Institute,  and  also  to  the  Connexion. 

The  Rev.  T.  Hacking  reported  that  during  the  past  year  there  had  been  t 
students  in  the  Institute.  The  students  of  the  first  year  prosecuted  the 
the  English  language,  homiletics,  physical  and  political  geography,  hern 
Christian  evidences,  and  systematic  theology,  besides  English  literature, ; 
of  them  Greek  in  Owen's  College.  The  senior  students  had  studied 
mental  and  moral  science  at  Owen's  College,  physical  science,  homiletic 
and  systematic  theology,  moral  science,  rhetoric,  and  the  civil  and  eccl 
history  of  the  Christian  centuries  in  the  Institute.  Mr.  Crosby  (now  sta 
Hull)  had  obtained  the  Cuthbertson  Prize  of  £10,  Mr.  Craven  the  Junior'i 
£6  (given  by  Mr.  Alderman  Green),  and  Mr.  Houghton  an  additional  pri; 
for  this  year,  by  Mrs.  D ackers,  formerly  of  Levenshulme,  and  now  of  St. 
the- Sea).  Mr.  T.  H.  Opie  had  passed  his  first  examination  for  the  B. 
London  University.  The  Revs.  R.  Abercrombie,  M.A.,  Jos.  Kirsop,  S.  S 
and  Mr.  R.  J.  Lloyd,  B.A.  (the  examiners  for  the  past  year),  had  reporte 
ably  on  the  work  of  the  Institute.  In  the  future  there  would  be  a  pr 
examination  for  candidates  before  entering  the  Institute,  the  standard  e 
subjects  at  present  taught  within  the  Inttitute,  but  which,  under  the 
scheme,  would  have  to  be  learnt  outside,  thus  giving  the  students  an  op 
of  prosecuting  further  studies  than  they  had  hitherto  been  enabled  to  do  i 
years'  course.  The  extension  of  public  secular  education  demanded  th 
standard  should  be  reached,  and  also  gave  reasonable  hope  that  that 
would  be  C3me  up  to  by  the  generality  of  candidates  presenting  them 
admission. 

The  Chairman  then  presented  the  prizes  referred  to,  in  very  f elicit < 
amid  the  applause  of  the  meeting. 

Rev.  E.  Askew  cordially  endorsed  the  sentiments  of  the  chairman. 

thing  required  was  that  our  young  men  should  be  good  men.    None  of 

appreciate  mental  gifts  merely,  though  no  mental  gifts  can  be  too  hig 

Christian  ministry.      Lavator  had  said  that  a  good  physiognomist  ought 

good  physiognomy,  so  it  is  necessary  that  they  who  are  to  promote  virti 

themselves  be  virtuous.     Goodness  in  the  minister  is  necessary  to  perpetui 

ness,  and  Christian  character,   exhibited  in  daily  deportmont,  would 

influence  on  others,  unconsciously  to  ourselves.    Not  that  a  minister  nc 

sanctimonious  or  always  talking  religion,  but  he  should  talk  religiously. 

should  be  men  of  honour,  of  principle,  and  of  power.    If  they  possess  the* 

pies,  they  will  exert  an  influence  for  good  on  their  fellow-men.      Self -si 

demanded  from  the  Christian  minister.      Possessing  this,  he  will  ende 

acquire  every  kind  of  knowledge  necessary  for  usefulness.      His  hope 

Institute  were  strong.  It  had  already  shown  itself  worthy  of  an  existence. 

they  had  a  Church  constitution  which  would  vie  with  any  other,  they  mi g 
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been  wanting  in  culture.  This  the  Institute  was  calculated  to  supply.  What  was 
now  wanted  was  a  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Churches  to  give  towards  its 
apport.  Its  funds  had  not  been  very  abundant.  It  was,  however,  a  matter  for 
satisfaction  that  the  debt  had  been  wiped  away,  but  it  was  desirable  that  its 
current  income  should  be  raised  to  the  requisite  outlay.  A  little  more  method  by 
the  Churches  in  the  arrangement  of  their  collections  would  accomplish  this. 

Bat.  A.  Hands  was  happy  to  find  that  the  prejudice  against  the  Institute 
wis  pawing  away.  It  was  sometimes  said,  "  Let  us  have  the  old  times/'  but  the 
work  of  a  Methodist  minister  now  was  very  different  from  that  of  former  times. 
Then,  a  circuit  occupied,  perhaps,  half  a  county,  and  little  mental  effort  was 
•required.  Since  then  circuits  had  been  lessened,  and  the  people  had  risen  in 
intelligence.  Education  had  advanced,  and  the  minister  must  be  abreast  of  the 
age.  The  demands  upon  him  were  greater,  and  he  needed  a  better  training  than 
fifty  yean  ago.  The  Churches  were  beginning  to  see  this.  Two  things  demanded 
a  niniitry  of  culture  and  power,  viz.  the  spread  of  education  and  the  prevalence 
of  sceptical  thought.  They  might  not  have  to  contend  with  the  giants  of 
scepticism,  but  there  were  other  forms  of  it  which  they  might  have  to  meet. 
Changes  were  also  taking  place  in  theological  thought.  Our  young  men  must  be 
taught  to  defend  the  truth.  He  was  of  opinion,  moreover,  that  the  standard  of 
admission  should  be  raised  and  the  time  of  residence  lengthened ;  and  the  time  is 
coming  when  all  our  ministers  will  be  expected  to  pass  through  the  Institute.  If 
the  young  men  thus  sent  retained  the  warmth  of  their  early  piety  they  would 
noeeed.  But  our  congregations  will  not  tolerate  an  uneducated  ministry.  If  we 
could  torn  out  the  right  men,  men  of  large  hearts,  broad  thought  and  rich  culture, 
we  should  have  a  prosperous  future. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Croasfield  was  disposed  to  advocate  a  college  for  training  the  laity  in 
platform  speaking.  When  arranging  for  this  meeting  it  was  found  difficult  to 
obtain  laymen,  and  yet  this  was  not  simply  a  minister's  question.  To  laymen  it 
*as  a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  have  effective  preachers.  The  Churches  in 
America  and  in  this  country  seemed  alive  to  the  subject.  Much  was  being  done. 
^  was  a  good  thing  to  learn  what  other  Churches  were  doing,  and  Churches  were 
ttuerned  about  their  future  ministry.  Bishops  complained  that  they  could  not 
8*  the  right  men.  They  might  have  good  pastrycooks,  but  not  good  preachers, 
ft*  Oangregationalists  said,  "We  do  not  get  the  right  sort  of  men."  By  the 
^7,  the  Congregationalists  seemed  to  be  seeking  after  Methodist  usages.  They 
*«•  feeling  after  class -meetings  and  local  preachers.  We  were  proud  that 
**itfll  possessed  them.  At  one  of  the  Congregational  gatherings  there  was  a 
P*t  debate  on  college  reform.  The  complaint  was,  they  made  students  but  not 
PMehen.  But  in  our  case  we  called  out  preacher.),  already  possessed  of  preaching 
P°*er,  and  we  qualified  them  further  by  the  Institute  training.  Each  student  in 
fo Congregational  body  cost  £1,000  in  five  years  ;  ours,  about  £200  in  two  years.* 
Mother  complaint  was  that  the  ministry  had  lost  its  power  over  the  male  sex. 
In  America  the  attendance  of  ladies  at  divine  worship  greatly  ezoeed  that  of  the 
***•  He  feared  it  was  the  same  here.  It  was  worth  consideration  how  it  was 
watfanales,  who  have  so  many  domestic  avocations,  should  number  two  to  one  of 
"•males.  He  feared  this  state  of  things  prevailed  among  young  men, he  did  not 
lw"Br  to  depraved  young  men,  but  young  men  in  general.  They  seemed  to  have  a 
distaste  for  public  worship.     He  had  conversed  with  young  men,  and  they  did  not 

*Jhs  net  oort  of  each  student  last  year,  1990,  deducting  students'  fees  and  Principal's 
■vvjarn,  tad  payments  for  books  by  students,  was  only  £53,  furnished  by  the  Connexion, 
*****  £101  hi  two  years  instead  of  £300. 
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like  the  ministry.  He  hoped  the  students  would  remember  that  men  had  soul 
well  as  women.  He  had  no  theory  with  respect  to  these  facts,  if  facts  they  w 
One  great  objection  was  that  preachers  were  behind  the  times.  It  was  said 
Congregationalist8  were  preaching  to  those  who  lived  about  the  accession  of 
Queen  to  the  throne,  the  clergy  about  the  beginning  of  George  UI.'s  reign, 
the  Catholics  to  the  period  before  Christ.  Preachers  should  make  themsf 
acquainted  with  the  present  times.  We  were  not  Hying  in  the  times  of 
Pharaohs,  but  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Texts  should  not  be  taken  to  spl 
ingenious  web  around  them,  showing  their  various  phases,  and  thus  spin  L 
cocoons.  The  preacher  should  have  point,  and  use  sledge-hammers,  if  need 
He  thought  doctrinal  and  practical  subjects  should  occupy  more  time  than 
given  to  them.  The  preacher's  work  was  important.  It  was  linked  with 
spiritual  and  the  supernatural.  Critical  people  had  to  be  contended  with,  anc 
had  to  do  with  the  men  of  the  present  day.  Some  need  reproof  and  some 
couragement,  but  all  need  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Rev.  M.  Killer  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman.  He  was  deserv 
for  he  had  ever  shown  great  interest  in  the  Institute,  and  as  its  treasurer  had  < 
substantial  service.  Mr.  Crosfield  had  said  many  things.  He  makes  us  think, 
remember  afterwards.  As  to  his  remarks  on  women  going  to  the  house  of  C 
the  witty  Sidney  Smith  read,  "  Oh,  that  men  would  praise  the  Lord." 
women  do  praise  Him.  For  his  part  he  thought  that  women  were  better  i 
men.  It  behoved  our  young  men  to  cultivate  their  spiritual  life.  The  gres 
factor  in  success  was  spiritual  life.  Other  things  might  help,  but  spiritual  pc 
depended  upon  spiritual  life.  It  was  a  great  thing  to  know  God.  There  wi 
great  deal  of  cant  about  the  simple  gospel.  Simple  peasants  often  understand 
It  was  easy  to  say  God  is  love,  but  another  thing  to  believe  it.  Was  it  eas 
believe  that  God  loves  me,  more  than  I  love  my  child  f — really  to  know  that  • 
loves  me,  and  has  adopted  me  as  His  child  ?  You  will  find  that  people  need  hel 
understand  the  Bible  so  as  to  realise  its  saving  power.  It  would  require  m 
prayer  and  quiet  meditation.  To  know  the  human  heart,  they  must  search  ti 
own,  and  study  those  writers  who  knew  it  best.  They  would  have  to  study 
times  if  they  would  preach  to  the  times.  They  must  work  hard.  When  M 
delssohn  was  asked  how  he  obtained  his  skill,  he  replied,  ' '  By  working  like  a  hon 
Students  were  perhaps  not  in  danger  of  killing  themselves,  but  they  must  f< 
right  habits  of  study,  and  work  for  the  time  to  come. 

Rev.  Joseph  Kirsop  had  great  pleasure  in  seconding  the  vote  of  thanks  to 
chairman,  but  he  could  not  coincide  with  all  Mr.  Crosfield  had  said.  He  thou 
he  had  used  lamp-black  too  freely.  As  to  the  attendance  of  females  at  one  chi 
in  Scotland  (Joppa)  where  there  were  only  lady  members,  the  minister  took  for 
text,  "  Send  men  to  Joppa."  In  regard  to  the  Institute,  in  addition  to  gre 
sympathy  and  more  liberal  support,  there  was  wanted  on  behalf  of  the  JInsti 
earnest  prayer.  They  should  pray  that  all  the  candidates  might  be  truly  pi 
men,  and  soundly  converted  to  God.    They  often  sang — 

"  Men  of  worldly,  low  descent, 
Let  not  these  Thy  people  be.  " 

And  they  should  sing  yet  more  earnestly  with  reference  to  candidates  for 
Christian  ministry.  They  took  all  precautions  before  admitting  young  men  i 
the  Institute,  but  still  it  was  possible  that  in  the  future  some  might  obtain  admisi 
whose  influence  would  be  evil.  Dr.  Chalmers  had  said :  "  While  it  is  only  pose: 
for  the  best  and  wisest  of  men  to  do  a  great  amount  of  good,  it  is  sadly  possible 
the  least  of  men  to  do  a  great  amount  of  harm."     Sicknesss  was  contagic 
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betlth  was  not ;  and  therefore  they  ought  to  pray  that  no  unconverted  young  man 
might  erer  enter  the  Institute.  They  should  also  pray  that  the  students  might 
enjoy  robust  health,  because  it  was  indispensable  to  vigorous  study.  It  was  also 
to  be. desired  that  the  students  should  be  sober-minded,  for.  although  Dickens  had 
•rid  that  whenever  they  saw  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders  they  were  to  cut  it 
of,  jet  another  of  greater  authority  had  said,  "Young  men  likewise  exhort  to 
be  sober-minded."  Practical  jokes  were  not  at  all  in  harmony  with  devotion  to 
Chris?  ■  work,  and  he  could  not  imagine  Timothy  playing  them  upon  Titus.  They 
should  ask  that  the  students  might  he  diligent ;  nothing  good  was  effected  but  by 
down-right  hard  work,  and  that  they  should  be  wise  to  win  souls  for  Christ. 
Those  who  were  wise  to  save  their  own  souls  should  "shine  as  the  firmament," 
but  those  who  won  souls  for  Christ  should  shine  with  a  greater  lustre,  with  a 
gutter  glory,  "  even  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

Koiwice. — A  lecture  was  recently  delivered  in  Victoria  Hall,  by  the  Rev.  J. 
faerfil,  on  "What  do  you  Think  of  the  New  Parliament P"  Mr.  Councillor 
Cornell  presided.  The  hall  was  crowded  by  a  most  attentive  and  enthusiastic 
todienoe,  among  whom  were  several  Town  Councillors.  The  lecture  was  of  an 
extremely  interesting  character,  while  it  abounded  with  racy  anecdotes  and 
humorous  illustrations.  The  lecturer  dealt  with  the  Bradlaugh  difficulty,  the  ad- 
dition to  the  Income  Tax,  the  Burials,  Irish  Disturbance,  Employers*  Liability, 
Ground  Game,  Money  Orders,  Merchant  Shipping  Bills,  and  Local  Option. 
He  also  touched  upon  several  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  several  Tories  during  the 
last  few  weeks.  His  remarks  caused  great  amusement,  and  were  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  loud  applause.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Percival  for  his  admirable 
fotae,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  H.  W.  Penis,  seconded  by  Mr.  Councillor 
Dtws,  and  a  similar  compliment  to  the  chairman,  closed  the  proceedings. 

Salbbubt. — Nine  Schools  and  Clou- Rooms. — Less  than  five  months  ago  we  an- 
nounced that  the  corner-stone  of  a  school  and  class-rooms,  to  be  erected  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church,  had  been  laid,  and  we  now  have  to 
record  the  opening  of  the  new  building,  which  certainly  reflects  great  credit  on  the 
vduteet  and  the  builder.      The  rooms  will  accommodate  a  Sunday-school  of  350 
Wren,  and  will  cost  £1,800  (including  a  debt  of  £500  on  the  site),  towards 
*toch  Mr.  Gregory  has  generously  promised  £600,  provided  the  remainder  be 
"faed  by  the  Church  and  congregation  within  three  years.     On  Sunday,  No- 
Te*her  14,  special  services  were  held  in  the  chapel,  the  sermons  being  preached 
V  the  Rev.  A.  Crombie,  of  London.     There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the 
uQections  amounted  to  a  considerable  sum.  In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  children's 
wrviee  in  the  new  school-room,  at  which  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  A. 
Crombie  and  J.  Roberts  (minister  of  the  chapel).      On  the  following  evening  a 
PtfeHe  tea  and  meeting  were  held  in  the  school-room,  both  of  which  were  attended 
in  extraordinarily  large  numbers.      It  had  been  advertised  that  Mr.  W.  Butler,  of 
Qifton,  would  preside  at  the  latter  gathering,  but,  owing  to  an  important  local 
**£&#,  that  gentleman  was  unable  to  be  present.    Mr.  Butler,  however,  sent  a 
<tapfe  for  £3  3s.,  in  addition  to  a  previous  subscription  of  £2  2s.      On  the  motion 
°t  &e  Bev.  James  Roberts,  Mr.  H.  O.  Gregory,  amid  considerable  applause,  occupied 
the  ehtir,  being  supported  on  the  platform  by  the  Revs.  J.  Roberts,  E.  N,  Thwaites 
(toettrof  Kaherton),  W.  Clarkson,  B.A.,  T.  Hammond  (of  Bristol),  A.  Crosbie, 
*■*  Hr.  W.  8.  Naish.     In  the  course  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Roberts  apologised 
fo  the  absence  of  the  Rev.  G.  Short  and  Rev.  J.  Piatt.    A  hymn  having  been 
"^i  md  a  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Thwaites,  Mr.  Roberts,  before  Mr. 
®*G*f  made  any  remarks,  expressed  to  Mr.  Thwaites,  who  would  have  to  leave 
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at  an  early  stage  of  the  meeting-,  his  thanks  and  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  fo 
catholicity  he  had  manifested  that  evening.  In  addressing  the  meeting,  the  C 
man  observed  that  it  afforded  him  great  pleasure  to  see  so  many  present ;  it 
indeed,  one  of  the  best  attended  meetings  that  had  occurred  in  connection  wit 
community  within  his  recollection.  The  school- rooms,  he  felt,  were  an  hone 
their  efforts,  and  he  most  sincerely  congratulated  his  friends  on  having  aoquirec 
an  excellent  and  comfortable  building.  The  Rev.  W.  Clarkson  (Congregatior 
then  offered  a  few  remarks,  after  which  the  Rev.  A.  Crombie  addressed  the  me 
First  congratulating  the  assembly  upon  the  admirable  building,  he  adduced  fro 
fact  excellent  advice  and  a  pleasant  incentive  to  future  effort.  There  was  a 
work  to  be  done  for  the  Lord  Jesus,  both  in  training  the  young  and  in  othc 
partments  of  Christian  usefulness.  The  world  could  not  afford  to  do  wi 
either  Conformists  or  Nonconformists ;  they  were  all  working  in  the  same  i 
and  he  could  not  but  feel  giatified  at  the  catholicity  of  spirit  which  had 
exhibited  that  evening.  The  Rev.  T.  Hammond  followed  Mr.  Crombie  : 
eloquent  and  thoughtful  address.  After  alluding  to  the  completion  of  the  bui 
— on  the  capacities  and  qualities  of  which  he  sincerely  congratulated  then 
expressed  a  hope  that  the  practical  consideration  of  the  other  work  (thenewohi 
which  was  beginning  to  loom  in  the  future,  was  coming  nearer  and  nearei 
that  as  it  came  near  he  hoped  their  spirit  would  rise,  and  they  would  be  at 
grasp  the  occasion  with  a  courage  and  liberality  worthy  of  the  high  augury  \ 
that  building  presented.  They  were  not  content  simply  with  always  talking  t 
the  miseries  and  sins  of  the  world,  but  were  doing  something  to  alter  or  <x 
them.  They  were  not  like  some  people  who  were  for  ever  looking  for  the 
Jerusalem,  and  who  would  not  do  any  work  because  with  its  advent  all  sin  i 
cease  and  all  woes  and  wrongs  pass  away.  Things  were  in  a  fearful  state, 
would  admit,  but  they  would  allow  them  to  continue  until  Christ  should  come 
the  New  Jerusalem  be  established.  The  New  Jerusalem  was  the  Alpha  and  O 
of  their  life.  But  would  it  not  be  a  great  deal  better  for  them  and  for  all,  - 
they  were  in  the  Old  Jerusalem,  to  do  the  best  they  could  to  bless  it  and  sai 
and  to  stem  the  tide  of  sin  and  wrong  ?  They  (the  audience)  believed  this 
their  sympathy  in  the  erection  of  the  school-room  testified  it.  And  the  compl 
of  that  building  meant  not  simply  work  done,  but  that  they  had  it  in  their  1 
to  do  work  in  days  to  come.  Sometimes  there  was  in  men  the  ambition  to  be  i 
excellent,  and  worthy.  Man  should  strive  to  elevate  himself  to  a  higher  and  u 
position,  apart  from  his  mere  worldly  surroundings.  Often  a  man's  wort! 
character  was  measured  by  the  circumstances  and  power  of  his  surroundings, 
tainly,  in  many  instances,  they  should  be  taken  into  consideration,  but  this  mi 
they  made  in  judging  a  man — they  forgot  to  measure  him  twice.  Let  them 
the  measure  of  his  circumstances  if  they  would,  but  also  take  a  measure  c 
character.  That  man  was  great  who  was  great  in  love.  A  collection  was 
taken,  after  which  Mr.  Naish  announced  that  £65  had  been  either  given  or 
mised  that  evening,  making  a  total  of  £1,248  promised.  The  usual  votes  of  ti 
were  then  given,  and  the  meeting  closed  with  the  Doxology  and  Benedict! 
Local  Paper. 

West*  oo d. — On  Saturday,  28th  November,  the  memorial-stone  of  a  new  o 
in  the  Lcadgate  and  Consett  Circuit,  was  laid  at  "Westwood  Colliery.  For 
years  a  society  and  congregation  have  been  established  at  this  place,  and 
as  embied  in  a  cottage  room.  This,  however,  has  long  been  too  small  for 
requirements,  and  they  have  therefore  sought  the  means  and  the  land  to  bu 
place  of  worship.  But  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  a  piece  of  ground  where 
build  stood  for  several  years  in  their  way,  and  prevented  them  entering  on 
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undertaking.      Some  time  ago,  however,  the  late  Mrs.  8urtees,  of  Hamster-ley 

Hall,  granted  the  required  ftp  ice,  and  this  on  mojt  liberal  terms,  the  laud  being 

leased  for  ninety-nine  years  at  the  merely  nominal  rent  of  sixpence  per  annum. 

This  difficulty  being  thus  removed,  the  society  set  themselves  to  work  to  raise  the 

necessary  sum,  and  so  far  succeeded  that  a  little  time  ago  the  building  was  begun, 

and  on  the  above  date  was  publicly  and  solemnly  inaugurated  by  the  ceremony  of 

Ujing  the  foundation-stone.     Councillor  Shadforth,  of  Sunderland,  was  expected 

to  perform  the  task,  but  was  prevented  by  urgent  business  from  attending.     It  was 

therefore  done  (at  the  request  of  the  trustees)  by  Mr.  Kirkley,  the  malinger  of  the 

colliery,  ana  a  member  of  the  Society.     There  was,  considering  the  unfavourable 

weather,  a  good  attendance  of  friends  and  spectators.      The  Rev.  F.  Wood  began 

the  service  by  giving  out  the  hymn,  commencing  "  This  stone  to  Thee  in  faith  we 

l*v,"  and  afterwards  reading  Psalm  lxxxiv.    The  Rev.  J.  Fish  then  offered  up  a 

most  suitable  and  impressive  prayer.      The  stone  was  then  laid,   Mr.  Kirkley 

delivering  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  referred  to  the  struggles  the  Church  had  Lad 

in  connection  with  the  undertaking,  but  hoped  great  prosperity  would  crown  it. 

An  address  was  then  given  by  the  Rev.  N.  Fysb,  of  Sunderland,   relating  to  tie 

history,  polity,  and  numerical  strength  of  the  denomination.     A  collection  was 

tk*n  made,  realising  £2  7s.,  to  which  £10  received  from  Councillor  Shadforth  must 

be  added,  making  £12   7s.      The  company  adjourned  to  the  Primitive  Methodist 

**«*pel,  Allendale  Cottages  (which  had  beee  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion),  where  a 

m°*t  excellent  tea  was  provided  by  the  ladies  of  the  congregation.      To  this  a 

£°odly  number  sat  down.    A  meeting  was  afterwards  held  in  the  chapel,  presided 

°»er  by  Mr.  Kirkley,  at  which  addresses  were  given  by  Mr.  Richardson  (Primitive), 

**d  the  Revs.  N.  Fjrsh  and  J.  Fish.    The  Rev.  F.  Wood  made  a  statement  to  the 

et*e°tthat  the  chapel  was  estimated  to  provide  accommodation  for  260,  and  the  cot 

*?*•  e*pected  to  be  about  £300.    This  would  have  been  greater,  but  for  the  fact 

*****  the  members  of  the  society  had  themselves  dug  the  foundation,  excavated  the 

tating  cellar,  and  hewed  the  stones  for  the  foundation.    He  also  read  a  lit t  of  the 

"■criptions  received  and  promised  towards  the  erection,  amongst  which  wan 

*  °f  £10  from  Miss  Eleanor  Surtees,  of  Hamsterley  Hall.      The  servic  e3  were 

r^^Ued  on  the  following  day,  sermons  being  preached,  in  the  morning  and  even- 

UM?>  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hah,  and  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Rev.  B.  Moody  (Primitive) . 

«2***ix>jr  8eoo:id  Cibcuit. — Bruce-road,  Bromley. — On  Tuesday  evening,  Novem- 

23,  the  collectors  and  friends  of  the  society  assembled  in  the  large  school- 

^*&  under  the  chapel  and  partook  of   tea   together,   after  which  the    party 

rejourned  to  the  chapel,  where,  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  David  Annan,  a  highly 

^fettotting  meeting  was  held.    Prayer  having  been  engaged  in  by  Rev.  D.  Irving, 

r*  Annan  offered  a  few  remarks  in  sympathy  with  missionary  enterprise,  and 

^***d  upon  Mr.  Thomas  Day,  the  secretary,  to  read  the  report,  which  mentioned 

r^Qfcgst  other  matters  that  the  society  had  existed  thirteen  years,  during  whit  h 

r1*^  'within  a  few  pounds  the  sum  of  £500  had  been  collected  by  the  children  in 

^*penny  subscriptions.      The  past   year's  result    had  been  the  collection  of 

**  18s.  7d.  for  missionary  purposes.     Of  this  amount  the  largest  single  subscrir  • 

r***  rarely  exceeded  one  penny  per  week,  the  great  portion  of  it  being  produced 

ty  wejckly  halfpenny  donations.     The  adoption  of  the  report  was  moved  by  Rev. 

^Wles  Worboys,  many  years  missionary  in  Africa,  who  gave  a  detailed  account  of 

^••ionary  life,  which  was  listened  to  with  evident  attention.      Rev.  J.  Swaxm 

^thington,  connexional  editor,  followed  in  an  able  speech.    Rev.  £.  Stallybrass, 

^  Brickfields  Chapel,  Stratford,  an  ex-missionary,  also  entertained  the  company 

*i*h  some  M»«««g  accounts  of  his  own  personal  experiences  as  missionary  fat 

**dagaaear.     After  singing,  the  principal  business  of  the  evening  was  then 
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proceeded  with,  viz.  the  presentation  of  valuable  book  prizes  to  the  collectors  i 
had  collected  during  the  year,  each  collector's  name,  with  circumstances  of  \ 
•entation,  being  engrossed  upon  the  cover  of  the  books.  The  Rev.  M.  T.  M; 
also  presented  two  special  prizes  to  the  boy  and  girl  who  collected  the  higl 
amount,  which  consisted  of  handsome  silver  medallions,  with  recipient's  m 
engraved  thereon  and  date  and  circumstances.  These  were  provided  at  the 
expense  of  the  chairman.  The  Rev.  M.  T.  Myers  then  attached  the  beautiful  [ 
to  the  neck  of  the  successful  collector,  and  shortly  addressed  the  meeting,  wfc 
after  votes  of  thanks  had  been  passed  to  the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Day, 
secretary,  closed  the  meeting  just  before  ten. — East  London  Observer. 

Eeratum. — Littteborough. — In  correction  of  report  from  this  circuit,  w 
appeared  last  month,  we  are  informed  that  the  amount  realised  by  sale  of  i 
was  £426,  after  expenses. 
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MR.  JOHN  TANNER. 

THE  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the  village  of  Easton,  near  Winchei 
in  the  year  1815,  and  was  educated  at  a  private  school  there,  and  afterwi 
followed  the  business  of  his  father,  that  of  a  shoemaker.  In  very  early  life 
gave  his  heart  to  God,  and  laboured  hard  for  the  conversion  of  others  in  connec 
with  the  Primitive  Methodist  Society.  He,  however,  afterwards  joined  our  Chi 
in  the  Winchester  and  TVickham  Circuit,  in  which  he  continued  a  consis 
member  until  his  death.  In  the  year  1842  he  took  the  lead  in  erecting  a  chap< 
Kingsworthy,  and  also  was  one  of  the  first  to  establish  the  Kingsworthy  Relig 
Benefit  Society,  which  is  still  a  great  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood. 

He  was  a  man  of  very  considerable  intelligence,  and  a  most  acceptable  ] 
preacher,  and  often  walked  thirty  miles  on  the  Sunday  and  preached  twice.  . 
while  especially  interested  in  that  part  of  the  vineyard  with  which  he  was  a 
dated,  was  always  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  all  who  loved  the  Lord  J< 
He  felt  a  warm  interest  in  the  Temperance  cause,  and  had  been  an  abstainer  al 
life. 

In  early  manhood  he  was  the  subject  of  severe  trial,  but  frequently  was  hea 
declare  that  he  realised  the  promise  "  As  thy  day  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 
first  wife,  who  was  a  sincere  Christian,  was  called  to  her  eternal  rest  after 
years  of  married  life,  leaving  a  son  and  daughter,  who  are  still  consistent  men 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  their  native  place.     After  some  time  he  was  a 
married,  but  was  called  to  part  with  the  object  of  his  affections,  whe  died  u 
Lord,  leaving  him  with  another  daughter,  who  is  now  the  wife  of  one  of  our 
preachers. 

After  his  second  marriage  he  gave  up  his  business  and  became  a  land 
veyor,  and  carried  on  an  extensive  business,  farming  700  acres,  and  held,  in  t 
(ion,  the  office  of  land  steward  to  E.  Shelley,  Esq.,  of  Avington-park.  But  i 
prosperity  he  never  forgot  the  Giver  of  all  his  blessings,  but  continued  as  hu 
as  in  his  earlier  days.  In  his  fiftieth  year  he  married  the  lady  who  survives 
and  who  heartily  joined  him  in  every  good  work,  and  is  left  with  a  son  fr* 
years  of  ag*e,  to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss. 

During  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he  was  a  liberal  supporter  of  the  Prim 
Methodists  in  a  place  where  we  have  no  cause,  and  helped  them  to  rebuild  1 
chapel.  For  some  years  before  his  death  he  removed  to  a  farm  four  miles  from 
nearest  chapel.    During  this  time  he  held  meetings  at  his  own  house  every  w 
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and  conducted  the  service  there  the  Sunday  prior  to  his  death.  His  death  will  never 

be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it :  it  was  indeed  a  glorious  end.    A  few  days 

previous  to  his  death  he  suffered  severely,  but  bore  all  with  the  utmost  patience, 

not  a  murmur  escaped  his  lips.    On  Friday  before  his  death  Mr.  Cooper  visited 

him,  and  found  him  in  a  happy  frame  of  mind,  fully  prepared  for  the  change  which 

'Was  then  so  near.    A  little  before  his  death  he  requested  those  who  were  about  his 

bed  to  sing  that  beautiful  hymn,  "  There's  a  land  that  is  fairer  than  day."    And 

on  being  asked  by  his  eldest  son  whether  he  had  any  wave  of  trouble  on  his  breast, 

be  answered,  "Not  one!  not  one !  safe  home  to  Jesus!"    And  in  this  glorious 

«tate  he  fell  asleep  on  the  24th  of  August,  1879.  He  was  interred  in  Easton  church - 

jud,  and  was  followed  to  the  grave  by  200  persons,  who  thus  showed  their  esteem 

for  him. 

h  parish  matters  he  took  an  interest,  and  notwithstanding  that  he  was  a 

dissenter,  was  highly  respected  by  the  Hector  of  Easton,  the  Rev.  A.  Woodhouse, 

who,  together  with  his  daughter,  drove  four  miles  to  see  him  on  the  day  he  died, 

*nd  on  the  following  Sunday  referring  to  his  death,  said,  "  He  had  held  every 

i***ochial  office,  and  it  might  well  be  said  of  him,  '  Though  diligent  in  business,  he 

fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord,'" 

MISS  SARAH  SAVAGE. 

subject  of  the  following  sketch,   Miss  Sarah  Savage,   was  born  at  Helsby, 

Chester,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1857,  where  she  also  died  on  the  September  25th, 

*  S8o  .    Her  parents  had  usually  attended  church,  but  there  being  no  Sunday-school 

connection  with  it,  and  there  being  one  at  the  Methodist  Free  Church,  and  as 

were  anxious  concerning  her  education,  Sarah  was  at  an  early  age  entered  as 

I>^*.pil  there.     In  course  of  time  others  of  their  numerous  family  were  also  sent, 

the  parents  finally  associated  themselves  with  the  same  body ;  Mrs.  Savage 

the  first  who  actually  became  a  member.    It  happened  that  when  Sarah  was 

six  years  old  there  were  some  revival  services  held  in  the  village,  and  she, 

her  father,  attended  them.    The  preacher,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks,  very 

^°*-*i.tedly  put  it  to  the  congregation  that  such  of  them  as  were  willing  to  be  on  the 

^--0>*^^,8  side  should  hold  up  their  hand.    Among  the  first  to  give  an  affirmative 

re»ponse  was  little  Sarah,  but  noticing  that  her  father's  hand  was  not  held  up  she 

totaxsliingly  said,  *  *  Father,  don*  t  you  wish  to  be  on  the  Lord*  s  side  P  * '     This  inquiry, 

90  **»£?ectionately  made  by  his  little  daughter,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  it  was 

**ofc  long  until  the  head  of  the  family  likewise  became  a  member. 

I?*:r»m  an  attentive  and  punctual  scholar  Sarah  in  due  time  became  a  useful  and 

u&ft&ful  teacher ;  and  evidence  was  not  wanting  in  proof  of  the  Lord's  blessing 

*pox*  her  work.    From  her  earliest  infancy  she  was,  like  her  mother,  fond  of  sing- 

ltt3T  »  and  her  sweet  voice  and  correct  ear  made  her  an  accepted  leader  of  the  chapel 

choir-.    Before*  he  health  gave  way  she  was  not  unfrequently  sent  for  to  cheer  the 

*"**  chamber  with  her  heavenly  music.    She  had  scarcely  reached  her  seventeenth 

)reaf  *hen  consumption,  that  deadly  malady,  showed  itself,  and  for  the  long  period 

°*  ***  years  she  was  a  patient  and  a  truly  pious  sufferer.    Her  resignation  for  one 

80  young  was  indeed  wonderful,  her  deportment,  if  not  her  words,  seemed  to  say 

*°  ***  who  came  near  her,  '  *  See  how  a  Christian  can  suffer. ' '  The  one  end  of  her  being 

aPPeared  to  be  to  live  near  to  God,  and  as  she  neared  the  end  of  her  pilgrimage 

"**  common  exclamation  was,  "  What  can  I  do  to  praise  Him ;"   When  her  fellow 

*****hars  visited  her,,  and  were  moved  to  tears  by  her  sufferings,  she  would  admonish 

*■**&.  not  to  cry,  but  to  live  so  as  to  meet  her  in  the  better  land.    To  her  parents 

**•  often  said  that  death  had  no  terrors  for  her,  that  it  was  only  changing  a  vile 

***T  tor  a  glorious  body,  Sec.    Having  a  younger  brother  in  New  Zealand,  it  was 
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among  her  last  efforts  to  indite  a  letter  to  him,  and  she  laid  it  specially  upon  hec^ 
father  to  be  sure  to  let  George  know  that  she  would  wait  for  him  at  heaven's  gate.  - 
Among  her  last  requests  to  her  mother  was  that  she  would  sing  "  Jesus,  Lover  otr^ 
my  soul."  On  the  morning  of  her  death  she  said  that  she  saw  the  pilgrims  cross—  * 
ing  the  river,  but  they  all  had  their  heads  above  water.  Noticing  that  the  friend*  M 
around  her  bed  were  weeping  she  feebly  told  them  not  to  cry,  for  she  was  goinj^ 
home ;  and  so  "  she  fell  on  sleep." 

Miss  Savage  was  the  first  Dissenter  buried  in  Helsby  churchyard  under  UtrrM 
new  Act,  and  the  funeral  was  solemn  and  impressive.  The  corpse  was  born**  __■ 
shoulder  height,  by  young  men,  members  of  the  Band  of  Hope,  while  the  monrnei  — ■ 
with  the  teachers,  friends,  and  Sunday-scholars  formed  a  long  procesair-^ 
behind.  The  service  at  the  grave  was  conducted  by  the  circuit  minister,  the  Be  -^= 
Robert  Trotter,  and  consisted  of  a  part  of  the  Church  Burial  Service,  a  she 
address,  prayer,  and  the  singing  of  two  of  deceased's  favourite  hymns — "  What 
Friend  I  have  in  Jesus,"  and  "  Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus." 

Thus  passed  away  to  her  abundant  reward  one  of  whom  it  may  truly  be  affirm* 
that  she  lived  in  the  light  of  His  countenance,  and  effectively  adorned  the  profc 
of  her  faith.  D.  S. 

MRS.  J.  B.  BURROWS. 

The  late  Elizabeth  Wilkinson,  the  beloved  wife  of  Dr.  John  Bamford  Burro 
was  born  at  Appleton,  in  the  county  of  Chester,  on  the  19th  of  March,  1799. 
very  early  life  she  was  admitted  to  the  Baptist  Church,  the  ordinance 
observed  in  a  brook  at  Can-lane,  in  the  county  of  her  birth.    Her  future 
was  among  the  spectators. 

Shortly  afterwards  Appleton  was  visited  by  Wesleyan  preachers,  and  the 
ject  of  this  sketch  became  a  diligent  and  zealous  member  of  their  community,  o: 
walking  eight  miles  to  enjoy  Christian  fellowship.     Her  marriage  occurred  w) 
she  was  but  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  whilst  her  husband  was  known  in  the 
trict  as  "  the  boy  preacher."     Mrs.  Burrows  had  seven  children,  five  daughters 
two  sons,  of  whom  only  two  daughters  survive  her,  Mrs.  P.  Mactaggart  and  M~ 
R.  Quiliam.    The  Rev.  Wm.  Hume  Elliott,  of  Ramsbottom,  kindly  responded 
the  writer's  request  by  sending  the  following  account  of  his  late  dear  relative : — 

Endowed  with  much  intellectual  penetration,   allied  with  great  soundness  0- 
judgment,   and  womanly  tact,  Mrs.   Burrows  was  fitted  to  adorn  any  position* 
whether  lofty  or  lowly,  to  which  God  in  His  providence  might  have  seen  meet 
call  her ;  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  one  more  specially  adapted  for  any  sphere 
than  our  departed  friend  was,  for  the  important  sphere  she  filled  for  upwards  of 
sixty  years  as  the  wife  of  a  Christian  physician — one  who,  while  labouring  in  the 
beneficent  work  of  alleviating  the  ills  of  the  body,  toiled  with  no  less  enthusiasm  as 
a  loyal  disciple  of  the  Great  Physician  of  souls. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  see  Mrs.  Burrows  frequently  in  her  latter  days,  and  on 
several  occasions,  during  seasons  of  severe  physical  suffering  and  distress,  to  be  a 
humble  minister  of  Christian  consolation.  One  of  these  occasions  is  somewhat  more 
vividly  impressed  upon  my  mind  than  the  others.  It  was  some  weeks  before  her 
decease,  and,  on  the  evening  referred  to,  she  was  sorely  tried  by  one  of  those  pain- 
ful paroxysms  through  many  of  which  she  was  called  to  pass.  Being  present  in 
the  family  at  the  time,  I  was  asked  to  go  to  her.  After  her  wonted  kindly  words 
ef  greeting,  though  suffering  much,  she  spoke  to  me  with  unusual  freedom  on 
spiritual  concerns.  With  much  tenderness  of  spirit,  she  told  me,  as  tears  filled  her 
eyes,'  and  trickled  down  her  cheeks,  that  she  feared  she  was  not  patient  enough. 
She  said — and  she  had  told  me  the  same  on  similar  occasions  before — that  it  seemed 
as  if  Satan  specially  tried  to  make  her  impatient  in  her  suffering  under  the  hand  of 
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the  Lord.    I,  myself  not  unmoved,  gently  reminded  her  of  such  precious  passages 

°tthe  Word  of  God,  as  the  following :  "My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee  :  for  my 

9b*3gt*h  is  made  perfect  in  weakness."  "  Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the 

Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  Him :  for  He  knoweth  our  frame ;  He  remembereth 

^*  we  are  dust."    "  The  mountains  shall  depart,  and  the  hills  be  removed,  but  my 

**adness  shall  not  depart  from  thee,  nor  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed, 

tmth  t^txe  Lord,  that  hath  mercy  upon  thee."     These  and  kindred  portions  of  the 

Stfriptrtajes  were  instrumental  in  soothing  the  mind,  and  in  a  little  while  came 

^rate^iij  calm  and  rest. 

At  "fcliis  time  Mrs.  Burrows  told  me  of  her  early  days.  Most  sacred  to  her  seemed 
to  be  t^&ze  memory  of  her  sainted  mother,  who  was  early  called  away  from  her,  and 
whose  prayers  we  cannot  doubt  were  answered  in  the  early  conversion  of  her 
daugh.-fc«r,  after  she  had  gone  to  be  with  Christ.  As  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning 
beautifully  puts  it  in  her  great  poem,  the  bereaved  girl,  no  doubt — 

"Felt  a  mother- want  about  the  world  ;" 
but  tx-^^ading-  in  her  mother's  steps  she  attended  Christian  service,  obtained  the  price- 
less t>l<e*sing,  and  learned  to  love  the  Lord's  people.  With  a  theological  library  of 
hj  orvciinary  character  always  at  hand,  her  favourite  book  was  the  Bible,  with  the 
comnc^^ntary  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  Through  long  and  appreciative  perusal  she 
posse^^ed  a  knowledge  of  that  learned  work,  which,  I  fear,  only  a  few  of  our  Church 
m?nl^en  ever  attain  to. 

Mt>i .  Burrows  had  no  sympathy  with  bigotry  or  ecclesiastical  tyranny  of  any 
kind  »    whether  practised  by  the  Pope  of  Rome  or  the  people  of  a  Protestant  congre- 
gation.    She  honoured  the  just,  the  patriotic,  and  the  free.     Her  spirit  was 
natu-x-^Uy  broad,  kindly,  and  tolerant ;  nursed,  not  on  any  single  theological  system, 
I*11  °xx  the  wide  and  various  pasturage  of  the  Word  of  God.     Christian  cheerfulness 
*he  lo-ve^  out  any  approach  to  levity  would  be  likely  to  elicit  some  brief  caustic 
remri"^V,  which,  however  quietly  spoken,  was  not  likely  to  require  repetition. 
^  T*x*>  longest  day  here  ends  in  night :  the  longest  life  here  has  its  close.     In  her 
eI?*x*t:x--*ccond  vear — the  mind  still  retaining  its  wonted  clearness — the  end  drew 
near~-     The  last  words  of  Lady  Ann  Elcho  were,  "  Oh,  come  to  me  sweet,  Lord  Jesus, 
ana^   ti^ke  me  to  Thy  mansions,"  and  John  Knox,  the  great  Scottish  reformer,  said, 
**  ^^^«et  Jesus  into  Thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit."     Mrs.  Burrows,  as  if  catch- 
a  k^^rlier  glimse  of  her  adorable  Lord  as  the  shadows  of  time  were  thinned  away  by 
*^?   approach  of  the  eternal  dawn,  said,  "My  sweet  Jesus?"     Then,  as  a  wearied 
""^   *softly  folds  its  wings  and  sinks  to  rest,  so  peacefully  our  venerable  mother 
Pa*2**d  away. 

*^*e  departure  was  on  Sept.  8,  1880,  the  interment  at  the  Necropolis  on  Sept.  11; 
ant*  On  Oct.  3  a  memorial  service  was  conducted  in  Wellington -road  Chapel,  Liver- 
P^**-   South  Circuit.     Several  interesting  letters  were  read,  and  the  principal  lessons 

°  ^**«  life  and  character  of  Mrs.  Burrows  were  presented  and  emphasised. 

E.  J.  T. 
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y^^Xrmi.,  wife  of  Edward  Craine,  of  Liverpool,  died  on  Saturday,  November  13,  at 
S?     ue  of  67.    She  was  a  member  of  the  Church  in  Grove-street  at  the  time  of 


^eeeape,  and  had  been  united  with  the  Methodist  societies  for  upwards  of  forty 
^_  f».  She  was  a  quiet,  consistent  Christian  ;  of  a  singularly  retiring  disposition ; 
^St^od  wife,  and  a  devoted  mother.  It  was  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  to  her 
*J*^ee  her  children  working  for  that  Master  she  so  quietly  served.  Her  end  was 
^^jye.    She  fell  asleep  in  Jesus. 

_*|otiiib*b  24,  1880,  Hannah,  wife  of  Rev.  J.  W.  Thomas,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
******    Her  last  affliction  was  heavy ;  her  end  was  triumphant. 
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*    Maboiret  Emily,  the  beloved  younger  daughter  of  John  and  Caroline  Thomp- 
son, of  Harrogate.    Born  December  12, 1864 ;  died  November  14,  1880. 

From  sin  and  sorrow  she  has  passed  away, 
On  angels*  wings  to  join  their  perfect  lay : 
Earth  could  no  longer  hold  so  fair  a  flower ; 
And  now,  though  storms  may  beat  and  tempests  lower, 
She  heeds  them  not ;  safe  on  her  Saviour's  Breast 

She  is  at  rest. 

»»—«■■<■ 
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"The  Salvation  Army." 

IK  November  we  called  attention  to 
this  new  form  of  the  Church  militant, 
and  cited  the  opinion  of  the  Bishop  of 
Carlisle  on  the  movement.  Mr.  Henry 
Cottle,  a  member  of  one  of  our  Churches 
in  Liverpool,  has  written  to  us  in  ap- 
proval of  the  "Army."  He  says:  "The 
Salvation  Army,  without  in  the  least 
lowering  the  Gospel  standard,  or  soiling 
the  purity  of  its  precious  truths,  adapt 
their  services  to  the  people  among  whom 
they  labour;  and  if  we  do  not  quite 
agree  with  all  the  means  they  use,  God 
is  pleased  to  own  their  efforts  and  bless 
them  to  the  salvation  of  many  souls; 
and  X,  therefore,  think  that  the  work 
ought  to  have  the  sympathy  and  help  of 
other  Christians.  I  know  they  are 
doing  a  large  amount  of  good ;  and  their 
services  are  well  attended,  and  marked 
with  great  power.  ...  I  am  in 
no  way  connected  with  them,  but  have 
the  privilege  of  knowing  personally 
many  of  the  officers,  and  I  can  say  that 
they  are  men  and  women  whose  lives 
are  love  and  self-sacrifice  combined,  who 
teach  and  exemplify  holiness,  and  are 
most  anxious  to  rescue  the  perishing." 
Our  correspondent  will  pardon  the 
liberty  we  have  taken  in  the  way  of 
transposition,  and  otherwise,  ol  some  of 
his  words ;  we  have  pleasure  in  placing 
his  well-expressed  views  fully  before  our 
readers.  We  are  not  squeamish  about 
means  when  good  is  done.  We  should 
prefer  the  orderly,  but  when  this  is  a 
failure,  or  say,  not  manifestly  effectual, 
let  conventionalities  and  proprieties  give 


way,  that  the  unrestrained  Gospel  may 
have  the  widest  possible  range,  and  be  a 
fresh  element  of  life  to  sinners  the  most 
abject  and  fallen.  Wo  must  not  be 
automata,  mere  nodding  porcelain 
figures ;  we  must  not  be  mealy-mouthed 
while  sin  is  rife  and  rampant,  but  must 
"cry  aloud,  and  tpare  not."  Do  any- 
thing, say  anything,  rather  than  let  the 
Churches  slumber  and  souls  be  lost. 


The  Methodist  (Ecumenical 
Council. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  executive,  or 
preparatory  committee,  in  the  Centenary 
Hall,  it  was  decided  to  admit,  in  com* 
plianoe  with  an  urgent  request,  two  per- 
sons as  members  of  the  Congress  to 
represent  the  Free  Gospel  Methodists ; 
they  appear  to  have  about  4,000  mem- 
bers, and  are  doing  good  in  Lancashire. 
The  minutes  of  the  convention,  called  a 
few  weeks  ago,  for  consultation  with 
the  executive,  were  considered,  and, 
with  little  alteration,  adopted.  The 
sum  of  £2,500,  which  it  is  supposed  will 
be  required  to  meet  unavoidable  ex- 
penses, it  was  agreed  should  be  con- 
tributed at  the  rate  of  £12  10s.  each 
representative.  This  judicious  and  im- 
partial course  was  taken,  as  it  would  be 
likely  to  prevent  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty in  action  and  result.  Sub -com- 
mittees were  named  and  order  of  pro- 
cedure indicated,  and  will  be  constituted 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  executive. 
There  will  be — 1st,  reception ;  2nd, 
finance ;  3rd,  publication ;  4th,  business, 
committees.  The  Congress  next  Sep- 
tember will  sit  fourteen  days,  that  two 
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nx&djays  may  be  included.  -  We  have 
10  report  of  these  proceedings,  but, 
how  anxious  our  people  are  to 
oow  particulars  as  they  may  occur,  we 
■t-ve  Tentured  to  put  this  note  before 
i.  We  may  add  that  the  Wesleyan 
it  was  in  the  chair,  and  sustained 
position  with  urbanity  and  tact.  The 
r,  the  Bey.  John  Bond,  is  every 
Hi  Tig  that  could  be  desired,  sensible, 
otarteoua,  unobtrusive,  and,  with  curbed 
r,  quiet-mannered. 


Sir  Edward  Baines. 

-dbkbyed  was  the  title  which  Her 
^£*jeaty  has  conferred  on  this  man  of 
"Onour  and  unsullied  reputation.      It 
"w**  a  long  time  in  coming,  for  Sir  Ed- 
"•"wd  is  now  an  octogenarian,  and  his 
Protracted  life  has  been  one  of  unremit- 
W  toil  for  the  public  good.    He  has 
****  blessed  in  blessing  others;    the 
***ao!isness  he  has  always  had  that  he 
***  Helping  and  directing  thousands  in 
***  psth  of  industry  and  uprightness, 
***>  when  misunderstood  and  roughly 
^•adH  Have  afforded  him  satisfaction 
"^  aoenity  of  mind.    There  has,  pro- 
lyl not  been  a  single  liberal  measure 
apolitical  life,  not  a  philanthropic  pro- 
)**>  national  or  confined  to  the  town  he 
*•  bo  much  benefited;  not  an  ample 
'"tat*  of  education  or  of  temperance; 
**  a  confederation  of  mechanics'  insti- 
tutions, or  anything  likely  to  elevate  the 
VOf^ng  classes ;  not  a  stage  in  the  Free 
Trade  campaign,  or  anything  done  to 
FBBote  commerce  and  peace ;    not  a 
CWitian  missionary  enterprise,  for  the 
***%  years,  but  his  pen  or  his  tongue 
■**  been  rigorously  employed  to  defend 
ti*  tight,  and  advance  the  good.    We 
■°  B°t  require  any  information,  as  we 
ta*  closely  observed  the  career  of  the 
**thy  man,  and  occasionally,  though 
™t  humble  way,  acted  in  concert  with 
*^»  in  the  grand  old  town  of  Leeds.    A 
i*Ueman    in   deportment,    a    fluent 
4*tar,  a  clear  writer,  a  sage  adviser, 


a  good  man,  warm  and  abiding  in  his 
attachments,  we  rejoice  to  see  honours 
thickening  around  him  in  the  shaded 
light  of  a  calm,  beautiful  eventide. 


Rev.  T.  Pelham  Dale. 

In  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order, 
this  gentleman  has  been  sent  back  to 
prison.    Why  should  political  rebels  be 
punished  in  Ireland  and  not  ecclesiasti- 
cal rebels  in  England  P    The  man  who 
breaks  the  law,  whatever  reasons  he 
may  have  for  doing  so,  ought  to   be 
punished.     Mr.  Dale  has  deliberately 
and  persistently  broken  the  contract  he 
voluntarily  entered  into  when  he  became 
a  minister  of  the  State  Church.    His 
conscience  then  allowed  him  to  accept 
certain  plainly-expressed  conditions,  on 
the  observance  of  which  he  might  retain 
his  office  during  life.     His  conscience, 
he  says — and  we  do  not  doubt  his  honesty 
of  feeling  and  words — cannot  now  sub- 
mit to  that  which  the  law  requires; 
then  why  not,  by  his  own  act,  snap  the 
manacles,  and  go  free  ?    He  has  treated 
with  contempt  inhibition  and  monition ; 
and,  consequently,  he  must  endure  the 
penalty  of  such   offences.      From   hi 
physical  build — tall,  slender,  with  rest- 
less, weak  eyes — we  conclude  that  he  iw 
not  of  strong  constitution.     He  wears 
the  uniform  of  his  party,  to  which  we 
attach  very  littlo  importance,  one  way 
or  the  other;    but  he  seems  to  be  a 
kindly-disposed,  nervous  man,  agitated 
by  trifles,  and  has  plenty  of  words  at 
command,   which  are  tremulously  ex- 
pressed, and  yet  with  pleasing  emphasis. 
He  believes,  for  we  have  heard  him  say 
so,  that  the  existence  of  the  Church  of 
England  depends  on  the  course  taken  by 
the  Courts  in  his  and    similar  cases. 
Continue  to  persecute  him,  and  the  over- 
throw of  the  Church  will  be  speedy  and 
complete.     We  do  not  think  so.    And 
if  we  did,  we  should  still  approve  of 
what  has  been  done  in  relation  to  him. 
He  must  know  that  there  can  be.  no  ex* 
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eruption  from  secular  authority,  except  I 
■t  the  cost  of  abandoning  oil  claim  to 
civil  patronage.  Aides  it  has  been  re- 
peatedly said,  bo  lung-  aa  the  Church  it) 
Erotocted  and  supported  in  her  claim  to 
B  the  only  religious  body  recognised 
by  lav,  no  long  will  the  House  of  Com- 
mons insist  on  its  right  to  regulate  her  j 
proceedings  and  supervise  her  ritual.  . 
The  man  who  makes  a  law  to  suit  his 
own  purpose,  and  will  not  yield  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals,  must  expect  unplea- 
sant consequences.  With  much  force, 
and  in  manly  word?,  not  usually  heard 
from  the  Bench,  Mr.  Justice  Man- 
isty  said  :  "  It  was  the  duty  of  clergy- 
men to  consider  whether,  as  ministers  of 
the  Gospel — ay,  and  even  as  good  citi- 
»-ns — Miid  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  if 
lh--y  found  themselves  unable  to  comply 
with  the  laws  of  the  Church  of  England, 
it  was  not  their  duty  to  resign  their  bene- 
fices, and  to  become  Nonconformists, 
tather  than  to  set  the  law  of  the  laud  at 
defiance.  In  these  times,  unfortunately, 
widespread  lawlessness  is  on  tho  In. 
ciease,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of 
ministers  of  religion  and  of  good  citizens 
to  do  their  best  to  uphold  the  law  of  the 
land.  Obedience  to  tho  law  is  the  solid 
foundation  upon  which  all  rights,  from 
those  of  the  Crown  to  those  of  the 
meanest  subject  of  the  renhn,  rest ;  and 
it  must,  therefore,  be  enforced. by  this 
Court."     These  are  weighty  words. 


The  World  in  the  Time  of  St.  Paul. 
On  Monday  evening.  Dee.  6,  Mr.  James 
Bryee,  M.P.,  lectured  on  this  subject  in 
Spitalfields  Wesleyan  Chapel,  which 
place  of  worship  was  erected  by  Iho 
French  refugees  in  1743.  The  world, 
siid  Mr.  Bryee,  was  very  small  as  the 
people  knew  it  in  St.  Paul's  day,  being 
sim.ily  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  Ire- 
land, and  on  the  other  by  Ceylon.  People 
now  went  round  the  whole  world  iu 
eighty  or  ninety  days,  but  in  St.  Paul'; 
time  it  took  aa  long  to  go  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Rome  as  it  would  to  go  from 
London  to  Pekin  to-dsy.  In  the  ancient 
world  there  existed  the  despotism  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  slavery,  which  was 
considered  a  national  institution.  Then 
the  ancients  assigned  to  woman  a  very 
different  position  to  that  which  she  now 
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domesticated  than  we  are  —  they  ne- 
glected the  tender  and  softer  virtues,  but 
greatly  admired  courage  and  patriotism. 


Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle,  the  Bereaved. 
One  likes  to  read  a  passage  like  the  fol- 
lowing concerning  a  man  who  has  made 
himself  one  of  England's  greateetpowers. 
It  is  from  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  John  Swin- 
ton,  who  recently  crossed  the  Atlantic 
to  visit  our  shores.  Ho  found  the  grave 
of  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  the  cathedralat  Had- 
dington, and  on  the  stone  is  cut  Car- 
lyle's  tribute  to  her,  in  which,  after  re- 
ferring to  her  long  years  of  helpful  com- 
panionship, he  says  that  by  her  death 
"  the  light  of  his  life  is  clean  gone  out." 
Mr.  Swinton  continues:— "'And  Mr. 
Carlyle,'  says  the  sexton,  'come*  here 
from  London  now  and  then  to  see  this 
giave.  He  is  a  gaunt,  shaggy,  weird 
kind  of  old  man,  looking  very  old  the 
last  time  he  was  here.'  'He  is  eighty- 
six  now,'  said  I.  '  Ay,'  he  repeated, 
1  eighty-six,  and  comes  here  to  this 
grave  all  the  way  from  London.'  And 
I  told  the  sexton  that  Carlyle  was  a 
great  man,  the  greatest  man  of  the  age 
in  books,  and  that  his  name  was  knovrn 
all  over  the  world.'  But  the  sexton 
didn't  seem  to  heed  that.  'Mr.  Car. 
lyle  himself,'  he  went  on.  'is  to  be 
brought  here  to  be  buried  with  his  wilt. 
Ay,  he  comes  here  lonesome  and  alone,' 
continued  the  grave-digger,  'when  Lc 
visits  his  wife's  grave.  His  niece  keep* 
him  company  to  the  gate,  but  he  leavei 
her  there,  and  she  stays  there  for  him. 
The  last  time  he  was  here  I  got  a  sigh  l 
of  him,  and  he  was  bowed  down  undti 
his  white  hairs,  end  he  took  his  way  uj 
by  that  ruined  wall  of  the  old  cathedral 
and  round  there  and  in  hereby  the  gate- 
way, and  he  tottered  up  here  to  thit 
spot.  He  stood  here  awhile  in  the  grass, 
and  then  he  kneeled  down  and  stayed  or: 
hia  knees  at  the  grave;  then  he  bent 
over  and  I  saw  him  kiss  the  ground- 
ay,  he  kissed  it  again  and  agaiu,  and  hi 
kept  kneeling,  and  it  was  a  long  timt 
before  he  rose  and  tottered  out  of  th< 
cathedral,  and  wandered  through  the 
graveyard  to  the  gate,  where  his  niece 
stood  waiting  for  him.'"  Wo  egret 
with  Mr.  Swinton  that  such  a  scene  is  b 
fitting  subject  for  art  and  poetry.—  Th, 
Fountain. 


8rafcfr|jfct{}0bist  gnt  <%i%s' 
Ultssionatjj  |lott«s. 
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MORECAMBE. 


rilMEBE  are  few  places  which  have  exercised  greater  claims  upon 
-*-  tourists  and  holiday-seekers  during  the  past  few  years  than  this 
rising  and  salubrious  watering-place.  Beautifully  situated  as  it  is 
on  the  shores  of  Morecambe  Bay,  and  being  also  very  near  to 
the  far-famed  Lake  district,  it  is  certain  to  become  a  popular  resort- 
ing place.  The  town  is  not  only  pleasantly  situated,  but  it  stands 
almost  unequalled  for  its  climatic  superiority.  "  It  is  a  fact/7  says 
one  medical  authority,  "  perhaps  surprising  in  itself,  but  nevertheless 
true,  that  the  town  has  a  singular  immunity  from  disease,  and  the  death- 
rate,  being  minimised  to  an  exceedingly  insignificant  degree,  is  as  low, 
if  not  lower,  than  that  of  the  most  salubrious  of  British  or  Continental 
pleasure  resorts.  The  meteorological  readings  average  two  degrees 
milder  than  the  south,  which  renders  the  neighbourhood  a  peculiarly 
desirable  one  for  invalids."  It  will  be  pleasing  to  the  friends  through- 
out the  Connexion  to  learn  that  we,  as  a  denomination,  are  represented 
in  this  healthy  and  favourite  place.  The  history  of  our  Morecambe 
Church  is  rather  brief,  but,  though  short,  it  has  been  very  successful. 
In  the  year  1874  Free  Methodism  was  unknown  in  the  locality ;  but 
now  we  have  a  growing  society,  and  a  school  numbering  270 
scholars  and  teachers.  Thanks  to  the  kindness  and  generosity  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Gallimore,  of  Sheffield,  to  the  Home  Mission 
Chape]  Extension  Fund  Committee,  and  to  the  earnest  and  con- 
tinuous efforts  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  they  have  succeeded 
in  erecting  a  chapel  and  schools  which  are  a  credit  to  the  Connexion 
and  an  ornament  to  the  town.  As  our  readers  will  see  from  the 
engraving,  the  chapel  is  in  the  Corinthian  style  of  architecture,  and 
will  accommodate  about  700  persons.  The  front  of  the  building  pre- 
sents a  very  chaste  and  neat  appearance,  the  pediments  and  centre - 
capping  displaying  the  date  of  erection,  as  well  as  the  friezework 
across  the  upper  pari,  with  the  words  "United  Methodist  Free 
Church  "  cut  in  stone.  The  interior  has  a  very  compact  and  com- 
fortable appearance,  and  is  well  lighted.  The  end  galleries  are  of  a 
circular  form,  and  that  at  the  west  end  contains  an  organbhamber 
and  seats  for  the  choir.  From  the  ceiling,  which  displays  some 
elaborately-finished  plaster  work,  a  Very  handsome  gas  chandelier  is 
suspended,  and  neat  gas-brackets  are  provided  for  lighting  the  side 
seats.  The  galleries  are  approached  by  flights  of  stone  steps,  and  the 
seats  throughout  are  of  pitch  pine.  Adjoining  the  chapel  are  school- 
rooms, capable  of  accommodating  800  scholars.  The  total  cost  is  far 
more  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  Many  difficulties  presented  them-: 
selves  during  the  course  of  erection.  The  work  was  delayed,  and  instead 
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of  the  opening  services  taking  place  daring  the  visiting  season,  they  were 
necessarily  deferred  till  the  season  was  over.  Ever  since  the  erection 
trade  has  been  bad,  bat  the  members  of  the  Church  may  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  progress  they  have  made.  The  sum  of  £8,146*  hasbeen 
railed  towards  the  Building  Fond  daring  the  past  four  years  and  a 
half,  and  upwards  of  £280  raised  for  Circuit  and  Mission  Funds. 
There  is  sfyl  a  heavy  debt  of  over  £1,800  on  the  building.  The 
trustees  would  be  grateful  for  any  assistance  rendered,  and  they  trust 
the  many  visitors  who  may  resort  to  Morecambe  will  assist  in  clearing 
off  the  debt  upon  this  beautiful  and  substantial  sanctuary.  Mr.  John 
Turner,  the  treasurer  of  the  Building  Fund,  and  the  resident  minister, 
will  thankfully  receive  and  acknowledge  any  contribution  sent  in  aid 
of  the  funds.  .  S.  W. 

PBIZES  TO  JUVENILE  MISSIONAKY  COLLECTORS. 

Collectors  of  10s.  and  upwards  are  entitled  to  a  bound  volume 
of  the  Hive,  and  those  who  collect  5s.  and  upwards,  a  bound  volume 
•f  WiUom  Words.  Should  other  books  be  preferred,  some  of  the 
tame  price  can  be  selected  from  a  list  supplied  by  the  Book-Room. 
The  prizes  are  paid  for  by  the  local  treasurers,  and  charged  to  the 
local  expenses,  and  should  always  be  obtained  from  119,  Salisbury 
Square,  E.C. 

In  the  interest  of  the  Book-Room  we  have  to  ask  the  circuit 
ministers  to  remind  the  local  missionary  secretaries  of  the  above 
Connexions!  regulation,  and  to  use  their  influence  to  secure  it  being 
carried  out. 

o*oo 

COVERS  FOR  MISSIONARY-BOXES. 

^>  have  been  requested  to  notify  that  covers  for  the  missionary 
boxes  can  be  had  at  the  Book-Room,  and  that  by  using  them  not 
only  could  the  boxes  be  made  to  do  much  longer  service  than  they  do 
now,  but  that  they  would  look  "  as  good  as  new." 


-KK>- 


A  MISSIONARY  REQUIRED  FOR  WEST  AFRICA. 

I*  stated  in  the  Annual  Report,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Truscott 
wu  engaged  to  take  the  superintendence  of  the  West  African 
IGuion.  Since  then,  Mrs.  Truscott  has  been  removed  by  death, 
and  under  the  altered  circumstances  it  was  felt  that  the  bereft 

4  liere  if  yet  an  instalment  from  the  Home  Mission  Chapel  Extension  Fond,  to 
be  paid  when  the  conditions  of  the  vote  have  been  fulfilled.  — R.  B. 
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husband  could  no  longer  be  held  to  the  engagement  be  had  ma 
with  the  Committee. 

A  Superintendent  for  that  Mission  will  therefore  be  needed,  ai 
offers  of  service  for  that  position  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
41,  Wilkinson-street,  Sheffield,  ready  for  the  next  meeting  of  t 
Committee. 

SPECIAL  BELIEF  FUND  FOR  JAMAICA. 

The  descriptive  letters  of  Messrs.  Griffiths  and  Roberts,  in  wL 
the  disastrous  effects  of  the  hurricane  which  visited  Jamaica  on 
18th  of  August  were  so  graphically  pointed  out,  have  awakened 
amount  of  sympathy  and  called  forth  such  liberal  assistance,  t. 
already  the  'sum  of  more  than  £900  has  been  received,  and  by  the  ti 
all  the  promised  collections  have  been  made,  and  further  contributL 
received,  the  total  sum  will  reflect  credit  on  the  denomination,  t 
furnish  much  of  the  needed  assistance  to  the  suffering  people,  as  *v 
as  restore  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  Mission  premises. 

We  wish  to  impress  most  earnestly  on  the  local  secretaries  a 

treasurers  the  importance  of  seeing  that  the  sums  which  have  be 

sent  from  the  circuits  and  Churches  are  not  inserted  in  the  genei 

receipts,  as  the  two  funds  are  being  kept  separate  and  distinct, 

that  the  special  may  not  in  any  way  weaken  or  detract  from  tl 

ordinary  income. 

oo^ 

AUSTRALIA.  Moordopna 

My  Dear  Brother, — You  are  already  in  possession*  of  the  statistics  of  i 
Australian  District,  but  it  may  be  desirable  that  somewhat  more  detailed 
formation    should    be    supplied  to  our    home    friends.    This  I   will    endeav< 
briefly  to  do. 

Melbourne. — "We  have  no  Church  in  Melbourne  proper ;  but  we  have  five  Churc 
in  the  municipalities,  which  are  included  in  the  general  idea  of  Melbourne  ; — t 
is  to  say,  in  Fitzroy,  Kiclimond,  Windsor,  Brunswick,  and  Collingwood. 

(1)  Fitzroy. — This,  the  oldest  of  our  Churches  in  Melbourne,  has  during  the  ] 
few  years  been  unfortunately  the  subject  of  a  number  of  events  which  h 
hindered  its  progress.  In  the  early  part  of  the  last  year,  however,  this  Church  i 
steadily  advancing.  The  ministry  of  Mr.  Barton,  who  was  stationed  there, 
peared  likely  to  accomplish  important  favourable  results.  Some  progress  had  b 
made,  when  Mr.  Barton*  s  health  failed  so  much  that  he  felt  it  needful  to  retire  fi 
active  ministerial  work ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  pulpit  had  to  be  s 
plied  by  brethren  from  other  circuits.  This  was  not  favourable  to  its  progress, 
an  glad,  however,  to  be  able  to  say  that  at  the  district  meeting  the  members  -w 
reported  as  75,  being  an  increase  of  13.  Mr.  Wallace,  who  was  appointed  by 
District  Meeting,  has  entered  on  his  work,  with  hopeful  prospects  of  success. 

(2)  Richmond. — This  Church  has  continued  to  make  good  progress.  Fron 
membership  of  five  or  six  in  1862,  it  has  risen  to  98,  having  an  increase  of  10 
the  last  year.  Brother  Westaoott,  who  has  laboured  with  assiduity  and  suck 
during  the  last  two  years,  has  been  re-appointed. 

*  This  letter  would  have  bee  1  published    earlier,     but  for    the    praising    newa   fi 
Jamaica.— R.  B. 
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(3)  Windsor, — Here  the  labours  of  Mr.  Bowe,  ably  seconded  by  our  energetic 
treasurer,  Mr.  Beatty,  and  other  friends,  have  been  crowned  with  success.  The 
church  has  been  enlarged  and  improved,  and  an  increase  of  1 1  in  the  membership 
has  taken  place.  Mr.  Dawe,  from  Shepparton,  has  been  appointed  to  this  Church 
for  the  present  year. 

(4)  Brunswick. — Mr.  Porteus  has  been  labouring  here  during  the  past  year,  with 
improred  congregations  and  finances.    Mr.  Porteus  has  been  re-appointed. 

(6)  Colling  wood. — From  some  causes  the  past  year  has  not  been  a  prosperous  one. 
Hie  decrease,  however,  has  not  been  great — only  two.  The  church  here  is  a  good 
bmlding,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of  a  large  population.  It  should  be  prosperous. 
Hie  last  District  Meeting  appointed  Mr.  Richards  to  this  Church,  and  he  writes 
very  hopefully  of  its  prospects. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  statements  that  Melbourne  reports  a  net 
increase  of  30,  which  is  encouraging. 

(6)  Kew  and  Nunawading. — Four  miles  east  from  the  Melbourne  Post-Office  is  the 
township  of  Eew,  where  we  have  a  struggling  cause  ;  about  two  miles  further  east 
ii  a  sort  of  hamlet  called  Balwyn,  where  services  have  been  held  in  an  old  school - 
house  during  the  last  year  with  encouraging  prospects  of  success.  About  three 
miks  farther  on  the  same  road  is  Boxhill,  Nunawading,  where  we  have  a  good 
brick  church,  with  an  excellent  congregation,  and  six  or  seven  miles  further  east  is 
Hinjrwood,  where  there  is  a  small  wooden  church.  These  places  constitute  the 
circuit  Brother  Wallace  has  been  labouring  here  during  the  last  year,  and  reports 
*n  increase  of  three  members.    He  has  been  succeeded  by  Brother  Lenton. 

(7)  Lillydale. — About  eight  miles  out  of  Ringwood  is  the  rural  township  of 
Liflydale,  which,  with  two  other  places,  constitute  the  Lillydale  Circuit.  Mr. 
Biroiiigham  is  now  in  the  second  year  of  his  ministry  in  it.  I  believe  the  Circuit 
h*s  made  substantial  progress,  although  ODly  an  increase  of  one  is  reported. 
Lillydale  is  our  most  easterly  circuit ;  beyond  it  what  is  called  Gippsland  extends 
for  about  200  miles  to  the  boundary  of  New  South  Wales.  Several  circuits  might. 
bo  doubt,  be  opened  up  in  this  direction,  but  we  have  at  present  no  funds  to 
expend  in  doing  so. 

(8)  WtUianutown. — This  circuit  consists  of  Williamstown  (nine  miles  south-west 
of  Melbourne),  where  we  have  a  good  church  and  preacher's  house ;  and  two 
^MJlaees,  Yarraville  and  Footscray,  in  both  of  which  we  have  churches.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Chapman  has  been  working  hard  here  during  the  last  year,  and  has  been 
*ble  to  report  an  increase  of  seven  members. 

(9)  Oeeiong. — This  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  situated  about  50  miles 
"outh-wett  of  Melbourne.  The  cause  here  is  one  of  our  oldest.  It  has  not  been 
TJJ7  prosperous.  A  new  brick  church,  however,  was  built  here  during  Mr. 
*j^  b  appointment,  superseding  two  smaller  and  much  inferior  ones,  and  in  a 
tetter  situation.  Since  then,  Mr.  Green  (now  in  his  third  year)  has  been  labouring 
jj*^>  and  with  considerable  success.  Mr.  Green  is  an  energetic,  hard-working 
br^er,  and  has  been  able  to  report  an  increase  of  1 1  on  the  year. 

yW_ toUtrut. — This  is  the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  the  colony  after 
^^Qtne.  We  have  a  handsome  brick  church  in  Peel-street,  and  a  smaller 
w°oaen  one  in  South-street,  and  also  three  country  places  in  this  circuit.  Mr.  Glasson 
**?  ttttioned  here  last  year,  with  a  young  man  who  had  to  retire  from  the  work. 
£™J  KH&ewhat  retarded  progress ;  however,  the  returns  show  an  increase  of  four. 
lJotJler  Glasson  has  been  reappointed,  with  a  Mr.  Sercombe,  a  young  man  who  bids 

^  *°  be  very  useful.  v 

~(m)  &«»#//.— Pursuing  a  N.  W.  course  from  Ballarat  of  76  miles  we  come  to 
s*j^l  (formerly  Pleasant  Creek).  This  is  our  most  westerly  circuit,  about  120 
?*"■  from  the  South  Australian  border.  Stawell  is  a  mining  town  of  considerable 
utpfttanoe.  We  have  a  good  church  and  preacher*  s  house  there,  and  a  fair 
^^gition.  The  past  year  has  only  been  moderately  prosperous.  Mr.  Aldeu 
"porta  42  members,  being  the  same  as  last  year. 

(«)  (brack  Mitston.— This  is  from  40  to  50  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Stawell.  There 
*•  have  six  or  seven  places  supplied  by  our  Missionary,  Mr.  A.  M.  Taylor.  These 
JJj^ *J1  new ;  indeed,  the  country  has  only  recently  been  taken  up  by  selectors . 
j™  congregations  have  been  gathered,  but  only  five  members  were  reported.  Mi . 
*■***  has  been  reappointed. 

U3)  8mdhttr$f.—Oiie  hundred  miles  N.N.W.  of  Melbourne  is  the  city  of  Sand- 
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hurst.     A  mining  centre  in  importance  second  only  to  Ballarat.     We  have  a 
fair  brick  church  here,  and  two  of  wood  in  the  neighbourhood.    Brother  Boas 
been  indefatigable  in  his  efforts  during  the  last  year,  and  he  has  not  labour* 
vain.    Hie  increase  reported  was  13,  and  23  were  retained  on  trial.     Brother 
has  been  reappointed. 

(14)  Heathcote. — Thirty  miles  S.E.  of  Sandhurst  l*  the  township  of  Heath 
The  circuit,  of  which  this  is  the  head,  is  an  extensive  one — about  35  miles  in  le 
by  25  in  breadth,  and  contains  six  churches  and  three  other  preaching  places 
is  wrought  by  two  preachers,  one  living  in  Heathcote,  and  the  other  at  Too 
Brothers  Lenton  and  Bird  were  stationed  there  last  year.  Some  unfortunate  e 
during  the  year  militated  muoh  against  the  prosperity  of  the  circuit,  and  resi 
in  a  decrease  of  16.    Brothers  Garde  and  Bird  are  the  preachers  for  this  year. 

(15)  Rush  worth. — This  circuit,  which  includes  five  or  six  places,  is  about  25 
in  length.    It  touches  the  Heathcote  circuit  at  its  western  extremity.  Mr.  Mac 
has  been  very  diligently  working  here  during  the  last  year,  and  has  had  the  f 
faction  of  reporting  an  increase  of  17  members.    Ho  is  remaining  here  an 
year. 

(16)  Mooroopna. — The  township  of  Mooroopna  is  about  28  miles  from  Rushw 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  Goulburn  Kiver.  This  circuit  was  formerly  called  Toolai 
but  Mooroopna  being  by  far  the  largest  township,  and  the  residence  of  the  prea 
now  gives  name  to  the  circuit.  We  have  a  pretty  brick  church  at  Mooroopna 
one  of  wood  at  Toolamba.  We  hold  service  at  West  Mooroopna  in  a  State  sc 
Mr.  Richards  was  the  preacher  here  last  year.  He  had  the  pleasure  of  repo: 
twelve  increase  on  the  year.  The  last  District  Meeting  appointed  me  to 
circuit. 

(17)  Shepparton. — This  rising  township  is  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Goull 
and  only  two  miles  or  two  and  a  half  from  Mooroopna.  The  circuit  lies  ent 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river.  This  circuit,  which  in  March,  1878,  had 
places  and  22  members,  had  at  the  last  District  Meeting  13  places  and  66  mem 
being  a  large  increase  on  the  year.  The  circuit  has  now  .been  divided  ink 
Shepparton,  with  five  churches  and  two  other  preaching  places ;  and  the  Mure] 
and  Violet  Town,  with  one  church  and  five  other  preaching  places.  Mr.  W.  H.  1 
has  been  stationed  at  Shepparton,  and  is  working  with  great  vigour ;  and 
Dixon,  a  young  man  just  called  out,  who  I  hope  will  be  very  useful,  is  at  Mure' 
and  Violet  Town. 

The  foregoing  circuits  are  all  in  Victoria.  The  district  also  contains  seven  < 
circuits,  in  New  South  Wales,  Tasmania,  Queensland,  and  South  Australia.  r. 
I  will  reserve  for  another  notice.  Our  total  membership  in  Victoria  is  907,  1 
an  increase  on  the  year  of  108,  or  of  something  more  than  14  per  cent.  This 
result  for  which  I  feel  deeply  thankful,  and  which  will,  I  am  sure,  be 
gratifying  to  our  friends  at  home.  That  it  may  please  the  Most  High  still 
abundantly  to  help  us,  is  a  prayer  in  which  I  am  sure  you  will  heartily  join 
me. — I  remain,  yours  truly,  T.  A.  Batu 

CHINA. 

Ninopo,  18 
DB4B  Mb.  Bushell, — We  have  had  our  quarterly  meeting,  and  there  wi 
addition  of  ten  members  on  the  quarter.     At  the  two  Ningpo  places  the  fin 
were  a  little  better  than  last  quarter. 

Mrs.  Swallow  and  mvself  have  given  ourselves  to  teaching  the  members  r 
than  to  public  preaching.  She  has  taken  charge  of  the  women  at  Kong- 
while  I  have  given  my  attention  to  the  other  place.  It  is  yielding  fruit  alrea 
increased  attendance  and  in  ability  to  read ;  also  in  active  work  done  bj 
members.  I  am  wondering  whether  the  Roman  Catholics  are  not  wiser  tha 
are,  for  they  seldom  preach  in  public,  but  are  most  assiduous  in  teaching, 
members  now  willingly  buy  any  book  they  want.  Some  come  six  and  seven  : 
to  a  prayer-meeting,  and  some  of  them,  poor  as  they  are,  have  left  their  em 
ment  rather  than  work  on  the  Sabbath-day.  To  have  fifteen  members  out  of  tv 
regularly  at  a  week-night's  service,  and  always  giving  a  little  at  the  Sat 
collection,  looks  like  solidity.  The  local  preachers  are  improving  so  much 
the  evangelist  can  go  away  into  the  country  for  two  or  three  weeks,  his  woz 
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Kingpo  being  efficiently  attended  to  by  the  local  preachers.    I  am  hoping  they  wil 
be&ble  to  do  outdoor  preaching  in  a  year's  time.    There  is  so  much  to  be  done  one 
feelfl  disappointed  when  we  are  not  able  to  do  all  we  intended  doing. 

Tflfe  must  have  the  Kong-tong*  Chapel  up  this  year,  as  the  other  place  is  now 
uncomfortably  filled  on  a  Sabbath,  and  if  we  intend  increasing  we  must  commence 
tho  other  place  at  once. 

re.  Swallow  is  sending  an  aocount  of  her  work  to  "Woman's  Work  in  China.** 
shall  have  a  copy  for  the  Committee's  inspection  when  published, 
should  like  to  open  an  hospital  for  opium- smokers.  I  shall  try  it  on  a  small 
e.  One  doctor  offers  me  medicine  for  it  cheap.  I  have  been  able  to  supply  our 
preachers  with  medicine,  and  some  have  done  good  with  it.  One  of  our  preachers 
told  me  that  in  three  years  he  has  saved  upwards  of  200  from  death  by  opium 
poisoning.  You  have  no  conception  of  the  terrible  evil  opium  is,  in  China.  We  are 
al*»o  organising  anti-opium  societies  in  Ningpo  and  other  places.  I  hear  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  the  Inland  Mission,  is  going  to  open  opium  refuges  at  all  his  preaching  stations. 
If  He  does  so  he  will  touch  the  pockets  and  hearts  of  both  foreigners  and  natives. 
I  sun  happy  in  saying  that,  so  far,  we  are  all  in  good  health. — Yours  truly, 

R.  Swallow. 

EAST  AFRICA. 

Chsethax  Hill,  Ribe. 
X>zab  Sib, — In  my  letter  of  last  month  I  informed  you  that  the  chapel  at  the 
neighbouring  town  (Kaya)  would  be  open  on  the  week  following  that  in  which  I 
wrote.  We  were  unfortunate  not  to  have  Mr.  Ramshaw  to  be  with  and  help  us, 
circumstances  having  delayed  our  opening  service  until  the  11th  inst.,  yet  I  am 
very  glad  to  write  you  that  the  place  has  been  opened  for  divine  worship. 

On  that  day  we  had  service  in  our  own  place  (Kibe)  in  the  forenoon,  when  nine- 
teen persons — sixteen  adults  and  three  children — were  baptized ;  these  had  been 
under  Christian  instruction  since  my  arrival  at  Ribe,  and  as  I  am  understanding  the 
k^Mjuage  a  little  now,  and  they  evinced  a  desire  to  cast  in  their  lot  in  with  us,  having 
vwte  a  public  profession  to  give  up  their  customs  and  notions  of  heathenism,  they 
▼ere  initiated  into  the  Christian  Church  by  baptism. 

In  the  afternoon  all  the  members  of  the  Church  were  assembled  for  prayer  for 

God's  blessing  on  the  service  to  be  held  in  the  Kaya,  after  which  all  of  us  marched 

in  tousle  file  to  the  above  place,  and  the  opening  services  were  conducted,  and  the 

^pel  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah.     This  place,  as  you  will  have  known 

from  Mr.  Wakefield,  is  the  strongest  hold  for  vice,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  Ribe 

Wanykas — their  metropolis,  so  to  speak.     At  the  close  of  the  service  I  gave  out  to 

Utoae  who  attended  that  whoever  of  them  desired  to  join  the  Church  should  stand 

up  «od  give  their  names.    Twenty-two  stood  up  and  gave  in  their  names,  which 

w«e  accordingly  written  down  in  a  class-book.  A  school  has  been  commenced  with 

twenty  boys  and  twelve  girls.    Since  the  opening  we  have  had  for  the  first  four 

kya  no  less  than  thirty  to  fifty  at  daily  prayers.     Our  prayer  is  that  these  may  be 

frightened  and  established  in  the  truths  of  our  holy  religion,  and  that  many  more 

•*  tdded  to  the  Church  that  shall  be  eternally  saved . 

A  rumour,  which  created  great  excitement  all  over  the  country  two  weeks  ago, 
jtathe  Suhahelis  are  preparing  to  make  war  on  all  the  Mission  stations  to  get 
hack  their  slaves,  was  somewhat  alarming.  It  in  some  measure  subsided  as  soon 
•J  they  heard  that  the  missionaries  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  had  sent  to 
to  British  Consul. 

I  have  commenced  the  penny  payment  in  the  classes  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the 
Meat  month,  and,  though  not  all  of  them  paid,  yet  we  realised  weekly  half  a  dollar. 
Imade  them  to  understand  that,  though  it  is  voluntary,  yet  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
*■*  *ho  is  a  Christian,  and  more  so  a  Methodist.  I  am  intending,  if  possible,  to 
fcy  in  coarse  of  time  for  our  native  brethren  to  be  supported  by  their  own  people, 
*™ch  eventually  it  will  come  to,  and  my  view  is  the  sooner  this  is  done  the  better. 
*£*&  want  some  tickets  by  the  return  of  the  mail,  and  in  the  parcel  of  tickets 
FJJte  send  me  half  a  dozen  Bibles  and  half  a  dozen  New  Testaments,  and  half  a 
*ttea  the  cheapest  quality  of  our  hymn-book. — I  am,  dear  sir,  yours  truly, 

W.  H.  Dubptq. 

*  The  Committee  has  granted  £150  towards  the  chapel  at  Kong-tong.— R'.  B. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS  RECEIVED   BY  THE  CONNEXION AL  TREASURER 

FOR  THE  GENERAL  MISSION  FUND  UP  TO  DECEMBER  12,  1880. 

£    8.  d. 

Donations  from  the  Salisbury  Circuit 10  0 

Students  at  the  Manchester  College    0    5  0 

M.  A.  Bamber 3    0  0 

Manchester  (Oxford-street)    7  10  0 

Do.                   do.            6    5  6 

Derby  (Brook-street)  for  last  year    10  16  8 

Hanover  Circuit,  Sheffield  (for  Juveniles) 60    0  0 

Rawtenstall,  for  difference  of  salary  last  year 20    0  0 

York  Circuit 17    0  0 

London  Eighth  Circuit 7  18  11 

Devonport  Circuit 1  10  0 

Salford  Circuit  (Stephen-street)  20    0  0 

Blackburn  Circuit  21     9  7 

Manchester  (Oxford  Circuit) 3  15  3 

Do.            do.            do 6  10  0 

Darlington  Circuit 50    0  0 

Apppleby        „       14  10  0 

Matlock           „       12     0  0 

Leeds  (Lady-lane  Circuit) 30     2  0 

Downham  Circuit    16     7  0 

Clitheroe         „       15     0  0 

Sunderland  (Dock-street  Circuit) -, 23    0  0 

Cleckheaton  Circuit    14  11  8 

Rochdale  (Baillie-street  Circuit) 80     0  0 

Harrogate,  first  instalment 25  19  0 

Manchester  Third  Circuit     13     0  0 

Manchester  (Oxford-street  Circuit) 10     3  0 


ADDITIONAL  AMOUNTS  RECEIVED  TOWARDS  THE  SUMS  PROMISED 

FOR  THE  HOME  MISSION  CHAPEL  EXTENSION  FUND 

UP  TO  DECEMBER  12,  1880. 

£    e.  d. 
Mr.  J.  G.  Walker,  Newcastle-on-Tyne 2     0     0 

Mr.  John  Ashworth,  Bury 12  10     0 

Miss  Cuthbertson,  for  the  late  Mr.  John  Cuthbertson 10    0     0 

Mr.  Aaron  Weston,  Manchester 5    0     0 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

The  friends  whose  promised  contributions  have  not  all  been 
paid,  are  reminded  that  remittances  for  the  Home  Mission  Chapel 
Extension  Fund  may  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Robert  Bushell, 
41,  Wilkinson-street,  Sheffield;  or  to  the  Treasurer,  H.  T.  Mawson, 
Esq.,  Harrogate.  Instalments  become  due  on  the  1st  of  March  in 
each  year. 
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MINISTERIAL  EFFICIENCY.* 
By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Townend,  Ex-President. 

-  (Continued  from  page  9.) 

A  PREACHER  who  has  right  views  and  feelings  regarding  hiB 
office  will  never,  from  a  desire  to  give  an  appearance  of  novelty 
to  his  ministry,  allow  himself  to  act  as  a  buffoon  when  he 
addresses  his  fellow-men.  Low  jests  ill  become  one  who  bears 
the  name  of  a  divine  messenger.  "  A  faithful  minister/'  says 
Thomas  Fqller,  "  avoids  stories  whose  mention  may  suggest  bad 
thoughts  to  the  auditors,  and  will  not  use  a  light  comparison  to 
make  thereof  a  grave  application,  for  fear  lest  his  poison  go 
farther  than  the  antidote/9  While  the  deportment  of  those  who 
publish  "the  glad  tidings  of  the  kingdom  of  God  "  should  never 
indicate  gloomy  austerity,  neither  should  it  be  characterised  by 
senseless  levity.  "pQiere  is  such  a  thing  in  the  Christian,  and 
especially  in  the  Christian  pastor,  as  undue  and  unseemly  light- 
ness. In  '  him  who  ministers  and  serves  the  altar,'  cheerfulness 
should  be  serious,  and '  seriousness  cheerful.  There  are  few 
characters  whose  influence  is  more  injurious  than  the  merry 
parson,  who  never  appears  in  company  but  whipped  up  to  a  froth, 
"  The  foam  upon  the  waters  not  so  light ;'  who  is  full  of  jest, 
and  gibe,  and  repartee ;  every  opening  of  whose  lips  is  expected 
to  bring  out  something  ;  who  even  in  the  company  of  the  world 
forgets  his  dignity,  and  the  sacredness  of  his  official  character, 
and  '  courts  a  grin  when  he  should  woo  a  soul ;'  and  whose  pat 
and  racy  anecdotes  are  ever  such  as  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar."t 
Wit  is  so  dangerous  a  weapon  as  to  require  caution  in  its  use, 

*  A  charge  deByered  in.  Park  Chapel,  Caroline-street,  Leeds,  on  Tuesday 
ereming,  August  8,  1880,  to  the  ministers  reoeived  into  fall  Connexion  by  the 
Inst  A»™«i»l  Assembly,  ;and  published  by  the  Assembly's  request. 

f  "  Dtffc  and  Character  of  the-Rev,  Dr.  M'AU,"  p.  26,  By  Rot.  Ralph  Wardlaw,  D.D. 
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yet  it  is  one  of  those  gifts  which,  when  employed  aright,  may  be 
of  great  benefit.  A  stroke  of  irony  may  fix  truth  upon  the  mind 
when  tamer  utterances  would  fail  to  do  so.  But  no  true  man  of 
God  will  employ  the  pulpit  simply  for  the  display  of  his  wit. 

Thorough  consecration  to  your  work  is  essential  to  its  due  per- 
formance. Not  only  must  you  have  a  desire  to  do  good,  but  this 
desire  must  burn  with  all  the  force  of  a  ruling  passion,  or  you 
cannot  be  eminently  useful.  No  man  who  is  destitute  of  enthu- 
siastic admiration  for  the  beauties  of  art  can  become  a  celebrated 
painter.  No  remarkable  success  in  commerce  can  be  gained 
where  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  commercial  enterprise.  No 
great  scientific  discoveries  can  be  achieved  by  persons  who  have 
no  interest  in  the  study  of  science.  And  no  noble  monuments 
of  successful  labour  for  Christ  can  be  reared  by  you,  unless  devo- 
tion to  Him  so  predominate  over  every  other  feeling*  as  to  make 
you  eager  to  spend  and  be  spent  for  Him. 

At  the  consecration  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  to  the  priestly  office, 
the  right  ear,  the  right  hand,  and  the  right  foot  were  touched 
with  the  blood  of  a  sacrificed  animal,  as  a  token  that  the  whole 
,man  was  henceforth  to  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  God,  and 
there  ought  to  be  concentration  of  all  your  powers  to  the  office  to 
which  you  are  set  apart.  It  is  of  such  transcendent  importance 
as  imperatively  to  demand  that  everything  else  shall  be  made 
subservient  to  it,  nor  can  you  become  proficient  in  it  if  you 
fritter  away  your  energies  in  other  pursuits.  The  most  powerful 
workers  in  the  Christian  Church  have  been  characterised  by 
singleness  of  purpose.  With  inflexible  determination  they 
resisted  all  attempts  to  draw  or  drive  them  from  the  course  they 
had  chosen.  "  This  one  thing  I  do,"  was  the  affirmation  of  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  this  oneness  of  design  gave  strength  and 
majesty  to  his  character.  During  the  whole  of  his  apostolic 
career  he  had  one  great  end  in  view.  Neither  the  threatenings 
of  enemies,  nor  the  tearful  entreaties  of  friends  that  he  would 
spare  himself  some  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  he  encountered, 
could  turn  him  from  it.  When,  in  his  frequent  travels,  he 
visited  the  great  cities  of  various  countries,  it  was  not  to  behold 
their  wealth  and  grandeur,  or  to  acquaint  himself  with  their 
architecture,  or  to  study  their  political  institutions,  or  to  enrich 
himself  with  their  commerce.  He  did  not  go  to  Borne  simply 
because,  as  the  metropolis  of  a  vast  empire,  it  was  the  centre  of 
world-wide  political  influence,  or  to  Athens  because  he  would 
there  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  most  renowned  philoso- 
phers, or  to  Corinth  to  be  gratified  with  its  opulence  and  luxury, 
or  to  Ephesus  to  gaze  on  the  splendour  of  the  far-famed  temple 
of  Diana  ;  but  he  went  to  u  preach  among  the  Gentiles  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ."    His  all-absorbing  care  for  the 


i 
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spiritual  welfare  of  mankind  was  manifested  by  a  thousand  deeds 
of  self-sacrifice.  No  peril  was  too  great  for  him  to  brave,  no 
labour  too  arduous  for  him  to  perform,  no  suffering  too  severe  for 
him  to  bear,  in  promoting  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  '  None 
°f  these  things  move  me,"  said  he;  "neither  count  I  my  life 
dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy,  and 
the  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  to  testify 
the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God." 

If  you  follow  Paul  in  his  entire  consecration  to  the  service  of 

the  Radeemer  you  will,  with  ease,  vanquish  difficulties  which  to 

a  niau  of  weak  motive  would  appear  insurmountable,  and  your 

^ords  will  have  all  the  power  which  directness  of  purpose  imparts. 

„  The  most  effective  preaching  is  that  in  which  the  preacher 

f^ves  evidence  of  a  personal  experience  of  the  power  of  the  truths 

**e  proclaims.     "  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 

sPe»keth."    We  can  most  readily  discourse  on  themes  which  are 

°*   greatest  interest  to  ourselves.     The  tongue  is  most  eloquent 

^h^n  the  soul  is  all  aglow  with  powerful  emotion.     There  can  be 

**9  Pea*  spiritual  force  in  your  discourses  unless  you  preach 

^**th  holy  enthusiasm.  Love  to  Christ  and  to  the  souls  redeeemed 

**y  Christ  must  be  the   spring  of  your  efforts,  or  you  cannot 

^ttain  great  ministerial  usefulness.     It    is  only  as    we  have 

^Piritual  life  ourselves  that   we  are  fitted  to   communicate  it 

*°  others.     Your  public  teaching  may  be  free  from  error ;  your 

ons  may  be  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with  sound  doctrine 

in  this    respect    to    satisfy    the    most    rigidly    orthodox; 

^°Ur  arguments  may    be    strictly    logical ;  your  illustrations 

****y   be    choice    and    appropriate ;    your  language    may   be 

^^aste  and  correct ;  your  interpretation  of  the  words  of  Scripture 

****y  give  their  true  meaning ;  and  there  may  be  nothing  in  the 

5**^tiner  in  which  you  address  an  audience  to  offend  the  most 

x^fixied  taste.     Still,  if  your  own  souls  be  dead,  your  ministry  will 

^  destitute  of  spiritual  warmth  and  energy. 

,*     "  Art  thou  thyself  converted  ?"  was  the  question  once  addressed 

^L*  minister  who  was  lamenting  that  his  preaching  produced  no 

/*©ct.     "  The  main  point,"  said  the  questioner,  "  is  that  thou 

*^o\iidest  thyself  be  converted,  then  the  congregation,  or  at  all 

^^Ute  some  among  them,  are  sure  to  follow  thee."    The  minister 

v**it  back  to  his  work  with  this  question,  "  Art  thou  converted?" 

V^ging  in  his  ears,  and,  says  the  narrator  of  the  incident,  "it 

^^Uy  became  more  importunate.     The  tame,  conventional,  and 

*J^boured  sermons  he  had  been  wont  to  preach  began  to  weary 

H**x*,  and  whenever  he  sat  down  to  compose  one,  he  was  haunted 

**3F  this  question  as  to  his  own  conversion.     Soon  after  he  had 

applied  himself  to  answering  it — at  first,  indeed,  in  the  negative, 

tuen  in  a  joyful  affirmative — there  began  to  be  a  stir  in  the  con- 
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gregation,  and  finally  it  became  one  of  the  centres  of  spiritual  life 
in  the  neighbourhood.  The  conversion  of  the  head,  of  the  intel- 
lect, suffices,  indeed,  for  the  preaching  of  detached  truths ;  but  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  can  only  be  set  forth  by  one  who  lives  in  it 
with  heart  and  soul."  * 

Christian  ministers  are  specially  liable  to  the  danger  of  reli- 
gious formality.  Their  familiarity  with  Christian  ordinances, 
instead  of  quickening  spiritual  sensibility,  may  have  an  opposite 
-effect.  A  medical  student  who,  when  he  first  enters  a  dissecting- 
room,  is  sickened  by  the  sight,  may  afterwards  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  dressing  wounds  and  setting  mangled  limbs  as  not  to 
shrink  at  all  from  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  surgical  opera- 
tion. A  prison  officer,  if  he  be  a  man  of  ordinary  susceptibility,  must 
^experience  a  painful  shock  when,  in  the  course  of  his  official  duty, 
he  first  attends  the  execution  of  a  criminal  but  every  subse- 
quent execution  he  witnesses  he  is  less  impressed  thereby,*  and  he 
may  become  so  hardened  to  such  scenes  that  they  cease  to  have 
any  perceptible  effect  upon  him.  And  by  frequent  contemplation 
of  the  most  solemn  subjects,  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  may  have 
his  sense  of  their  importance  weakened,  so  that  he  no  longer 
regards  them  with  serious  concern.  He  may  discourse  so  often 
on  sin  and  suffering,  death  and  judgment,  heaven  and  hell,  as  to 
think  no  more  of  them  than  he  would  in  speaking  of  the  most 
trifling  affairs.  He  may  pray  and  preach,  and  fulfil  the  various 
functions  of  his  office,  with  perfect  regularity,  yet  all  these  exer- 
cises may  be  performed  by  him  in  the  most  perfunctory  fashion. 
So  far  as  spiritual  effect  is  concerned,  he  may  be  little  better  than 
a  talking  machine  in  the  pulpit.  Seeing,  then,  you  are  as 
ministers  placed  in  circumstances  which  render  it  easy  to  glide 
into  religious  formalism,  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  great 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  personal  piety.  Keep  your  own 
souls  in  health,  and  you  will  have  a  healthful  influence  on  others* 
Live  constantly  in  communion  with  the  Saviour,  and  when  you 
stand  before  the  people  in  His  name  you  will  have  His  presence 
to  cheer  you.  If  you  maintain  habitual  fellowship  with  Him, 
you  will  acquire  a  tone  of  character  which  cannot  but  tend  to 
draw  men  heavenward. 

A  young  minister  needs  to  be  guarded  against  an  affected  and 
unnatural  mode  of  address.  Care  is  required  lest  he  fall  into 
objectionable  mannerisms,  for  they  may  spoil  the  effect  produced 
by  his  best  discourses.  To  preserve  ease  and  naturalness  of 
■  manner  avoid  imitating  other  preachers.  If  you  endeavour  to 
imitate  them  you  will  probably  copy  some  of  their  weaknesses 
and  defects.    What  appears  a  marked  excellence  in  the  action 


•  "  My  Ministerial  Experiences/'  p.  99.    By  the  Bey.  Dr.  Biichsel. 
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*ad  utterances  of  one  preacher,  when  imitated  by  another  may 
b?  a  disadvantage.    It  is  good  counsel  which  Dr.  Adam  Clarke 
gives  in  his  "Letter  to  a  young  preacher,"  when  he  says,  "Never 
ape  any  man,  however  eminent  he  may  be  in  piety  or  ministerial 
abilities.    Everyman  has  a  forte,  as  it  is  called,  of  his  own ;  and 
if  he  keep  within  it,  he  is  impregnable."    Acting  on  the  advice 
here  given  by  Dr.  Clarke,  try  to  ascertain  wherein  your  chief 
strength  lies,  and  what  is  the  mode  in  which  you  can  perform 
your  work  with  the  greatest  ease  and  efficiency.     There  is  won- 
derful variety  in  the  tones  of  voice,  manner  of  utterance,  style  of 
composition,  and  order  of  thought,  which  exist  among  ministers, 
***d,  amid  all  this  variety,  every  preacher  will  best  serve  the  in- 
terests he  is  employed  to  promote  by  dispensing  truth  in  the  way 
EK>st  natural  to  himself.     Let  him  appear  in  his  own  character, 
***<!  not  seek  to  appear  as  though  he  were  some  other  man  in  the 
F^pit,  and  he  will  be  all  the  more  certain  to  obtain  a  respectful 
and    attentive    hearing.    If  you  assume  a  manner  of  delivery 
^faich    is    foreign   to    you,    you    will    hinder    your    useful- 
J*ess   by  offending  the  good  taste  of  your  hearers.    Intelligent 
^*iistians  generally  are  prepared  to  endorse  the  sentiment  ex- 
pressed by  the  poet  Cowper,  when  he  says :  "  In  man  or  woman, 
b**t  far  most  in  man,  and  most  of  all  in  man  that  ministers  and 
*e*"Ves  the  altar,  in  my  soul  I  loathe  all  affectation ;  '  tis  my  per- 
Ie<5t  scorn,  object  of  my  implacable  disgust." 
,      To  be  effective,  your  ministry  must  be  practical.     The  nearer 
£^Us  are  hung  to  the  earth,  and  other  things  being  equal,  the 
r^t^her  they  can  be  heard.    And  those  preachers  are  listened  to 
******  greatest  interest  who  show  the  practical  bearing  of  divine 
•Z^**h  on  human  affairs.     If  you  are  so  profound  in  your  reason- 
r^5s»  or  so  lofty  in  your  flights  of  imagination,  that  the  people  you 
5**<lr»ess  cannot  follow  you,  your  words  will  be  of  little  profit  to 
■5*^*xi.     You  must  set  before  them  the  relation  of  the  Christian 
r^Hgion  to  common  concerns  of  earth,  or  they  will  not  become 
t*^*eli  wiser  or  better  by  your  ministry.     In  directing  attention 
?P  Qxe  sublimest  wonders  of  the  Gospel — wonders  too  vast  for  the 
*^JHan  mind  to  grasp — your  aim  should  be  to  confer  spiritual 
^**efit.    No  public  teacher  was  ever  more  pointed  and  practical 
***ajci  Jesus  Christ.    Passing  events  furnished  Him  with  texts  on 
^rhich  He  discoursed,  and  He  gathered  illustrations  of  spiritual 
Vmth  from  the  most  familiar  scenes.    Doubtless  one  great  charm 
st  "His  teaching  arose  from  the  human  interest  he  threw  around 
Severities  of  religion.     He  addressed  men  as  one  who  was 
acquainted  with  human  life  in  all  its  varied  shapes  and  colours. 
Be  spoke  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  and  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  gins  and  sorrows,  of  human  beings,  with  so  much  simplicity 
and  pathos  and  power  as  not  only  arrested  attention  but  also 
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deeply  moved  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  Him.  His  ministry 
was  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  times.  While  he  reproved 
all  sin,  He  especially  reproved  the  sins  which  were  most  prevalent 
among  the  Jews.  If  you  make  Him  your  model  in  preaching, 
you  will  frame  your  discourses  so  as  to  make  them  come  home 
to  "  men's  business  and  bosoms."  Not  only  will  you  be  anxious 
to  preach  the  truth,  but  also  to  preach  it  in  a  manner  suited  to  the 
character  and  circumstances  of  your  hearers,  and  you  will  pay 
greater  heed  to  the  requirements  of  the  living  present  than  to  the 
traditions  of  the  dead  past.  You  cannot  be  preachers  for  the  age 
unless  you  mark  its  various  traits  and  tendencies ;  hence  you  should 
read  the  productions  of  those  writers  who  in  our  own  time  aredirect- 
ing  the  current  of  public  opinion,  as  well  as  books  written  by 
authors  whose  bodies  have  long  moulded  in  the  dust.  While  you 
maysometimesfeelyou  ought  to  utter  words  of  caution  against  the 
errors  of  doctrine  which  ariseordinarily,  there  will  be  much  greater 
need  for  you  to  guard  men  against  errors  of  practice.  The 
people  who  compose  Methodist  congregations  are  generally  much 
more  in  danger  of  injury  from  the  snares  of  intemperance,  and 
love  of  lucre,  and  the  follies  of  fashion,  than  from  false  forms  of 
theology,  and  you  must  not  hesitate  to  speak  of  these  evils  with 
plainness  and  fidelity.  Fearlessly  warn  sinners  of  their  peril  and 
guilt.  Have  proper  regard  to  the  emotional  part  of  man's  nature, 
but  do  not  overlook  the  truth  that  appeals  to  passion  will  have 
no  real  benefit,  except  as  they  lead  to  a  Christian  life.  Were  you 
able  to  move  multitudes  to  tears  by  your  pathos,  all  the  feeling 
thus  excited  would  be  fruitless  of  permanent  spiritual  good  if  it 
did  not  issue  in  earnest  effort  to  fulfil  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel. 
"  Practical  habits,"  says  Bishop  Butler,  "  are  strengthened  by 
repeated  acts,  but  passive  impressions  grow  weaker  by  being 
repeated  upon  us."  "  No  wonder,"  observes  Dr.  Broadus,  "some 
preachers  find  that  their  pathetic  descriptions  and  passionate 
appeals  now  make  but  little  impression  upon  persons  who  were 
once  powerfully  affected  by  them.  The  emotion  was  treated  as 
an  end,  not  as  a  means,  and  was  habitually  allowed  to  subside 
without  any  effect  upon  the  hearer's  active  habits,  and  a  steady 
diminution  of  the  emotion  itself  was  the  inevitable  result." 

To  attain  the  great  purpose  of  your  ministry,  prosecute  it  in 
humble  dependence  on  divine  aid.  If  you  have  power  from  God 
you  will  have  power  with  men.  When  filled  with  the  Divine 
Spirit  you  will  have  freer  access  to  human  spirits.  Even 
heathen  writers  have  in  some  instances  acknowledged  that  certain 
themes  are  too  sublime  to  be  treated  aright  without  supernatural 
assistance.  Shall  we  then  imagine  ourselves  capable  of  speak- 
ing with  adequate  clearness  and  force  on  the  all-important  truths 
of  the  Gospel  without  God's  help  ?     The  saying  of  Cicero,  the 
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Eoinan  orator,  "  No  man  is  ever  great  without  a  divine  afflatus," 
is  specially  applicable  to  the  work  of  the  Christian  preacher. 
Human  training  cannot  qualify  us  for  it.     Mental  culture  is  not 
of  itself  sufficient.     The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  alone  can  endow  us 
with  the  requisite  gifts  and  graces.     "  Our  sufficiency  is  of  God." 
A  proper  consideration  of  this  truth  will  keep  us  from  presump- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  from  despair  on  the  other.     Men  often 
become  proud   and  vain-glorious   when  they  acquire   secular 
distinctions,  and  it  is  possible  for  them  to  become  unduly  exalted 
in  their  own  esteem  when  they  are  honoured  as  ambassadors  of 
the  Most  High.     Should  temptations  to  ministerial  pride  occur 
to  you,  what  can  be  better  adapted  to  preserve  you  in  a  state  of 
humility  than  a  consciousness  of  your  personal  incompetency  for 
the  task  assigned  you  ?  A  due  sense  of  our  weakness  and  ignor- 
ance will  lead  us  earnestly  to  implore  the  Saviour  to  make  us 
strong  in  His  strength  and  wise  in  His  wisdom,  and  we  shall 
thereby  become  fitted  to  impart  spiritual  blessings  to  others. 
When  you  encounter   unexpected  difficulties  and   disappoint- 
ments, you  will,  in  such  circumstances,  be  kept  from  despon- 
dency, ft  you  confide  in  him  Him  who  has  said,  "  Lo,  I  am  with 
Jon  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world."    We  have  all 
experienced  the  strengthening  power  of  human  sympathy.    An 
|x*couraging  look,  a  cheering  word  from  a  friend,  have  given  us 
fresh  hope  and  courage  in  our  struggles.    How,  then,  ought  we 
•°  prize  the  solace  and  strength  afforded  by  divine  sympathy  ? 
No  greater  satisfaction  can  a  preacher  have,  in  the  performance 
°'   onerous  duties,   than  that  which  springs  from  a  heartfelt 
a88nrance  of  the  approbation  and  aid  of  the  Almighty.     What- 
f?**  discouragements  and  trials  you  may  be  called  to  endure,  if 
***®  Lord  stand  by  you  and  strengthen  you,  no  burden  shall  be 
*°o  heavy  for  you  to  bear.    Best  on  Him,  therefore,  as  your 
?**Pport.     Live  as  in  His  presence.    Pray  for  divine  direction 
1X1    your  studies  and  for  divine  unction  in  your  preaching,  and 
fT**  aim  at  the  glory  of  God's  name,  for  "  we  have  this  treasure 
p*  e*rthen  vessels,  that  the  excellency  of  the  power  may  be  of 
j°d,  and  not  of  us."    Maintain,  likewise,  a  deep  sense  of  the 
?**lK>rtance  of  your  work.    A  proper  view  of  the  momentous 
j**sequences  that  may  flow  therefrom  will  have  a  salutary 
J^^nence  in  keeping  you  from  carelessness  and  sloth.    Nothing 
~      be  of  trifling  import  which    affects  the    success  of   your 


?****istry,  therefore  never  deem  anything  relating  to  it  too  little 
^*gely  owed  his  success  as    a    general   to    his   mastery   of 


^**  your  notice.      It  is  said  that  the  late  Duke  of  Wellington 


_5**2s,  and  ia  the  avocation  of  the  Christian  minister,  as  in 

7  attention 
you  guard 


''▼ery  other  calling,  much  more  is  accomplished  by  attention 
*°  little  tilings  than  is  commonly  imagined.     If 
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against  lesser  faults  to  which  you  find  yourselves  prone,  it  is 
probable  you  will  be  careful  to  avoid  greater  ones.  Watch 
against  everything  that  tends  in  the  slightest  degree  to  impair 
your  usefulness,  and  never  expect  success  without  patient  and 
prayerful  effort.  Lord  Eldon's  recipe  for  a  man  becoming  an 
able  lawyer  was,  that  he  should  "live  like  a  hermit  and  work 
like  a  horse;"  and  you  cannot  excel  as  preachers  and  pastors 
without  hard  work.  Never  presume  to  expect  the  Almighty  will 
do  for  you  what  you  can  and  ought  to  do  for  yourselves.  The 
proverb,  "  God  helps  those  who  help  themselves,"  is  as  true  of 
the  minister's  occupation  as  of  any  other.  While,  therefore,  you 
earnestly  solicit  God's  help,  be  determined  to  spare  no  pains  to 
fit  yourselves  for  every  department  of  ministerial  labour.  Pre- 
pare yourselves  for  a  life  of  arduous  toil.  Let  there  be  system, 
too,  in  your  labours.  Seek  by  a  wise  distribution  of  your  time  to 
give  to  every  duty  its  proper  share  of  attention,  apportion  to 
every  hour  its  work,  and  avoid  all  dawdling  and  dilatoriness.  Be 
prompt  and  reliable  in  your  engagements,  and  in  forming  your 
plans  of  procedure  let  those  things  which  have  inost  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  prosperity  of  the  Church  have  your  first  consideration. 
Richard  Baxter,  in  "  The  Reformed  Pastor,"  remarks :  "  I  confess- 
I  think  necessity  should  bo  the  great  disposer  of  a  inihister'^ 
study  and  labour.  If  we  were  sufficient  for  everything,  we^ 
might  attempt  everything,  and  take  in  order  the  whole  encyclo- 
paedia ;  but  life  is  short,  and  we  are  dull,  and  eternal  things  ar^ 
necessary,  and  the  souls  that  depend  on  our  teaching  are  precious. 
I  confess  necessity  hath  been  the  conductor  of  my  studies  and 
life.  It  chooseth  what  book  I  shall  read,  and  tells  me  when  and 
how  long.  It  chooseth  my  text,  and  makes  my  sermon,  both  for 
matter  and  manner,  so  far  as  I  can  keep  out  my  own  corruption." 
I  would  commend  to  you  the  rule  of  ministerial  conduct  which 
guided  the  course  of  this  remarkably  devoted  and  useful  minister 
of  Christ.  Do  not  spend  your  strength  in  employments  which 
cannot  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
great  designs  of  your  ministry.  The  matters  most  essential  to 
its  success  should  have  your  chief  care.  What  sacrifice  is  too 
great  to  bestow  on  so  glorious  an  enterprise?  The  artist  is 
willing  to  put  forth  the  utmost  effort  of  which  he  is  capable  that 
he  may  acquire  the  ability  to  paint  material  objects  on  perishable 
canvas  with  skill  and  effect ;  and  shall  we  begrudge  the  care 
required  to  secure  the  portrayal  of  God's  image  on  the  immortal 
mind  of  man  ?  The  philosopher  cheerfully  gives  his  time  and 
possessions  to  accomplish  discoveries  in  natural  science ;  and  shall 
we  hesitate  to  practice  self-denial  for  the  purpose  of  unfolding  to 
men  the  matchless  wonders  of  redeeming  love  ?  Members  of 
the  medical  profession  place  themselves  in  contact  with  the  most 
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loathsome  and  dangerous  diseases,  and  bear  all  the  pressure  and 
privation  of  their  harassing  labours,  from  human  motives,  or 
from  a  desire  for  professional  distinction ;  and  shall  we  think  it 
burdensome  to  apply  the  healing  balm  of  divine  grace  to  sin- 
stricken  souls  ?    The  soldier  braves  all  the  perils  of  the  battle- 
field for  fading  martial  laurels ;  and  shall  we,  through  fear  of  a 
little  hardship  and  fatigue,  retire  from  the  field  of  moral  warfare 
where  the  brightest  victories  are  won  that  man  or  angel  knows  ? 
It  is  fitting  that  you  should  be  exhorted  to  exalted  views  of 
yonr  calling.     In  the  best  sense  of  the  phrase,  magnify  your 
office.    Address  yourselves  to  its  duties  as  men  who  are  "doing 
a  great  work."    As  Methodist  preachers  you  cannot  hope  for 
brilliant  worldly  distinctions,  but  nobler  honours  than  earth  can 
afford  shall  descend  upon  you  if  you  prove  faithful  to  the  solemn 
charge  committed  to  you.    You  do  not  expect  to  stand  among 
the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  land,  or  to  dwell  in  sumptuous 
palaces,  but  you  have  the  unspeakably  higher  privilege  of  alliance 
with  inspired  bards  of  ancient  times,  with  prophets  and  apostles, 
*ith  prophets  and  martyrs  and  confessors,  and  with  all  God's 
■Wants  of    every  age    and    clime,    in    their    endeavours    to 
promote  the  spiritual  renovation  of  humanity.     You  are  called 
to  be  co-workers  with  your  blessed  Redeemer  in  the  fulfilment  of  • 
Jta  most  glorious  design  of  infinite  love  concerning  our  world. 
*to  fruit  of  your  work  will  remain  when  material  thrones  and 
temporal  kingdoms  are  dissolved.    It  has   a  grandeur  which 
neither  time  nor  death  can  destroy.     If  incentives  to  diligence 
111  its  performance  were  required,  you  might  find  them  wherever 
Joa  g0.    There  are  moral  wastes  around  you  which  require  cul- 
•J^ation.    Deplorable  religious  ignorance  has  to  be  removed. 
Pernicious  errors  have  to  be  uprooted.  Strongholds  of  vice  have 
■9  be  overthrown.    Practical  paganism  has  to  be  conquered.    The 
lighting  power  of  sceptism  has  to  be  withstood.    Drooping 
Chprches  need  to  be  revived.     Urgent  demands  for  vigorous  ex- 
ertion have  to  be  met.    The  restless  activity  of  the  age  presents 
*°  you  a  motive  for  promptness  and  energy.     Many  voices  bid 
J**  be  faithful.    Be  true,  then,  to  your  trust.     Never  desert  the 
Post  of  duty.     Let  life's  short  day  be  wholly  spent  in  the  service 
^  your  Divine  Master.    Walk  worthy  of  your  high  vocation. 
Make  full  proof  of  your  ministry. 

May  God  abundantly  enrich  you  with  the  blessings  of  His 
Pace,  and  grant  you  the  joy  of  turning  many  to  righteousness, 
to*t  jou  may  shine  "  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever !  " 


-o-o-o- 
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LETTER  TO  THE   EDITOR. 

REMITTANCES  TO  THE  MISSION  FUND. 

TTwEAK  MR.  EDITOR,— I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  to  allow  me, 
-*-^  the  February  Magazine,  to  urge  the  local  secretaries  a 
treasurers  to  the  General  Mission  Fund  to  remit  any  money  tfa 
have  in  hand  to  the  Connexional  Treasurer,  Mr.  Mawson,  as  o 
bank  account  is  considerably  overdrawn,  and  we  have  now  to  pt 
interest  on  what  we  obtain  to  meet  our  current  and  ordinary  liability 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

Robert  Bushbll,  Secretary. 

41,  Wilkinson-street,  Sheffield,  Jan.  18,  1881. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  AIMS  OF  THE    FREE   METHODI! 

TEMPERANCE  LEAGUE.* 

ON  an  occasion  so  auspicious  as  that  which  calls  us  together  to-di 
it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  state  that  no  inconsiderable  proporti 
of  the  members  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches  have  alwi 
been  in  favour  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks.  Perhaps 
may  be  said  that  we,  as  a  body,  have  appreciated  the  good  results  flc 
ing  from  Temperance  as  keenly  as  any  body  of  Christians  in  Gr< 
Britain.  Certainly  many  of  our  leading  laymen  have  long  refraii 
from  the  personal  use  of  intoxicants,  and  also  from  placing  them 
their  tables  for  others.  They  have,  moreover,  been  active  support 
of  the  Temperance  movement,  both  by  purse  and  voice,  from  the  ft 
when  it  was  much  less  popular  than  at  present.  It  is  further  c 
culated  that  about  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  our  ministers  are  pledf 
abstainers.  Of  the  young  men  who  have  entered  our  ministry  duri 
recent  years,  all  of  them,  except  about  one  or  two  per  year,  ha 
without  hesitation,  declared  themselves  abstainers.  With  regard 
our  leading  ministers,  several  of  them  at  least  are  not  content  w 
keeping  shyly  at  a  distance  from  the  evil,  and  being  silent  as  to  1 
mischief  it  does ;  they  have  grasped  the  principles  which  lie  at  1 
bottom  of  the  Temperance  movement,  have  helped  in  shaping  pub 
opinion,  and  are  everywhere  welcomed  as  the  eloquent  advocates 
the  good  cause.  But  that  which  has  revealed  the  real  mind  of  t 
United  Churches  more  than  anything  else  is  the  action  of  successi 

*  A  Paper  read  at  the  Inaugural  Conference  of  the  above  League,  held  at  Cast 
mere,  Rochdale,  November  17,  1880,  E.  Withy,  Esq.,  of  West  HartlepooL  in 
chair. 
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Annual  Assemblies.     These,  indeed,  being  so  truly  representative,  can 
hardly  fail  in  speaking  forth  the  mind  of  our  people.     Looking  into 
the  old  Minutes,  then,  we  find  no  faltering  accents,  no  bated  breath  or 
whispered  humbleness  in  challenging  strong  drink  as  the  enemy  of  God 
*nd  man.    During  the  first  year  or  so  of  our  connexional  existence, 
indeed,  the  Assembly  was  too  fully  occupied  with  framing  measures 
for  the  government  of  the  body,  and  with  such  burning  questions  as 
ecclesiastical  freedom,  to  be  able  to  entertain  extraneous  subjects  ;  but 
these  things  becoming  somewhat  settled,  the  Temperance  question 
received  prompt  attention.     I  will  briefly  give  the  essence  of  what  was 
done.  As  early  as  the  year  1837  a  resolution  was  inserted  in  the 
Minutes   expressing  cordial  approval  of  all  efforts  to  counteract 
intemperance,  and  recommending  preachers,  officers,  and  members  to 
encourage  the  Temperance  cause,  both  by  example  and  advocacy.    A 
similar  testimony  has  been  borne,  with  only  a  few  exceptional  years, 
ill  down  through  our  history.    Sometimes  strong  drink  is  described 
as  that  malign  agent    which,  as  if  by  a  magic  touch,  mars  beauty, 
debases  nobility,  makes  the  rich  become  poor,   and  the  virtuous 
become  vicious.    Again,  the  Assembly,  long  before  it  became  a  promi- 
nent question,  advocates  Sunday  closing.     On  several  occasions  it 
ta  petitioned  Parliament  to  curb  and  repress  the  liquor  traffic.    In 
one  instance,  moved,  as  it  touchingly  declared,  by  the  love  and  fear  of 
God,  and  constrained  by  a  yearning  desire  to  benefit  humanity,  it 
Kges  preachers,  leaders,  and  visitors  to  support  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  and  to  aid  in  obtaining  a  popular  vote  against  the  issue  of 
*uch  numbers  of  public-house  licences.    Again,  it  laments  that  drink 
Is  &  wolf  within  the  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Church,  causing  declensions 
10  Membership,  and  a  deterioration  of  religious  life,  adding  its  belief 
tint  the  Church  will  continue  to  be  thus  ravaged  until  officers  and 
members  alike  awaken  to  their  responsibility.    In  a  later  year  it  goes 
*  far  as  to  advise  private  expostulation  with  those  who  indulge  in 
d&nkjng.    And  to  show  that  the  Assembly  sympathises  with  every 
***&  of  Temperance  workers,  a  company  of  ladies,  numbering  1,166, 
*k>  one  year  sent  us  a  memorial,  were  assured  of  our  warmest 
interest  in  their  aims  and  labours.     Such,  then,  has  been  the  mind  of 
«e  successive  Assemblies.    And  I  assure  those  persons  who  may  not 
we  looked  into  the  old  Minutes  that  these  deliverances  are  often 
touched  in  felicitous   and   even    affecting   terms,  and    are  always 
^wasive  of  the  utmost  desire  to  save  both  Church  and  State  from 
**fag  decimated  by  their  greatest  foe. 

^et,  notwithstanding  all  these  resolutions,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
to  some  time  past  a  feeling  has  been  prevalent  that  we  as  a  denomina- 
tion ought  to  do  something  as  well  as  say  something.    It  has  been 
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felt  especially  for  the  last  few  years  that  these  paper  resolutions,  hoi 
ever  excellent,  were  easily  framed  and  as  easily  forgotten,  that  tl 
best  wishes  of  the  best  men  are  apt  to  pass  away,  leaving  no  tangib 
result,  just  as  summer  clouds  sometimes  pass  over  the  parched  grour 
and  drop  no  blessing.  In  a  word,  there  existed  a  latent  feeling  of  di 
satisfaction  at  our  not  taking  a  more  decided  stand  against  the  drinkii 
customs  of  the  day.  To  this  feeling,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  th 
example  of  other  Christian  Churches,  we  may  attribute  the  origin  « 
the  League  which  we  inaugurate  this  day.  To  this  same  feeling,  als< 
we  may  trace  the  readiness  with  which  the  scheme  was  welcomed  f 
soon  as  it  was  mooted.  The  friends  of  Temperance  throughout  tl 
Connexion  saw  that  this  League  would  become  a  thing  to  hold  by,  a 
instrument  by  which  the  Methodist  Free  Churches  might  strike  a 
effective  blow  at  the  monster  Drink,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  a 
agency  by  which  to  educate  our  youth  in  the  virtues  of  self-denia 
sobriety,  and  personal  purity.  And  when  the  scheme  was  fair] 
brought  before  the  Assembly — and  it  never  was  before  it  fairly  bi 
once— it  soon  passed  into  law,  yea,  and  passed  without  obstruction  c 
mutilation.  Its  principles  and  objects  met  with  no  opposition  at  al 
and  its  details  none  worthy  the  name.  Thus  to-day  the  Unite 
Churches  stand  pledged  to  summon  their  forces  and  march  to  th 
battle. 

And  the  briefest  consideration  will  show  us  that  at  this  momez 
there  exist  very  urgent  reasons  why  we  should  take  the  field  an 
fight  in  good  earnest.  Look,  for  example,  at  the  condition  of  our  natfc 
land.  Sho  is  trodden  down  and  mangled  by  Drink  as  if  by  the  n 
horse  of  the  Apocalypse,  to  whom  was  given  power  to  take  peace  fro- 
the  earth  and  even  to  prompt  men  to  kill  one  another.  During  tl 
last  few  years,  as  we  know  only  too  well,  very  real  distress  has  pi 
vailed.  The  home  trade  has  languished,  foreign  orders  have  on- 
come  in  slowly,  and  agriculture  has  proved  extremely  precarious  aa 
unproductive.  Yet  last  year  our  drink  bill  amounted  to  more  ths 
£128,000,000  sterling.  This,  I  am  glad  to  say,  was  some  £14  millioi 
less  than  the  year  1878 ;  but  still,  128  millions  of  money  is  surely 
appalling  sum  to  be  spent  in  a  year  of  such  unparalleled  depressioi 
What  stores  of  food  and  clothing  might  have  been  purchased  w 
that  drink  money,  even  after  giving  the  revenue  its  fair  share,  or  p 
haps  a  slice  more  than  it  gets  at  present  I  How  many  hungry  stoma* 
and  naked  limbs  might  have  been  fed  and  warmed,  but  for  our  o 
suming  national  vice !  Think  of  the  number  of  public-houses  w~ 
which  the  country  is  afflicted.  Mr.  William  Hoyle — whose  writisi 
are  models  of  accuracy  and  calm  reasoning — says  there  are  ab«* 
185,000  drink-shops  in  the   United  Kingdom,  or  one  drink-shop 
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«very  thirty-six  houses  throughout  the  kingdom.     These,  he  says,  "  if 

put  end  to  end,  and  fourteen  yards  of  frontage  allowed  for  each,  would 

fonn  a  street  of  houses  750  miles  long  ;  such  a  street  would  stretch 

from  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  to  John  O'Groat's,  at  the  extreme  north 

«/8cotland,  and  would  reach  140  miles  beyond  that.*'  Think,  I  beseech 

Jo^of  the  miseries  flowing  from  the  existence  of  these  houses— of  the 

3^,000  drunkards  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  our  975,000  paupers,  a 

i*ge  number  of  whom  have  been  beggared  by  drink !     Think  of  the 

^£7,000  criminals  brought  before  our  magistrates  and  judges,  many  of 

ttfcem  to  be  cast  into  prison,  and  of  the  300,000  vagabonds  prowling 

<*&    oar  highways  and  streets,  most  of  whom  are  such  because  of 

Appling !    Think  of  the  countless  ruined  houses,  broken  hearts,  ill- 

Used  wives,  and  starving  children  !     And  having   thought  of  these 

Uxings,  have  we,  as  Christian  men,  nothing  to  say  to  it  all  ?    Here  is 

Positive  moral  as  well  as  physical  evil — shall  not  the  Church,  then, 

fefc-fcack  this  moral  evil  ?    In  becoming  Christians  have  we  renounced 

0"m  citizenship  ?    Are  we  so  dead  to  the  Divine  passion  of  patriotism 

*•»  to  be  listless  and  indifferent  amid  all  this  ruin  and  waste  ?    The 

^Dglo-Saxonrace,  indeed,  has  an  inordinate  craving  for  drink,  beyond, 

^^  it  would  appear,  most  other  races ;  but  this  must  only  rouse  us  to 

Sweater  effort,  if  haply  we  may  eradicate  this  fatal  national  appetite,  and 

«**s  aid  in  saving  our  country. 

-Bui  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  country  at  large,  does 
**°t  the  Church  herself  offer  sufficient  reasons  for  any  ameliorative 
^*<**ts  we  may  be  able  to  put  fourth  ?    Mr.  Hoyle,  already  referred  to, 
^^^8  that  "  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  money  spent  in  drink  is  spent 
^    persons    who,   nominally   at  any  rate,   claim  to  be  connected 
^^*h  the  Church."    He  deliberately  accredits  professing  Christians 
^*Q*  spending  thirty-five  millions  of  money  in  drink  annually.     Con- 
_***ering  the  character  of  those  who  spend  this  money,  is  it  not  an 
'^Palling  sum  ?    No  marvel  that  the  finances  of  the  Churches  are  low, 
that  missionary  and  other  societies  are  at  their  wit's  end  what  to  do 
cash !     No  marvel  that  the  spiritual  pulse  of  the  Church  corporate  is 
Lguid,  and  that  not  a  few  of  her  members  are  overthrown  by  drink, 
her  infinite  pain  and  loss !     Certainly  the  United  Churches,  though 
«ing  so  many  adherents  who  side  with  Temperance,  are  not 
tout  loss  and  hurt  through  strong  drink     The  religious  life  of 
many  within  our  borders  is  dull  and  languid,  whereas  it  might  be 
***ightand  vigorous  but  for  their  indulgences.    Dr.  Channing  said 
^vhsnhe  left  off  wine,  that  a  cloud,  as  it  were,  passed  away  from  his 
*otnLa  80  the  clouds  which  obscure  the  vision  of  God  and  dim  the 
%pixttoal  perceptions  would  pass  away  from  the  souls  of  many  men 
i  in  ov  midst  if  they  would  only  learn  to  deny  themselves  a  little 
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more.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  not  merely  private  members  1 
standard-bearers  in  oar  ranks  are  sometimes  overthrown  ?  I  forb< 
mentioning  cases  of  grievous  overthrow,  both  among  oar  minis! 
and  laity,  preferring  to  bury  them  in  as  "decent  drapery"  as  may 
found  at  hand,  rather  than  expose  them  to  the  public  gaze  ;  yet 
fact  remains  that  the  Destroyer  is  still  lurking  near  our  folds. 

But  the  questions  for  our  consideration  to  day  are — What  line 
action  shall  this  new  League  take  ?  What  are  we  precisely  to  do,  i 
how  shall  we  begin  ? 

First  of  all,  we  must  organise  and  supervise  those  Tempera 
Societies  and  Bands  of  Hope  already  in  existence  within  our  borders 
well  as  form  new  ones  wherever  we  can.  Several  societies,  number 
together  some  few  thousands  of  members,  are  at  this  moment  scattc 
up  and  down  in  the  denomination,  and  in  the  event  of  joining 
League  will  form  a  substantial  nucleus  to  commence  business  w 
Already  these  have  been  doing  a  good  work,  though  at  some  dis 
vantage.  They  have  only  had  the  sanction  of  the  Church  in  an 
handed,  and  in  some  instances  an  ungracious  manner,  and  have  '. 
no  connexional  supervision  whatever.  Consequently  some  of  tt 
very  much  need  organisation  and  discipline.  With  these  we  hops 
supply  them.  We  shall  at  least  keep  registers  of  all  members,  su  j: 
a  code  of  simple  yet  sufficient  rules  for  the  guidance  of  each  sooi 
and  tied  with  as  little  red-tape  as  is  consistent  with  efficiency, 
shall  annually  collect  statistics  and  obtain  reports  from  each  brae 
to  be  tabulated  and  digested  for  presentation  to  the  Assembly,  a 
as  soon  as  our  finances  will  admit  of  it,  we  shall  engage  an  ag* 
who  will  be  an  able  lecturer  and  capable  of  superintending  the  op 
tions  of  the  League.  On  no  account  must  we  neglect  organic 
Whitfield  neglected  to  organise,  and  though  his  influence  for 
moment  was  so  extraordinary,  his  work  was  neither  permanent 
progressive.  Wesley,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  born  organiser  i 
disciplinarian,  and  though  his  eloquence  fell  far  short  of  Whitfiel 
his  work  has  acquired  both  permanence  and  universality.  And  if 
an  earlier  period  in  their  history  the  friends  of  Temperance  1 
marshalled  and  disciplined  their  forces  more  diligently,  their  influei 
and  numbers,  great  as  they  are  now,  would  then  have  been  mi 
greater.  Certainly  our  League  must  not  neglect  to  organise,  if 
would  accomplish  anything  permanent. 

Secondly,  it  will  be  our  duty  to  pay  special  attention  to  the 
struction    of  our    young  people  in  the    principles  of   abstinen 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  many  of  the  youths  in  our  schools  a 
families  are  grievously  exposed  to  temptation.     Some  of  them 
drink  brought  into  their  homes,  and  they  are  tempted  to  ttiak  it  qn 
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as  safe  and  right  for  themselves  to  imbibe  as  for  their  elders.     Others 
are  accustomed  to  see  it  brought  into  their  workshops,  and  are  liable 
to  become  just  as  bibulous  as  their  work-fellows.     Others,  again,  are 
weighed  down  with  base  hereditary  propensities.     Their  parents  and 
ancestors  were  most  likely  base,  drunken  people,  and  they  inherit  the 
ancestral  tastes  and  tendencies.  "  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes, 
and  the  children's  teeth  are  on  edge."  To  all  such  youths,  easy,  indeed, 
is  the  descent  into  the  Avernus  of  dissipation,  and  should  they  reach 
J*s  bottom,  they  will  find  it  not  merely  difficult  but  perhaps  impossible 
*°  climb  up  again,  or  ever  to  enter  upon  a  pure  and  honourable  life  !* 
^ow  to  the  youths,  both  male  and  female,  we  certainly  have  a  mission. 
We  must  voluntarily  charge  ourselves  with  the  duty  of  seeing  that 
^**^y  are  not  sent  forth  to  encounter  the  wiles  and  fascinations  of  the 
entirely  unfortified.    As  the  forester  props  and  fences  the  tender 
tpling,  so  that  it  be  not  hurt  by  prowling  beast  or  winter's  gale,  so 
must  guard  and  fence  our  frail  and  untried  youths  against  the 
Lerous  temptations  to  a  career  of  dissipation :  one  such  fence  is 
e    pledge  to  total  abstinence.    I  am  aware  that  in  too  many  cases 
pledge  has  been  lightly  taken  and  as  lightly  broken,  and  that, 
^^^sequently,  some  persons  have  objected  to  it  altogether.  Nevertheless 
cannot  agree  that  it  should  be  abandoned.    It  is  not  improper  for 
"one  to  take  it,  however  strong  he  may  be,  and  it  is  a  specially 
finable  guard  to  some  people.    But  I  venture  to  think  that  we  ought 
see  that  the  pledges  taken  by  our  League  are  taken  seriously  and 
[iously.    We  must  not  seek  to  entrap  anyone  into  the  pledge, 
tiding  on  him  with  the  avidity  of  the  sectary  seizing  a  proselyte, 
^**x&pelling  him  to  subscribe  his  name  on  the  mere  impulse  of  the 
^**oxnent,  and  without  consideration.      The  nature  of  the  engagement 
^**onld  be  clearly  explained,  even  with  line  upon  line ;  time,  say  a  few 
'eeks  or  a  quarter  of  a  year,  should  be  given  for  its  consideration  ; 
candidate  should  meantime  be  requested  to  make  the  matter  the 
^Object  of  reflection  and  prayer ;  and  the  moment  when  the  pledge  is 
Actually  taken  should  not  be  at  the  breaking  up  of  a  noisy  meeting, 
^hen  all  is  hurry  and  confusion,  but  in  a  well-chosen  instant,  amid 
quietness  and  solemnity,  accompanied  with  prayer,  and,  if  possible,  in 
Mie  presence  of  thoughtful  persons.    In  a  word,  I  want  the  taking  of 
the  pledge  to  become  a  more  religious  act  than  it  has  hitherto  been. 
1  cme  leave  even  to  say  that  my  ideal  pledge  is  a  kind  of  sacrament. 
When  the  Roman  soldier  vowed  fidelity  to  his  generals,  and  pledged 
himself  to  obey  their  orders  punctually,  his  oath  was  called  his  sacra- 
*  ft         nuntom,  and  was  regarded  as  a  very  serious  engagement.    When  the 
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primitive  convert  renounced  his  idols  and  his  vanities,  and  took  tt 
Lord's  Sapper  with  the  Christian  Church,  that  Supper  was  his  sacri 
inentum — it  pledged  him  henceforth  to  fidelity  to  Christ  and  His  doctrin* 
In  a  similar  spirit  I  would  administer  the  vow  of  abstinence  froi 
those  liquors  which  pollute  both  body  and  soul.  Not  lightly  and  inac 
visedly  should  they  take  it,  but  thoughtfully  and  reverently,  and  i 
the  fear  of  the  Lord.  It  would  not  then  be  a  mere  vague  word  whic 
is  pledged,  or  a  thoughtless  signature  taken ;  not  a  substitute  for  inwai 
principle,  but  the  expression  of  it,  a  kind  of  manifesto  of  the  seriou 
opinions  and  intentions  of  the  candidate.  And  we  may  be  sure  ths 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  such  a  deliberate  act,  made  in  the  name  c 
religion,  would  not  be  readily  forgotten.  Hamilicar,  as  you  will  remeix 
ber,  when  his  son  Hannibal  was  nine  years  old,  called  him  to  his  sid 
and  bade  him  lay  his  hand  on  the  sacrifice  and  swear  before  the  alts 
a  vow  of  eternal  enmity  against  the  Romans.  That  vow  the  lad  too 
most  religiously,  and  so  far  from  being  forgotten,  proved  an  inspiratio 
to  him  amid  all  those  prodigious  labours  which  led  him  across  the  se 
and  over  the  Alps,  till  he  came  thundering  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome 
The  saintly  and  beautiful  quakeress,  Priscilla  Gurney,  as  she  la 
a-dying,  called  the  youthful  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  to  her  bedside,  an 
solemnly  bade  him  make  the  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slave 
his  own.  The  pledge  given  at  that  bedside  was  sacredly  remembered 
Fowell  Buxton  from  that  hour  bent  all  the  energies  of  his  strong  min 
and  muscular  body  to  his  task,  never  resting  for  a  moment  till  ever 
negro  in  the  British  Empire  was  a  free  man.  And  if  we  duly  instruc 
our  youths  in  the  nature  of  their  pledge,  and  bid  them  take  it  in 
religious  temper  of  mind,  the  more  part  of  them  will  keep  it ;  they  wi 
go  forth  to  wage  perpetual  war  against  Bacchus  and  his  customs,  an 
to  aid  in  emancipating  their  fallen  and  enslaved  neighbours.  At  tl 
same  time  they  will  themselves  derive  an  unspeakable  benefit.  The 
will  never  dissolve  the  pearl  of  health  in  the  cup  of  pleasure,  nor  drir 
degradation  and  shame  to  themselves  and  families,  neither  will  the 
suffer  shipwreck  of  character  and  position  through  devotion  to  tl 
drinking  customs  of  their  country. 

A  third  branch  of  our  work  will  be  to  win  over  the  members  of  01 
Churches  to  Temperance  principles  and  practice.  Notwithstandii 
the  constant  discussion  of  this  question  and  the  vast  magazines  < 
information  poured  forth  from  the  press  during  recent  years,  there  i 
still  need  for  further  enlightenment.  In  certain  circles  no  troub] 
whatever  has  been  taken  to  understand  Temperance  principles,  an 
where  there  are  no  clear  views  of  what  we  believe  and  teach,  there  ca: 
be  but  scant  sympathy  with  our  work.  Then  a  certain  infusion  c 
prejudice  against  the  movement  is  yet  active  in  some  minds,  and  whii< 
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that  prejudice  exists  we  are  hindered — our  essays  at  enlightenment 
being  like  attempts  to  light  the  candle  while  the  extinguisher  is  on 
the  wick.     Add  to  this  the  fact  that  there  still  exists  in  the  minds  of 
thousands  of  Christian  people  an  unquestioning  faith  in  the  medicinal 
efficacy  of  alcoholic  liquors,  and  then  it  becomes  quite  patent  that 
we  shall  have  something  1 3  do  in  winning  the  whole  Church  over 
to  our  side.     Nevertheless,  we  will  address  ourselves  to  the  work  with 
a  good  heart,  believing  that  the  ignorance  we  encounter  is  not  what 
John  Henry  Newman  would  call  "invincible  ignorance,"  nor  the  pre- 
judice at  all  insuperable.    And  our  methods  in  this  branch  of  our 
work  must  be  chiefly  two — viz.,  diligence  in  supplying  plenty  of  facts, 
and  an  urbane  and  Christian  deportment.  With  regard  to  facts,  if  we 
still  meet  with  any  who  fail  to  see  the  national  injury  inflicted  by  our 
drinking  habits,  we  must  point  them  to  the  marks  of  ruin  lying  close  at 
their  doors,  and  supply  them  with  the  figures  and  affirmations  of 
the  publicists  of  acknowledged  reputation,  men  who  know  what  they 
are  saying,  and  who  can  have  no  motive  in  leading  the  public  astray. 
With  regard  to  health,  we  may  remind  our  unconvinced  friends  that, 
M  *  class,  abstainers  are  not  so  much  under  the  doctor's  care  as  non- 
abstajners,  and  that  the  chances  of  long  life  are  with  the  former  rather 
t°*n  the  latter :  no  mere  guess  this,  but  a  fact  proved  by  the  actuaries 
^  Life  Insurance  Companies,  by  first-class  scientists,  and  by  a  daily 
'^easing  number  of  eminent  physicians.     Should  we  meet  with  anj 
*ao  foye  moved  only  within  a  narrow  circle,  and  are  not  aware  ot 
*:e  unutterable  misery  endured  by  those  who  fall  under  the  dominion 
..   alcohol  (and  there  are  such   simple  people),  we  should  introduce 
*^**i  to  the  literature  of  Temperance.     Charles  Lamb's  "  Confessions 
>  %*  Drunkard  "  has  moved  many  minds  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of 
VT***king,  and  then  to  abhor  the  practice.     Samuel  Warren's  "  Man 
*K>nt  Town,"  the  author  himself  tells  us,  has  proved  a  powerful 
J^^rrent  from  fast  life,  and,  indeed,  one  can  hardly  imagine  how  any 
??****  who  reads  that  article  can  either  think  lightly  of  or  rush  into 
^Saipation    afterwards.    Besides  these  older  books,  however,  there 
^^  plenty  of  a  later  date,  which  we  may  hope  will  convince  the  most 
**°Ud  that  "  the   way  of  transgressors  is  hard."     Again,  we   may 
*itix*g  before  our  non- abstaining  brethren  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
***£  sanctity  of  the  believer's  body,  that  it  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
^tost,  and  not  to  be  defiled.     We  must  also  have  courage  to  speak  of 
thft  question  of  Christian  self-denial,  that  certain  tastes  and  likings 
should  be  modified  for  the  sake  of  others,  that  it  may  become  their 
fafy  to  refrain  from  both  flesh  and  wine  if  they  cause  a  brother  to 
*foftble ;  that  One  whom  they,  as  well  as  ourselves,  take  for  an  example , 
PJe*«ed  not  Himsolf,  but  laid  down  His  life  for  us.    Such  are  some  of 
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the  facts  and  arguments  we  must  offer.  But  in  offering  them  we 
must  make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  be  courteous  and  Christian  in 
temper  and  manners.  Those  who  have  made  their  impress  upon 
their  times  have  frequently  been  men  who  have  known  how  to  unite 
the  forttier  in  re  with  the  suaviber  in  modo,  have  had  the  stout  heart  of 
the  knight  with  the  soft  hand  of  his  lady.  Certainly  those  who  accom- 
plish most  in  Church  work  learn  to  combine  strength  of  principle- 
with  courtesy  of  manners.  And  for  our  part,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  we  have  no  mission  of  mere  denunciation ;  our  mission  is  solely 
one  of  enlightenment  and  counsel  and  salvation.  Though  we  hold 
principles  which  we  firmly  believe  to  be  deducible  from  the  Gospel 
itself,  we  must  not  expect  everybody  to  see  as  we  see  in  a  moment. 
We  must  scrupulously  guard  against  being  the  promoters  of  dissension 
in  families  or  the  disturbers  of  our  Church  unity.  And  let  it  be  every- 
where known  that  this  League  will  never  engage  any  abusive  or 
unchristian  lecturer,  or  issue  any  unchristian  pamphlet  or  volume. 
Our  work,  I  repeat,  is  not  to  create  controversies,  but  to  promote  that 
holiness  whose  essence  is  perfect  love  ;  and  our  messago  to  all  our 
brethren  in  Christ  to-day  is  one  of  peace  and  entire  goodwill  in  the 

name  of  the  Lord. 

W.  Heddon  Bond. 
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By  Alfred  Jokes,  F.S.A. 

CHARLES  WESLEY,  THE  POET  OF  METHODISM. 
"The  sweet  psalmist  of  Israel."— 2  Sam.  xxiii.  1. 

"  Bard  of  bards  !  in  peerless  light 
On  the  empyrean  height, 
All  surpassing,  all  above, 
In  thy  canticles  of  love, 
Joining  hands  with  those  who  dwell 
Where  eternal  anthems  swell, 
Now  we  wreathe  thy  deathless  brow, 
Israel's  sweetest  singer  thou." 

In  Memoriam  Charles  Wesley, 

By  Benjamin  Gouoh. 

THE  early  Methodists  reverenced,  almost  adored  "  Wesley's 
Hymns,"  and  with  good  reason,  for  they  were  eminently  helpful 
to  their  spiritual  life.  I  well  remember  seeing  in  my  boyhood  some 
of  the  old  school  of  Methodists — dear,  antique  saints  they  were,  too, 
whose  memory  is  very  fragrant  to  this  hour — with  the  hymn-book  in 
their  hands,  studying  it  delightedly  at  home.  With  what  reverence 
they  handled  it — with  what  fond  affection  they  pored  over  it— with 
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*h*&  swelling  hearts  they  quoted  from  it  in  class,  and  prayer,  and 

8er*aon !    Its  authority  for  them  on  matters  of  Christian  experience, 

***d  even  on  questions  of  Christian  theology,  was  little  inferior  to  that 

°*  Holy  Scripture  itself.    For  more  than  a  century  Wesley's  Hymns 

saturated  all  the  veins  of  Methodistic  life.    What  a  noble  history  the 

Aynm-book  has,  if  it  could  only  be  written  !    What  a  halo  of  hallowed 

^HUniscences  and  of  tender  memories  have  gathered  round   these 

glorious  hymns !    Did  not  good  John  Wesley,  in  extreme  old  age,  when 

***&  poet's  voice  was  hushed  in  death,  break  down  with  excessive 

e***otion  when  attempting  to  give  out  the  verse  at  Bolton  : — 

"  My  company  before  is  gone, 
And  I  am  left  alone  with  Thee?" 

old  man !  his  own  spirit  was  then  trembling  on  the  verge  of 
einless  land.    And  who  among  us  can  forget  how  the  beautiful 
of  Dr.  Beaumont  passed  away  to  bliss  from  the  pulpit,  while  the 
of  Wesley's  hymn  were  vibrating  on  his  lips  : — 

"  Thee,  while  the  first  archangel  sings, 
He  hides " 

t  rest  was  silence  and — the  music  of  the  skies.     How  many 

dreds  of  instances,  equally  affecting,  might  be  mentioned,  if  we 

time  to  mention  them,  in  which  these  hymns  have  interwoven 

^xnselves  with  the  highest  and  tenderest  experiences  of  Christian 


Let  me  make  the  people's  songs,  and  who  will  may  make  the 
fle's  laws."    This  saiyng  is  attributed  to  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  and 
L^*tcher  was  a  wise  and  able  man.    Is  the  saying  worthy  of  his 
C^I*tated  wisdom  ?    Its  meaning  is  that  the  influence  of  the  poet  upon 
****ian  life  is  greater  than  that  of  the  legislator.    Is  that  true  ?    Is 
**ot,  rather,  one  of  those  brilliant  generalisations  which  require  to 
sharply  looked  into,  and  when  sharply  looked  into,  are  seen  to  be 
Ly  partially  true  ?    The  poet  influences  men  through  the  imagina- 
and  the  emotions ;  his  influence,  therefore,  though  potent,  is 
and  intermittent.    The  legislator,  on  the  contrary,  acts 
men  through  his  institutions ;  his  influence,  therefore,  though 
mt,  is  all-persuasive;  it  touches  men's  lives,  unconsciously  to  them- 
at  a  thousand  points;    it  is  constant  in  its  action,  and 
permanent  in  its  effects.    Vast  as  has  been  the  influence  of  David, 
through  his  -incomparable   psalms,  upon  the  spiritual  history  of 
succeeding  ages,  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  influence  of  Moses,  the 
mighty  legislator,  has  been  greater  stilL    I  know  that  the  justness  of 
toil  opinion  will  be  disputed ;  it  is,  however,  an  opinion  which  I  have 
Wieiately  adopted,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  correct.   The  reasoning 
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which  I  have  applied  to  the  greatest  legislator  and  the  greatest  pa 
which  the  world  has  ever  seen,  I  apply  to  the  two  Wesleys.  Tl 
influence  of  Charles  through  his  hymns  is  great ;  the  influence  < 
John  through  his  institutions  is  greater  stilL  Five  generations 
Methodists  have  been  cheered  by  the  holy  songs  of  the  one ;  fr 
generations  of  Methodists  have  been  nursed  and  trained  into  spiritu 
manhood  by  the  institutions  of  the  other.  If  Charles  Wesl 
furnished  the  harp,  John  Wesley  constructed  the  home.  If  Char] 
provided  Methodism  with  a  delightful  vehicle  of  praise,  John  reducs 
it  to  order  and  made  it  organic.  Without  Charles,  Methodism  won 
have  wanted  something  of  its  brightness  and  charms ;  without  JoL 
it  would  never  have  attained  to  the  unity  of  a  living  body.  It  ^ 
a  splendid  destiny  for  these  noble  brothers — the  one  the  founder  ai 
legislator  of  Methodism,  the  other  its  poet ;  but  the  glory  of  fc 
former  excels  the  glory  of  the  latter. 

Charles  Wesley  was  the  first  Oxford  Methodist     He  was  also  tl 

first  of  the  two  brothers  to  find  salvation  through  faith  in  Chris! 

This  memorable  event  took  place  at  the  house  of  a  brazier,  name< 

Bray,  in  Little  Britain,  London,  on  Whit  Sunday,  a.d.  1788.     Thre 

days  after,  John  found  peace  through  believing.    What  mighty,  far 

reaching,    ever-widening    consequences    have    resulted    from    thesi 

seemingly  unimportant  events  of  that  Whitsuntide  !     Trifles  ?    Ah 

lire  they  not  the  golden  pivots  on  which  the  destinies  of  the  worlc 

turn  ?    How  difficult  it  is  for  the  wisest  among  us  to  estimate  tin 

value  of  any  event,  however  small,  until  time  has  opened  its  meaning 

and  laid  bare  its  significance  ?    The  signs  of  the  times  ?    Alas  !   wh< 

but  the  Omniscient  is  able  to  read  them  aright  ?    Josephus  was  ii 

Rome  probably  at  the  same  time  that  an  "  ugly  little  Jew,"  with  bale 

head,  hook  nose,  and  bandy  legs,  named  Paul,  was  there,  and  yet  h< 

never  mentions  him.     So  little   did  the  elegant  Jewish  historiai 

imagine  that  in  the  heart  and  brain  of  that  "  slave  of  Jesus  Christ ' 

lay  the  great  future  of  the  world.    How  little  was  it  suspected,  evei 

by  the  actors  in  that  little  scene  which  occurred  during  the  Whitsuntide 

of  1738,  that  one  of  the  most  influential  events  of  that  century  hac 

transpired  when  the  Wesleys  became  truly  converted  men.     Yet  sc 

it  was.    It  was  the  birth  of  a  new  age,  the  power  of  which  is  fai 

from  being  exhausted  even  yet.     Charles  Wesley's  impassioned  sou 

was  filled  with  the  ecstasy  of  the  new  life,  and  he  sprang  from  a  sick 

bed  to  give  vent  to  his  overflowing  joy  in  a  hymn  of  praise.     It  was 

on  this  occasion  that  he  wrote  the  hymn  commencing — 

"  Where  shall  my  wondering  soul  begin  ?  " 

Twelve  months  afterwards,  in  devout  thankfulness  to  God,  who  by 
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His  grace  had  sustained  him  in  the  Christian  conflict  for  a  whole 
jear,  he  wrote,  on  the  anniversary  of  his  conversion,  the  hymn 
commencing — 

"  O  for  a  thousand  tongues  to  sing 
My  great  Redeemer's  praise ! " 

Both  Charles  and  John   immediately  began  to  preach  the   "glad 

Mings"  to  every  creature  they  met.     The  effect  was  electrical.     The 

rumour  spread  through  London  like  lightning  that  certain  clergymen 

*ere  preaching  the  strange  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sins.    The 

churches  in  which  they  officiated  were  crowded,  and  sinners  began  to 

**  pricked  in  their  hearts.     Opposition  speedily  showed  itself  against 

mexxk  and  their  doctrines,  the  clergy,  as  usual,  taking  the  lead.     By 

**vice  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  churches  in  London 

*ere  closed  against  them.    Oh,  foolish  clergy  !     To  stop  these  men's 

souths,  which  God  had  opened,  was  impossible ;  it  could  not  be  done. 

"  the  churches  were  closed  against  them,  the  streets,  the  fields,  and 

*"e  moors  were  open.     Good  George  Whitefield  was  the  first  to  lead 

*"e  Way.     On  the  3rd  April,  1789,  he  wrote  to  John  Wesley  thus : 

^^sterday  I  began  to  play  the  madman  in  Gloucester  by  preaching 

<nk    *    table  in  Thornbury- street/'  and  exhorting  him  to  follow  his 

£^***ple.    The  Wesleys  hesitated.    They  were  both  High  Churchmen. 

**ey     had  extravagant  notions    of  ecclesiastical  authority.      The 

8ra-**dsons  of  a  man  who  had  been  cruelly  expelled  from  the  Church 

QIX^y  eighty  years  before,  they  yet  .held  such  exaggerated  views  of  the 

8a*lXctity  of  Church  order,  that  they  "thought  it  almost  a  sin  for  a 

1J^**  to  get  his  soul  converted  anywhere  but  in  a  church."    And  now 

*7ey  Were  exhorted  to  set  Church  order  and  Episcopal  authority  alike 

*T  ^©fiance.     Could  they  do  this  with  a  clear  conscience  ?    Were  not 

"^  bishops  the  successors  of  the  apostles  ?  and  was  not  their  voice 

*?    the  voice  of  God  ?    Had  they  not,  moreover,  taken  the  oath  of 

obedience  ?    What  could  they  do  ?    These  are  precisely  the  sort  of 

^^iderations  which  crush  weak,  though  sincere,  men.     The  Wesleys 

^^   not  weak  men,  however ;  they  were  strong,  brave  men,  with 

^^  heads  and  true  hearts.     The  situation  in  which  they  were  placed 

^^  *iot  of  their  seeking.     Episcopal  authority  had  been  exercised  to 

^***ce  them  to  silence,  and  they  dared  not  be  silent.     They  must 

*^^ch.    Let  those  who  had  driven  them  to  use  irregular  methods  be 

^'Vrerable  for  the  consequences.     If  it  resulted  in  schism  the  bishops 

*i  clergy  were  responsible  for  it.     They  must  obey  God  rather  than 

f  ^^»     The  season  of  hesitation  passed  away,  and  the    Wesleys 

ft  *^*>wed  the  example  of  Whitefield.     The  Rubicon  was  crossed,  and 

^  *-d-preaching  became  one  of  the  most  effectual  methods  of  bringing 

^he glorious  Gospel  of  the  blessed  God"  within  the  reach  of  the 
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masses  of  the  people.  Immense  crowds  attended  their  ministry. 
"  Their  congregations/9  wrote  James  Hutton,  "were  composed  of  every 
description  of  persons,  who,  without  the  least  attempt  at  order, 
assembled,  crying  ( Hurrah ! '  with  one  breath,  and  with  the  next 
bellowing  and  bursting  into  tears  on  account  of  their  sins,  some 
poking  each  other  in  the  ribs  and  others  shouting  '  Hallelujah  ! '  It 
was  such  a  jumble  of  extremes  of  good  and  evil,  and  so  distracted 
alike  were  both  preachers  and  hearers,  that  it  was  enough  to  make 
one  cry  to  God  for  His  interference."  Charles  Wesley  was  a  more 
impetuous,  impassioned  preacher  than  his  cooler  brother.  Here  is  a 
pen-and-ink  sketch  of  him  in  those  early  days  of  glorious  young  life  : 
"  Standing  on  a  table  in  a  field,  the  preacher,  with  eyes  and  hands 
lifted  up  to  heaven,  prayed  with  uncommon  fervour  and  fluency.  He 
then  preached  in  such  a  manner  as  I  scarce  ever  heard  any  man  preach." 
The  picture  of  an  enthusiast  ?  Ah !  yes,  my  friend,  this  man  was  an 
enthusiast,  sure  enough.  He  had  convictions,  and  his  convictions 
burned  within  him  like  a  God-kindled  fire.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
stand  up  in  the  pulpit  and  read  dry  essays  on  "  the  problems  of  the 
age,"  while  precious  souls  were  perishing  around  him.  No !  His 
business  was  to  save  men  from  death.  The  passionate  cry  of  his 
inmost  heart  was — 

"  Oh  for  a  trumpet  voice, 
On  all  the  world  to  call !  " 

The  winds  of  persecution  were  let  loose  upon  him  and  his  brave 
fellow-labourers,  the  higher  classes  of  society  and  the  lowest  united 
their  efforts  against  them,but  without  effect.  They  sang  courageously — 

"  For  this  lot  men  revile  my  name — 
No  cross  I  shun,  I  fear  no  shame." 

Once  Charles  Wesley's  nose  was  wrung  while  he  was  preaching — a 
hard  thing  for  a  man  to  bear  meekly ;  again,  he  was  struck  on  the 
forehead  with  a  stone,  which  caused  the  blood  to  stream  down  his 
face ;  yet  still  he  preached  on.  On  one  occasion  he  and  his  colleague, 
Mr.  Merton,  were  set  upon  by  a  ruffianly  mob  with  two  bull-dogs. 
One  of  the  brutes  (I  mean  the  four-legged,  not  the  two-legged,  brutes) 
seized  Merton's  horse  by  the  nose,  but  he  struck  him  off  with  his 
riding  whip ;  meanwhile  the  other  laid  hold  of  the  poor  animal's  chest, 
and  refused  to  let  go  till  he  tore  the  flesh  away.  The  poor  horse 
reared  and  plunged  under  this  severe  treatment,  and  the  preacher,  who 
probably  was  not  meant 

"  To  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship/* 

was  ignominiou8ly  thrown  in  the  midst  of  the  mob.  By  some  sudden 
movement  of  the  crowd  they  found  themselves  free,  and  Wesley 
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uaving  fortunately  caught  his  colleague's  horse  by  the  bridle,  he 

Counted  his  steed  again,  and  the  two  servants  of  God  rode  away 

Quietly  to  the  next  appointment,  where  standing  up  with  grateful 

hearts  in  the  midst  of  the  brethren,  they  sang  a  hymn  which  then 

^as  new — 

"Thy  arm  hath  safely  brought  us, 
A  way  no  more  expected, 
Than  when  Thy  sheep  passed  through  the  deep, 
By  crystal  walls  protected. 

Thy  glory  was  our  reward, 
*  Thy  hand  our  lives  did  coyer, 
And  tee,  even  we,  have  passed  the  sea, 
And  marched  triumphant  over." 

"**  it  wonderful  that  God  owned  and  blessed  such  labourers  as  these, 

5&<Z  that  Methodism  became  a  great  power  in  the  earth  ?      "  Metho- 

^j"  said  James  Caughey,  "  is  Christianity  in  earnest." 

*he  large  success  of  the  Wesleys  as  itinerant  preachers  rendered 

***°tlier  step  in  the  development  of  Methodism  necessary.    It  was 

,  8°lutely  needful,  if  the  good  work  was  to  be  maintained,  that  they 

.  0l*l<l  have  helpers.    Yet  where  were  they  to  come  from  ?    The 

^6y,  with  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  declared  against  them,  and 

J^^-^d  to  countenance,  much  less  to  aid  them.     Yet  how  could  they 

,     t*loy  laymen  ?    They  were  both  High  Churchmen ;  they  held  the 

^***a  of  the  Apostolic  succession,  and  they  believed  the  Apostolic 

.,  °°^ssion  was  to  be  found  in  thebtel^jps  of  the  Church  of  England; 

p  ^y  ^rere  of  opinion  that  holy  orders  could  be  conferred  only  by 

;PXsoopal  ordination.  To  employ  lay  agency,  therefore,  in  the  ministry 

*ifc«  Gospel  was  to  violate  their  most  cherished  convictions.    Yet 

***^thing  must  be  done ;  the  urgency  of  the  case  was  pressing.  But 

5*^*  should  they  do  ?    As  in  the  early  days  of  the  Christian  Church, 

/\5*^**  the  prejudices  of  the  Jew  stood  in  the  way  of  the  work  of  the 

^*ircht  God  took  the  matter  into  His  own  hands,  so  now,  when  the 

^^J'O.dices  of  the  Churchman  stood  in  the  way,  God  decided  the 

~^*t*€r  Himself.    Mr.  Maxfield  began  to  preach,  and  the  power  of 

.  ;J*°«l  was  present  to  heal.    John  Wesley,  recognising  the  hand  of  the 

7?0:**i>  bowed  without  a  murmur,  and  ever  after  worked  in  great  affec- 

??**  with  "the  preachera"    Charles  also  accepted  it,  but  not  with  all 

7^  lieart    His  ecclesiastical  conscience  was  too  sensitive.    This  led 

C^equent  bickerings  between  him  and  the  preachers.  The  preachers 

^^Id  not  brook  mere  toleration,  and  toleration  was  all  that  Charles 

^^Od  afford  them.     In  a  letter  to  his  brother  John  he  spoke,  almost 

^'kl  horror,  of  the  fact  that  two  or  three  of  the  preachers  had 

Administered  the  Sacrament  without  any  ordination." 

At  the  Bristol  Conference  there  was  quite  a  little  scene  between 

*-*i*arles  and  some  of  the  preachers.    The  question  under  considera* 
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tion  was  whether  or  not  the  preachers  should  be  withdrawn  from 
those  places  in  which  there  was  an  awakened  ministry.     Charles  said 
bluntly,  <(  That  if  he  were  a  settled  minister  in  any  particular  place 
they  should  not  preach  there,"  to  which  John  Hampson  replied,  "I 
would  preach  there,  and  never  ask  your  leave."    Friction  amongst  the 
early  Methodists  ?   Yes,  my  friend,  and  there  was  friction  in  the  early 
Christian  Church,  and  even  among  the  Apostles  themselves.     It  was 
inevitable.    There  is  always  friction  where  truth  is  held  with  a  vital 
grasp,  when  beliefs  are  things  to  live  by  and  to  die  by.     Truth  first, 
peace  after,  that  is  the  Divine  order.     Yet  if  Charles  Wesley  did  not 
take  kindly  to  lay  preachers,  he  could  generously  defend  the  preachers 
when  occasion  called  for  it.     There  is  a  good  story  told  of  an  inter- 
view between  him  and  Dr.  Robinson,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.    The 
right  rev.  prelate  remarked,  "  I  never  could  account  for  your  employ- 
ment of  lay  preachers."    To  which  Charles  replied,  "  My  lord,  it  was 
your  fault  and  your  brethren."     "How  so?"  inquired  the  prelate. 
'•  Because  you  held  your  peace,  and  the  stones  cried  out.''     "  But," 
continued  the  Archbishop,  "I  am  told  they  are  unlearned  men." 
"  Some  of  them  are,'1  replied  the  witty  poet,  "  and  so  the  dumb  asa 
rebukes  the  madness  of  the  prophet."    The  Archbishop  was  silenced 
for  that  time. 

Charles  Wesley's  chief  glory  lies  in  the  fact  that  he  was,  par  excel- 
lence, the  poet  of  Methodism.     «'  Poet  ?"  some  objector  may  say,  "  he 
was  nothing  but  a  writer  of  hymns."    Very  well,  be  it  so  ;  but  have 
you  considered  well,  my  friend,  what  a  true  hymn  is  ?    Is  it  not  the 
choicest  fruit  of   the  sanctified  human  genius? — a   heart-burst  of 
inspired  music  ? — the  choice  flower,  nay,  the  very  soul  of  poetry  ?  How 
few  of  our  greatest  poets  have  been  able  to  write  a  true  hymn  !   How 
few  true  hymns — hymns  which  give  wings  of  fire  to  the  soul,  have  the 
whole  of  the  Christian  ages  together  produced.    Charles  Wesley's  real 
distinction  is  this,  that  he  has  produced  true  hymns.    Very  sorely 
did  the  Church  need  a  poet  of  his  order,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  hymnals  chiefly  in  use  were  miserably  poor. 
By  the  middle  of  the  century,  however,  Watts  and  Doddridge   had 
began  to  enrich  the  Church  with  their  hymns,  some  of  which  are  of 
great  merit.     Montgomery,  too — not   €t  Satan,"  but  James— as  the 
century  advanced,  wrote  hymns  of  great  beauty.    But  the  foremost 
hymn-writer  of  the  century,  and  one  of  the  first  of  any  century,  was,, 
without  doubt,  our  own  Charles  Wesley.   Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  how- 
ever, that  Wesley's  poetry  was  not  like  that  of  Rogers,  the  fruit  of 
learned  and  luxurious  leisure,  but  rather  the  recreation  of  a  laborious, 
and  suffering  life.     Here  is  a  pen-and-ink  picture  of  our  poet  in  hia 
old  age,  drawn  by  the  loving  hand  of  good  Henry  Moore,  but  which 
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with  some  modifications  might  stand  for  other  periods  of  his  life  as 
well :  "He  rode  every  day,  clothed  as  for  winter,  even  in  summer,  a 
little  horse,  grey  with  age ;  when  he  mounted,  if  a  subject  struck  his 
I,  he  proceeded  to  expand  it  and  put  it  in  order,  writing  it  on  a 
in  shorthand.  Not  unfrequently  he  has  come  to  the  house  in 
City-road,  and,  having  left  his  pony  in  front,  he  would  enter,  crying 
out,  '  Pen  and  ink  !'  These  being  supplied,  he  would  write  the  hymn 
he  had  composed,  and  deposit  it  in  his  pocket-book."  The  Methodist 
preacher's  horse  was  a  very  important  animal  in  those  days  ;  his  back 
iras  often  the  only  "  study  "  which  his  master  had ;  and  many  of  the 
sermons  by  which  great  effects  were  produced,  and  not  a  few  of 
Charles  Wesley's  hymns,  were  composed  on  horseback.  Almost  every 
circumstance  which  affected  our  poet  was  made  by  him  the  occasion 
of  a  hymn.  While  travelling  in  the  north  of  England  the  lurid  glow 
of  the  furnaces  at  night  attracted  his  notice,  and  suggested  the 
hjmn— 

"  See  how  great  a  flame  aspires." 

An  accident,  while  preaching  at  Leeds,  by  which  the  floor  of  the 
room  gave  way,  and  precipitated  both  preachers  and  people  into  dark 
regions  below,  brought  before  his  mind  an  image  of  the  judgment- 
day,  and  he  composed  thereon  his  wonderful  hymn — 

"  The  great  Archangel's  trump  shall  sound." 

A  beautiful  corpse — the  corpse  of  a  happy  Christian — all  radiant  in 

death,  which  he  saw  at  Cardiff,  was  the  occasion  of  that  strange  yet 

kwtifulhymn — 

"Ah !  lovely  appearance  of  death." 

"I  do  not  like  that  hymn,"  said  his  sister,  Mrs.  Hall ;  "  it  is  false 
m  sentiment  When  I  see  a  corpse  I  see  sin  crowned.19  In  this  case, 
I  have  more  sympathy  with  the  view  of  the  fair  critic  than  with  that 
of  the  poet.  After  preaching  in  a  church,  which  had  become  a  thing 
«>  rare  as  to  be  quite  a  luxury,  he  was  so  elated  with  gratitude  that 
he  composed  the  fine  hymn— 

"  Jesus,  the  name  high  over  all." 

«™  °riginal  hymn  consists  of  twenty- two  stanzas,  and  an  excellent 
^^  as  of  a  jubilee  trumpet  runs  through  every  verse.  The  hymn 
w  much  marred  by  its  abbreviation  in  our  Hymn-Book.  The  earth- 
quake which  visited  England  in  the  year  1750  was  made  the  occasion 
°f  Beveral  hymns.  The  alarm  caused  in  London  was  very  great. 
"■*«  were  mysterious  hints  abroad,  the  air  was  full  of  exciting 
nmours,  prophets  arose  who  predicted  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
^i   Pear  was  on  every  side,  those  who  could  ordered  their  carriages 
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and  fled  from  the  metropolis  ;  those  who  remained  behind  ci 
into  the  parks  and  squares.  Whitefield  preached  at  midnight  ir 
Park  to  a  vast  concourse  of  trembling  people,  who  were  too 
terrified  to  go  to  bed.  On  that  awful  night,  when  thousand 
looking  for  the  judgment-day,  good  John  Wesley,  in  the  quietn 
his  conscience,  was  in  bed  and  asleep  by  ten  o'clock.  At  tl 
o'clock  morning  service  in  the  Foundry,  Charles  Wesley  w 
preacher.  He  was  in  the  act  of  giving  out  his  text  when  the 
quake  shock  was  felt  again.  The  building  vibrated  and  shook 
were  coming  down  upon  their  heads.  Who  could  tell  ?  Perha 
earth  might  open  the  next  moment  and  swallow  up  both  congre 
and  chapel  together.  The  excitement  among  the  people  w* 
great.  .Charles  immediately  raised  his  voice  to  the  highest  pitc 
cried  out  above  the  noise  of  the  people,  "  God  is  our  refog 
strength,  a  very  present,  help  in  trouble/1  &c.  It  was  the  dee< 
hero !    It  was  on  that  occasion  that  he  composed  the  fine  hymi 

"  How  weak  the  thoughts  and  vain." 

Doubtless  some  of  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  are  of  inferior  q 
This  was  to  be  expected.  His  muse  was  too  prolific.  He  left  1 
him  at  his  death  over  6,000  hymns.  Where  production  is  so 
abundant  some  of  it  must  necessarily  be  poor.  Some  of  his  \ 
are  nothing  more  than  rhymed  prose ;  some  are  duplicates  of  < 
in  a  different  metre ;  some  are  addresses  and  arguments  addrei 
our  fellow-men ;  some  are  theological  disquisitions,  a  very  seriot 
as  it  seems  to  me  ;  some  are  disfigured  by  a  narrow  theology 
while  all  this  is  true,  it  is  also  true  that  many  of  Charles  W 
hymns  are  among  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  spiritual  ra 
many  of  his  hymns  is  very  great.  There  is  not  a  doctrine  of  pi 
religion,  scarcely  a  phase  of  Christian  experience,  hardly  a  cl 
the  Christian  heart  which  he  has  not  touched,  and  touched  w 
hand  of  a  master.    That  magnificent  judgment  hymn — 

"  Lo,  He  comes  with  clouds  descending," 

is  awful  in  its  power  and  splendour.  A  person  was  once  gaz 
the  wonderful  window  in  the  chapel  of  Magdalen  College  at  ( 
when  a  sunbeam  suddenly  fell  upon  the  face  of  the  pictured  Jud$ 
lighted  it  up  with  such  preternatural  splendour  that  the  be 
fainted  beneath  the  awful  impression.  Such  an  effect  shows  1 
traordinary  merit  of  the  artist's  work.  An  impression  similar,  1 
certainly  not  so  vivid  [nor  so  painful,  has  occasionally  been  pr< 
upon  my  own  mind  by  this  judgment  hymn  of  Wesley's. 

The  hymn  known  as  "  Wrestling  Jacob  "  has  never  been  ex 
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Dr.  Waits,  with  the  self-depreciation  characteristic  of  true  genius,  said 
that  one  hymn  was  worth  all  the  hymns  he  had*  ever  written* 
The  hymn — 

"  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  aoul," 

is  <me  of  the  most  popular  hymns  in  the  world.    Henry  Ward  Beecher 

aid  of  it, (<  I  would  rather  have  written  that  hymn  than  I  would  have 

all  the  fame  of  all  the  kings  that  ever  reigned  on  earth."     Some  time 

tgo  I  attended  a  service  in  St.  Mary's,  Oxford,  the  church  in  which 

John  Wesley  preached  that  brave  sermon  which  gave  so  much  offence 

to  "Heads  of  Colleges."  The  preacher  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  was 

Canon  How,  and  one  of  the  hymns  specially  selected  for  this  solemn 

occasion  was  Wesley's  "  Jesu,  Lover  of  my  soul."    The  irony  of  time 

is  very  grim.    One  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  they  virtually  thrust 

&e  poet  and  his  noble  brother  out  of  the  Temple,  as  enthusiasts 

not  to  be  tolerated ;  now  they  are  singing  their  hymns  in  that  very 

Temple! 

*4Iam  persuaded  that  no  such  hymn-book  as  this  has  yet  been 
published  in  the  English  language."  So  wrote  John  Wesley  in  the 
■Preface  to  the  Hymn-Book  in  the  year  1779.  Can  so  much  be  said 
t°~day  for  the  Methodist  Hymn-Book  ?  Is  it  still  the  best  in  our  lan- 
SUage  ?  Is  it  so  good  that  it  cannot  be  better  ?  Opinions  differ  even 
****ong  persons  competent  to  judge.  For  my  own  part  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  no  one  man,  however  highly  gifted  he  may  be,  is  able  to 
Produce  hymns  which  will  meet  all  the  varied  moods  and  phases  of 
Christian  congregations  for  generation  after  generation.  New  develop- 
^ttentB  of  spiritual  experience  arise ;  revelation  unfolds  itself  with 
heater  fulness,  the  theological  horizon  widens  around  men,  new 
phases  of  spiritual  life  manifest  themselves  as  time  rolls  on ;  the 
fcymnal  of  the  Churches  should  keep  pace  with  the  broadening  of  re- 
**gious  life,  and  the  best  hymns  of  Christian  poets  should  from  time 
7°  time  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  Church.  My  own  judgment 
18  that  a  selection  of  250  of  the  best  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley,  together 
**th  250  of  the  best  hymns  of  all  ages  of  the  Christian  Church — 500 
°f  the  finest  hymns  in  the  world — would  make  a  hymn-book  superior 
*°  anything  we  have  yet  seen. 

Meanwhile  the  poet's  life  was  running  on  towards  its  close.    At  the 

Hfc  of  thirty- two  he  had  married  happily.     For  the  first  twenty  years 

<£  Wedded  life  he  and  his  family  were  settled  in  a  small  house  in  Bristol ; 

"toy  then  removed  to  London,  where  they  continued  to  reside  during 

*he  remainder  of  his  life.  Unlike  his  brother  John,  he  ceased  to  itinerate 

**  an  early  period,  and  for  forty-five  years  his  ministry  was  confined 

principally  to  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  own  dwelling.    Chil- 

*****  were  born  to  him,  two  of  whom  were  remarkable  for  their  musical 
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talent.  One  of  them  at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years  was  able  to  play 
on  the  harpsichord  in  perfect  time  when  he  was  so  tiny  that  his 
mother  had  to  tie  him  in  his  chair.  At  the  ages  of  ten  and  twelve 
years  respectively  these  two  wonderful  children  were  able  to  give  con- 
certs in  their  father's  drawing-room,  which  drew  the  elite  of  London 
society.  Thus  usefully  and  happily  our  poet's  life  glided  away.  He 
wrote  verses  in  praise  of  Jesus  to  the  last.  While  lying  in  a  state  of 
extreme  feebleness,  having  been  silent  for  some  time,  he  called  Mrs. 
Wesley  to  his  side,  and  desired  her  to  write  at  his  dictation  the 
following  lines : — 

"  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme 
Who  shall  a  sinful  worm  redeem  ? 
Jesus,  my  only  hope  Thou  art, 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart. 
O  could  I  catch  a  smile  from  Thee, 
And  drop  into  eternity !" 

Soon  after  his  peaceful  spirit  passed  away,  "  so  quietly  that  they 
who  sat  by  him  did  not  know  when  he  died."  He  was  in  his  eightieth 
year.  He  wished  to  be  buried  in  "  consecrated  ground,"  and  hence 
his  remains  were  interred  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Marylebone,  and  not 
in  the  graveyard  of  City-road  Chapel. 
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By  Rev.  </.  Botes,  M.A. 

Louth,  February  1,  1881. 
My  Deab  Young  Friends, 

THE  subject  of  my  letter  this  month  is  "  How  the  Clouds  float." 
You  have  doubtless  all  watched  the  clouds  with  deep  interest  as 
they  have  assumed  ever-varying  shapes  and  performed  their  fantastic 
evolutions.  If  gifted  with  a  poetic  imagination  you  have  read  the 
effusions  of  our  bards  on  this  subject,  and  may  have  wished,  as  a 
young  lady  I  once  knew  did,  that  you  could  sail  round  the  world  on 
the  bosom  of  a  cloud.  Unimaginative  minds  would  have  two  objec- 
tions to  such  a  voyage — one  arising  from  the  fear  of  a  chill,  for  cloud- 
land  is  a  cold  region  ;  aud  the  other  arising  from  the  fear  of  slipping 
through.  A  touch  of  poetic  fervour  is  not  without  its  advantages 
even  in  the  study  of  prosaic  subjects. 

The  clouds  are  known  by  different  names,  according  to  the  forms 
they  assume  and  the  positions  they  occupy,  though  these  are  so  in- 
finitely diversified  as  to  render  a  classification  almost  hopeless.  The 
Cirrus,  or  curlcloud,  takes  its  name  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  lock 
of  hair  or  a  crest  of  feathers.    It  generally  spreads  over  the  sky  in 
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\**t«l\el  bars  or  thread-like  lines.  In  some  of  their  aspects  these  clouds 

Gamble  a  kind  of  cobweb,  stretching  their  white  and  delicate  fibres 

tfetween  the  dark  and  denser  masses.    Being  situated  above  the  line 

°i  congelation,  they  are  supposed  to  be  composed  of  very  fine  particles 

oi  ice.    They  occupy  the  most  elevated  positions  of  cloudland,  and 

*ro  supposed  to  indicate  variable  weather. 

The  Cumulus,  or  stacken-clpud,  is  an  accumulation  of  clouds  stacked 
or  piled  into  one  large  and  elevated  fabric,  and  is  generally  the  fore- 
dinner  of  fine  weather.    This  cloud  occurs  in  the  lower  regions  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  is  ordinarily  under  the  control  of  surface  winds.  The 
Stratus,  or  fall-cloud,  is  composed  of  all  those  fogs  and  creeping  mists 
which,  in  the  calm  evenings  of  summer  and  autumn,  spread  like  a 
mantle  over  the  valleys,  plains,  lakes,  and  rivers,  and  is  said  to  indi- 
cate the  continuousness  of  fine  weather.    It  is  a  night  cloud,  taking 
ite  departure  when  the  day  appears.    I  have  seen  this  cloud  extending 
over  the  surface  of  a  river  or  sheet  of  water,  without  passing  the 
boundary  of  its  banks.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  explains  the  phenomenon 
bjthe  difference  in  the  rate  of  cooling  of  land  and  water.     His  words 
$TB  -  li  As  soon  as  the  sun  has  disappeared  from  any  part  of  the  globe, 
&e  surface  begins  to  lose  heat  by  radiation,  and  in  greater  proportions 
**  the  sky  is  clearer  ;  but  the  land  and  water  are  cooled  by  this  oper- 
•totoi  in  a  very  different  manner ;  the  impression  of  cooling  on  the 
**od  is  limited  to  the  surface,  and  very  slowly  transmitted  to  the  in- 
terior j  whereas  in  water  above  40°  Fahr.,  as  soon  as  the  upper  stratum 
*  fooled,  whether  by  radiation  or  by  evaporation,  it  sinks  in  the  mass 
°' fluid,  and  its  place  is  supplied  by  water  from  below,  and  till  the  tem- 
perature of  the  whole  mass  is  reduced  to  nearly  40°  Fahr.,  the  surface 
^fc&ot  be  the  coolest  part.   It  follows,  therefore,  that  wherever  water 
eil*t8  in  considerable  mass  and  has  a  temperature  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  land,  or  only  a  few  degrees  below  it,  and  above  40°  Fahr. 
*t  sunset,  its  surface  during  the  night,  in  calm  and  clear  weather,  will 
to  warmer  than  that  of  the  contiguous  land ;  and  the  air  above  the 
tad  will  necessarily  be  colder  than  that  above  the  water ;  and  when 
t%  both  contain  their  due  proportion  of  aqueous  vapour,  and  the 
lifaation  of  the  ground  is  such  as  to  permit  the  cold  air  of  the  land  to 
mix  with  the  warmer  air  above  the  water,  mist  or  fog  will  be  the 
result" 

The  Cirro-cumulus,  or  sonder-cloud,  is  a  rounded  mass  of  distinct 
clouds  arranged  in  extensive  beds.  Bloomfield's  description  is  graphic 
mnd  truthful : — 

"  The  beauteous  semblance  of  a  flock  at  rest." 
The  Cirro-stratus,  or  wane-cloud,  is  a  flat  cloud  of  great  horizontal 
extension,  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length,  and  very  thin  at  the 
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edges.   Sailors  regard  this  cloud  as  an  indication  of  coming  wind,  rain, 
or  tempest. 

The  Cumuh -stratus,  or  t wain-cloud,  is  a  cloud  formed  by  the 
junction  of  two  clouds,  or  of  masses  of  rounded  and  fleecy  clouds, 
and  is  the  most  imposing  and  magnificent  form  of  cloud.  The  forma- 
tion  of  such  clouds  takes  place  under  different  temperatures,  and  may 
be  the  herald  of  snow  and  thunder  storms. 

The  Nimbus,  or  rain-cloud,  is  the  least  interesting  arrangement  of  the 
clouds  to  the  eye.  This  cloud  may  be  formed  either  by  two  clouds,  or 
two  air-currents  of  different  temperatures  coming  together,  when  the 
general  blackness  gives  way  to  a  lighter  shade.  This  change  may 
often  be  seen  at  a  distance,  and  the  shower  observed  to  be  moving  in 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

There  are  a  number  of  very  mysterious  processes  going  on  in  the 
atmosphere,  which  are  untraceable  by  the  eye  of  man,   but  which   a 
result  in  the  rearing  aloftof  clouds  in  all  conceivable  forms  and  positions.^. 
The  common  air  is  chiefly  composed  of  two  gases — namely,  oxygen  an<L_l 
nitrogen.     Besides  these,  however,  is  a  quantity  of  invisible  vapour— 
insinuated  between  the  particles  of  the  gases ;  and  this  vapour  is  thes 
result  of  the  ever-active  agency  of  heat  and  electricity,  which,  by  a 
wondrous  subtlety  and  energy,  raises  the  waters  from  the  surface  oi 
the  earth,  and  transfers  them  for  a  season  to  a  new  and  romantic 
dwelling-place.    This   change    or  metamorphosis  of  the  waters 
vapour  is  constantly  going  on,  and  not  only  is  moisture  constantly 
being  gathered  from  the  oceans,  lakes,  and  rivers,  but  also  from  th^ 
gardens,  pastures,  and  forests.    Mr.  Leslie  states  that  ploughed  landT 
supplies  as  much  water  to  the  atmosphere  as  an  equal  sheet  of  water* 
The  capacity  of  the  atmosphere  to  receive  invisible  vapour  depends 
upon  temperature,  and  is  invariable  in  its  extent  at  the  same  temper- 
ature.   When  the  interstices  of  the  gaseous  fluid  are  full,  the  air  is 
said  to  be  at  its  point  of  saturation,  and  all  further  increase  becomes 
visible  in  the  form  of  mist,  steam,  or  cloud.  The  lower  the  temperature 
the  greater  is  the   condensation    of  the   air,  and   the  consequent 
tightness  or  closeness  of  its  particles,  and  the  less  the  amount  of 
moisture  that  can  enter  it;  but  with  an  increase  of  the  temperature 
there  is  an  expansion   of  the  capacity  to  receive   moisture.     The 
formation    of  these  vapours  into  masses  generally  takes  place  in 
the  high  regions  of  the  air.    Mr.  Leslie  says  that  we  may  ((  estimate 
the  position  of  extreme  humidity  at  the  height  of  two  miles  at  the 
Poles,  and  four  miles  and  a  half  under  the  Equator." 

Dr.  Dalton  remarks  that  the  smallffleeoy  patches  of  cloud  which  we 
observe  are  frequently  from  three  to  five  miles  in  height.  There  oan 
be  no  doubt  that  the  height  varies  with  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
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thai  the  clouds  are  oftener  under  than  above  a  mile  in  altitude.  They 
generally  form  under  the  action  of  air  currents,  in  consequence  of  a 
decrease  of  temperature,  and  a  due  supply  of  watery  elastic  vapour 
being  present  in  the  parts  where  the  clouds  arise.  Sometimes  we 
look  npon  the  sky,  and  everywhere  it  seems  clear,  without  a  cloud  in 
sight;  we  look  again  in  a  few  seconds,  and  we  find  clouds,  while  we 
have  failed  to  detect  any  movement  amongst  them  whatever.  No 
doubt  in  such  a  case  the  clouds  have  been  formed  by  the  action  of 
cold  air  currents.  This  accounts  for  the  clear  blue  sky  in  one  part, 
and  dond-patches  in  another,  the  clear  blue  alternating  with  visible 
vaporous  structures. 

The  clouds  have  long  been  supposed  to  consist  of  very  small  globules 

or  babbles  of  water  filled  with  air,  because  the  water  globules  must  be 

superficially  heavier  than  the  air.    Dr.  Saussure  first  taught  this  idea, 

thich  has  generally  been  adopted.  The  fact,  however,  was  overlooked 

th*t  if  particles  were  only  small  enough,  they  might  be  kept  suspended 

m  a  liquid  or  even  in  a  gas,  notwithstanding  the  material  of  which 

they  consist  being  heavier  than  the  medium  in  which  they  float. 

Dr.  A.  Smith  has  found  the  particles  to  be  solid  throughout,  and  treats 

the  theory  of  the  particles  consisting  of  hollow  spheres  or  vesicles  as 

tt  absurdity.    Those  who  prepare  polishing-powders  know  that  heavy 

materials,  when  very  finely  pulverised,  may  be  kept  suspended  in  water 

todays  and  weeks  together.  The  finest  emery-powder  is  only  obtained 

f00*  water,  from  which  the  heavier  or  coarser  particles  have  been 

<teP°8ited,  in  times  varying  according  to  their  fineness.     It  sometimes 

.  *  Weeks  for  the  very  finest  to  settle.     On  a  microscopic  examin- 

*^*°  of  the  air  of  a  room  that  has  been  closed  for  weeks,  we  shall 

j^ Particles  of  heavy  materials  still  floating,  and  if  in  the  neighbour- 

°W  of  machine  shops  we  shall  recognise  metallic  dust. 

.  ^°e  power  which  holds  up  these  materials    is    adhesion,    which 

*Icrea*e8  with  the  increase  of  the  surface  of  the  floating  body.    The 

~****  t\xe  dust  the  larger  is  the  amount  of  surface  as  compared  with 

uw  volxime ;  and  when  this  adhesive  action  of  the  liquid  or  gas  be- 

f00*6*   fpeat  enough  it  overcomes  gravitation,  and  the  particles  are 

pP*  floating.    The  water-dust  thus  floating  as  clouds  must  be  marvel- 

l0**v   small.    Dr.  A.  Smith,  when  in  Iceland,  observed  a  cloud  or  fog 

*°*™|£  jdowu  the  streets  like  dust  or  smoke ;  the  particles  were  about 

"~j*P*li>  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  were  the  largest  he  had  ever  seen. 

""^fc  a  strong  adhesion  exists  between  air  and  water  may  be  seen 

°y  the   effect  produced  by  wind  on  water.    The  wind  forces  or  ruffles 

HP  the  water;  but  cover  the  water  with  a  film  of  oil,  and  the  wind 

?***  •freely  cause  a  ripple.    There  is  not  the  friction  or  adhesion  of 

^***d  upon  oil  that  there  is  upon  water. 
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The  clouds,  then,  are  composed  of  water-dust,  sometimes  in  a  liquid 
and  at  other  times  in  a  congealed  condition,  and  float  in  virtue  of  the 
large  amount  of  surface  presented  to  the  air.  This  water- dust  becomes 
visible  after  the  saturation  point  has  been  reached,  which  point  varies 
with  the  temperature  of  the  air. 

Hoping  I  have  succeeded  in  making  this  subject  intelligible  to  you 

all,  I  remain,  truly  yours, 

J.  Botes. 
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By  Mrs.  Swallow. 

"  There  is  a  Love  that  does  not  cease, 
Though  sin  the  hardened  heart  enthrals  ; 
There  is  a  Voice  where'er  we  be. 
That  gently  says, '  Come  unto  Me.1 " 

IN  the  eastern  suburbs  of  the  populous  city  of  Ningpo,  almost  at 
end  of  a  long  street,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  Chinese  houses,  ir 
the  upper  room  of  what  was  once  a  native  shop  and  is  now  our  stre 
chapel,  I  meet  on  Sabbath  afternoons  a  class  of  mothers  and  daughte: 
The  place  is  about  two  miles  from  my  own  house.     I  reach  it 
means  of  a  sedan-chair,  which  carries  me  through  crowded  stree 
the  many  anxious  faces  the  expression  of  which  I  catch,  and  whi_ 
lingers  with  me  as  I  am  hurried  along,  stirring  up  my  desire  to 
the  Gospel  in  its  soothing  power  to  those  I  am  so  shortly  to  me 
By  and  by  we  com9  to  the  bridge  which  divides  the  city  from 
suburbs.    Here,  teeming  with  life,  are  eager  buyers  from  the  conn 
and  still  more  eager  sellers  ;  passing  hastily  along  are  some  holding' 
their  hands  portions  of  the  Scriptures.     We  find  the  key  to  this  in 
familiar  form  of  Mr.  Williams,  of  the  Ningpo  Customs,  who  is  standing 
closely  surrounded  by  Chinamen  trying  to  get  a  peep  at  the  books  1^ 
is  offering  for  sale.    A  few  minutes  more,  and  we  have  reached  out" 
destination.    Why  did  I  go  so  far  away  ?    About  two  years  ago  a 
middle-aged  woman  carelessly  entered  the  chapel,  and  the  foreigner 
who  was  present,  noticing  the  unusual  interest  she  showed,  invited  her 
to  come  again.     She  received  the  word  gladly,  and  in  company  with  a 
widow-lady  was  a  few  months  afterwards  baptized.    They  occasionally 
visited  me,  really  desiring  instruction,  so  I  decided  to  teach   these 
women,  and  one  or  two  others  they  had  gathered  round  them.   Would 
not  a  correct  and  increasing  knowledge  of  our  holy  religion  shed  a 
halo  of  light  around  them,  which  some  time  in  the  future  should  by 
its  glow  attract  and  win  the  weary  ones  on  whom  its  rays  fell  ? 
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Yes,  here  was  an  open  door ;  the  very  one  I  had  Bought  for  so  long. 
*hich,  ^hile  it  won  my  symathies,  appealed  to  my  judgment.  We 
commenced  our  class.  We  spoke  together  of  present  duties  and  of  their 
heathen  neighbours.  At  once  came  the  query,  "Well,  what  of  these  ?" 
"  Why,  call  them  in  ;  repeat  to  them  the  old  story  of  Jesus  and  His 
love."  They  responded  to  the  invitation,  prompted  partly  by  curi- 
osity, partly  by  that  longing  of  the  human  soul  for  truth,  that  groping 
in  the  darkness  if  haply  it  may  find  the  light,  so  that  the  character  of 
my  class  early  assumed  an  altered  form.  There  is  now  a  varying 
attendance  of  about  twenty. 

A  real  difficulty  was  to  be  met — viz.,  how  to  present  the  Gospel  so 

that  while  it  taught  the  heathen  it  should  yet  stimulate  and  instruct 

those  who  had  become  familiarised  with  first  principles.   Here  it  will  be 

necessary  to  state  that  I  did  not,  and  do  not,  employ  a  native  Bible 

woman.    Remembering  a  Christian  woman,  who  had  been  well  and 

carefully  trained,  but  who  from  family  and  other  reasons  had  almost 

ceased  attendance  at  public  worship,  I  visited  her,  putting  to  her  the 

qnestioB,  "Will  you  join  us  at  our  meeting  ?"    To  my  surprise  she 

8*70  a  cheerful  and  willing  assent,  and  has  in  various  ways  rendered 

most  valuable  assistance.    Living  opposite  is  a  young  girl  who  has 

receiv'ed  some  instruction  in  our  school ;   it  is  pleasing  to  notice  the 

ttany  little  ways  in  which  she  aids  us. 

^  'W'ord  or  two  as  to  the  kind  of  teaching  most  appreciated  here. 

B^Pl^  forms  of  prayer  and  small  tracts  in  the  Chinese  character  are 

^wiX^-  learnt,  and  as  preparatory  work  do  good  service.    Three  women 

^7e  ^kaade  a  little  progress  in  the  Romanised  system  ;   one  being  able 

tore^^  ike  hymn-book  slowly. 

°^Xl  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  those  who  are  sincerely  desirous  of 
*c41L*^5ng  this  latter  method  of  reading  are  the  exception.  As  an 
^^f^^agement  t°  those  who  distribute,  broad-cast,  papers  containing 
"hgM^-UB  truths,  one  woman  told  how  she  had  been  visiting  at  a  distant 
placa^  g^fl  Been  one  of  the  many  forms  of  prayer  plastered  on  a  wall. 
°^  by  those  living  near  she  had  memorised  the  whole  of  it,  and 
wP***ea  it  to  us. 

^  *^pid  glance  at  the  most  interesting  women  will  suffice  for  our 
P^^Oee.  One,  a  vegetarian,  possessing  a  shrewd,  keen  face,  and  prac- 
tical txiBiness  manner,  is  one  of  our  most  eager  and  attentive  listeners. 
Anofciaer,  who  comes  in  with  a  bundle  in  her  hand,  is  on  her  way  to 
titetxfcarket  boat.    She  stays  but  a  short  time ;  still  her  earnest,  recep- 
tive mind  is  a  promising  soil. 

One  who  first  heard  the  message  of  salvation  about  two  years  ago 
has  now  joined  us,  and  has  been  baptized.  There  are  also  two  candi- 
dates for  baptism.    Then  there  are  a  few  whose  aged  forms  and 
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failing  memories  claim  indulgence  and  excite  sympathy.  The  chij 
do  not  forget  us.  They  are  ever  ready  with  a  kindly  greeting 
good  wishes  as  we  part. 

From  the  first  I  have  sedulously  endeavoured  to  keep  away  fro: 
extraneous  conversation,  knowing  how  much  easier  it  would  1 
kindle  interest  in  the  individual  than  in  the  Great  Unseen,  or  [ 
ness  in  the  abstract,  but  with  their  propensity  for  asking  questio 
is  not  easy  to  avoid  the  snare ;  inquiries  that  in  any  way  relate  t< 
all-important  subject  we  have  in  hand  are  gladly  answered.  Oi 
their  favourite  questions  is,  "  You  urge  on  us  the  importance  of  pr 
do  you,  then,  yourself  pray?"  Six  months  have  passed  away  si 
began  my  class,  and  the  warm  weather  will  soon  be  here,  when  I 
pose  discontinuing  my  visits  for  a  few  weeks.  What  the  result  wi 
I  know  not. 

"  But  God's  word  lights  up  the  way, 
With  a  more  than  noontide's  raj, 
And  I  read  in  letters  golden, 
Many  a  promise  strong  and  olden." 
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By  Rev.  Jos.  Kibsop. 

II. 

IN  a  previous  article  we  sketched  the  history  of  Mr.  Knibb ;  in 
paper  we  propose  to  give  an  estimate  of  him  as  a  public  man. 
There  does  not  seem  reason  to  believe  that,  as  a  preacher,  he 
above  mediocrity ;  perhaps  he  fell  below  it.  On  his  repeated ' 
to  England  he  shunned  the  pulpits  that  were  offered  to  him. 
fame  as  a  liberator  would,  no  doubt,  have  filled  the  largest  chape 
the  land,  but  he  was  accustomed  to  say  that  as  he  toiled  so 
during  the  week,  he  must  rest  on  Sundays.  There  must,  we  t] 
have  been  a  latent  consciousness  that  he  could  not  meet  the  exp 
tions  of  hearers,  when  he  persistently  declined  such  means  and  o] 
tunities  of  influencing  the  Christian  public  in  favour  of  himself 
his  cause.  He  was  not  sent  to  Jamaica  as  a  minister.  He  had  d 
been  to  any  of  the  schools  of  the  prophets.  When  the  persect 
laws  of  that  most  despicable  body  of  legislators,  the  Jan 
Assembly  of  those  days,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  ha' 
certificate  from  the  Missionary  Society  authenticating  him  t 
minister,  this  was  remembered.  One  reads  with  wonder  that 
Directors  hesitated  to  give  him  the  required  protection,  on  the  grc 
that  he  had  never  been  to  a  theological  academy.    Charles  Spurj 
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was  not  born  then,  bat  what  of    John  Bunyan  ?    Where  did  he 
graduate?    Of  what  sacred  college  was  he  an  alumnus?    Provi- 
dentially, this  worst  of  red-tapeism  was  not  allowed    to  rule,   and 
William    Enibb  was  duly    authenticated.      Whatever    they    might 
think,  we  do  not  attribute  his  deficiencies  as  a  pulpit  man  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  enjoyed  an  academical  training.    The  benefits  con- 
ferred by  systematic  training  are  invaluable,  but  no  tutor  or  college 
°*a  teach  a  man  to  preach.    It  is  a  national  or  divine  gift  that  may 
k  improved,  but  cannot  be  acquired.    When  a  man  has  it,  it  will 
develop  itself,  though  he  has  never  visited  the  halls  of  a  college. 
A  better  explanation  would  be  that  his  life  was  spent  amongst 
Degroes,  low  in  intelligence  and  culture.     We  do  not  expect  returned 
^sionaries  to  be  able  preachers — at  all  events,  if  they  have  spent 
their  best  years  in  preaching  to  men  of  low  types  of  civilisation  and 
rotellect.    Mr.  Knibb  bad  not  been  highly  educated ;  he  had  no  large 
^uaintance  with   systematic  theology  or  Biblical  criticism.    His 
composition  was  so  inaccurate,  or,   at  least,  inelegant,   that    the 
rea^rs  of  his  biography  are  not  permitted  to  see  it  till  it  has  been 
dossed  or  tinkered.     Mr.  Hinton  candidly  informs  the  readers  of  his 
tH>°k    that  the  composition  of  Mr.  Knibb's  letters  and  speeches  was 
no^   adapted  for  the  Press.    "I  have  found  it,  on  the  contrary,  so 
^?Se    as  to  require  considerable  freedoms,  and  I  have  taken  them." 
e    are  sorry  he  did.    We  have  much  sympathy  with  Cromwell's 
^"^Uxsel  to  the  painter,  "  Paint  me  as  I  am."    We  should  rather  have 
■^xx  Ifr.  Knibb  in  his  own  plumage  than  in  borrowed  feathers.    Now 
?*^  Very  decided  belief  is  that,  had  our  hero  been  located  amongst 
•^xtish  Churches,  he  would  have  corrected  many  of  these  deficiencies. 
r^^    he  been  better  adapted  for  English  congregations,  it  is  possible 
*  'Would  have  been  less  popular  with  "  Blackey,"  as  he  styles  the 
^^xxied  population.      For  amongst  the  negroes  he  was  decidedly 
P°Ptxlar.    One  reads  with  amazement  of  the  large  chapels  he  built 
***^    the  vast  audiences  that  filled  them.     There  must  have  been 
^Pit  power  of  some  kind  to  attract  and  keep  them.    Even  negro 
Alienees  do  not  gather  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles.     If  he 
J^"^cted  thousands  to  his  ministry,  he  must  have  been  apt  to  teach, 
^^Hjh  his  teaching  may  not  have  been  of  the  highest  class.     He 
^^^t  have  had  the  very  qualities  suited  to  an  audience  impressible, 
J^^'tional,  uneducated.    His  loose,  desultory  style  may  have  been 
*>e*;^r  adapted  to  them  than  one  more  concise  and  more  correct.    His 
^Xge  0f  thought  may  have  been  more  likely  to  benefit  than  that  of 
(m^  who  could  soar  to  higher  regions  of  knowledge  or  speculation. 
»^ery  man  in  his  own  order. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Knibb's  rank  as  a  preacher,  there 
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seems  no  doubt  that  he  was  very  successful  in  bis  ministry.    ] 

Church  was'divided  six  times,  five  branch  congregations  being  forn 

of  the  overflowings.    The  numbers  baptized  by  Mr.  Enibb  and  otl 

missionaries  were  amazing.     In  one  day  Mr.  Burcheil  added  1 

persons  to  his  Church,  and  in  one  year  647.    Mr.  Phillips  bapti: 

about  550  persons  in  five  months,  and  Mr.  Enibb's  memoirs  sb 

that  he  baptized  on  a  somewhat  similar  scale.    Now  if  every  baptj 

represented  a  true  conversion,  the  success  of  Baptist  missionariei 

Jamaica  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  minister 

fruitfulness  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Church.     In  ten  y< 

the  members  of  Baptist  Churches  in  Jamaica  increased  from  10, i 

to  80,000.     If  this  was  the  result  of  men  being  brought  out  of  da 

ness  into  God's  marvellous  light,  it  was  a  matter  for  fervent  joy  a 

thanksgiving.     Was  the  revival  real  ?    Was  the  prosperity  genuine 

Did  these  missionaries  build  with  tempered  mortar  ?    What  caug 

they  in  the  Gospel  net  ?    Now,  with  all  our  admiration  for  Willia 

Enibb,  we  must  in  candour  state  that  grave  charges  were  broug 

against  Mr.  Enibb  and  other  Baptist  missionaries,  and  that  the 

charges  were  never  disproved  before  an  impartial  tribunal.     Tl 

charges  amounted  to  imputations  of  terrible  laxity  of  discipline,  ai 

were  preferred  by  missionaries  on  the  island  belonging  to  oth 

bodies.    Indeed,  some  Baptist  missionaries  solemnly  made  oomm( 

cause  with  the  accusers,  and  were,  in  consequence,  disowned  or  e 

pelled  by  the  home  authorities.     The  Presbytery  of   Jamaica,  n 

confining  itself  to  its  own  legitimate  business,  urgently  remonstrat 

with  the  Baptist  missionaries.     Unless  we  can  think  that  they  we 

animated  by  the  basest  motives,  there  must  have  been  a  strong  c<> 

viction  of  flagrant  dereliction  of  duty  by  these  missionaries,  when 

Church  court  of  another  religious  body  felt  impelled  to  utter  a  solen 

remonstrance.    We  do  not  think  Mr.  Enibb  took  the  best  method 

meeting  these  accusations.     On  the  ground  that  none  but  the  Chur 

itself  had  a  right  to  exercise  discipline  over  its  members,  he  refua 

to  submit  the  charges  to  a  tribunal  which  was  uninterested  or  i: 

partial,  could  such  a  one  be  found.    He  detailed  the  charges  ma 

against  the  Churches.    He  would  then  ask,  are  they  true  ?    Do  the 

evils  exist?    When  his  office  bearers  and  members  declared  th< 

innocence,  the  case  was  at  an  end.    By  such  methods,  how  cou 

offenders  ever  be  convicted?    Bring  together  a  number  of  alle^< 

criminals,  ask,  are  you  guilty  of   these  atrocities  ?   and  when  th< 

answer  no,  tell  them  to  shout  for  victory  over  their  accusers  i     Yc 

might  rejoice  at  your  easy  triumph,  but  the  world  would  think  yc 

were  only  living  in  a  fool's  paradise.    Nor  was  it  conclusive  thi 

when  Mr.  Enibb  vindicated  the  Jamaica  Baptists  before  a  friend 
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audience  in  Exeter  Hall,  resolutions  of  confidence  should  be  adopted 

With  most  who  were  present  it  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Mr.  Hinton  frankly  acknowledges  that  one  of  Mr.  Knibb's  speeches 

was  a  very  imperfect  vindication,  yet  it  was  hailed  by  a  partisan 

audience  as  a  perfect  triumph.     One  of  Mr.  Knbb's   accusers  was  the 

Bev.  Mr.  Panton,  a  clergyman.     Of  him  Mr.  Knibb  made  short  work. 

He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society.:  "  I  cannot  but 

regret  that  you  have  not  let  the  world  know  that  Mr.  Panton  is  a 

slave-owner  and  dealer  in  human  beings,  and  taken  the  ground  that 

until  he  repents  of  this  sin,  or  as  a  robber  of  the  poor  black  man,  he 

ought  not  associate  with  Christians.     ...    If  he  says  anything  in 

Jamaica,  I  shall  reply  to  him,  and  shall  jnost  certainly  not  allow  his 

clerical  office  to    screen  him  from  merited  rebuke."     Mr.   Panton 

ought  to  have  taken  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye  ere  he  sought  to 

extract  the  mote  out  of  his  brother's  eye ;  but  the  mote  might  be 

there,  after  alL 

Without  minutely  going  into  the  charges,  we  may  indicate  the  con- 
clusions to  which  we  have  come.     First  of  all,  we  think  it  would 
aavonr  of  unbelief  to  regard  the  large  number  of  the  professed  con- 
J^rta  as  itself  a  proof   of   the  hollowness    of  the  work.    In  Dr. 
**ro^a»B  « History  of  Missions,"  this  ground  appears  to  be  taken, 
ut  Against  it  we  protest  with  all  our  might.     A  want  of  faith  is  one 
*    the   greatest  disqualifications  for   a  man  who   would  write  the 
'^story  of  missions.     Surely  we  ought  to  know  that  in  the  providence 
f,         ^  there  come  times  of  special  quickening  and  blessing  to  the 
./^^cli.    After  fishers  of  men  have  long  toiled  and  caught  nothing, 
..  e^  are  directed  to  cast  the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship.    Some- 
t^Xlea  more  conversions  will  take  place  in  a  year  than  had  gladdened 
e  Church  for  a  decade,  or,  it  may  be,  half  a  century.     We  look  for 
.  et*    greater  things  than  on  the  most  favourable  showing  took  place 
"  ^maica.     On   the   other   hand,  we   think   that  the   allegations 
n>a<^e  against  the  Baptist  Churches    cannot   have  been  groundless. 
,  °   ^^y  nothing  of  the  two  missionaries  who  were  cast  off  for  homo- 
*5ating  them,  we  find   statements   made   by   Baptist    missionaries 
e**l8elves  that  seem   to   countenance  them  in  part.     The  much- 
*^med  Mr.  Goultart  wrote  to  a  friend :  "  As  to  rejoicing  in  great 
^**xbers9  I  cannot  rejoice  in  such  accessions  as  legitimate.    A  large 
*****  indiscriminate  gathering-in  may  tell  at  home,  where  realities  are 
^known;    but  when  truth   is    made    known    these  will  tell,  as 
*^*ggerated  hopes  do,  of    shame  and  loss  and   disappointment." 
t  Hitherto  we  have  begun  at  the  wrong  end ;  baptism  without  teach- 
***£  or  discipleship  is  very  unscriptural.    The  common  tale  which 
hundreds  have  told,  and  hundreds  would  tell,  of  loving  God  and 
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hating  sin,  and  having  forsaken  the  ways  of  the  world,  does  not 
inspire  belief  in  me  now,  though  it  did  once,  before  my  convictions 
were  what  they  are — i.e.,  generally  speaking.    There  are  scarcely  any 
who  know  what  the  work  of  God  upon  the  heart  means — no  scrip- 
tural conversions  to  any  amount,  I  mean."    There  are  many  amongst 
ourselves  who  have  undergone  a  similar  process  of  disillusionment 
with  Mr.  Coultart.    In  our  ardent  youth  tidings  of  in-gatherings  to 
the  Church  was  as  the  joy  of  harvest.    Every  person  who  came  to 
the  penitent  form  represented  a  soul  born  of  God,  however  slight  his- 
convictions  or  unsatisfactory  his  profession  of  faith.     But  when  again 
and  again  we  saw  the  fruits  of  an  alleged  revival  entirely  pass  away, 
our  faith  in  all  such  movements  became  terribly  shaken.     It  is  highly 
important  that  we  guard  against  an  excess  of  doubt.     It  would  be 
sad  if  by  our  dislike  to  anything  "  spasmodic  "or  "  sensational,'1  we 
were  found  disparaging  a  manifest  work  of  God.    Our  belief  is  that 
it  is  by  revivals  God  chiefly  carries  on  His  work,  and  that  without 
them  the  Church  would  become  cold  and  dead.     Their  fruits  may  be 
small  compared  with  the  amount  of  promise  and  blossom,  yet  but  for 
them  no  fruits  comparatively  might  be  gathered  at  all.     That  what 
Mr.  Coultart  saw  and  said  was  largely  true  we  need  not  doubt,  yet 
we  believe  unwaveringly  that  in  connection  with  these  large  in* 
gatherings  in  Jamaica  there  was  a  great  work  of  God. 

In  a  population  like  that  of  Jamaica,  in  Mr.  Knibb's  day,  we  are 
not  as  a  rule  to  look  for  Christian  life  of  a  very  high  type.    The  whole 
nature  of  the  negro  had  been  vitiated  by  centuries  of  degradation, 
ignorance,  and  vice.    Defects,  which  in  our  own  country  would  make 
a  Christian  profession  more  than  doubtful,  might  in  their  case  be 
compatible  with  sincerity.    We  believe  it  is  partly  so  now  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  more  so  on  the  African  coast ;.  and  it  may  be  that 
forty  years  ago  Christians  of  African  race  were  still  more  entitled  to 
a  charitable  construction  of  their  life  and  conduct.    They  have  risen 
somewhat  in  half  a  century.    There  might  be  a  great  deal  of  dross, 
and  yet  gold  be  there  after  all.    In  the  Churches  whose  ministers 
accused  Mr.  Knibb  of  lax  discipline,  there  might  be  greater  purity, 
but  there  would  be  much,  even  amongst  them,  which  would  need  the 
exercise  of  charity,  which  hopeth  all  things.   On  the  whole,  we  believe 
that  in  the  arrangements  of  the  Baptist  Churches  there  was  much 
that  was  censurable,  yet  we  equally  believe  there  was  much  that  was 
praiseworthy.  William  Knibb,  we  believe,  "  turned  many  to  righteous- 
ness," and  had  many  souls  who  shall  be  "  his  crown  of  rejoicing  in 
the  day  of  the  Lord." 

Mr.  Knibb  might  not  be  a  great  preacher,  he  was  certainly  a  most 
popular  speaker.    If  the  pulpit  was  not  his  throne,  the  platform  was 
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almost  his  home.    He  had  not  to  address  English  audiences  on  a 
variety  of  topics.    He  had  not  to  bring  from  "  the  vasty  deep"  of  a 
profound  intellect  or  great  research  things  hard  to  be  understood. 
He  had  to  deal  with  facts  which  were  familiar  to  him,  and  which 
were  readily  comprehended  when  made  known.    The  facts  he  com- 
municated were  of  a  nature  to  kindle  emotion,   to  rouse  honest 
indignation,  to  awaken  burning  resentment,  and  lead  to  immediate 
and  determined  action.    As  Peter  the  Hermit  went  from  city  to  city 
rousing  the  passions  of  the  people  by  depicting  the  holy  places  in  the 
hands  of  infidels,  so  William  Knibb  made  the  heart  of  England  throb 
*nd  thrill  with  righteous  anger,  as  he  spoke  of  the  manifold  evils  of 
slavery,   the  incredible  meanness,   cruelty,  and  wickedness   of  the 
planters    and    their  subordinates;    the  contemptible  shifts  of  the 
Jamaica  legislators  to  evade  the  purpose  of  English  enactments,  and 
*eep  the  coloured  men  under  their  heel ;  as  he  spoke  of  his  own  and 
ks  brethren's  sufferings  in  opposing  the  selfish,  shortsighted,  tyran- 
flJcal  doings  of  the  creatures  whom  we  are  too  sorry  to  call  whites. 
*"U8  gave  him  a  tremendous  advantage.     Had  he  been  called  to  speak 
021  lee  8  exciting  themes,  his  oratorical  successes  would  have  been  on 
£lower  plane.     He  had  to  speak  on  "  burning  questions/'  and  they 
j**  Bet  his  own  heart  and  brain  on  fire.     "  An  orator,"  it  was  said 
**£  *go,  "  should  be  a  good  man."    He  ought  at  least  to  be  in  full 
fF^P^thy  w^  the  cause  he  advocates,  and  William  Knibb  was  in 
bl°od-ied  earnest. 

"  It  is  the  heart  and  not  the  brain 
That  to  the  highest  doth  attain." 

-^is  biographer  regards  it  as  a  defect  in  his  oratory  that  he  was  too 

^^Uxxaciatory.    His  epithets  were  so  strong  that  they  excited  a  smile 

f^***^i:  than  carried  full  conviction.     We  are  not  sure  that  this  was  a 

T^^i'ance  to  effect.     We  think  it  was  rather  a  help.    If  it  make  the 

J^oieious  grieve  or  smile,  it  is  after  all  only  strength  of  language  that 

caXk  aifect  masses  of  men.    The  popular  orator  must  not  affect  niceness 

°*  speech,  he  must  not  be  finical  or  precise  in  his  choice  of  epithets. 

**^e  must  not  speak  with  bated  breath  or  apologetically.    He  must 

▼*elcL  the  sledge-hammer,  not  merely  sound  the  tinkling  cymbaL 

It  is  certain  at  all  events  that  he  produced  amazing  effects  by  his 
rogatory.  Mr.  Hinton  relates  how  on  one  occasion,  as  Mr.  Knibb  rose 
from  one  climax  to  another,  a  gentleman  of  education  at  length  ex- 
claimed,  "  This  is  Demosthenes  I "  His  public  addresses  had  a  power 
Whether  overwhelming.  Nothing  could  stand  before  them.  Sceptics 
Were  convinced,  waverers  were  decided,  the  apathetic  were  roused,  and 
Vw*  Auditories  were  kindled  to  irrepressible  enthusiasm. 
Sometimes,  doubtless,  he  failed.    On  one  occasion  he  was  saved 
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from  an  unpleasant  position  by  a  somewhat  humorous  incident. 
Haying  spoken  at  a  great  gathering  in  Edinburgh,  he  had  given  nearly 
all  that  he  was  accustomed  to  give.  A  second  meeting,  where  even 
standing  room  could  hardly  be  got,  expected  a  second  great  speech, 
and  he  had  not  one  to  give  them.  The  state  of  affairs  was  quite 
evident  when  he  rose  to  speak.  He  was  saved  from  ignominious 
failure  by  a  timely  interruption.  When  speaking  of  how  the  negroes 
were  treated,  a  voice  shouted,  "  That's  a  lie ! "  Instantly  the  immense 
audience  shouted  for  him  to  go  to  the  platform.  A  big  negro,  who 
was  more  attentive  than  kind,  made  way  for  him  through  the  crowd, 
and  gave  him  no  chance  for  "  backing  out."  When  the  gentleman, 
no  doubt  reluctantly,  faced  the  audience,  he  said,  "  I  am  a  regularly 
ordained  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland."  "  More  shame  to  you ! " 
was  the  multitudinous  rejoinder.  When  he  next  said,  "  I  read  in  my 
Bible, '  Servants  obey  in  all  things  according  to  the  flesh/  "  a  thousand 
voices  reminded  him  that  the  devil  could  quote  Scripture  as  well  as  he. 
With  such  an  audience  what  could  the  abashed  man  do  ?  He  spoke 
a  few  seconds  longer,  and  sat  down,  amidst  jibes  and  groans.  But  he 
had  been  a  benefactor  to  Mr.  Knibb.  He  had  given  him  a  theme. 
"  Why  did  not  the  reverend  gentleman  continue  reading  a  little  longer. 
If  he  had  done  this,  he  would  have  found  it  written,  *  Masters  give 
unto  your  servants  that  which  is  just  and  equal ;  knowing  also  that 
you  have  a  Master  in  heaven.1 "  Beginning  at  the  same  scripture, 
Mr.  Knibb  delivered  a  most  fervid  and  convincing  address.  The 
incident  shows  that  if  Mr.  Knibb  waB  not  versatile,  he  at  least  was 
facile.  Not  every  speaker,  not  every  great  speaker,  could  have  availed 
themselves  of  a  happy  accident  to  make  a  new  departure  of  thought 
and  feeling,  quelling  all  opposition,  and  raising  feeling  to  a  white 
heat.    An  orator,  like  a  poet,  is  born,  not  made. 

The  permanent  claim  of  William  Knibb  to  gratitude  and  fame  is 
his  indomitable  and  courageous  opposition  to  human  slavery.  We 
are  so  accustomed  to  regard  slavery  in  the  British  empire  as  a  thing 
emphatically  of  the  past ;  we  denounce  so  heartily,  and  from  such  a 
lofty  height  of  superiority,  nations  or  peoples  that  yet  tolerate  the 
accursed  thing,  that  it  is  strange  to  remember  that  it  is  only  since  our 
present  Sovereign  ascended  the  throne  that  slavery  was  abolished  in 
the  British  dominions.  To  read  the  infamous  doings  of  Jamaica 
planters,  even  after  the  era  of  abolition,  would  be  a  wholesome  exer- 
cise ;  it  might  make  us  blush  for  our  countrymen  or  their  descendants, 
but  it  would  teach  us  not  to  crow  too  loudly  over  other  peoples  who 
practice  misgovernment  or  oppression.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether 
the  old  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness  is  even  yet  purged  out.  The 
judicial  murder  of  Mr.  Gordon,  and  the  deserved  disgrace  of  Governor 
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*ty*e,  are  too  recent  to  allow  the  supposition  that  the  ancient  spirit 
<tf  abominable  tyranny  has  been  finally  and  effectually  laid.    William 
*xubVs  great  mission  was  to  hasten  the  liberation  of  the  slave. 
Slavery,  no  doubt,  was  doomed.     Clarkson,   Wilberforce,  Zachary, 
Jfa&Tilay,  and  a  host  of  coadjutors,  had  not  laboured  in  vain.     But 
threatened  lives  often  last  a  long  time,  and  someone  was  needed  to 
$ve  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  hideous  and  revolting  system.     Mr. 
Koibb's  residence  in  Jamaica  gave  him  a  telling  advantage  in  the 
advocacy  of  emancipation  and  just  dealings  with  the  negroes.     The 
Wrongs  of  the  coloured  population  were  not  with  him  a  matter  of 
Aearsay  and  belief.     He  described  that  which  he  had  seen  with  his 
e/es,  which  he  had  looked  upon  and  his  hands  had  handled.     He  had 
i**n8elf  suffered  at  the  hands  of  abettors  of  slavery.     Calumniation 
1r*s  their  daily  speech  of  him ;  they  had  put  him  in  durance  vile ;  it 
****  believed  that  even  his  life  was  in  danger.     When  he  became  a 
Poirer  they  could  flatter  him  to  his  face,  yet  speak  of  him  behind  his 
*>ack  as  the  greatest  villain  unhung.    Baptist  missionaries  in  general 
^ere  odious  to  the  pro-slavery  party.    It  is  said  that  they  alone  spoke 
°Ut  on  the  subject.     This  cannot  be  absolutely  correct.    Even  if  it 
^ere,  it  was  Mr.  Knibb  that  first  snapped  the  fetters  of  expediency 
****t  had  enchained  their  tongues.    He  could  not  remain  silent.    He 
**U*Bt  speak  or  die.    Honour,  everlasting  honour,  to  his  name.    He  is 
Worthy  of  being  enrolled  in  that  brilliant  catalogue  of  saints  and 
«eroes  "who,  through  faith,  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteous- 
ness, obtained  promises,  stopped  the  mouths  of  lions  ....  waxed 
Valiant  in  fight,  turned  to  flight  the  armies  of  the  aliens."    Were  a 
feeond  roll  written  by  inspiration,  haply  we  might  find  his  name 
***8cribed  imperi8hably  there. 
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jT  would  be  difficult  to  overvalue  the  treasure  that  lies  before  us — 
The   Oxford  Bible  for  Teachers.     Pearl  16mo.  thin,  silk-sewed, 

*^  Under  gold  in  the  round.  (London :  Henry  Frowde,  Oxford  Uni- 
J^fcity  Press  Warehouse,  7,  Paternoster-row.)  Not  only  is  this  gem 
^**d  with  silk,  flexible,  and  bound  in  morocco,  but  it  is  in  a  most 
^^fgant  case  of  brown  morocco,  with  gold  gilt  clasp.  In  addition  to 
^*  Holy  Bible,  there  are  hundreds  of  pages  of  explanatory  matter, 
7^*1*  coloured  maps.  It  is  the  most  perfect  and  beautiful  copy  of 
?***  Scriptures  we  have  seen.  For  presentation  to  relative,  friend,  or 
?*^chery  we  know  nothing  more  choice  and  useful.    It  contains  the 
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We  were  with  the  Rev.  Edward  White  at  a  meeting  in  London 
recently  when  he  said,  "  Mix  truth  with  oxygen/'  referring  to  the 
want  of  pure  air  in  the  building  ;  in  this  nervous  and  terse  style  he 
usually  expresses  himself.    Last  October,  at  the  King's  Weigh-How 
Chapel,  Fish-street-hill,  Mr.  White  gave  the  Merchant's  Lecture  for 
that  month,  and  discussed  his  important  theme  with  characteristic 
vigour  and  clearness.    We  are  glad  to  see  that  what  he  then  delivered 
with  so  much  satisfaction  to  his  numerous  hearers  is  now  in  print, 
The  Tone  and  Teaching  of  the  New  Testament  on  Certainty  in  Religum. 
By  Edward  White.     (London :    Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster-ww.) 
In  the  second  lecture,  speaking  of  the  mental  powers  of  the  Apostles, 
he  says,  "  Who  were,  one  and  all,  quite  below  the  intellectual  rank  of 
inventors,  or  even  of  happy  dreamers.      There  was  not  a  Bunya 
among  tJiem."    On  the  spiritual  quality  of  the  facts  of  Scripture,  his 
words  are  Channing-like  in  tenderness  and  beauty.    We  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  him  give  the  following  in  a  subdued  tone:  "H 
we  could  enjoy  but  for  one  day  the  presence  of  the  Jesus  of  thi 
Gospels.    If  we  could  look  upon  that  Face,  which  was  like  a  window 
into  a  heavenly  world  of  divinest  sympathy  for  sinners  and  mourners, 
that  Eye  which  melted  and  purified  by  its  gaze  the  sinful  woman-* 
which  reclaimed  the  apostatising  Peter  by  a  single  glance  of  reproach- 
ful love.     If  we  could  hear  that  Voice  which  spoke  from  depths  before 
unknown,  and  lifted  up  men's  thoughts  to  heights  undreamed  before 
we  should  soon  be  sensible  of  an  influence  under  which  it  would 
seem  easy  to  believe  that  wherever  He  went  the  halt,  the  lame,  &* 
wounded,  the  blind,  the  sufferers  from  plague  and  fever  and  gangren6* 
the  palsied,  the  lunatic,  and  the  raging  victims  of  the  fiend  of  hal*» 
were  brought  around,  or  flocked  in  dreadful  multitudes  to  press*** 
their  woes  before  that  Countenance,  which,  like  the  morning  btl**» 
looked  all  their  griefs  away ;  to  be  touched  by  that  Hand  which  mad* 
all  things  perfectly  whole;  that  'virtue  went  out  of  Him,'  that  H*^ 
presence  was  like  a  perpetual  spring,  that  His  breath,  like  balm,  filler** 
the  air  with  gladness,  and  His  eye  spread  new  sunshine  through  th0 
skies  "  (pp.  47,  48).    Price  2s.  6d. 

Mr.  White's  chief  work  is  Life  in  Christ  (same,  publisher).  This  is 
the  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  We  think  that  here  he  goes 
over  too  much  ground.  The  reader  is  likely  to  be  wearied  before 
getting  at  the  special  points — "  That  the  very  object  of  the  incarnation  is 
to  immortalise  mankind ;  that  man  can  lire  fur  ever  only  by  spiritual 
union  with  the  incarnate  Deity ;  that  apart  from  such  union,  man 
will  die,  perish,  and  be  destroyed  "  (p.  204) ;  "  the  final  and  absolute 
extinction  of  life  in  the  case  of  the  wicked  "  (p.  861).    But  when  the 
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oes  grapple  with  these  tremendously  awful  matters  it  is  with 
if  reason  and  expression  not  easy  to  resist.  Always  thought- 
Ions,  with  a  pervading  sense  of  the  vastness  of  his  theme — he 
a  found  wandering  in  the  bye-paths  of  collateral  subjects ; 
se  is  straightforward ;  his  aim  is  definite.    He  sees 

"  Down  the  great  river  to  the  opening  gulf," 

b  quote  from  Milton,  acknowledged  by  De  Quincey  to  be  one 
randest  in  all  English  poetry.  Mr.  White  is  not  now  in  a 
iscovered  region,  for  it  has  been  his  "  life-lasting  purpose  "  to 
enforce  the  truths  here  stated  on  his  fellow-beings.  As  far 
1841  he  wrote  a  letter  to  John  Foster,  which  called  forth  the 
me  by  that  great  man  on  future  punishment,  where  what  is 
>wn  as  the  moral  argument  against  unending  suffering  is  put 
r  original  and  forcible.  It  would  appear,  from  words  we  find 
Life  of  Foster,"  that  Mr.  White  had  "  stated  his  inquiries  and 
» (we  have  italicised  the  word)  on  the  subject  of  the  eternity 
e  punishment."  He  does  not  give  the  entire  of  the  letter, 
withheld,  among  other  matter  not  affecting  the  argument, 
ich  is  complimentary  to  himself.  In  Bonn's  edition  of  Foster's 
he  letter  is  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Life  and  Correspon- 
p.  282-244,  and  not  as  given  here,  "Vol.  I.,"  probably  a  less 
dition.  It  would  be  well  for  our  readers  to  turn  to  the  letter 
in  Fosters  works,  for  they  will  find  in  connection  with  it,  as  a 
,  the  views  of  his  two  distinguished  contemporaries,  Hall  and 
s — views  full  opposites  of  his.  With  admiration  of  Mr. 
industry  and  ability  we  cannot  accept  his  opinion,  but  hold 
be  contrary  to  the  plain  teaching  of  God's  word.  We  believe 
mbling  awe  in  the  never-ending  duration  of  the  torments  of 
Let  our  ministers  carefully  read  the  book — it  is  the  produc- 
10  ordinary  man.  It  will  enlighten  them  on  many  important 
Price  4s. 

ough  is  a  fervid  and  popular  speaker,  but  not  possessing  one 
lalities  of  the  oratory  of  Burke  or  Bright.  He  draws  pictures 
fe  with  an  animation  and  force  rarely  equalled.  And  here  is 
action.  The  book  before  us,  Sunlight  and  Shadow;  or,  Glean- 
i  my  Life  Work  (London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton),  consists  of 
did  has  no  unity.  It  is  pleasant  reading  and  shows  great 
ess  of  purpose.  Mr.  Gough  is  a  close  observer  of  men  and 
knd  conveys  his  thoughts  in  an  agreeable  style.  During  his 
ifit  to  this  country  he  appears  to  have  moved  in  good  circles, 
aye  kept  his  eyes  and  ears  open.   Some  of  his  brief  sketches  of 
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public  men  are  life-like.  Glowingly  does  he  speak  of  Mr.  Spurgeoi 
and  most  justly  so :  "  Personally  be  is  fascinating,  be  may  not  be  calk 
prepossessing ;  there  is  nothing  finical  about  him — not  the  shadow  of 
sham.  Someone  has  said,  *  His  face  is  heavy/  but  when  illuminate 
by  a  smile  it  is  beautiful.  His  first  greeting  captured  me ;  I  think  tl 
few  hours  spent  with  him  were  as  delightful  and  profitable  as  any 
my  life.  He  is  full  of  genial  humour,  his  laugh  is  infectious.  Y. 
with  all  his  wit  and  fun,  with  the  keenest  faculty  of  seeing  ts 
ludicrous  side  of  things,  there  is  no  unbecoming  levity.  It  would  c 
shock  you  if  after  a  hearty  laugh  he  should  say,  'Let  us  have  a  word 
prayer '  "  (p.  298).  The  volume  is  large  and  handsome,  with  full-pa 
engravings,  and  steel-plate  portrait  of  the  author. 

Bermr's  Sermons,  translated  from  the  French.  (London :  Dickinsi 
Farringdon -street.)  Solid,  suggestive,  grand,  reminding  us  of  i 
discourses  of  Archer  Butler.  A  master  speaks,  and  speaks  £r* 
Alpine  heights.  The  doctrinal  and  the  practical  are  skilfully  doi 
tailed.  In  the  sermon,  "  Is  prayer  efficacious  ?"  we  read  :  "  In  pmj 
do  I  claim  to  be  wiser  than  God,  to  modify  His  will  according 
mine  ?  Absurd  and  revolting  pretension  !  No  ;  I  claim,  on  the  eo 
trary,  to  respond  to  His  will  and  to  render  it  possible  ;  and  whe 
according  to  the  expression  of  Scripture,  I  should  have,  like  Jaco 
wrestled  with  God,  when  I  should  have  overcome  Him,  I  should  oil 
—and  that  is  my  supreme  glory — have  served  Him,  only  realised  H 
designs  "  (p.  115).  Again,  referring  to  answers  to  prayer,  long  delay* 
but  sure,  "  We  might  have  been  tempted  to  smile  before  the  pray* 
of  Abraham  and  before  that  of  the  first  disciples  of  Christ.  Who  fc 
day  would  dare  to  say  that  they  were  deceived  ?  To-day  the  third  < 
humanity  beholds  in  Abraham  the  father  of  believers,  and  the  pray* 
of  the  Apostles  is  repeated  by  the  Church  growing  in  ail  points  of  tl 
universe  "  (p.  117). 

Men  Worth  Remembering:  Philip  Doddridge,  By  Chables  Stanfor: 
D.D.  (London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  Like  its  predecessors  in  tfa 
excellent  series,  the  sketch  of  the  Northampton  divine  is  ably  writtei 
The  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  author  would  not  allow  of  elaboratioi 
and  every  page  is  compressed  matter,  which  adds,  we  think,  conride 
ably  to  the  value  of  the  book.  Dr.  Stanford  "claims  for  Doddridj 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  who  attempted  to  popularise  a  critic 
knowledge  of  the  Bible."  We  entirely  agree  with  him  when  he  forth 
Bays :  "  His  best  known  and  most  precious  book  is  the  '  Rise  and  Pi 
gress  of  Religion  in  the  SouL'  Yet  here  again  it  would  be  easy 
find  fault.    We  know  that  his  object  is  to  lead  the  poor  trembler 
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Christ,  bat  he  seems  to  as  to  be  a  long  time  about  it.  He  seems  to  lay 
down  too  many  roles,  and  to  give  a  needless  impression  of  difficulty 
and  entanglement.  We  think  he  is  too  introspective,  and  that  the 
ittattion  to  our  own  consciousness  that  he  compels  tends  in  some 
degree  to  withdraw  the  soul's  eye  from  Christ,  and  to  fix  it  on  what  is 
going  on  within  itself"  (p.  162). 

The  Coming  Prince.    By  B.  Andebson,  LL.D.  (London :  Hodder  & 
Stoughton.)    The  subject  of  the  book  is  Daniel's  vision  of  the  seventy 
weeks.  Free  use  is  made  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dr.  Tregelles. 
The  former  is  quoted  or  referred  to  thirteen  times.    We  know  no  work 
<m  Daniel  equal  to  Dr.  Pusey 's  for  breadth  and  spirituality.  The  author 
before  ns  does  not  err,  as  many  have  done,  in  giving  definite  and  fixed 
dates  as  to  the  future,  although  we  think  he  does  make  this  mistake 
in  aome  persons  and  events  of  the  past.    Apart  from  his  theory,  which 
fails  to  satisfy  us,  he  makes  some  useful  observations.  As  for  instance 
M  The  personality  of  Satan  and  his  interest  in  and  close  connection 
with  our  race  throughout  its  history  are  among  the  most  certain  of  those 
most  mysterious  facts  of  revelation.    The  popular  classification  of 
angels,  men  and  devils,  as  including  intelligent  creatures,  is  misleading. 
Mangels'  that  fell  are  reserved  in  everlasting  chains,  under  dark- 
ness, unto  the  judgment  of  the  Great  Day.    Demons  are   frequently 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  the  Gospels,  and  they  have  also  a  place 
in  the  doctrines  of  the  Epistles.    But  the  Devil  is  a  being  who,  like 
the  Archangel,  seems  in  his  own  domain  to  have  no  peer"  (pp.  181, 
182).   In  a  foot-note  it  is  added,  "  The  ultimate  reference  of  Ezekiel 
xxriiL  appears  to  be  to  Satan,  and  in  the  passage  beginning, '  Thou 
fat  been  in  Eden  in  the  garden  of  God,'  he  is  apostrophised  as  *  the 
Anointed  cherub  '  (verse  14).     The  cherubim  appear  to  have  some 
fecial  relation  to  our  race  and  world,  hence  their  connection  with  the 
frbernacle.     Can  it  be  that  our  earth  was  at  one  time  their  domain, 
that  Satan  was  of  their  number,  and  that  he  recognised  in  Adam  a 

creature  appointed  to  succeed  him  in  the  very  scene  of  his  glory  and 
his  fell?" 

Th*  Methodist  Family,  1880.  Volume  XL  (London:  61,  Paterrioster- 
**•)  Much  to  please  and  nothing  to  offend.  The  practical  side  of 
godliness  exhibited  in  every  variety  of  character  and  incident.  Good 
"today  reading. — The  Methodist  Temperance  Magazine,  1880.  Volume 
(London  :  Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster-row.)  This  very  helpful 
■•rial  is  edited  by  Revs.  Ghables  Gabbett,  T.  B.  Stephenson,  B. A.,  and 
&  V.  Matthdsb,  F.B.A.S.  Temperance  is  advocated  on  the  prin- 
*fke  of  scripture  and  science,  and  illustrated  in  a  pleasant  and 
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impressive  style. — Personal  Consecration  of  Ministers.  By  the  Be1 
John  Hartley.  (London  :  Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  Most  searcJ 
ing  and  faithful  truth  spoken  in  love.  "  Never  let  us  forget  our  lug 
vocation.  Edward  Irving's  words  to  one  newly-ordained  as  from  ft 
ancient  prophet — *  Be  thou  the  pastor  always,  less  than  the  pasta, 
never.  Burghley  may  doff  his  gown  and  say,  'Lord  Treasurer,  lie  there;' 
we  can  never  denude  ourselves  of  our  responsibilities  and  position " 
(p.  10). — Her  Benny.  A  Service  of  Song  with  Connective  Reading* 
Revised  by  the  Author.  Music  arranged  by  Charles  Edward  Mrlyhjjb 
(London :  119,  Salisbury-square.)  Well  selected  from  a  story  whial 
must  live.  Price  4d. — Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs,  with  Illustrations.  Pax 
I,  price  6d.  (London:  Morgan  &  Scott,  Paternoster-buildings.)  Th 
most  complete  edition,  so  far,  we  have  seen.  Those  who  want  to  kmr* 
what  Popery  really  is,  and  what  amount  of  wickedness  it  is  capable  < 
when  in  power,  cannot  do  better  than  read  Foxe.  This  is  a  che» 
and  convenient  form  of  an  important  and  interesting  work. — The  N& 
Cyclopaedia  of  Illustrative  Anecdote,  dc.  Designed  for  Ministers  CT 
Teachers.  (London :  Elliot  Stock.)  The  anecdotes  are  arrange 
under  heads  and  passages  of  Scripture,  and  they  appear  to  us  to  E 
wisely  classified.  Bristol  people  would  be  a  little  amazed  and  sur: 
prised  to  read  what  is  said  of  Mr.  Colstone  and  the  dolphin  (p.  9* 
No.  1,  price  8d. 

The  Old  Miller  and  his  Mill.  By  Mark  Guy  Peabse.  Illustrated  b* 
Charles  Tresidder.  (London  :  Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  Oo  od 
go  on,  Mr.  Pearse,  and  write  as  much  as  you  can.  Tou  give  lessors 
of  wisdom  in  words  of  quaintness  and  humour.  Aided  by  M= 
Tresidder's  pencil,  as  Cruickshank  assisted  Dickens,  you  will  continc 
to  charm  and  instruct  your  many  thousands  of  readers.  Words  fc 
reflection  are  these :  "  The  world's  first  baby  was  ground  in  thfl 
dreadful  mill  of  envy,  and  was  the  world's  first  murderer"  (p.  89).- 
Slieve  Bloom.  By  Eliza  Kerr.  (Same  publishers.)  The  aged  ac 
the  young  are  here  brought  together  in  agreeable  and  mutually  hel~ 
ful  conversation.  The  scenes  are  in  Ireland.  The  "  small  chil 
women,  with  yellow,  flowing  hair  and  brown  eyes,"  is  full  of  sen* 
and  tenderness. — The  Biblical  Museum :  Jeremiah  to  Ezekiel.  By  Jamb 
Comper  Gray.  (London :  Elliot  Stock.)  Again  and  again  have  w 
expressed  our  wonder  and  admiration  as  we  have  put  before  on 
readers  Mr.  Gray's  notes.  This  volume  sustains  his  well-earne 
reputation.  Nothing  in  the  way  of  illustrative  fact  seems  to  escap 
his  notice.  Welded  fact  and  comment  are  everywhere  in  the  bool 
— Little  Abe ;  or,  TJie  Bishop  of  Berry  Brow.  By  P.  Jbwkll.  Thi* 
edition.      (London :    Wesleyan  Conference    Office.)      "  Abe "     w 
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introduced  to  our  friends  a  few  months  ago ;  here  he  is  in  new  dress, 
choice  and  elegant.    Mr.  Jewell  is  in  his  book  what  he  is  at  the  fire- 
ode— chatty    and  sensible,  grave  and  joyous. — Pocket  Diary    and 
Calendar  for  1881.    2s.  6d.     (Same  publishers.)      The  best  we  have 
seen  for  a  Methodist  minister;  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  brethren 
of  our  Churches. — The  Methodist  and  General  Desk  Diary.  1881.     Is. 
For  minister  or  housewife,  this  will  be  found  to  be  very  useful.     Stiff 
cavers,  paper,  type,  and  arrangement  all  good. 

Received :  "  The  Christian  Church.  A  monthly  journal  in  Defence 
of  Christian  Truth."  6d.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton).  "Experience:  A 
Quarterly  Journal  designed  to  Revive  the  Testimony  of  England's 
Chief  Evangelists  and  to  Promote  Mission  Work."  4d.  (Wesleyan 
Conference  Office.)  "  The  London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  CX."  (Same 
publishers.)  "  Christianity  and  the  Science  of  Religion.9'  The 
Fernley  Lecture,  1880.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Banes.  (Same  publishers.) 
"Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday-School  Magazine."  (Same  publishers.) 
A  parcel  of  pamphlets,  &c,  from  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance. 
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BY   SILAS  K.   HOCKING,   F.R.H.S. 

Auiboi  or   "Rbbdtfokd,"    "Heb   Benny,"   ^Hb    Father,"    "Aleo 

Green,"  &o.  &c. 


CHAPTER  in. 

15  WHICH  JAKES  STEWART  GOES  TO  SEE  THE   " OTHER   SIDE*'    OF  LIFE. 


"  He  sleeps— he  sleeps,  serene  and  safe. 
From  tempest  and  from  billow, 


Where  storms  that  high  above  him  chafe 
Searoe  rook  his  peaceful  pillow." 

JLm. 
**E8  STEWART  had  been  unusually  cheerful  during  the  day  in  question— 
Wao  far  "  come  out  of  his  shell,"  to  use  Jack  Winchester's  phrase,  as  to 
^ifoinntly  with  his  mates,  and  seemed  for  once  thoroughly  interested  in  his 
oecWioii.  The  day — as  we  have  before  intimated — was  beautifully  fine,  the  sea 
•*tt  as  glass,  and  the  fish  more  plentiful  than  they  had  been  for  many  a  week. 
And  certainly  nothing  in  tne  world  is  so  inspiring  to  a  fisherman  as  to  find  the 
"taut  of  the  sea  "  Abundant. 

Otptsin  Jack  was  delighted  to  find  "  Stewart,"  as  he  called  him,  so  much  him- 
aif  again,  and  began  to  hope  that  the  long  fit  of  melancholy  was  passing  away, 
tad  that  he  womld  soon  be  as  cheerful  as  ever  he  was. 
Ike  afternoon's  "take"  had  been  a  very  gratifying  one*     The  Primrose  was 
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loaded  to  nearly  the  full  extent  of  her  carrying  power,  and  with  all  the  boa 
company  in  high  spirits,  the  nets  were  stowed  away  and  the  sails  set  for  home. 
James  Stewart  sat  by  the  rodder  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  boat ;  bat  as  it  n 
a  straight  course  home,  and  the  breeze  being  favourable,  the  helm  required  of  hi 
yery  little  attention.  A  run  of  an  hour  and  a-half ,  or  two  hours  at  the  outsid 
and  Northhaven  would  be  reached ;  and  James  Stewart  commenced  to  load  h 
pipe  with  great  deliberation,  while  Captain  Jack  moved  "  for'ard,"  and  To: 
Mason  and  his  son  Joe  made  themselves  comfortable  for  a  nap. 

James  Stewart  did  not  light  his  pipe,  however.  After  he  had  filled  it,  k 
regarded  it  contemplatively  for  a  few  seconds,  then  quietly  placed  it  in  his  waia 
coat  pocket,  and  soon  after — a  very  unusual  thing  for  him — commenced  to  sin; 
Tom  Mason  and  Joe  lifted  their  heads  in  astonishment,  while  Captain  Jack  call* 
back  in  his  jocular  way — 

"  Well  done,  Stewart ;  to  hear  you  sing  is  good  for  one's  eyesight." 
A  sad  smile  played  over  James  Stewart's  face  for  a  few  seconds,  then  he  stoppt 
singing,  and  answered  back,  u  Is  your  sight  getting  poor,  Cap'n  ?  " 
"  Well,  you  are  sharp  to-day,  Stewart,"  said  Jack,  in  his  cheery  manner. 
"  But  that' 8  no  answer  to  my  question,"  James  Stewart  replied,  with  a  litt 
laugh. 

"  Well,  no,  thank'e,  mate,"  laughed  Jack,  "  I  think  it's  all  right ;  anyhow, 
can  see  quite  as  much  as  I  want  to." 
"  Can  you  P    I  wish  I  could !  "  James  answered  back. 

"  Why,"  mate,  what  is  there  you  want  to  see,  and  cannot  ?  "  Jack  questioned. 
"  Scores  of  things,"  was  the  answer.     "I'd  like  to  see  a  little  further  on  in li 
and  how  life  will  end,  and  when  it's  ended,  I'd  like  to  see  what  is  beyond  it." 
"  You'll  have  to  leave  that  a  bit,  I  reckon,"  Jack  answered. 
"  Ay,  I  suppose  so,"  was  the  reply.     "  But  life  has  been  very  dark  to  mo  for 
year  or  two  past,  but  I  think  it's  getting  a  bit  lighter." 
"  Glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Jack. 

"  You  see  yon  large  cloud  there  ?  "  said  James,  pointing  with  his  finger. 
"Ay!  what  of  it  P" 

"  Don't  you  see  how  it  is  edged  all  round  with  light  P  " 
"  Yes,  I  see  that  plain  enough ;  but  what  then  P  " 

"  Well,  my  life  has  been  like  a  cloud,  all  dark,  but  now  it  seems  to  be  getting 
bit  light  round  the  edges.  Now  if  we  could  see  the  other  side  of  that  cloud,  n 
should  find  it  all  bright,  I  expect ;  and  maybe,  Cap'n,  life  is  the  same." 

"  You  are  getting  beyond  me  now,  Stewart,"  laughed  Jack ;  "  you  are  out  < 
my  depth  altogether." 

"  Am  I P  Well,  well,  thank  God  it's  getting  a  bit  lighter.  It'll  all  come  rig! 
at  last,  I  expect." 

"  I  hope  so,"  said  Jack.  And  after  that  silence  fell  between  them.  Captai 
Jack  fixed  his  gaze  toward  home,  while  James  Stewart  sat  gazing  into  the  sk 
where  the  clouds  took  all  hues  and  shapes,  and  glowed  in  the  golden  light ! 
the  sun. 

After  awhile  James  Stewart  commenced  to  sing  again,  but  Captain  Jack,  thong 
greatly  astonished,  did  not  disturb  him  this  time ;  he  only  turned  his  head,  ax 
saw  the  quiet  fisherman's  face  radiant  with  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  a  deepmusio) 
voice  the  song  rang  out  over  the  still  waters : — 

"  Hark  !  hark !  my  soul,  angelic  songs  are  swelling 

O'er  earth's  green  fields  and  ocean's  wave-beat  shore ; 
How  sweet  the  truth  those  blessed  strains  are  telling, 
Of  that  new  life  when  sin  shall  be  no  more. 
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Onward  we  go,  for  still  we  hear  them  singing — 

'  Come,  weary  souls,  for  Jesus  bids  you  come  ; ' 
And  through  the  dark  its  echoes  sweetly  ringing, 

The  music  of  the  Gospel  leads  us  home. 

Rest  comes  at  length ;  though  life  be  long  and  dreary, 
The  day  must  dawn,  and  darksome  night  be  past ; 

All  journeys  end  in  welcomes  to  the  weary, 
And  heaven,  the  heart's  true  home,  will  come  at  last. 

Cheer  up,  my  soul !  faith's  moonbeams  softly  glisten 

Upon  the  breast  of  life's  most  troubled  sea  ; 
And  it  will  cheer  thy  drooping  heart  to  listen 

To  those  brave  songs  which  angels  mean  for  thee. 

Angels,  sing  on !  your  faithful  watches  keeping ; 

8ing  us  sweet  fragments  of  the  songs  above 
While  we  toil  on  and  soothe  ourselves  with  weeping, 

Till  life's  long  night  shall  break  in  endless  love." 

When  the  last  notes  died  away  over  the  wide  waste  of  sea  there  was  silence 
t&a*nf  save  for  the  gentle  lapping  of  the  wavelets  against  the  sides  of  the  boat. 
Captain  Jack  looked  back  again,  and  saw  James  Stewart's  face  still  turned  upward 
*$*&&  the  sky,  but  with  such  a  light  in  his  eyes  as  he  had  never  seen  before. 
Bat  not  wishing  to  be  caught  looking  at  him,  Jack  turned  his  head  and  fixed  his 
•yea  once  more  in  the  direction  of  Northhaven. 

**°w  long  it  was  after  that  Jack  never  knew,  but  he  became  conscious  after 
**hfle  that  the  boat  was  proceeding  in  a  wrong  direction,  and  was  running 
<Xx*jectly  for  the  cliffe  instead  of  for  Northhaven  harbour. 

.  starting  np  from  his  recumbent  position,  he  shouted,  "  Hullo !  what's  the  mean- 
^°*  tlfcii  ?   Helm  a-port,  Stewart ;  are  you  asleep P " 
^t  still  the  boat  proceeded  in  the  same  direction. 
Relm  a.port  this  moment,  do  you  hear  ?  "  he  shouted  in  louder  tones,  turning 
heanj.  at  the  same  moment. 
.     A°  the  rudder,  Mason ! "  he  cried,  seeing  that  James  Stewart  was  not  in  his 
*i?'      " What's  the  meaning  of  this  P    Where's  Stewart  gone  ?  " 

^l^st  if  I  know,"  said  Mason,  springing  towards  the  helm ;  "  he  can't  have 

^  ***,  unless  he's  gone  overboard." 

if  *~^  heaven !  he  must  be  overboard,  too  !  "  said  Jack,  glancing  round  the  boat, 

^J*  J&e'gnot  here.  Put  her  about,  Mason,  this  minute.   Here,  you  land-lubber" — 

C^°^ingJoe — "lend  a  hand,  quick!    If  this  isn't  the  strangest  business  I  ever 

l"^**  *Qross  since  I  was  born.    Keep  a  sharp  look-out  now,  he'll  be  able  to  keep 

77/*^£  afloat  a  bit.    How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  could  he  have  tumbled 

j***>«id  without  our  knowing  it ! " 
_Jj^  this  time  the  flapping  sails  had  caught  the  wind  again,  and  the  boat  was 
[T^^fcding  back  along  the  way  they  had  come.    Captain  Jack  and  Joe  stood  in 
^^taow,  and  strained  their  eyes  in  every  direction,  but  though  the  sea  was  like  a 
^^J'pcnd,  neither  sight  nor  sign  of  the  missing  man  was  given. 
vff***  a  fall  hour  they  cruised  around  the  spot  where  they  supposed  James  Stewart 

;^  £*ulen  overboard,  but  all  to  no  purpose ;  he  was  never  seen  again. 
iv/WeU,"  Mid  Captain  Jack  at  last,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  his  face  pale  as  a 
«^*fc»  "if  this  does  not  beat  all  I  ever  heard  of.    If  I'd  read  of  anything  like 
£***  £*i  a  book  I'd  have  laughed  at  it,  and  said  it  was  a  made-up  story.     But  poor 
^^art  has  gone  to  the  bottom,  that's  certain." 

And  without  our  ever  hearing  a  cry  or  a  splash,"*  said  Tom  Mason. 


•  A  fact. 
H 
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"Ay,  lad,  that's  the  most  mysterious  part  of  the  affair,"  said  Jack. 
completely  mystified." 

"  Well,  Cap'n,"  said  Tom  at  length,  "  what's  to  be  done  ?" 

"  Done  ?  "  said  Jack,  scratching  his  head ;  "  nothing  can  be  done,  as  far  at 
see.    He's  beyond  our  reach  and  our  care  now,  that's  certain ;  so  we'd 
make  for  port."    And  the  honest  young  fisherman  turned  away  his  head  i 
the  tears  that  were  rolling  down  his  cheeks. 

"  It  seems  hard  to  leave  'im,  too,"  said  Mason. 

"  It  is  hard,  Mason.  It  seems  like  tearing  my  heart  out  to  go  home  and 
him  lying  dead  in  this  great  sea ;  but  there's  no  help  for  it.  We  might  sta 
all  night,  but  we  should  do  no  good." 

"  Just  so,"  said  Mason ;  "  and  poor  James  is  safe  enough — that's  one  comf 

"Safe  !  "  echoed  Captain  Jack.  "Ay,  if  there's  any  safety  for  anybod 
safe.    I  wish  I  were  as  safe,  that's  all." 

"  You  are  not  very  clear  on  those  matters,  then,  Cap'n  ?  "  queried  Mason. 

"  Nay,  on  religious  matters  I'm  altogether  at  sea.  There  are  so  many  *  isi 
the  world  that  I  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  any  of  them.  I': 
my  father  in  that.  He  knew  nothing,  and  so  he  could  not  teach  me.  I 
sometimes  I  could  find  a  bit  of  anchorage  somewhere;  but  it  won't  001 
wishing,  I  suppose." 

"  'Spect  not,"  said  Mason,  absently. 

"  If  I  had  known  poor  Stewart  was  going  so  soon,  I'd  have  had  a  little 
talk  with  him,"  said  Jack.     "Perhaps  he's  seen  the  other  side  of  life  by  this 

"  Pr'aps  so,"  said  Mason ;   "  but  it  will  be  a  terrible  blow  to  his  girl." 

"  Ay,  that  it  will/'  said  Jack.  "  Heaven  help  the  man  that  has  to  tell  her 
has  happened." 

"And  yet  she'll  bear  it  like  a  martyr,  I'd  w.ager  anything,"  said  Mason. 

"  Or  like  a  saint,"  said  Jack. 

"Ay!  ay!"  was  the  reply;  "she's  a  bonny,  brave  girl,  there  ain't  her 
in  Northhaven,  according  to  my  thinking." 

"  You  are  right,  Mason,"  said  Jack ;  "  she's  a  noble  girl,  and  if  she  lives 
be  a  noble  woman  some  day." 

"  I  wonder  who  she  takes  after  sometimes,"  said  Mason. 

"  Her  father  most,"  said  Jack ;  "  she  has  all  his  sterling  worth,  his  courag 
honesty,  with  her  mother's  good  looks  and  gentleness  of  disposition.  Poor 
she's  had  her  share  of  trouble,"  and  Jack  raised  his  hard,  rough  hand  to  wipe 
the  moisture  that  had  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  they  proceeded  almost  in  silence.  Jack's  heart  wi 
full  for  further  speech.  He  wondered  sometimes  if  he  were  not  dreaming.  I 
so  strange  that  only  a  few  minutes  ago  he  should  be  gazing  upon  James  Sten 
upturned  face,  and  listening  to  the  tones  of  his  voioe;  and  that  now, 
face  should  be  pale  and  still  in  death,  and  that  voice  hushed  in  an  everla 
silence. 

But  a  few  minutes  ago  he  sat  there  by  the  helm,  seemingly  in  perfect  h« 

and  in  hotter  spirits  than  he  had  been  for  many  a  month  past ;  and  yet  nowh< 

vanished  as  completely  as  though  he  had  been  a  shadow,  and  left  no  trace  behind 

Again  and  again,  as  they  glided  on  over  the  placid  waters,  Jack  turned  his 

and  gazed  with  wistful  eyes  at  the  spot  where  James  Stewart  had  sat,  as  if  ux 

to  realise  the  fact  that  the  man  with  whom  he  had  been  associated  ever  ain< 

was  a  more  child  was  gone,  and  gone  for  ever.     And  as  the  stern  truth  fc 

itself  home  to  him,  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands,  and  wept  as  he  had  not  doxu 

many  a  year. 
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The  news  spread  like  wildfire  among  the  fishermen  congregated  on  the  wharf, 
-when  the  Primrose  got  into  harbour,  that  James  Stewart  was  missing,  that  he 
had  fallen  oat  of  the  boat  unperoeived  by  anyone,  and  that  no  trace  of  him  could 
be  found. 

Bronzed  faces  paled  for  a  moment  and  eyes  grew  moist  with  tears,  as  question 
alter  question  was  put  to  the  little  crew  of  the  Primrose,  in  the  hope  that  the 
mystery  would  be  explained  ;  and  when  Captain  Jack  and  Tom  Mason  had  told  all 
they  knew— how  he  had  seemed  more  than  usually  cheerful  during  the  day,  how 
lie  hid  spoken  of  his  dark  life  getting  brighter,  how  he  had  sat  with  his  face  up- 
toned  to  the  sky,  until  it  had  seemed  almost  transfigured  with  its  light,  and  how 
jut  before  he  was  missed  he  was  heard  singing  in  a  clear,  steady  voice,  "  Of  that 
new  life  where  sin  should  be  no  more."  Whan  they  heard  all  this  the  fishermen 
held  down  their  heads  for  awhile  in  silence.  Then  one  of  their  number  raised  his 
bid,  and  said— 

"It's  my  opinion,  mates,  he  was  death-struok.  This  was  not  an  accident,  you 
■ir  depend  on' t.  God  called  him  to  see  the  other  side  of  life,  and  he  has  seen  it 
bf  this,  and  is  satisfied." 

To  this  view  of  the  ease  no  exception  was  taken,  and  for  a  little  while  silence 
ragned  again.    Then  Unole  Jeff  came  forward. 

"An  hoar  ago  or  more,"  he  said,  "  Stewart's  girl  Ivy  was  here  axing  'bout  her 
**&<r.  Her  seemed  mighty  anxious  then.  An'  I'm  thinking  she'll  be  in  a  terrible 
way  by  this.  Now,  it's  the  duty  of  someone  to  go  to  her,  an'  break  the  news  as 
ferity  as  they  can.  I'm  an  old  man  myself,  an'  I've  seen  a  bit  of  trouble  in  my 
time,  an'  I  ain't  a  nervous  man  either ;  but  I  tell  'ee  what,  mates,  I  couldn't  do  this. 
&>  don't  ax  mo.  I  couldn't  look  into  that  brave  girl's  sweet  face,  and  tell  her — her 
^ther  was  dead.  I  couldn't  do  it;  but  somebody  must,  an'  whoever  goes  they 
ought  to  go  at  once-" 

•'Thatfs  true !  that's  true ! "  answered  several  of  the  men ;  "  but "  and  they 

shook  their  heads  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Don't  ask  me." 

Tnen  Uncle  Jeff  spoke  again — 

"Painful  as  'tis,  it  must  be  done,  an'  seems  to  me  the  proper  man  to  go  is  Cap'n 
Jack  Winchester.  Stewart  was  his  man.  Out  of  his  boat  Stewart  disappeared. 
He  saw  him  an'  heerd  him  singing  just  before  he  was  missed  ;  he'll  be  able  to  give 

the  girl  all  the  particulars,  and " 

"And  he'll  give  any  man  a  sovereign  to  go  in  his  place,"  answered  Jack. 
Bat  no  one  accepted  his  offer,  and  Jack  felt  that  Uncle  Jeff  was  right — he  was  the 
proper  man  to  go. 

"I'd  rather  go  to  sea  in  the  wildest  gale  that  ever  thundered,"  he  said;  "but 
tBere's  no  help  for  it."  And  compressing  his  lips  tightly  together,  he  strode  away 
ar  a  rapid  rate  in  the  direction  of  Ivy's  home. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

IS  WHICH  JjfcCX  WINCHESTER  IS  THE  BEABEB  OF  EVIL  T1DINJ3. 

"  For  death  and  life,  with  ceaseless  strife, 
Beat  wild  on  this  world's  shore. 
And  all  onr  calm  is  in  this  balm — 
'  Not  lost,  but  gone  before. '  *  *  Noi  tojt. 

Tack  WnrcHEBTHB  was  thoroughly  honest,  and  was  generous  almost  to  a  fault. 

hat  when  yon  had  said  that,  many  people  declared,  you  had  reached  the  extent  of 

li*  virtue*.    We  are,  however,  inclined  to  give  him  credit  for  more  virtues  than 
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appeared  on  the  surface.  Certainly  Jack  Winchester  had  his  share  of  vice*, 
was  nothing  to  his  credit,  but  much  to  his  disgrace,  that  he  spent  so  many  of 
evenings  at  the  "  Three  Pilchards."  His  language  also  was  not  always  beooia, 
and  when  drink  was  in  him  he  was  sometimes  disposed  to  be  a  bit  quarrelsc 
On  more  than  one  occasion  he  had  settled  his  disputes  by  physical  force,  and  t 
his  fists  instead  of  arguments.  That  he  was  courageous  no  one  disputed,  in  1 
his  courage  sometimes  degenerated  into  recklessness,  for  he  was  a  stranger  to  fe 
And  yet  there  was  a  soft  place  in  Jack's  heart  that  the  sight  of  sorrow  or  sufleri 
always  touched.  Beneath  a  rough  and  bold  exterior  a  little  world  of  sympat 
and  kindness  existed,  and,  added  to  that,  he  detested  everything  that  was  nw 
and  underhanded ;  and  if  a  person  who  had  deceived  him  once  came  to  his 
sacond  time,  the  chances  were  that  he  would  feel  the  weight  of  Jack's  horny  t 
and  would  measure  his  length  on  the  ground. 

It  will  be  easily  understood,  then,  that  Jack  spoke  the  truth  when  he  decl* 
that  he  would  rather  venture  to  sea  in  the  wildest  storm  that  ever  raged  than 
and  tell  Ivy  Stewart  that  her  father  was  no  more.  More  than  once,  as  he  bur 
on  towards  the  cottage,  he  said  to  himself,  "  How  can  I  look  into  that  girl's  pati* 
face,  and  tell  her  that  her  father  is  dead  P  "  But  he  felt  there  was  no  help  for  i 
the  news  had  to  be  broken,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  he  thought. 

At  the  garden  gate  he  paused  for  several  seconds,  as  if  irresolute ;  certainly 
courage  had  never  come  so  nigh  forsaking  him  before.  Standing  behind  the  qm 
set  hedge,  he  could  see  Ivy  in  the  porch  with  little  Ned  on  her  knee.  He  00 
hear  the  low  song  that  she  was  crooning,  more  to  herself  than  to  the  child ;  he  00 
see  the  anxious  expression  upon  her  face,  as  ever  and  anon  she  lifted  her  head,  1 
gazed  wistfully  toward  the  gate ;  and  he  felt  of  all  the  tasks  he  ever  had  to  perfn 
this  was  the  hardest. 

Waiting  his  opportunity  when  she  was  not  looking,  he  pushed  open  the  gar 
gate,  and,  with  a  few  hasty  strides,  he  stood  before  her.     She  could  not  see 
anxious  expression  of  his  face,  for  his  back  was  toward  the  setting  son.    Neverti 
less  she  rose  hastily  from  her  seat,  exclaiming — 

"  Oh,  Captain  Jack,  is  it  you  P  I  thought  it  was  father.  Will  you  come  into 
house  P    I  hope  nothing  is  the  matter." 

Without  a  word  he  followed  her  into  the  cottage.  It  seemed  to  him  when 
tried  to  speak  that  the  words  froze  on  his  tongue.  In  the  cottage  everything  ' 
as  neat  and  clean  as  a  new  pin.  On  the  table  a  white  cloth  was  spread,  and 
cups  and  saucers  laid  out  in  readiness  for  tea.  The  kettle  was  singing  cheerilj 
the  hob,  and  the  cat  purring  contentedly  before  the  fire.  Jack  took  everything 
at  a  glance,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  keep  from  bursting : 
tears,  as  he  thought  that  never  more  would  the  silent,  though  loving,  father  rel 
to  his  children,  never  more  would  they  hear  the  sound  of  his  footstep  or  the  ti 
of  his  kindly  voice,  never  more  would  Ivy  run  to  meet  him,  and  cling  to  his  hi 
as  he  came  down  the  garden  path. 

Ivy  was  the  first  to  speak,  for  Jack  felt  that  he  could  not  break  the  silence  il 
stayed  there  all  night. 

"  Why  is  father  so  late  P  "  she  said  ;  "  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  him.1 

"  Yes,  Ivy,"  he  said,  trying  to  steady  his  voice,  "  something  has  happened,  th 
why  I'm  here." 

"Oh,  whatisitP"  she  cried,  the  tears  springing  to  her  eyes;  "do  tell  me;  i 
hurt  very  badly  P  " 

"  Yes,  Ivy,  I'm  very  sorry  to  say  it,  but  it's  a  very  bad  oase." 

"Oh,  where  is  he?"  she  cried,  with  a  wild,  startled  look  ;  J"  are  they  brin* 
him  home  P  "  and  she  made  a  rush  toward  the  door. 
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"tio,  Ivy,  no ;  they  are  not  bringing  him  in— I  wish  they  could,"  he 
tmwcnd. 

"Thai  lie's  dead— drowned !  Oh,  my  darling  father !  Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
it  lint?  Oh,  you  are  cruel,  Captain  Jack ! "  and  the  next  moment  she  lay 
•melees  on  the  floor. 

Boor  little  Ned,  seeing  Ivy  prostrate,  set  up  a  loud  cry,  and  would  not  be 
petted,  while  Jack  felt  utterly  bewildered,  scarcely  knowing  what  to  do. 

Very  tenderly,  however,  he  raised  her  from  the  ground,  and  laid  her  on  the  sofa ; 
(ha  Bitching  a  cup  from  the  table,  he  rushed  to  the  pitcher  which  stood  on  a 
aWf  in  the  porch,  and  a  moment  later  was  sprinkling  the  cold  water  on  Ivy's  face, 
m  tiring  to  get  her  to  swallow  a  little. 

In  t  few  minutes  she  opened  her  eyes,  and  gazed  round  her  with  a  bewildered 
tt ;  then,  catching  sight  of  Jack's  anguished  face  as  he  bent  over  her,  she  sprang 
"Pr  *Hiiming — 

"Oh,  I  know,  I  know !"  Then  picking  up  little  Ned,  who  was  still  crying  on  the 

&or>  ike  wailed  out,  "  Oh,  my  little  fatherless,  motherless  Ned!  "  and  pressing 

kin  to  her  bosom,  she  sank  back  in  a  chair,  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  uncontrollable 
neping. 

fck  watched  her  for  a  moment,  then  walked  out  into  the  porch.  He  felt  that 
ke  could  not  obtrude  his  presence  upon  grief  so  deep  and  sacred. 

How  long  he  waited  there  he  never  knew,  but  she  came  to  him  at  length,  and 
▼Mi  t  strong  effort,  she  said,  "  Will  you  tell  me  all  about  it,  Captain  Jack  ?  I 
*nk  I  can  bear  it  now." 

"Ut  me  fetch  a  chair  for  you,"  he  said,  and  he  darted  into  the  cottage  and 
htonght  out  the  rocking  chair,  and  with  a  sigh  she  sat  down,  still  holding  little 
Ked  to  her  bosom. 

The  tun  had  disappeared  by  this  time,  but  the  western  sky  was  still  aglow  with 
**  light,  and  aa  Jack  gazed  upon  her  upturned  face,  with  the  glow  of  the  sky 
"Pfcit,  it  seemed  to  him  like  the  face  of  an  angel. 

"I hope  you'll  not  give  way,  Ivy,  any  more  than  you  can  help,"  said  Jack, 
*"*!▼  knowing  how  to  begin. 

11  Ho,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone ;  "  I  must  try  to  be  brave,  for  little  Ned's  sake," 
4*4  the  bent  her  head  and  kissed  the  little  fellow  again  and  again ;  but,  try  as  she 
^Id.  she  oould  not  stop  the  wilful  tears  that  silently  chased  each  other  down 
^cheeks. 

"I  don't  know  how  it  happened,"  Jack  went  on;  "but  I'll  tell  you  all  I  do 
r*£?  and  in  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion,  he  told  her  the  story  with  which  the 
*■«*  is  already  familiar. 

7**  "flenoe  fell  between  them,  unbroken  save  for  the  low  murmuring  that  came 
^*jm  the  sea,  aa  the  wavelets  gently  washed  the  shore. 

44 Tfr***1  *itt*°  ^^  made  IvJ  weeP  *trech.  by  his  artless  question— 
„  Jf  °*'t  daddy  come  home  to-night.  Ivy  P  " 
,     °>  darling,"  she  said,  with  a  great  sob. 
«,  w**  he  gone  to  see  mamma  P  "  he  questioned. 
«_J^*»  lovey ;  he's  with  mamma  now  in  heaven." 
4i^  ,/**°  I  wouldn't  cry,  Ivy,  for  mamma  will  be  bo  glad,  and  we  shall  go  some 

Mf  ,**)  I  wish  we  oould  go  to-night !"  she  said,  hugging  him  tenderly, 
jg      *1  atk  the  Lord  to  call  us  when  I  say  my  prayers  to-night,  and  maybe  He'll 

j?*  Qooe  too,"  said  the  little  fellow,  cheerfully. 

*"***  Ivy  made  no  reply,  and  turning  to  Jack,  he  said,  "  Will  you  ask  Hun  when 
*^**«J,Cap«nJackr' 
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For  several  seconds  Jack  stared  at  the  child  in  silence,  then  answered,  "I ctn't 
pray,  Ned ;  I  don't  know  how." 

"  Not  know  how  to  pray  P  "  said  the  little  fellow,  with  a  look  of  astonishment  ii 
his  eyes. 

"No,"  said  Jack,  with  more  honesty  than  discretion  ;   "  I  never  prayed  in  my 
life." 

Just  then  the  garden  gate  opened,  and  Fred  appeared  in  sight,  and  placing  Ned 
in  her  chair,  Ivy  rushed  towards  her  brother,  and  throwing  her  arms  round  hit 
neck,  she  cried  out,  "  Oh,  Fred,  Fred,  father's " 

But  he  did  not  wait  to  hear  what  she  had  to  say  about  her  father. 

"Hands  off!  "  he  said,  in  a  surly  tone,  at  the  same  time  pushing  her  roughly 
from  him — so  roughly,  indeed,  that  she  fell  to  the  ground,  striking  her  be 
violently  against  a  stone.     For  a  moment  she  lay  as  if  stunned,  and  Jack 
hastily  towards  her  to  lift  her  up.      But  she  was  on  her  feet  again  by  the  time 
reached  her  side. 

"Are  you  hurt,  Ivy  ?  "  he  said,  bending  over  her  tenderly. 

•'Not  very  much,"  she  said,  growing  pale  the  while. 

"  But  you  are,"  he  said.      "  There's  blood  on  your  hair,  and  it's  dropping 
your  dress." 

Then  turning  to  Fred,  he  cried  out,  "You  contemptible  young  coward!  is 
the  way  you  treat  your  sister  ?     I've  a  good  mind  to  throw  you  over  the 
hedge!" 

"I  didn't  know  she  would  tumble  like  that,"  he  growled,  as  he  slunk  off  h 
the  house. 

"  But  you  ought  to  have  known,  you  little  cur ! "  said  Jack. 

But  Fred  di  4  not  make  any  further  reply,  and  Jack  turned  his  attention 
to  Ivy,  who  by  this  time  had  reached  the  porch,  and  was  sponging  her  head 
cold  water. 

Ned  kept  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if  bewildered ;  then  set  up  a 
cry,  and  Jack,  wishing  to  be  useful,  carried  the  child,  chair  and  all,  into 
house.     And  a  few  minutes  afterwards  Ivy  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  with  her 
bound  tightly  with  a  pocket-handkerchief. 

41  Oh,  Fred! "  she  said  at  length,  when  she  could  sufficiently  steady  her  voic 
and  fixing  her  great  brown  eyes  upon  her  brother,  "  You  did  not  know— oh, 
you  did  not  know  when  you  pushed  me  from  you." 

"  Know  what  P  "  he  growled. 

"  About  poor  father,"  she  said,  in  a  choking  voice. 

41  "Well,  and  what  about  the  governor?"  he  snarled. 

"Oh,  Fred,  you  have  no  father  now,"  and  Ivy  began  to  sob  again. 

"  What !  "  he  said,  turning  pale,  "  you  don't  mean  to  say  the  governor's 
the  beam  P  " 

But  Ivy's  sobs  were  his  only  answer,  while  Jack  muttered  to  himself,  "  If  that** 
how  '  slang '  sounds  to  other  people,  I'll  try  to  be  more  careful  in  the  choice  of  my 
own  words  for  the  future." 

"  How  did  it  happen  ? "  said  Fred  at  length. 

And  Ivy,  with  many  sobs,  told  him  all  the  story.      After  which  Fred  thrust  his 
hands  into  his  pockets,  and,  walking  towards  the  door,  he  began  to  whistle. 

"You  seem  to  be  mighty  unconcerned,  young  fellow,"  said  Jack  at  length, 
feeling  that  he  could  no  longer  keep  silence. 

But  the  only  answer  he  got  was  an  impudent  stare. 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  staring  at  me  in  that  way  f  "  said  Jack. 

u  I  believe  I  am  in  my  own  house,"  was  the  contemptuous  answer. 
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41  You'd  better  be  oiy^f,,  said  Jack,  his  blood  getting  up,  "  or  I'll  throw  70a  out 
alfcs  window." 

"Oh,  please,  don't  quarrel,"  said  Ivy,  in  an  agonised  tone  of  voioe ;  "  please,  don't, 
for  fear  father's  sake." 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  Ivy,"  said  Jack,  humbly,  "but  your  brother  here  seems 
to  Who  feeling.    And  now  tell  me,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  P ' ' 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Ivy,  sobbing  afresh.  "  I  don't  know  what  we  shall 
do,  or  what  will  become  of  us." 

"  Yoa  must  not  be  down-hearted,"  said  Jack ;  "  and  I  hope  you'll  not  forget  that 
jwffl  tlways  find  a  friend  in  me." 

"I'm  Terr  much  obliged  to  you,"  said  Ivy,  raising  her  brimming  eyes  to  his ; "  I 
hope  the  Lord  will  provide  for  us." 

Tve  no  doubt  you'll  get  provided  for  in  some  way,"  said  Jack ;  "  but  111  come 
up  again  to-morrow,  and  talk  over  the  matter  with  you." 

"You  are  very  kind,"  said  Ivy. 

"Nothing  of  the  sort."  said  Jack,  hastily ;  "  only  I'd  like  to  help  you  a  bit  ft 
itfiin  my  power." 

"I  hope,  however,"  said  Fred,  "  you  will  not  attempt  to  make  any  arrangements 
"without  consulting  me." 

Juk  glared  at  him  for  a  moment,  but  did  not  answer.  Then,  turning  to  Ivy,  he 
bMi  "Goodnight,  my  girl,  keep  your  heart  up  ;  and  good-night,  Ned,"  kissing 
the  little  fellow ;  "  and  good-night,  Fred.  I  hope  you'll  be  kindj  to  your  sister." 
And  with  that  he  was  gone,  and  the  orphan  children  were  left  alone  to  realise  to 
tl»  tallest  extent  their  loss. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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OHttJEHHAM. — A  sale  of  work  was  held  in  the  Lecture  Hall  of  Royal  Well 
J*H*1  on  the  15th  ult.,  resulting  in  a  substantial  addition  to  the  circuit  funds. 
"*  Kle  was  opened  by  the  Baron  de  Ferrieres,  M.P.,  who  was  supported  on  the 
JWforin  hy  several  of  the  ministers  of  the  town.  The  room  was  very  tastefully 
deoor*ted  for  the  occasion,  and  the  articles  displayed  were  the  gifts  of  our  own 
Ptopleand  of  well-wishers  belonging  to  other  Churches. 

AL**srojr, — At  the  quarterly  meeting*  of  this  circuit,  recently  held,  encouraging 
^P°rts  were  presented  from  each  place  in  the  circuit  as  to  the  spiritual  condition 
°*  "fe  Churches.  A  good  work  is  going  on  at  most  of  the  places.  The  finances 
***  *lfto  healthy,  and  wore  equal  to  the  expenditure.  As  the  circuit  is  now  free 
°*<«btthe  prospects  were  considered  promising.  Steps  were  taken  to  secure  a 
tQocei*>r  to  Rev.  James  Sarvent,  who  leaves  the  circuit  in  August  next,  after  three 
J**  labour. 

^^xsx.—Lady-Une. — The  officers,  teachers,  and  a  number  of  the  friends  oon* 

Qec*ed  with  Lady-lane  Sabbath-school  assembled  on  December  31, 1880,  and  took 

■*  together  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  farewell  to  Miss  Croft,  formerly  a  teacher 

tad  leholar  in  the  school,  who  is  now  on  her  way  to  China,  there  to  join  the  United 

Hrtfodist  Free  Church  Mission  Station  at  Wenchow,  as  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  R.  J. 

E*ky.   After  tea  a  meeting  was  held,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Henry 

8°&deriand,  one  of  the  superintendents.    Mr.  Alfred  Blenkinsop  (secretary}   read 

tb«  following  resolution,  which  was  passed  at  the  teachers'  meeting,  and  presented 

to  Miss  Graft:  "That,  having  been  informed  of  the  immediate  departure  of  Miss 
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L.  Croft,  formerly  a  scholar  and  teacher  in  this  school,  to  China,  there  to  join  tin 
United  Methodist  Free  Church  Mission  Station,  as  the  wife  of  the  Bar.  B.  J 
Exley,  we  desire  to  express  to  her  our  warmest  congratulations  and  good  wishes 
We  remember  with  pleasure  that  she,  and  also  her  future  husband,  were  formerly 
scholars,  and  for  many  years  efficient  teachers  in  this  school ;  and  whilst  we  regre 
their  loss  to  us  as  fellow-worken*,  wo  are  proud  to  record  our  admiration  of  th 
noble,  self-sacrificing  spirit  which  has  caused  them  to  leave  home,  kindred,  ani 
friends,  and  brave  the  dangers  of  the  mighty  deep  to  dwell  amongst  strangers  i 
order  that  they  may  be  the  messengers  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  ; 
benighted  people.  We  pray  that  He  who  said,  '  Peace,  be  still,'  to  the  winds  an) 
the  waves  on  the  Lake  of  Galilee,  will  be  present  with  our  sister  in  her  voyage  onl 
and  preserve  her  from  all  harm.  We  would  also  give  to  our  sister  the  assurance  o 
our  deepest  interest  in  and  earnest  prayers  for  the  future  well-being,  both  ten 
porarily  and  spiritually,  of  herself  and  her  future  husabnd."  During  the  evening 
a  beautiful  English  lever  watch  was  presented  to  Miss  Croft.  The  watch,  bore  th 
following  inscription :  "  Presented  by  the  officers,  teachers,  and  friends  of  Lady 
lane  Sabbath-school,  Leeds,  to  Miss  L.  Croft,  on  the  occasion  of  her  leaving  Lead 
for  China.  December  31,  1880."  Besides  a  large  number  of  other  presents  fron 
her  friends,  most  of  those  assembled  handed  her  their  photographs.  The  meeting 
was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  held  at  the  school,  anc 
expressions  of  goodwill  and  best  wishes  were  manifested  by  all.  The  following 
friends  took  took  part  in  the  meeting :  Bev.  George  Graves,  Mr.  James  Whitakei 
(superintendent) ,  Mr.  Joseph  Walker  (treasurer),  Mr.  William  Lancaster  (a  formal 
superintendent),  Mr.  Alfred  Blenkinsop,  and  Mr.  L.  Kettlewell  (secretaries),  Mrs, 
Sunderland,  Mr.  T.  Windsor,  Mr.  W.  E.  Ormerod,  Mr.  Harry  Horrox,  and  Mr.  S. 
Y.  Ormerod.  After  the  meeting  an  affectionate  farewell  was  taken  of  Miss  Crofl 
by  most  of  those  present,  but  a  number  of  them  assembled  again  on  the  following 
evening  at  the  Midland  Station  to  see  her  leave  for  Sheffield,  where  she  was  going 
to  spend  a  couple  of  days  before  proceeding  to  Southampton,  there  to  join  the  steamei 
Nepaul  for  China.  The  proceeds  of  the  annual  bazaar  in  connection  with  thi 
school,  which  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  December  28th,  by  Mrs.  Heald,  amountec 
to  £62. 

Melboubite,  Australia,—  The  Bev.  J.  Westacott  writes :  "Mr.  Bowe  and  I  wen, 
up  to  Murchison  to  a  tea-meeting  there.  Here  we  met  the  home  representatives 
Bev.  T.  A.  Bayley,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Madigan  (of  the  Bushworth  Circuit) 
and  many  old  friends.  The  tea  was  first-class.  A  good  company  sat  down  to  it 
and  the  public  meeting  which  followed  was  truly  a  profitable  one.  Mr.  Carlyo: 
very  generously  entertained  Mr.  Bowe  and  myself  for  the  night,  and  on  Thursda. 
Mr.  Bowe  went  back  to  Shepparton,  21 J  miles  from  Murchison,  and  I  returned  t 
Richmond,  Melbourne,  getting  home  a  little  after  midnight.  Yes ;  I  was  tirei 
out,  but  I  have  no  doubt  I  did  good.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  speaking  a  woe 
for  Jesus,  and  cheering,  by  my  presence  and  words,  my  friends  and  brethren  in  the 
district.  A  few  years  ago  and  this  whole  district  was  a  sheep-run.  Now  it  i 
studded  with  homesteads,  and  most  of  the  settlers  and  farmers  are  in  oomfortabl 
circumstances.  Our  Mission  at  Mooroopna,  three  and  a-half  miles  from  Sheppai 
ton,  as  also  Shepparton  Circuit  itself,  was  commenced  by  the  money  sent  out  by  th 
late  W.  Hicks,  Esq.  The  Shepparton  Circuit  alone  is  an  ample  recompense  fc 
the  money  given  for  mission  purposes  by  Mr.  Hicks.  It  has  been  hard  work  fa 
the  brethren ;  it  is  hard  work  still  for  Mr.  Bayley,  Mr.  Bowe,  and  Mr.  Dixon ;  bo 
they  are  doing  a  good  work,  and  deserve  all  the  sympathy  and  help  they  gat." 

Namtwich. — The  Ebenezer  Chapel  having  been  renovated  and  sundry  alteration 
made,  the  members  and  congregation  have  for  months  laboured  hard  preparing  1m 
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tar,  with  the  view  to  raise  £200  to  defray  necessary  expenses  and  liquidate  a 
debt.    On  Wednesday  January  5,  about   two   o'clock,  after  singing  the 
aown  hymn,  "  Before  Jehovah's  awful  throne,"  and  the  offering  of  prayer 
i  Rev.  T.  Casely,  Mr.  M.  Heath  (ex-Mayor  of  Crewe)  opened  the  bazaar  at 
>wn  Hall.    He  expressed  the  pleasure  he  felt  at  being  with  them  on  that 
arly  interesting  occasion.    It  was  pleasant  to  meet  with  a  few  old  friends, 
with  whom  he  joined  in  divine  service  in  the  old  chapel  were  gone  from  their 
The  old  sanctuary  which  once  stood  upon  the  present  site  was  only  an 
y  for  a  place  of  worship ;  but  it  was  not  without  its  eloquent  preachers,  such 
Bar.  Enoch  Dart.     The  present  building  was  one  to  be  thankful  for,  and 
ore  in  harmony  with  the  town  itself,  which  was  greatly  improved.    The  stall 
».  Sleigh  had  a  very  large  assortment  of  useful  articles  of  all  kinds.    The 
'  ladies  assisting  were — Miss  Wright,  Miss  Hancock,  of  Sandbach;   Miss 
',  Miss  Dale,  the  Misses  Sleigh  (3),  Miss  Pickford,  and  Miss  Hartley.    Mrs. 
fs  stall  occupied  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.     She  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  S. 
r  (Burslem),  Miss  Macdonald  (Liverpool),  Mrs.  Casely,  Mrs.  Cooper,  Mrs. 
ells,  Miss  Halfpenny,  Miss  Townsend,  Mrs.  Walley  (Liverpool),  and  the 
i  Foden.    Mrs.  Mauder  and  Mrs.  Jarman  were  assisted  at  their  stall  by  Misses 
Nickson,  Mrs.  Williamson,  and  Mrs.  Poole.     The  refreshment-stall  was  in 
3  of  Mrs.  Edwards,  assisted  by  Mr.  Edwards,  Miss  Comes  (Hurleston),  Mrs. 
i,  Mrs.  Dale,  Mrs.  Joseph  Dean,  and  Mrs.  Nickson.     The  wall  spaces  above 
ills  were  decorated  with  trophies  of  flags,  and  the  general  arrangement  of  the 
was   in  every  respect    satisfactory.    In  the  retiring-room  Mr.  Alderman 
all,  of  Crewe,  gave  a  dioramic  entertainment  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  by 
light,  which  was  well  patronised  by  the  visitors.    Several  of  the  young  ladies 
lariated  at  the  stalls  also  played  at  the  pianoforte  during  the  day. 
wpobt,  Monmouthshire. — Hill-street. — A  service  of  song  (harvest  thanks- 
ff)  was  recently  rendered  in  the  above  place  of  worship  by  the  choir,  assisted 
w  Portland-street  choir  and  other  friends,  in    all  forty-four  voices.    The 
A  was  well  filled  by  an  attentive  and  appreciative  audience.    The  entertain- 
wis  a  thorough  success.    The  opening  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  J. 
of  Pontypool,  and  the  brief  connective  readings  by  the  Rev.  G.  Lord  (super- 
dent  minister).    Mr.  W.  G.  Howell  accompanied  on  the  harmonium  in  a  very 
manner;   the  whole  being  under  the  conductorship  of  Mr.  L.  L.  A.  Fox. 
ftooeeds  were  in  aid  of  the  church  funds. 

nKHJTH  Cibcuit.  —  At  the  Christmas  circuit  quarterly  meeting,  held  in 
» Chapel,  Plymonth,  the  statement  of  accounts,  as  presented  by  the  steward, 
Bd  i  balance  in  hand.  The  minister's  house  committee  reported  having 
^d£l0  from  the  Connexional  Funds,  through  the  Rev.  R.  Bushell,  and  £10 
private  subscriptions,  and  having  spent  the  amounts  in  repairing  and 
idling  the  furniture.  The  reports  of  the  Circuit  Trust  Fund  showed  that 
W  been  expended  in  cleaning  and  renovating  two  chapels,  and  that  the 
°&  them  had  been  reduced  £100.  The  spiritual  condition  of  the  Churches  was 
fa*d  very  encouraging,  thirteen  members  having  been  added  during  the  last 
*••  JA  very  cordial  reception  was  given  to  the  Rev.  W.  Roberts  Brown,  who, 
Bttrly  fifty  years  of  ministerial  labour,  has  just  settled  as  a  supernumerary 
"***  in.  Plymouth.  A  unanimous  invitation  to  continue  a  third  year  in  the 
B  *tt  accepted  by  the  Rev.  R.  Waters,  and  the  following  officers  duly  elected : 
r*  Biokard,  circuit  steward;  Mr.  Sweet,  circuit  secretary;  Mr.  Wade, 
tatty  treasurer ;   Mr.   M.  Finch,  missionary    secretary ;   Mr.   Gerry,    plan 

Czbcuxt. — The  circuit  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  Star  Hill  Chapel 
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that  he  should  still  labour,  as  they  did  not  see  sufficient  reason  for  his  laying  asidi 
But  he  oould  not  be  tempted  far  from  home.  He  took  a  few  appointments  in  h 
own  and  neighbouring  chapels.  One  of  his  last  texts  was,  "  Let  me  die  the  deat 
of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  end  be  like  his  ; "  ana1  those  who  listened  to  the* 
discourses  declared  that  he  had  never  preached  better.  His  last  sickness,  bronchit 
and  other  complications,  was  very  sharp,  and  soon  set  the  prisoner  free.  In  tl 
early  part  of  his  affliction  our  brother  longed,  even  to  impatience,  to  pass  awa; 
expressing  disappointment  to  his  sister  at  seeing  her  again  in  the  flesh ;  but  fearii 
that  this  was  wrong,  he  asked  his  friend,  Mr.  R.  Farnell  (who  was  almost  constant 
with  him  during  his  last  days),  to  join  him  in  prayer  for  patience.  An  immedia 
answer  was  given,  and  he  said,  "  I  can  wait  now ;  the  will  of  the  Lord  be  done 
His  cry  was  not  now,  as  before,  "  Longing  to  go,"  but  "  Waiting,  waiting ; •'  ai 
while  thus  waiting  his  mind  was  blessedly  sustained  and  comforted  by  the  consol 
tions  of  that  religion  which  he  had  preached  to  others.  His  appointments  up 
the  plan  had  been  faithfully  kept.  "  For  forty  years,"  he  remarked  to  the  IU 
H.  Soulby,  "I  never  neglected  an  appointment."  He  possessed  a  discriminatS 
intellect,  a  broad  and  liberal  mind,  a  large  soul ;  his  beneficence  was  known  in 
the  circuit.  He  was  just  one  of  those  labourers  that  it  is  hard  to  replace, 
his  last  moments  he  had  a  joyful  anticipation  of  meeting  those  that  had  gone  befl 
to  the  better  land,  but  his  all-absorbing  desire  was  to  see  Jesus,  "  The  King  in]^ 
beauty."  With  the  Psalmist  he  said,  "  Then  shall  I  be  satisfied,  when  I  awake 
Thy  likenesp."  The  desire  is  gratified,  the  satisfaction  possessed.  The  servant 
with  and  like  his  Lord. 

"  For  ever  with  the  Lord, 
Amen,  so  let  it  be,'* 


MRS.  HANNAH  THOMAS. 


On  Wednesday  morning,  November  24,  1880,  at  thirty-four  years  of  age,  ^ 
thirteen  weeks*  severe  affliction,  Hannah,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  J. 
Thomas,  of  Eckington,  passed  away  from  the  conflicts  of  earth  to  the  security 
triumph  of  the  redeemed  in  heaven.      Favoured,  above  many,  with  early  relig^i 
instruction,  including  the  wise  counsels  and  beautiful  example  df  a  noble  Christ 
mother,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  led,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  to  seek: 
demption  through  the  blood  of  Jesus,  nor  did  she  seek  in  vain.  This  event  ocean 
in  Westgate  Chapel,  Bradford,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  E.  Vickeridge,  w 
also  conducted  the  service  at  her  funeral.     For  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  h 
conversion  she  not  only  taught  a  class  in  the  Sunday-school,  but  devoted  h 
energies  to  various  branches  of  Christian  work ;  and  often  cheered  the  hearts 
the  ministers  at  the  Sunday  evening  prayer-meetings  by  pointing  sin-stricken  son 
to  Him  who  came  from  heaven  to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted.     On  the  occasion  • 
her  marriage  with  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Thomas,  on  the  26th  of  August,  1875,  she  w 
presented  with  a  gold  watch  by  the  members  of  the  Westgate  Church,  as  a  tok 
of  the  esteem  and  affection  in  which  she  was  held  by  them.    During  the  five  yet 
of  her  wedded  life  her  husband  found  in  her  a  true  Christian  woman,  a  wise  con 
sellor,  a  powerful  co-worker  for  the  spiritual  and  financial  prosperity  of  t 
Churches  under  their  charge,  and,  not  seldom,  they  had  to  rejoice  over  lost  she 
gathered  into  the  fold.     Settled   among  the  kind  and  warm-hearted  people 
Eckington,  she  felt  peculiarly  happy  in  her  surroundings,  and  was  unwearied 
Active  in  Christian  work.    She  taught  a  class  in  the  Sunday«3chool,  was  leader 
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two  female  classes  in  the  Church,  and  spent  much  time  in  visitation,  thereby  draw- 
ing* around  her  a  large  circle  of  friends,  of  all  sections  of  the  community.     Many 
anticipated  for  her  a  long  career  of  usefulness  in  the  cause  which  she  had  so  much 
at  heart,  but  the  counsels  of  Eternal  Wisdom  are  deeps  that  our  finite  minds  cannot 
fathom.     There  are  wheels  within  wheels  in  the  dispensations   of  His  provi- 
dence,    and   it   is    only   by   a   stretch    of    faith  that  we  can  lay  hold  of  the 
truth,  "  He  doeth  all  things  well.*'    Towards  the  close  of  August  last  symptoms 
of  a  dangerous  malady  appeared,  which  baffled  medical  skill  of  a  high  order,  and 
for  three  months  severely  taxed  her  powers  of  endurance.      Yet  the  God  of  all 
grace  supplied  strength  and  patience  equal  to  her  day  of  suffering,  for  she  was 
sustained  by  strong  consolation,  and  was  completely  resigned  to  the  divine  will, 
feeling  that  He  would  be  the  sufficient  portion  and  broad  shield  of  defence  to  her 
partner  and  two  dear  ohildren.     Speaking  of  the  future  she  said  the  prospect  waa 
glorious.    Her  last  day  on  earth  was  not  only  peaceful,  but  triumphant ;  with  a 
dear,  fall  voice  she  sang,  "  The  opening  heavens  around  me  shine, "  &c,  and  called 
upon  the  sorrowing  ones  round  the  bed  to  join  in  the  well-known  lines.     A  few 
hours  later  she  calmly  fell  asleep  to  wake  up  amid  the  glories  of  heaven.     On 
November  29,  a  very  impressive  funeral  service  was  held  in  the  chapel,  Ecking- 
ton,  conducted  by  the  Revs.  J.  Wilson,  of  the  Chesterfield  Circuit,  and  R.  F. 
Broomfield,  Wesleyan ;  after  which  the  corpse  was  followed  to  the  railway- station 
by  a  very  large  procession  of  friends.    Next  day  the  mortal  remains  of  this  much- 
lamented  sister  in  Christ  were  laid  in  the  cemetery,  Bradford,  side  by  side  with 
those  of  her  departed  mother,  in  accordance  with  her  own  wish.      The  late  Mrs. 
Thomas  furnishes  a  good  example  of  the  common  saying,  that  they  live  long  who 
live  well.    She  now  rests  from  her  labours,  and  her  works  do  follow  her ;  while  her 
bereo,Ted  husband  and  children  and  friends  can  find  the  best  mitigation  of  their 
■orrov  in  the  possibility  of  a  reunion  in  the  sinless  and  sorrowless  home  of  our 
Fa-tlaer.    A  funeral  sermon  was  preached  on  Sunday  evening,  December  5,  in  our 
cfx^Pd  at  Eckington,  by  Mr.  R.  Booth,  to  a  large  and  deeply-interested  congrega- 
tion .     jfoy  we>  iike  our  departed  sister,  have  many  souls  for  the  crown  of  our 
^joiciog  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
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DEATHS. 

*  xnidnight,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  1880,  Mrs.  Green,  the  beloved  wife  of 

*  °Hr  Connexional  Chapel  Fund  Treasurer,  Mr.  Alderman  Green.  The  following* 

TT^0*  of  her  death  appeared  in  the  Shields  Daily  News  of  December  24 :  "  Our 

J  ]»y  contains  a  notice  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Green,  wife  of  Alderman  Green, 

v*  ,*'    which  occurred  at  Northumberland-square  yesterday.    The  deceased  lady 

//*  "Qon  ailing  for  some  time,  and  consequently  among  her  more  immediate  relatives 

Y*     fiends  her  demise  will  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  sudden  or  unexpected 

vZ^"     Still,  Mr.  Green  and  his  family  will  have  the  sympathy  of  the  public  in  the 

r***vQinent  that  has  darkened  their  home  at  a  season  of  rejoicing  and  social  en- 

vw?****1**    "**"  ^reen  was  a  benefactress  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  and  her 

7****!.  and  unostentatious  deeds  amongst  the  poor  of  North  Shields,  together  with 

■**  Exemplary  character,  will  long  be  remembered  in  North  Shields,  where  her 

10**ory  will  long  be  kept  alive." 

a*  Chesnut  Villa,  Downham,  December  6,  1880,  after  two  days'  illness,  Edith 
****»,  the  beloved  daughter  of  William  and  Sarah  Bennett,  aged  13  years. 
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Sotdwit  in  the  Liverpool  North  Circuit,  on  Monday  morning,  the  17th  of 
January  Captain  RowLiSW.  For  many  years  he  had  been  connected  with 
SootUnd-foU  Chapel,  had  sympathy  with  every  good  cause,  and  died  in  peaoe. 
"  The  memory  of  the  just  ii  blessed. " 


OCCASIONAL  BOTES. 


1  be  read 


Methodist  (Ecumenical  Congress. 

AT  a  recent  meeting  of  the  General 
Executive  Committee,  Eastern  Sec- 
tion, held  at  the  Centenary  Hall,  the 
three  sob-committees  were  formed.  In 
connection  with  our  Churches  thefollow- 
brethren  were  appointed  :— Rev.  Ira 
Miller,  as  a  member  of  the  Reception 
Committee  ;  Rev.  T.  Newton,  Publica- 
tion Committee;  Mr.  E.  S.  Snell, 
Finance  Committee.  City-road  Chapel 
has  been  scoured  for  the  Congress,  which 
will  commence  on  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 7,  and  the  sittings  will  he  con- 
tinued to  Tuesday,  the  20th  ofthe 
month.  Topics  for  papers 
at  the  Congress  were  oooMUereu,  ana 
seventeen  adopted.  Thennmbermay  be 
increased,  but,  in  any  case,  half  the 
number  of  topics  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  Western  Section,  and  written  by 
brethrenbolongiogtoAmericanChurchea. 
Twenty  minutes  will  be  allowed  for 
each  paper,  ten  minutes  for  each  invited 
Breaker,  and  sevon  minutes  for  each 
speaker  following.  Everything  is 
proceeding   in   the   most    satisfactory 


The  late  Dr.  Jobson. 
This  eminent  Wesloyan  minister  died 
of  paralysis  on  the  «h  of  January.  He 
was  born  at  Lincoln,  the  birthplace  of 
Dr.  Hannah  and  the  well-known  Mr. 
Thomas  Cooper.  Dr.  Jobson  was 
forty-six  years  in  the  ministry,  and  de- 
servedly stood  in  the  first  rank.  We 
remember  him  in  our  boyhood,  whenhe 


was  in  his  first  circuit  — Patrington.  He 
was  then  young,  healthy,  active,  and  of 
a  cheerful  disposition,  and  most  agree- 
able in  manner.  He  had  a  pleasant  and 
earnest  delivery  in  the  pulpit ;  his  work 
was  incessant,  preaching  every  night, 
and  three  or  four  times  on  the  Sunday  ; 
the  chapels  were  crowded,  and  he  was 
often  compelled  to  preach  in  barns. 
His  fame  spread  from  village  to  village, 
and  far  beyond  Holdemess.  None  could 
hear  him  pleach  from  the  words,  "  My 
son,  give  me  thine  heart,  "without  being 
deeply  moved  by  his  pathos,  his  distinct 
and  free  ntteranoe,  his  persuasive  tones, 
his  direct  appeals.  Nervous  and  san- 
guine, full  of  sympathy,  yet  aeW- 
possessed,  with  occasional  dignity  of 
bearing,  alternately  winsome  and 
solemn;  his  hearers,  whether  cultured 
or  not,  felt  his  great  power,  and  many 
saw  clearly  the  future,  which  came  from 
himself.  The  space  necessarily  widened 
around  him.  During  his  useful  career 
he  was  called  to  fill  positions  of  hononr 
and  trust.  In  1856  he  was  a  represen- 
tative of  the  British  Conference  to  that 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States ;  and  in  1861  to  the 
Australasian  Conference.  In  1864  he 
was  appointed  Book-steward,  and  in 
1869  elected  President  of  the  Conference. 
Dr.  Jobson  was  in  the  69th  year  of  his 
age  when  his  death  occurred. 


Mr.  Bright  on  Arbitration. 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Peace  Sooiety,  in  Philadelphia, 
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letter  from  Mr.  John  Bright  was  read 
\xy  Mj.  Alfred  H.  Love,  who  explained 
thsvfc  it  had  been  received  in  reply  to  a 
communication  sent  to  Mr.  Bright  by 
the  Connecticut  Peace  Society,  held  in 
Myatic,  in  September  last,  asking  him 
to  convey  to  Mr.  Gladstone  a  series  of 
^solutions  adopted  at  the  convention, 
^rgixig  universal  arbitration,  and  speci- 
fying certain  cases  in  which  it  might  be 
f^plojed.    After  expressing  his  dis- 
ujcluufcm  to  convey  to  Mr.  Gladstone 
^©  enclosed  resolutions,  and  suggest- 
JJJfiT  that  they  should  be  sent  direct  by 
*J*e  society  to  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr. 

-.  ^^ht  discusses  the  question  presented 
***  ****  resolution,  and  says  :— 

*aere  are  cases  in  which  it  cannot  be 
*J*"fed.  Many  such  cases  present  them- 
b/ret  to  your  mind.     It  is  not  applica- 
nt© the  cases  you  specif  y,  as  your  own 
^o*y-4he    history   of    the    United 
?^^  affords  examples   of  cases  in 
***°n  nothing  can  be  done  by  arbitra- 
ry*-    Who  could  have  arbitrated  be- 
^***i  the  Colonies  of  North  America 
^*  the  England  of  George  III.  P  or 
*°  oould  have  interfered  with  advan- 
?^  between  the  slave-power  and  the 
▼"enunent  of  your  country  in  the  year 
^l  ?    It  is  not  a  justification  of  war  to 
**  that  in  many  cases  between  nations 
**75*»tion   is    an  impossible  remedy, 
^^tration  is  often  good,  and  may  be, 
****  I  doubt  not  will  be,  more  and  more 
****eatiy  adopted ;  but  there  are  cases, 
*°*  ^ot  i  few,  when  it  cannot  be  called 
a  with  any  advantage.  What  is  wanted 

u  *  *twmSw  8enfle  °*  ^  evil  °*  war, 
™  <*  the  crime  of  which  it  is  the  cause, 
■»*  *  desire  on  the  part  of  all  Christian 
***  *>  suppress  it.  Then  men  will 
«**  on  disputed  questions  without 
P^jS  and  will  strive  to  settle  them 
^£ut  Woodshed,  and  will  refuse  to 
|ltt*e  the  tremendous  sacrifices  which 
**»  inTolve  at  the  bidding  of  ambitious 
**&  wicked  rulers  and  statesmen." 


How    to   Deal  with  the  Ritualists. 


The    Dean    of  St.   Paul's     sends  the 
following  letter  to  the  Timet  .— 

"  The  '  short   and  easy  method  •   of 
dealing    with    Ritualists— I    mean    in 
argument— is,  that  English  clergymen 
are  ministers  of  an  Established  Church, 
and  are  therefore  as  much  bound  to  sub- 
mit to  all  that  Parliament  orders  as  any 
other  public  functionaries— to  submit  or 
to  resign;  and  by  an  Established  Church, 
as  used  in  this  argument,  is  sometimes 
expressly  signified  in  words,  but  always 
implied,  whether  people  see  what  they 
mean  or  not,  a  State  Church,  deriving 
all  its  rights,  duties,  and  powers  from 
Parliament ;  for  unless  this  were  so,  the 
inference  would  not  hold.  If  the  Church 
be  supposed  to  have  an  existence  and 
powers  of  its  own  besides  what  the  State 
gives  it,   and,   however  closely  joined 
with  the  State,  to  be  something  which 
the  State,  though  it  may  claim  to  regu- 
late, can  neither  create  nor  destroy,  then 
the  debate  is  open  whether  the  conditions 
of .  union  and  co-operation  have  been 
observed  on  either  side.    Whether  the 
Ritualist    contention,   in  particular,  is 
right  or  wrong,  is  another  matter.    If 
this  proposition  is  true,  that  an  Estab- 
lished Church  is  what  Parliament  makes 
it,  or  allows  it  to  be,  and  nothing  more, 
then  everything  easily  follows.    People 
may  well  express  surprise  at  clergymen 
pleading  conscience  for  disobeying  courts 
of   justice.       « Mutinous  ecclesiastics  ' 
and   'bad  citizens'   are  too  light  terms 
of  condemnation  for  those  who  defy  the 
law  of  England  and  throw  all  the  social 
order  into  confusion,  which  they   are 
specially  sworn  and  paid  to  maintain. 

"  But  if  this  is  a  truo  account  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  old  consti- 
tutional theory  of  a  union  of  Church 
and  State,  recognised  as  well  as  violated 
in  a  thousand  transactions  of  our  history, 
be  a  figment,  then  other  consequences, 
too,  will  follow.  It  will  follow  that  all 
that  is  found  in  the  books  of  our  greatest 
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masters  of  religious  teaching,  in  all 
Churches  and  sects,  about  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  Church,  is  ranting  non- 
sense. It  will  follow  that  the  Ritualists 
are,  indeed,  rebels,  perhaps  more  inex- 
cusable than  any  who  are  troubling  the 
Queen*  8  peace  in  Ireland.  But  it  will 
also  follow  that  the  English  Church  is 
not  what  religious  men  of  all  schools, 
Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  believe 
a  Church  to  be.  It  will  follow  that  such 
a  claim  as  Mr.  Voysey — for  whose  hon- 
esty and  courage  I  have  a  high  respect 
— expresses  in  the  subjoined  advertise- 
ment is  a  legitimate  one : — 

" '  The  Rev.  Charles  Voysey,  speaking 
for  himself,  and  in  no  way  pledging 
other  members  of  the  Theistio  Church, 
desires  to  make  it  known  that  he  retains 
his  Holy  Orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, and  personally  upholds  the  present 
relations  between  Church  and  State  as 
by  law  established.  Ho  opposes  only 
some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
which,  having  been  ratified  by  Parlia- 
ment, can  by  Parliament  be  annulled, 
and  he  looks  forward  to  a  second  Refor- 
mationby  which  the  Church  of  England 
may  be  made  truly  national.* 

"I  think  it  will  follow  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  English  clergy,  if  they  are 
he  men  I  take  them  to  be,  will  say  that 
uch  a  State  Church  was  not  the  Church 
which  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
serving  and  defending,  or  a  Church 
which  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to 
accept.,, 


Temperance  in  the  Army  and 
Navy. 

A  public  meeting  was  held  on  January 
5,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National 
Temperance  League,  at  the  Mansion 
House,  to  receive  information  respecting 
the  progress  of  temperance  in  the  army 
and  navy.  The  Lord  Mayor  occupied 
the  chair ;  and  there  were  present,  among 
others  on  the  platform,  the  Rev.  Canon 
Fleming,  the  Rev*  Newman  Hall,  Sir 


John  Bennett,  Alderman  Sir  R.  Carden. 
M.P.,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Gregson,  Admiral 
Sir  W.  King  Hall,  K.C.B.,  and  a  num- 
ber of  officers  and  others  interested  in 
the  movement.    It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  not  less  than  20,000  teetotal 
soldiers  in  the  army,  and  of  these  about 
8,000  belong  to  regiments  stationed  in 
India,  where  the  proportion  of  abstainer* 
is  greater  than  at  home.     The  member- 
ship of  the  Soldiers'  Total  Abstinence 
Association  in  India,  of  which  the  Rev. 
J.  Gelson  Gregson  was  the  founder,  in- 
cludes sixty- three  officers,  chaplains,  and 
surgeons.     Of  the  60,000   men  in  the 
navy,  upwards  of  7,000  are  registered 
abstainers,  and  the  officers'  branch  con- 
sists of  158  members.     Much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  4,000  boys  on  board 
Her  Majesty's  training-ships,    of  whom 
more  than  one-half   are   pledged    ab- 
stainers. The  Lord  Mayor  briefly  opened 
the  proceedings,  saying  that  he  had  great 
pleasure  in  placing  the  Egyptian'Hall  at 
the  disposal  of    the  conveners    of  the 
meeting/     The  Rev.    Canon   Fleming, 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  addressed 
the  meeting,  stating  that  he  had  been  a 
total  abstaiuer  for    many    years,    and 
pointing  out  that  what  was  good  for  the 
soldier  and  sailor  was  also  good  for  the 
civilian.      Admiral  Sir  William   Vitig 
Hall,  who  incidentally  remarked  that  on 
that  day  he  had  retired  from  the  active 
list  after  51}  years'  service,  related  to 
the  meeting  the  remarkable  improvement 
effected  in  the  men  under  his  command 
on  board  H.M.S.  Russell,  at  Falmouth, 
eighteen  years  ago,  when,  owing  to  the 
excessive  number  of  punishments  that 
were  inflicted  on  account  of  drunkenness, 
he  assembled  the  ship's  company  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  year,  and  made  the 
proposal  that  if  they  would  abstain  from 
intoxicating  liquors  from  that  day  forth 
he  would  do  the   same.    'Within  two 
hours  forty-six  of  the  most  intemperate 
men  in  the  ship  and  some  of  the  best 
sailors  had  promised  to  take  the  pledge, 
and  many  of  them  had  kept  it. 
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ragamuffin  ringleader.  The  penny  has  come  down  with 
the  wrong  side  uppermost,  and  the  loud  execrations  at  once 
bewray  young  Badman.  You  have  only  to  remember  that  it  is 
Sabbath  evening,  and  you  witness  a  scene  often  enacted  on 
Elstow  Green  two  hundred  years  ago.' ' 

Daring  the  Civil  War  Bunyan  entered  the  Parliamentary  army ; 
a  comrade  offered  to  take  his  place,  and  at  the  siege  of  Leicester 
was  "shot  in  the  head  with  a  musket  ball,  and  died."    This 
preventive  act  of  Providence  very  little  influenced  the  youth  of 
seventeen  years.    At  nineteen  he  married.    People  do  as  they 
like  in  this  matter.    Allison  says  that  "it  is  proverbial  that  a 
fi**n  in  love  is  inaccessible  to  reason."    Many  eminent  persons 
have  married  at  an  earlier  age,  and  some  in  the  decline  of  life, 
8p  that  there  is  no  rule.    Shakespeare  married  at  the  age  of  18  ; 
Ben  Jonson,  21 ;  Waller,  22 ;  Franklin,  24 ;  Mozart,  25 ;  Dante, 
Kepler,  Fuller,  Johnson,  Burke,  Scott,  26 ;  Byron,  Washington, 
Wellington,  Buonaparte,    27;    Penn,    Sterne,  28;    tiinnfleus, 
Nelson,  29 ;  Burns,  80 ;  Chaucer,  Hogarth,  Peel,  82 ;  Words- 
Worth,  Davy,  83  ;  Aristotle,  86 ;  Sir  William  Jones,  87 ;  Wilber- 
*J*ice,  88;    Luther,  42;    Addison,  44;    Wesley,  Young,  47; 
Shrift,  49;  Buffbn,  55;  Old  Parr  (last  time),  120.    Bunyan's 
Wife  had  no  dowry.    "We  came  together,"  says  he,  "as  poor 
*8  poor  might  be,  not  having  so  much  household  stuff  as  a  dish 
°r  spoon  betwixt  us."    An  unpromising  beginning  in  a  worldly 
ee&8e ;  but  the  wife  was  the  daughter  of  a  good  man,  and  her 
**ther's  holy  living  had  made  such  an  impression  on  her  mind 
*h*t  she  was  constantly  talking  about  him  to  her  husband.    And 
*his  talking  was  beneficial.     Bunyan  outwardly  reformed;  he 
**Uxied  from  his  vicious  habits  and  became  a  Churchman — a 
Churchman  in  his  sins.    Mrs.  Bunyan  had  received  from  her 
*5*her    two  religious  books,   "  The  Plain  Man's  Pathway  to 
jjsaven  "  and  "  The  Practice  of  Piety."  These  Bunyan  read  with 
***oughtfulness  and  increasing    interest.      See  him,  after  the 
*^*eaty  toil  of  the  day,  seated  in  a  heavy,  stiff  arm-chair,  by  the 
**de  of  a  crackling  fire ;  his  wife  is  quietly  attending  to  house- 
5°ld  duties,  while  he  reads  aloud  a  portion  of  the  "  Plain  Man's 
pathway ; "  now  he  stops,  perplexed,  but  she  gives  some  homely 
**Juatration  from  the  sayings  of  her  father,  and  again  he  reads. 
{low  many  happy  evenings  did  Bunyan  spend  in  this  way !     But 
***  became  very  superstitious,  and  declared  that  he  "  adored,  and 
*hat  with  great  devotion,  the  priest,  clerk,  vestment,  service,  and 
"What  else  belonging  to  the  Church." 

Hearing  a  sermon  against  Sabbath-breaking  his  conscience 
"Was  aroused;   his  besetting  sins  had  been  exposed  and  con- 
joined.   He  was  ashamed  of  his  conduct.    Now  the  struggle 
commenced  which  resulted  in  acquaintance  and  peace  with  God. 
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He  could  find  no  comfort  in  anything.  He  was  a  convince 
sinner,  and  the  more  he  strove  to  weaken  the  conviction  tl 
more  potent  it  became.  Get  without  it  he  could  not.  So  powe 
fill  was  it  that  it  sometimes  stopped  him  in  his  play  and  gave 
sombre  aspect  to  everything  around.  He  had  received  a  worn 
that  nothing  but  the  balm  of  Gilead  could  heal.  Cursing  ai 
swearing,  as  was  his  wont,  a  woman  of  wicked  life  reproved  hii 
and  he  broke  clear  of  the  practice  from  that  moment.  Short 
afterwards  he  met  with  a  "  poor  man  that  made  profession 
religion,  who,  as  I  then  thought,  did  talk  pleasantly  of  tl 
Scriptures  and  of  the  matter  of  religion.  Wherefore,  fallii 
into  some  love  and  liking  of  what  he  said,  I  betook  me  to  n 
Bible,  and  began  to  take  great  pleasure  in  reading,  but  especial 
with  the  historical  parts  thereof ;  for  as  for  Paul's  epistles  ai 
such  like  Scriptures,  I  could  not  away  with  them,  being  as  j 
ignorant  either  of  the  corruption  of  my  nature  and  of  the  wa 
or  worth  of  Jesus  Christ  to  save  me."  He  continued  in  tl 
state  a  long  time. 

He  had  a  strong  passion  for  bell-ringing  and  dancing,  whi 
he  would  often  practise  on  the  Sabbath.  But  thinking  one  d 
that  the  bells  might  fall  and  kill  him,  he  began  to  tremble  wi 
fear.  At  last  he  gave  up  both  sins.  Being  of  a  warm  tempei 
ment,  the  most  trivial  circumstance,  and  sometimes  even 
conjecture,  would  fill  him  with  terror.  The  conversation  of 
few  godly  women  at  Bedford  made  a  deep  impression  on  1 
mind.  He  saw  for  the  first  time  the  spirituality  of  religic 
The  women  told  his  case  to  their  pastor,  Mr.  Gifford,  who  w 
most  exemplary  in  his  life  and  devoted  in  his  ministry.  Tl 
good  man's  history  forms  a  chapter  of  marvels.  He  had  sen 
in  ffae  Royalist  Army,  had  been  condemned  to  death,  but  * 
providentially  saved  ;  became  a  Christian,  the  pastor  of  a  sm 
Baptist  Church  at  Bedford,  and  there  remained  till  the  close 
his  life.  Bunyan  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms  of  prai 
Mr.  Gifford  fed  his  people,  as  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "  not  w 
gay  tulips  and  useless  daffodils,  but  with  the  bread  of  life,  a 
medicinal  plants  springing  from  the  margin  of  the  fountain 
salvation."  Bunyan  believed  and  was  saved.  He  was  admitl 
a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  1658,  when  he  was  25  yea 
of  age.  At  that  time  who  supposed  that  Bunyan  would  be  1( 
Gifford's  successor,  and  the  writer  of  sixty  books  ? 

His  path  was  not  a  flowery  one.  He  had  many  and  stro: 
temptations.  Now,  with  his  Bedeemer  in  glory,  he  was  or 
with  Him  in  the  wilderness  and  the  garden.  The  devil's  cha 
was  slackened,  and  he  was  allowed  to  come  very  near  to  t 
servant  of  God.  But  occasionally  Bunyan's  heart  was  full 
overflowing  of  light  and  love ;  Christ  was  near  and  precious ;  t 
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tonenaLcnt  was  a  realised  and  joyous  truth ;  the  consolations  of 
e  Spirit  were  afforded  without  measure ;  he  was  in  heavenly 
aces  ^ith  Christ  Jesus.  He  rested  on  one  promise,  like  a  man 
tnin&  heavily  on  the  arm  of  a  friend;  he  came  to  another 
like  a  delighted  child  coming  to  a  flower  full  of  fragrance 


i 


Bumran'a  Sec))  of  (Sift 


JL  O  all  people  to  whom  this  present  writing  shall  com,  I,  John 
Banyan  of  the  parish  of  St.  Cuthbirts  in  the  towne  of  Bedford  in  the  county 
of  Bedford,  Brazier  send  greeting.  Know  ye  that  I  the  said  John 
Banyan  as  well  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  natural  affection 
and  lore  which  I  hare  and  bear  unto  my  wellbelored  wife 
Elizabeth  Banyan  as  also  for  direr*  other  good  causes  and  considera- 
tions me  at  this  present  esspecially  morelng,  hare  giren  and  grant- 
ed and  by  these  presents  do  gire  grant  and  conferm  unto  the  said 
Elisabeth  Banyan  my  said  wife  all  and  singuler  my  goods  chattels, 
debts,  ready  mony,  plate.  Rings,  household  stuffe,  Aparrel,  utensills. 
Brass,  pewter,  Beding.  and  all  other  my  substance  whatsoeTer,  more- 
able  and  immoreable,  ot  what  kinde,  nature,  quality  or  condition 
soerer  the  same  are  or  be,  and  in  what  place,  or  places  soerer  the 
same  be,  shall,  or  may  be  found,  as  well  in  mine  own  custo- 
des,  possession,  as  in  the  possession,  hands,  power,  and  custody  of  any 
other  person  or  persons  whatsoerer.  To  hare  and  to  hold  all 
and  singuler  the  said  goods,  chattels,  debts,  and  all  other  the  afore- 
said premises  unto  the  said  Elizabeth,  my  wife,  her  executors, 
administerators  and  asslgnes  to  her  and  their  proper  uses  and 
behoofs,  freely  and  quietly  without  any  matter  of  challinge, 
claims  or  demand  of  me  the  said  John  Banyan  or  of  any 
other  person  or  persons,  what  soerer  for  me,  in  my  name, 
by  my  means,  cans  or  procurement,  and  without  any  mony 
or  other  thing  therfore  to  be  yeeilded,  paid  or  done  unto  me 
the  said  John  Banyan,  my  executors,  administrators  or 
assigns.  And  I,  the  said  John  Banyan,  all  and  singular  do  giro  the 
said  goods,  chattels  and  premises  to  the  said  Elizabeth  my  wife, 
her  executors,  administrators  and  assignes  to  the  use  aforesaid, 
against  all  people  do  warrant  and  forerer  defend  by  these 
presents.  And  further,  know  ye,  that  I  the  said  John 
Banyan  hare  put  the  said  Elizabeth  my  wife  in 
psacable  and  quiet  possession  of  all  and  singuler  the  afore- 
said premises  by  the  delirrye  unto  her  at  the  ensealing 
hereof  one  coyned  peece  of  silrer,  commonly  called  two 
pence  fixed  on  the  seal  of  these  presents. 

In  wittnes  wherof,  I  the  said  John  Banyan  hare 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seall  this  23**  day  of  December, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reigne  of  our  sorralgne  lord 
King  James  the  Second  of  England,  Ac.,  in  the  year 
of  oar  lord  and  Bariour  Jesus  Christ  1685. 


8ealsd  and  delirered  in  the 
presence  of  as  whos  names 
are  hare  wider  written 

. John  Baidotph. 
Nicholas  Ifalin. 
WlUm.  Hawkes. 
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^5*  drenched  with   dew;  another  promise  opened  hefore  him 

w^y  and  noiselessly,  as  the  spreading  of  light  in  the  morning, 

^^Ung  to  his  enraptured  soul  the  rest  of  the  pilgrim,  the  palm 

~jbs  victor,  the  crown,  the  robes  of  the  king  and  the  priest,  the 

^•bnilt  mansions  of  the  new,  the  heavenly  Jerusalem. 
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Bunyan's  abilities  soon  revealed  themselves  to  hfe-pistor  and 
the  Church.  Naturally  fluent  and  imaginative,  decided  and 
energetic,  he  had  not  long  been  in  the  Church  before  he  attracted 
more  than  ordinary  attention.  Soon  he  began  to  exhort  and 
warn  others.  All  felt,  and  many  believed.  He  was  a  man,  ac 
in  the  case  of  St.  Paul,  fresh  from  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  nov 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  preaching  the  faith  which  once  fa.< 
persecuted.  When  holy  Mr.  Gifford  died,  Bunyan  succeeded  * 
the  pastorate.  He  was  suddenly  and  rudely  checked  in  tb 
exercise  of  his  ministry.  Having  engaged  to  preach  to  a  jvillfr£ 
congregation  in  a  dwelling-house,  he  went  on  his  errand^  of  jgrac 
but  before  the  hour  came  for  divine  service,  a  constable  e(nter* 
with  a  warrant  to  arrest  him.  He  made  no  resistance,  rieitha-* 
did  he  attempt  to  escape,  but  calmly  said,  as  the  officer  vrj 
taking  him  away,  "  You  see  we  are  prevented  of  our  opportuni- 
to  speak  and  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  are  likely  to  suffer  ^ 
the  same.  But  be  not  discouraged,  it  is  a  mercy  to  suffei*  for 
good  a  cause.  We  might  have  been  apprehended  as  thieves 
murderers,  or  for  other  wickedness ;  but,  blessed  be  God,  it  is  n» 
so.  We  suffer  as  Christians  for  well-doing ;  and  better  be  fc^ 
persecuted  than  the  persecutors. "  He  was  committed  to  gaol.  — 
the  following  sessions  the  indictment  against  him  was : — "  Tl» 
John  Bunyan,  of  the  town  of  Bedford,  labourer,  being  a  person 
such  and  such  conditions,  he  hath  since  such  a  time  devilishly  arr 
perniciously  abstained  from  coming  to  church  to  hear  divL^ 
service ;  and  is  a  common  upholder  of  several  unlawful  meetiit-- 
and  conventicles,  to  the  great  disturbance  and  distraction  of  t  - 
good  subjects  of  this  kingdom,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  o*» 
Sovereign  Lord  the  King."  For  several  years  he  was  a  prisons 
The  gaoler  allowed  Bunyan  great  liberty ;  he  was  made  Compaq 
tively  comfortable  in  his  cell,  and  frequently  visited  his  floC 
While  in  prison  he  wrote  his  chief  works. 

In  1672  Bunyan  obtained  his  enlargement.  The  hypocritic^ 
James  II.  had  ascended  the  throne,  and  to  serve  his  own  ends  Z. 
took  off  some  of  the  restraints  that  his  debauched  brother  h* 
laid  on  the  Nonconformists.  Bunyan  met  with  warm  greetin  i 
everywhere.  A  large  chapel  was  built  for  him,  and  people  cai£ 
from  all  parts  to  hear  him.  He  went  to  London  once  a  ye*: 
and  so  popular  was  he,  that  scholars  and  the  multitude  were  alilf* 
eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of,  and  listen  to,  the  man  who  hac 
suffered  so  long  and  so  nobly,  and  whose  books  and  preaching 
ability  had  gained  him  the  eye  and  ear  of  the  nation.  The  last 
act  of  his  life  was  one  of  mercy  and  kind  interference.  A  young 
man  had  asked  his  influence  to  reconcile  his  aggrieved  father  tc 
him.  Bunyan  went  to  Beading  for  that  purpose,  and,  returning 
to  London  on  horseback,  was  soaked  with  rain.    At  the  house 
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of  cw  Ifr.  Strudwick,  a  grocer  in  Snow  Hill,  he  was  the  subject  of 
*■  violent  fever,  which,  after  ten  days,  terminated  his  mortal  life 
«n  tie  81st  of  August,  1688. 

'We  have  traced  the  career  of  one  who  may  very  properly  be 
called  the  manly  Christian ;  one  who  never  feared  danger,  who 
never  sold  the  truth.  HiB  mighty  genius,  his  restless  benevo- 
lence, and,  above  all,  his  faith  in  God,  made  him  the  great  man 
tlisfct  he  was.  There  is  a  charming  naturalness  in  all  his  writings ; 
tiis  characters  are  life-like,  and  their  doings  and  talk  are  the 
e^peiience  of  every  day.  With  originality,  beauty,  skilful  com- 
*>iru3ttion  of  parts,  completeness,  grandeur,  simplicity,  there  is 
usefulness.  Whether  by  effort  or  not,  everything  sectarian 
been  kept  back.  It  does  not  appear,  from  the  reading  of  the 
rogresB,"  that  Buny&n  was  a  Baptist,  which  he  most  oon- 
?°iexitiously  was.  Had  he  dipped  his  Pilgrim  he  would  have 
^^^vnedhim. 
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THE   THEOLOGICAL   INSTITUTE. 

i^EAB  BROTHER,— The  Governors  of  the  Theological  Institute 
are  desirous  that  candidates  and  circuits  should  be  made  aware 
new  regulations,  adopted  by  last  Annual  Assembly,  in  relation 
tiie  admission  of  students.  Hitherto  candidates  have  been  required 
iVirniah  a  written  discourse,  preach  a  trial  sermon,  and  undergo  a 
L^ological  examination.  This  is  still  required,  but,  in  addition, 
must  in  future  undergo  a  preliminary  examination  on  the 
prior  to  that  fixed  for  their  theological  examination.  The  pre- 
nary  examination  will  include  dictation,  arithmetic,  geography, 
****|glish  history,  and  grammar.  Brethren  who  are  recommended  by 
circuits,  or  who  are  desirous  of  offering  themselves  as  candidates, 
be  furnished  with  details  of  this  examination  on  application  to 
^Jxo  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev.  Arthur  Hands,  Bury,  Lancashire* 
ie  minimnm  fee  for  admission  is  now  fixed  at  £25.  Where  brethren 
unable  to  pay  this  themselves,  circuits  would  be  doing  a  good  work 
raising  the  amount  for  them.  It  has  always  been  considered  a 
lmudaMe  act  of  Christian  benevolence  to  assist  in  preparing  pious 
young  men  for  entrance  on  the  Christian  ministry.  It  may  be  well 
that  I  should  add  that  at  the  close  of  his  two  years*  course  the  case 
of  each  student  is  carefully  considered  by  the  Governors,  with  a  view 
tofts  recommendation  to  the  Assembly  for  admission  to  the  ministry 
P  ■  qd  probation,  but  that  such  recommendation  can  be  given  only  when 
**  ■        «•  Governors  are  satisfied  that  he  is  qualified  for  the  work. 

jjjjsii  Jos.  Kibsop,  Secretary. 

^f  l&9  Eccle*  New-road,  Manchester,  Jan.  28. 
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8PECIAL    CHAPEL  AND    SCHOOL  SCHEDULES,    1881. 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR,— Before  the  publication  of  your  next 
issue,  schedules  and  papers  which  have  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  our  Connexion  will  be  in  the  hands  of  superin- 
tendent ministers  and  others  in  all  our  circuits.  Statistics  are  now 
sought  which,  if  obtained,  will  place  before  our  friends,  in  such  a 
form  as  the  Annual  Assembly  may  direct,  information  which  has 
hitherto  been  asked  for  in  vain,  and  which,  when  possessed,  will  be 
capable  of  various  interesting  and  practical  applications. 

Issued  under  the  authority  of  the  Annual  Assembly  (see  Minutes, 
1830,  p.  96)  by  the  Chapel  Committee  as  the  schedules  are,  not  a 
question  is  inserted  in  them  without  just  reason.  Doubtless  the 
several  kinds  of  information  sought  have  varied  degrees  of  value ; 
but  each  has  its  value,  and  the  whole  combined  attain  to  great  im- 
portance. By  supplying  full  information  on  all  the  points  to  which 
the  papers  relate,  all  trustees  will  be  benefited  and  no  person  injured, 
while  the  Connexion  as  a  whole  will  be  the  stronger  and  the  better  for  it. 

To  make  this  effort  successful  it  is  necessary — 

1.  That  every  scludule  should  be  filled  up. 

2.  That  it  should  be  filled  up  correctly  and  wiiliout  delay. 

8.  That  every  possible  step  should  be  taken  to  ensure  accuracy. 

For  this  purpose  circuit  chapel  secretaries  and  a  secretary  for 
«ach  place  of  worship  must  be  appointed  by  circuit  ministers  and 
officers.  Upon  such  secretaries  great  responsibility  will  rest,  and 
they  will  need  the  hearty  co-operation  of  trustees  and  other  officers 
.and  friends.  Trustees  in  particular  are  earnestly  besought  to  supply 
the  information  requested,  as  without  their  aid  nothing  can  be  done ; 
and  to  a  correct  return  one  place  is  as  important  as  another.  There- 
fore let  it  not  be  thought  that  any  place,  however  small,  may  be 
safely  passed  by.  If  trustees  in  any  instance  do  not  co-operate,  the 
returns  will  be  unreliable,  and  the  money  and  labour  expended 
thereon  will  to  a  great  extent  be  wasted. 

As  a  motive  to  accuracy  and  completeness  in  the  returns,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  this  movement  no  prying  curiosity  seeks  to 
be  gratified;  but  Connexions!  interests  are  sought,  and  all  who 
supply  information  or  collect  it  will  benefit  both  the  Connexion  and 
themselves. 

Schedules  of  the  like  kind  will  not  again  be  required,  if  these  be 
filled  up  according  to  instructions.  Ministers,  trustees,  and  secre- 
taries are  therefore  strongly  entreated  to  give  or  procure  all  the 
information  they  can,  and  to  use  all  means  to  make  the  returns 
complete.    If  now  well  done,  the  work  is  done  once  for  all;   and 
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henceforth  the  ordinary  annual  schedules  will  answer  every  purpose. 
Sorely,  then,  in  a  case  like  this,  which  will  not  recur,  we  can  and  will 
show  ourselves  equal  to  a  great  and  united  undertaking. 

Edwabd  Boaden,  Chapel  Secretary. 
Harrogate,  Februaiy  5,  1881. 


ANNUAL  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

DEAR  MB.  EDITOR,— Full  particulars  of  the  Annual  Meeting  to 
be  held  in  London,  on  April  25th  will  be  duly  advertised  in  the 
Magazine,  but  1  want  you  to  kindly  publish  in  the  March  issue  that 
the  programme  for  this  year  will  be  unusually  attractive.  The  Lord 
Mayor  will  take  the  chair,  and  the  speakers  will  include  Dr. 
Parker,  of  the  City  Temple,  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown,  of  Liver- 
pool, and  the  Rev.  James  Roberts,  of  Jamaica. 

"We  hope  many  of  our  friends  from  the  provinces  will  endeavour  to 
visit  London,  bo  as  to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 

Robebt  Bushel l,  Secretary. 


PREACHERS  I  HAVE  HEARD. 

By  Rev.  Joseph  Kirsop. 

I  PROPOSE  in  a  short  series  of  papers  to  give  an  account  of  some 
"  Preachers  I  have  heard,"  with  an  occasional  estimate  of  their  pulpit 
powers,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  exerted  them .  Of  course  my 
sketches  cannot  include  all  the  preachers  1  have  heard  ;  I  will  select 
only  such  as,  for  various  reasons,  I  think  it  desirable  to  name. 

My  reminiscences,  I  hope,  may  afford  some  instruction  or  delight  to 
those  of  your  readers  who  take  pleasure  in  Gospel  themes  and  their 
oral  proclamation,  as  I  trust,  indeed,  all  of  your  readers  do.  The 
place  which  preaching  divinely  occupies  in  the  work  of  evangelising 
the  world  should  make  such  recollections  important  and  valuable,  if 
they  are  such  as  are  at  all  worthy  of  being  recalled.  Preaching  is 
God's  grand  instrument  in  the  conversion  of  the  world.  "  God  hath 
in  due  times  manifested  His  word  through  preaching."  "  For  after 
that  in  the  wisdon  of  God,  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  it 
pleased  God  by  the  foolishness  of  preaching  to  save  them  that  believe." 
Such  language  clearly  shows  that  preaching  was  designed  to  occcupy 
a  most  important  place  in  extending  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  true 
that  these  words  were  written  ages  before  the  invention  of  printing 
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gave  men  a  new  and  mighty  instrument  for  communicating  troth  c 
error.  Many  tell  ns  that  the  influence  of  the  pulpit  has  wanes 
Nothing  is  thought  by  some  to  be  half  so  dreary  as  a  sermon;  an 
men  who  would  sit  for  hours  at  a  concert  cannot  school  themselves  ~ 
sit  with  patience  to  hear  a  half-hour's  discourse.  The  press,  we  aw 
told,  is  the  grand  educator,  elevator,  [renovator,  regenerator  of  iJ 
world.  The  pulpit  is  antiquated,  obsolete,  effete.  Now  if  all  tb 
were  true, jit  would  scarcely  be  worth  while  to  give  any  description 
"  Preachers  I  have  heard."  No  one  would  care  to  look  at  the  shade 
of  a  shadow.  But  I  cannot  so  appraise  the  power — or  the  weakness- 
of  the  pulpit.  To  depreciate  the  power  of  the  press  would  be  foil; 
especially  when  using  it  to  communicate  my  views.  For  good  4 
for  evil  it  is  a  mighty  agency,  and  it  is  employed  for  both.  ButwfcL 
admitting  the  power  of  the  one,  we  are  not  obliged  to  decry  the  othfl 
As  to  the  relative  power  or  value  of  these  agencies,  we  do  not  kno 
that  it  canJbe  settled,  and  we  are  not  careful  to  inquire  into  it.  Th( 
should  not  be  found  in  rivalry  or  competition.  Both  are  needed ;  £ 
the  forces  of  evil  are  strong  enough  to  task  their  united  exertions  i 
the  cause  of  truth. 

Ever  since  the  Lord  gave  the  word,  and  great  was  the  multitude  of  the] 
that  preached  it,  the  pulpit  has  been  a  mighty  power,  and  we  ventui 
to  predict  that  it  will  never  become  obsolete.  There  is  something  i 
this  mode  of  communicating  truth  which  harmonises  with  the  const 
tution  of  the  human  mind.  How  often  have  truths  lain  almost  dc 
mant  in  books  till  the  oral  teacher  imparted  them  to  the  multitud 
"  Books,"  it  is  true,  as  Milton  said,  "  are  not  absolutely  dead  thinj 
but  do  contain  a  potency  of  life  within  them,"  and  the  Bible  is  t 
living  word  of  the  living  God ;  but  even  Bible  truths  are  most  pole 
when  they  are  preached.  Well  said  the  Westminster  Assemb 
"  The  Spirit  of  God  maketh  the  reading,  but  especially  the  preachi 
of  the  Word,  an  effectual  means  of  convincing  and  converting  sinne 
and  of  building  them  up  in  holiness  and  comfort,  through  faith,  nz 
salvation.  The  pulpit,  in  the  sober  use  of  its  legitimate  peculi 
powers — 

"Must  stand  acknowledged  while  the  world  shall  stand, 
The*most  important  and  effectual  guard, 
Support,  and  ornament  of  virtue's  cause." 

Such  was  the  sentiment  of  Gowper,  and  candid  minds  will  not  dee 
that  much  may  be  said  in  favour  of  his  opinion. 

Ministers  with  their  own  pulpits  to  fill  are  not  in  the  best  positii 
for  hearing  others  preach.  Methodist  preachers,  especially,  wii 
their  frequent  week-night  services,  have  but  few  opportunities  of  sittir 
at  the  feet  of  our  pulpit  Gamaliels.    They  may  be  tramping  on 
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country  road,  when  they  would  gladly  be  listening  to  a  noted  divine 

who  is  paying  a  flying  visit  to  their  circuit  town.      Still,   in  every 

preacher's  life  opportunities  arise  for  hearing  another  voice  beside  his 

own.      Both  before  and  after  my  entrance  on  the  itinerancy  I  have  had 

such  opportunities.     Sometimes,  no  doubt,  I  have  preferred  sitting  in 

my  study  to  going  forth,  and  thus  I  may  have  lost  some  mental  or 

spiritual  influence  that  would  have  been  like  the  breath  of  liie  to  me. 

But  it  has  not  been  always  so,  for  I  have  taken  journeys  by  rail  to 

hear  distinguished  men,  and  felt  amply  remunerated  for  the  outlay  of 

%e  and  money. 

In  my  reminiscences  I  will  say  nothing  of  living  pulpit  celebrities 

whom  X  have  heard.   "  Sacrifice  was  not  offered  to  heroes  till  after 

***ieet.**    I  will  speak  only  of  preachers  whose  voice  is  no  longer 

AeiKl  ainongst  men,  but  who  are  with  Him  who  was  the  subject  and 

^•pimtion  of  the  message  they  proclaimed. 

In  plating,  however,  1  may  say  that  I  have  heard  many  living 
£^eacfci«rs whose  name  and  fame  are, in  all  the  Churches.     I  .have 
?necl  often  to  that  miracle  of  energy  and  eloquence,  that  champion 
Chx-lgt  and  Calvin,  the  fluent,  familiar,  fearless,  faithful  Charles  H. 
J^*3PBr&^on.    I  have  listened  to  the  flowing,  florid  eloquence  of  W« 
^^lorl&y  Punshon,  now  sobered,  chastened,  and  hence  improved  in  his 
^ovarAfsing  years.    I  am  acquainted,  slightly,  with  the  clear,  incisive, 
*lc**a*e^ly,  philosophical,  evangelical  preaching  of  Alexander  Maclaren, 
"*■  lavo  heard  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar,  the  author  of  "  I  heard  the  Voice 
**C  Jestis  say,"  and  many  other  sweet  sacred  lays ;  I  found  that  his 
T*»»  Qottld  be  as  poetical  as  his  poetry,  but  that,  from  his  early  repute 
*b  a  fc^vivalist  preacher,  I  had  utterly  misconceived  his  pulpit  style. 
*^e  Pieacher  who  is  ever  giving  us  new  surprises,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker, 
*■  we  heard*  of  course.    Dr.v  Henry  Allon  I  have  heard  read  a  highly 
IKwahed  discourse.    Newman  Hall  I  have  heard  both  read  the  Gospel 
***  Pleach  it.  I  was  glad  when  he  had  his  manuscript,  for  he  seemed 
??v  fettered  when  I  heard  him  attempt  anything  without  his  MS. 
1***°tit  it,  he  floundered  or  fluttered ;  with  it,  he  flew.    His  move- 
nt* were  graceful  only  when  he  clutched  his  crutches ;  they  were 
j  ****rd  and  ungainly  when  he  tried  to  walk  alone.     I  have  heard 
*^j*^a  Morrison  preach  more  than  once,  and  was  privileged  in  my 
jt    w  life  to  hear  weekly,  as  lectures,  portions  of  his  famous  book  on 
g2       **inth  chapter  of  Romans.     I  have  listened   to  the  masterly 
j**9**Qnee  of  Dr.  Caird,  whose  sermon  on  the  religion  of  common  life 
of^L^  highly  valued  by  the  late  Prince  Consort ;  and  to  Dr.  Alexander, 
^  *^*«4inburgh,  who  is  less  known  in  England  than  one  could  have 
CJ^**€$ht  possible.      I  have   heard  the  bustling,  active,  anti-State 
^^chman,  J.  G.  Sogers,  and  the  over-estimated  [Ritualistic  Church- 
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man,  J.  Knox  Little.     The  splendid  elocution  and  beautiful  diction  of 
Enoch  Mellor  have  delighted  me,  and  I  have  been  equally  delighted 
with  the  mellifluous  oratory  of  Dr.  William  Cooke.     But  it  would  be  * 
tedious  to  tell  of  all  the  living  preachers  I  have  heard. 

Many  of  our  own  ministers  I  have  heard,  though  of  late  years  my 
experience  has  been  largely  confined  to  hearing  trial  sermons.  Some- 
times these  may  have  been  "  trial "  sermons  in  a  sense  not  intended, 
but  often  I  have  been  delighted  with  signs  of  promise  in  the  discourses 
of  our  ministerial  candidates. 

Some  celebrated  preachers  I  have  heard  on  the  platform.  I  once 
heard  Peter  Mackenzie  lecture  on  Daniel,  and  thought  of  all  the 
amusing,  farcical,  grotesque,  odd,  able  preachers  that  ever  lived,  he 
was  one  of  the  most  amusing,  farcical,  grotesque,  odd,  and  able.  I 
have  heard  Brewin  Grant,  now  "  lost  to  sight "  amongst  Noncon- 
formists, and  scarcely  "  to  memory  dear ;  "  Baldwin  Brown,  the  leader 
of  Broad-Churchi8m  among  chapel -goers  ;  Arthur  Mursell,  Paxton 
Hood,  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Archdeacon  Wiberforce,  Principal 
Fairbairn,  and  many  others. 

I  was  intimate  with  John  Ashworth,  author  of  "  Strange  Tales  from 
Mumble  Life."    He  has  passed  away,  but  as  I  do  not  intend  further 
to  refer  to  him  I  wish  here  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  memory.     I  do  not 
think  he  displayed  any  marked  ability  in  preaching  or  on  the  platform, 
but  in  his  tales  he  struck  on  a  rich  and  unexplored  vein  of  literature. 
Well  do  I  remember  how  "  The  Dark  Hour  "  thrilled  me  when  years 
ago  I  read  it  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine,  and  often  since  then 
have  I  been  charmed  or  melted  by  the  power  and  pathos  of  his  narra- 
tives.     Matthew  Henry  died  ere  his  Commentary  was  completed. 
Friends  took  up  the  work  where  he  left  it,  but  James  Hamilton  says, 
"  Though  they  continued  the  Commentary,  they  did  not  continue 
Matthew  Henry."    Mrs.  Beaney  continued  the  "  Strange  Tales,*'  but,  ,, 
meritorious  writer  as  she  is,  we  may  say,  in  like  manner,  she  did  not  w 
continue  John  Ashworth.     I  know  also  something  of  Thomas  Cooper,  „ 
the  well-known  lecturer  on  Christianity ;  I  have  a  high  opinion  o& 
his  pulpit  services,  as  well  as  his  labours  as  an  able  and  accomplished  «j 
"  defender  of  the  faith.1' 

In  bringing  out  my  recollections,  it  will  be  well  to  group  the  m 
preachers  I  have  heard  in  classes.  I  love  method  for  its  own  sake,  „ 
and  it  is  also  an  aid  to  memory.  Some  preachers  discard  divisions,  m 
but  I  think  hearers  remember  better  when  there  are  obvious  divisions,  « 
even  if  they  may  not  be  distinctly  announced.  Preachers  may  be  *tf 
classified  in  various  ways ;  Samuel  Bradburn,  the  Methodist  Demos — « 
thenes,  arranged  them  in  five  classes,  thus— Admirable,  Excellent^ 
Acceptable,  Tolerable,  Intolerable.    This  would  be  a  division  accord-— J 
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be  ability  they  possessed  for  the  work,  or  the  degree  of  response 
bey  excited  in  the  minds  of  their  congregation.  This  division 
iot  suit  my  purpose,  however  clever  and  true  it  may  be.  Were 
vide  them  into  orthodox  and  heteredoz  we  should  be  oppressed 
rohnson*8  dictum,  that  orthodoxy  is  my  dozy  and  heterodoxy 
er  man's  doxy.  Still,  no  great  man's  sarcasm  can  alter  the 
\  the  question,  "  What  is  truth  ?  "  is  one  of  fundamental  im- 
).  To  "  hold  fast  the  form  of  sound  words  "  is  an  apostolical 
ive,  and  no  latitudinarian  indifference  to  dogma  should  make 
ik  from  saying  that  there  are  preachers  "  who,  concerning 
ive  made  shipwreck."  Some  have  a  quiet  style,  others  are  loud 
sterous,  some  are  unctuous  and  emotional,  others  are  hard  and 
ome  are  often  in  the  melting  mood,  others  never  drew  a  tear 
single  hearer  all  their  lives.  Some  are  logical  and  argumen* 
he  sermons  of  others  are  loose,  declamatory  harangues.  Some 
xraial  in  their  style,  their  preaching  is  spiced  talking ;  others 
tore  conventional  composition,  they  speak  like  a  book.  Some 
aecdotes,  others  would  think  it  a  great  descent  to  tell  stories 
ulpit.  Some  abound  in  illustrations,  others  are  quite  desti* 
fancy  or  composition.  Some  are  adapted  to  awaken,  and  others 

up.  Boanerges  and  Barnabas  have  their  modern  representa- 
We  have  both  sons  of  thunder  and  sons  of  consolation, 
•sites  in  logic  are  not  contradictories,  and  we  are  not  to  imagine 
ching  there  is  only  one  kind  of  excellence.  One  preacher  may 
llent  in  his  way,  and  another  equally  excellent  in  another  way. 
»  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearing  ?  if  the  whole 
airing,  where  were  the  smelling  ?  "  If  all  preachers  were  rous- 
iwakening,  who  would  comfort  and  build  up  ?  if  all  were  horte- 
ho  would  teach  Christians  how  to  answer  men  who  dispute 
he  foundations  of  the  faith  ?  "  There  are  diversities  of  gifts, 
»  same  Spirit ;  and  there  are  differences  of  administrations, 

game  Lord  ;  and  there  are  diversities  of  operations,  but  it  is 
le  God  which  worketh  all  in  all." 

'  *  From  Christ  their  varied  gifts  derive, 
And  fed  by  Christ  their  graces  live." 

not  propose  to  follow  such  classifications  as  may  be  suggested 
above  remarks.  In  hearing  preachers  who  are  men  of  mark, 
redominant  quality  will  often  impress  you.  Men  are  not  usually 
good  "  all  round."  They  have  their  characteristics.  Of  one 
y,  "He  is  a  fluent  speaker;"  of  another,  "He  is  an  able 
ar;  "  of  a  third,  "  He  is  a  thoughtful  man."  I  will  classify 
chers  I  have  heard  "  by  their  predominant  qualities.    I  do  not 
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say  this  division  is  logically  exact :  it  may,  indeed,  be  an  instance 
cross  division,  and  under  certain  circumstances  would  be  consider* 
faulty.    But  this  classification  is  at  least  natural,  and  will  best  si 
my  purpose.    I  shall  commence  with  "  Eloquent  Preachers."    Tt 
will  be  the  theme  of  my  next  paper. 
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By  Rev.  W.  R.  Sunman. 
IS  POVERTY  A  CURSE  OR  A  BLESSING  ? 

• 

THE  one  thing  of  which  that  hybrid  creature  called  "  the  WorL 
is  ashamed  is  poverty.  The  one  sin  which  society  cannot  I 
give  is  the  sin  of  poverty.  The  world  does  not  even  reckon 
existence  of  the  poor.  London  is  said  to  be  "  empty  "  in  the  autac 
because  the  few  who  possess  wealth  and  live  a  butterfly  life  of  fash: 
and  idleness  have  left  it  for  the  moor  or  the  sea.  No  apprecia. 
difference  of  population  has  taken  plaoe  if  you  count  noses.  Chea 
Bide  is  as  crowded  as  ever.  But  the  plutocrats,  the  purjse-owne 
have  fled;  and  therefore,  forsooth,  London  is  a  mighty  voi 
Thousands  of  satires  have  been  written  upon  the  world's  insenss 
worship  of  wealth — biting  epigram  and  stinging  sarcasm.  And  y 
deep  down  in  the  world's  heart,  and  probably  in  the  heart  of  the  vt 
satirists  themselves,  there  is  yet  a  latent  sycophantic  reverence : 
wealth,  and  a  lurking  readiness  for  its]acquisition  should  the  opp 
tunity  present  itself.  Even  the  orders  of  poverty  amongst  the  Papi 
only  hypocritically  acted  out  their  principle,  for  if  they  held  to  p 
sonal  poverty,  their  orders  became  amongst  the  richest.  For  tb 
found  that,  however  much  men  may  deprecate  it,  wealth  is  power  a: 
poverty  is  weakness. 

Money  secures  social  position.  The  possession  of  the  "  true  pine 
gland  of  the  body-politic — a  purse,"  thrusts  a  man  up  whether 
will  or  no.  Men  are  mainly  thought  of  as  they  can  command  i 
luxuries  and  refinements  of  life.  The  Church  clergy  very  oft 
boast  of  their  social  status  as  compared  with  their  Dissenti 
brethren.  It  is  true.  But  it  arises  not  from  superior  piety,  or  cultu 
or  talent,  or  usefulness ;  but  from  the  fact  that  the  Church  pars 
succeeds  to  some  fat  benefice,  provided  or  guaranteed  by  the  StaJ 
where  he  can  play  the  gentleman,  while  his  humbler  brother  vegetal 
on  the  stingy  allowance  which  voluntaryism  oan  raise  for  its  miniati 
And  the  world  over  a  thousand  a  year  will  secure  a  man  considerate 
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of  the  lrind  spoken  of,  which  all  goodness  with  only  two  hundred  a 
year  -would  fail  to  extort. 

Money  commands  even  the  blessings'  of  Providence.  First-class 
passengers  by  railway  are  scarcely  ever  killed.  "  I  always  secure 
the  middle  seat  in  the  middle  of  a  first-class  carriage,"  said  a  fat 
bishop,  "and  leave  the  rest  to  Providence."  " Faith,  thin,  yer 
riverence,"  said  an  Irishman,  "yer  leave  precious  little  to  Provi- 
dence." The  highest  medical  skill  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  sanitary 
arrangements  are  at  the  beck  and  call  of  wealth.  Food,  the  richest 
*nd  earliest  in  season,  loads  its  table.  The  choicest  fruits  and  flowers 
stimulate  its  palate  and  adorn  its  home.  While  that  home  can  be 
Positioned  according  to  the  taste  of  its  possessor  amidst  the  choicest 
sceneryf  and  surrounded  with  a  wall  that  excludes  all  annoyance  and 
Prevents  the  impertinences  of  sight  Or  sound. 

The  poor,  on  the  other  hand,  are  shut  out  from  the  enjoyment  of 
xn*By  of  the  comforts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  They 
a>r^  compelled  to  work  as  a  means  of  getting  bread  and  cheese  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  And  this  often  under  circumstances 
°f  discomfort,  not  to  say  peril,  in  which  they  cannot  help  themselves, 
**id  out  of  which,  with  only  an  exception  here  and  there,  they  cannot 
***t  themselves. 


"  Like  dumb  driven  cattle 


>» 


r°ey  labour  and  they  die,  their  work  having  increased  the  sum  of 
human  wealth,  and  their  memorial  being  mainly  in  the  statistics  of 
***e  Registrar-General. 

Poverty  must,  therefore,  in  one  phase  of  it,  be  a  curse.    If  we  do 

j**t  misread  the  meaning  of  our  Lord,  He  intends  something  of  the 

^^  in  that  apparently  paradoxical  saying  at  the  conclusion  of  His 

****ble  of  the  talents.    Affirming  the  law  of  natural  and  spiritual 

^fciehment,    He  says,   "  Whosoever  hath  to  him  shall  be  given." 

7*d  then  asserting  the  antithesis,  He  says,  "But  whosoever  hath  not 

^°i&  him  shall  be  taken  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have."    The  poor 

***°  have  no  shift  of  self-elevation  in  them,  who  cannot  multiply  even 

^*  one  talent,  who  sit  down  in  their  misery,  and  with  blank  face 

****  hopeless  heart  wait  for  something  to  turn  up,  to  these  poverty 

r*u  deepen,  shall  grind  yet  harder,  shall  hold  them  more  inextricably 

J*  *Ua  grip,  until  in  very  weariness  of  life  they  he  down  and  die, 

^He^thing  their  misery  to  a  sufficiently  miserable  offspring. 

*a  an  altogether  different  class  poverty  is  a  curse.  It  is  not 
^c^xfal  that  the  man  of  ambition  should  regard  it  so.  Does  it  not 
|?*^sit  his  schemes  of  conquest,  aggrandisement,  and  egotism  ? 
***&»  -lug  weakness  as  the  result  of  his  poverty  may  be  a  blessing  to 
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thousands,  preserving  to  them  their  liberties,  patrimonies,  and  lives 
But  he,  none  the  less,  mutters  his  deep  curse  upon  it,  because 
through  it  his  great  "  ego  "  is  crippled  and  wing-cut.      It  is  not 
wonderful  also  that  men  of  indulgence  should  think  in  the  same  way. 
There  is  no  knowing  to  what  depths  of  vice  and  profligacy  some  men 
would  descend  had  they  the  means  of  buying  sinful  gratification.    It^ 
is  a  mercy,  therefore,  to  the  world  that  their  capacities  for  mischi^^ 
are  restrained  by  the  limited  nature  of  their  resources.     Parity  an^ 
peace  may  bless  God  that  some  men  are  poor. 

Men  have  sometimes  recognised  the  mercy  of  God  in  their  povei 
The  writer  remembers,  in  his  boyhood,  hearing  an  old-fashioi 
Methodist,  in  an  old-fashioned  love-feast,  thank  God  with  great 
vour  for  his  humble  position.  He  was  a  grimy,  horny-handed 
heaver  in  London.  But,  with  sincere  tears  running  down  his 
he  said,  "  My  Father  in  heaven  could  never  trust  me  with  money »  for 
He  knew  it  would  turn  my  heart  away  from  Him.  Thank  God,  E  am 
poor  John  Pearse  to-day. M 

'Tis  true  that  to  some  poverty  can  be  no  hardship.     They  Ixave 
never  known  anything  different.     The  pinching  of  it  is  their  noi 
experience.     If   they  had  wealth  they  would  continue  to  live 
though  they  were  poor.     And  being  poor  they  do  not  desire 
other  condition.    Their  sleep  is  sound,  their  waking  cheerful. 

"  Custom  makes  all  things  easy, 
And  content  is  careless.*' 

To  such  it  is  no  curse,  or  if  it  is,  it  is  not  recognised  as  such. 

But  to  men  of  sensitive  organisation  there  is  a  deep  bitterness  in 
poverty.     There  necessary  association  with  the  abject  and  coarse, 
their  corroding  and  compelled  care  for  trifles,  the  cramping  of  every 
generous  impulse,  their  close  and  hourly  contact  with  what  Garlyle 
calls  "  the  huckaback  and  earthenware  beings  of  this  nether  world,'* 
the  fact  that  their  very  poverty  prevents  their  rising  in  the  world 
and  from  associating  with  their  betters,  that  they  are  restrained  from 
the  refinements  of  life,  the  gratification  of  their  aesthetic  tastes  being 
limited  or  excluded  by  their  narrow  means,  and  that. there  are  certain 
spheres  which,  however  well  they  may  be  qualified,  they  may  yet  never 
hope  to  fill,  amount  altogether  to  "a  species  of  moral  ipecacuanha,0 
to  quote  Carlyle  again,  "  enough  to  destroy  any  comfort." 

Poverty  is  neither  a  curse  nor  a  blessing  to  the  bulk  of  men. 
Men  of  simple  mind  and  honest  habit  do  not  require  it  to  prevent 
them  from  ambition  nor  to  shield  them  from  temptation.  Nor  is  it  a 
curse  to  them,  hindering  them  from  higher  things.  Their  desires  are 
moderate,    their  aims  not  too  lofty.      They  are  able  to  say  with 
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~***otbert<m,  the  first  Member  of  Parliament  for  Salford,  upon  whose 
x*ionmnent>  worthily  erected  in  Peel  Park,  the  words  are  carved,  "  My 
lelies  consist  not  in  the  extent  of  my  possessions,  but  in  the  fewness 
of  my  wants."  To  them  the  happy  mean  suggested  in  the  prayer  of 
Agnr  is  the  utmost  summit  of  their  aspiration,  "  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches,  lest  I  be  full  and  deny  Thee,  and  say,  Who  is  the 
Lord?  or  lest  I  be  poor  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in 
vain." 

Why   should  the  honest  poor  be  ashamed  of  their  poverty  ?    They 
Btad  in  good  company.    The  true  aristocracy  of  the  race — the 
ctaws  of  the  best — morally,  intellectually,  and  religiously,  have  been 
those  -who  sometimes  have  wanted  daily  bread.    All  history  teems 
with  examples,  literary,   inventive,  scientific,  scholastic,  religious. 
3*g*ciotis  old  Isaak  Walton  says,   "  Wealth  hath  seldom  been  the 
portion  and  never  the  mark  to  discover  good  people ;  but  Almighty 
**°df  who  disposeth  all  things  wisely,  hath  of  His  abundant  goodness 
d^fcied  it  (He  only  knows  why)  to  many  whose  minds  He  hath  en- 
riched with  the  greater  blessings  of  knowledge  and  virtue,  as  the 
fitter  testimonies  of  His  love  to  mankind."    The  true  King  of  Men, 
m  the  presence  of  whom  all  other  kingships  are  but  more  or  less 
celled  and  powerless  shams,  "had  not  where  to  lay  His  head." 
And  through  all  the  space  which  intervenes  between  Him  and  un- 
"*PPy  Robert  Burns,  examples  of  the  best  of  men  stand  in  serried 
J^08*8  of  poverty.    Well,  then,  might  this  last-named  child  of  inspira- 
tion sing 

"  Is  there  for  honest  poverty 
That  hangs  his  head  and  a'  that  ? 
The  coward  slave,  we  pass  him  by, 
We  dare  be  poor  for  a1  that. 
For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 
Our  toil's  obscure  and  a*  that ; 
The  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gold  for  a'  that. " 

tfbji  then,  be  ashamed  of  poverty  ?  It  does  not  imply  poverty  of 
yxteltect  pr  souL  It  is  but  a  small  facftor  in  any  man's  condition, 
~pi  needs  be  less  in  the  building  up  of  any  man's  character.  It 
20*y  pluck  a  feather  or  two  from  the  wing,  but  it  cannot  prevent  the 
^HJpyrean  flight  of  the  eagle-soul.  Thought  has  no  tawdry  conven- 
fjoaftl  distinctions.  Ability  is  republican.  No  coronet  is  necessary 
IP  insure  admission  amongst  its  nobility,  nor  the  password  of  the 
^gooey-bag  in  order  to  its  highest  niches  of  fame.  Be  bold 
enough,  then,  to  be  poor.  Seek  not  with  too  great  an  avidity  for  the 
pelf  of  this  world.    There  are  other  things  worthier  of  thy  striving. 
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Be  rich  in  virtue,  rich  in  attainment,  rich  in  heaven — treasured  deeds 
Tennyson's  words  are  true  also  of  money : — 

"  "Kb  only  noble  to  be  good, 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  coronets, 
And  simple  faith  than  Norman  blood." 

It  comes,  then,  to  this,  that,  on  the  whole,  to  the  bulk  of  men 
poverty  is  neither  a  blessing  nor  a  curse.  It  is  at  the  most  an  incon 
venience.  To  lift  one's  self  out  of  it  by  means  severely  honest  h 
allowable,  if  the  honesty  do  not  transgress  the  golden  role,  "  Dc 
unto  others  as  ye  would  that  others  should  do  unto  you."  And  nol 
only  allowable  but  even  laudable ;  for  with  wealth  we  may  not  onlj 
smooth  one's  own  path  and  increase  one's  own  enjoyment  of  life ;  but 
one  may  be  a  star  to  others  in  the  darkness,  and  a  hand  stretched 
forth  to  help  them  up  some  precipitous  crag.  But  to  devote  one's 
whole  soul  and  energy  to  the  acquisition  of  wealth  is  a  prostitution 
of  the  faculties  of  a  being  intended  for  two  worlds.  It  is  suicidal  to 
the  soul.  It  deliberately  makes  choice  of  death  as  a  shepherd,  a^ 
the  unknown  Psalmist  expresses  it  in  Psalm  xlix.  14,  in  striking 
antithesis  to  Psalm  xxiii.  1,  where  David  says,  '•  The  Lord  is  rxa 
Shepherd."  Such  a  man's  hope  of  immortality  flickers  to  extinguL^ 
ment.  Gaining  the  whole  world  he  loses  his  own  soul.  And  all  1 
wealth  does  not  suffice  for  the  exchange  back  again  of  that  whicta* 
has  so  basely  lost. 

But,  be  natural  poverty  what  it  may,  blessing,  curse,  or  in^s 
venience,  it  is  certain  that  mental,  moral,  or  spiritual  poverty    i 
curse.    He  is  poor  indeed  who  has  no  treasure  of  knowledge 
wisdom  or  goodness.    He  must  necessarily  grovel.     His  posL** 
must  always  be  of  the  lowest.    The  puppet  of  passions  unrestn^I 
by  reason,  he  cannot  but  sink  down  into  sensual  animation.     WL 
dwarfed,  if  not  extinguished  soul,  he  is  prevented  from  rising  to 
society  of  heaven.    He  can  never  be  amongst  the  sons  of  € 
Saul  amongst  the  prophets  is  not  a  greater  anachronism  thai 
amongst  the  angels.     In  this  world  he  cannot  exercise  any  influ 
for  good,  and  in  the  next  he  cannot  enjoy  the  blessings  of  the  I 
<lom.     Having  nothing  he  can  have  nothing. 

In  the  words  of  the  Saviour  there  is  vividly  presented  the  d 
curse  of  a  dissembled  poverty,  "  And  whosoever  hath  not,  fron 
shall  be  taken  even  that  which  he  seemeth  to  have."  The  maxim 
world  is  a  mistaken  one — to  be  poor  and  to  seem  poor  is  to  be  p 
deed,  therefore  keep  up  appearances.    We  venture  to  say  tf 
be  poor  and  to  seem  poor  is  not  half  so  painful  and  perilous  a 
poor  and  to  seem  rich.    Undissembled  poverty  is  its  own  prof 
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It  debars  from  some  enjoyments,  but  it  saves  from  many  mortifica- 
tions.   It  knows  nothing  of  the  bitter  struggle  between  a  proud  mind 
*nd  an  empty  purse,  and  nothing  of  the  hollow  show  which  daily 
threatens  collapse.    The  effort  to  keep  up  appearances,  to  stave  off 
discovery,  to  pacify  clamorous  creditors,  and  to  maintain  the  bubble 
^hich  is  sure  to  burst  at  last,  is  amongst  the  most  painful  expe- 
diences of  men ;  while  the  hungry  pouncing  down  of  creditors,  the 
fckame  of  detection,  the  clamorous  accusations  of  the  deceived,  and 
"tte  contempt  of  all  honest  men,  are  together  a  penalty  which  proves 
***e  'world's  maxim  to  be  only  the  discredited  counterfeit  of  wisdom. 
***  this  day,  however,  the  keeping  up  of  appearances  has  become  a 
Social  canker.    No  one  is  content  to  appear  what  God  made  him. 
**en  hanker  so  much  after  worldly  consideration,  that  if  they  have 
**°t  a  foundation  on  which  to  build,  they  build  without  a  foundation ; 
f^dthen,  when  the  first  breath  of  adversity  comes,  down  topples  their 
Ulfl€cure  creation,  and  universal  mistrust  and  sadness  ensue.    Pity  it 
**  that  men  have  not  the  courage  to  be  poor  and  to  seem  poor,  and 
*"&8  disarm  poverty  of  its  sharpest  sting. 

spiritually,  and  these  papers  are  intended  to  work  up  from  the 

^tural  to  the  spiritual,   dissembled  poverty  is  the  deepest  curse 

**u<*h  can  hang  upon  a  man.     Other  things  are  little  in  comparison. 

"e  man  who  has  a  reputation  for  information  and  wisdom  may 

?Urv*Ve  the  effects  of  the  discovery  of  his  ignorance  and  folly,  though 

may  overwhelm  him  for  the  time  with  ridicule.     But  he  who  goes 

QP  to  the  judgment-throne  with  the  appearance  of  godliness  only, 

***<*  then  has  the  mask  torn  ruthlessly  from  his  corrupt  soul,  can  find 

no  place  of  repentance,  though  he  seek  it  carefully  with  tears.   A  woe 

w  *hi8  unequalled ! 

**Ut  generally  the  hollowness  of  dissembled  spiritual  poverty  is  dis- 

Ve*ed  long  before  the  judgment.    It  is  detected  by  trouble.     The 

y**  8°ld  will  beat  out  into  thinnest  leaf  under  the  hammer,  but 

jT^xnbling  brass  breaks  in  the  trial     Disappointed  ambition  tears 

7*®  Btuffed  profession  and  shows  the  bran  which  fills  it,  as  the  nail 

e  the  Dutch  courtier's  breeches  and  emptied  them  of  their  comely 

{^Portions ;   while  temptation  breaks  the  drumhead  of  mere  pro- 

//**ion,  and  shows  to  those  curiously  inclined  that  the  sound  results 

»T?**l  the  hollowness.    There  is  no  real  wisdom  in  such  dissembling. 

^         purse  may  be  filled  with  false  money,  but  the  man  is  none  the 

^er ;  and  when  his  counterfeit  coin  is  discovered,  a  heavy  punish- 

.   ^**fc  is  added  to  the  misery  of  his  poverty.    And  so  when  godliness 

^***ily  in  appearance,  and  the  fire  destroys  the  pretentious  fabric, 

^^***er  or  later  there  is  taken  away  even  that  he  seemed  to  have. 

^**e  can  surely  be  no  mortification  greater  than  to  be  detected  in 
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keeping  tip  appearances — to  have  had  the  air  of  a  millionaire  on 
thirty  shillings  a  week — to  have  aped  the  possession  of  ten  talents 
when  holding  but  a  paltry  one — to  have  aspired  to  the  companion- 
ship of  the  Apostles  when  but  a  traitorous  Judas— to  have  seemed 
a  child  of  God  when  but  a  servant  of  the  devil.  Be  bold  enough  to 
appear  what  thou  art. 

*'  To  thine  own  self  bo  true, 
Thou  can'st  not  then  be  false  to 

God  or  man  !  " 


LETTERS  TO  THE  YOUNG  ON  MATTERS  OF  SCIENCE. 

By  Rev.  J.  Boyes,  M.A. 

Louth,  March  1,  1881. 
My  Dear  Young  Friends, 

A  FEW  hours  before  sitting  down  to  write  this  letter,  when 
returning  from  a  country  appointment,  I  witnessed  a 
very  brilliant  Aurora  borealis,  or  Northern  light.  I  had  felt  some- 
what jaded  with  walking  out,  but  the  home  journey,  in  spite  of 
the  bad  roads  occasioned  by  the  thaw,  seemed  unusually  short.  The 
aurora  is  not  confined  to  northern  latitudes,  for  the  southern  sky 
occasionally  exhibits  this  mysterious  phenomenon,  but  the  lights  there 
are  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  Aurora  AustraUs, 
or  Southern  daybreak.  Don  Antonio  Ulloa  and  Captain  Cook  describe 
them  as  beautiful  but  rare  phenomena.  These  Southern  lights  have 
repeatedly  been  seen  in  England,  while  our  Northern  lights  have 
occasionally  been  seen  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  as  far  as  45"  S. 
latitude,  and  even  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  as  it  sometimes  happens  that 
the  magnetic  equilibrium  is  simultaneously  disturbed  in  the  direction, 
of  both  Poles. 

An  eminent  German  writer  maintains  that  the  aurora  was    tho- 
ught that  burst  forth  on  the  first  day  of  creation,  in  response  to  the 
Divine  fiat,  "  Let  there  be  light."     It  is  argued  by  some  that  this 
light  shone  with  a  greater  degree  of  brilliancy  in  ancient  than  in 
modern  times. 

Halley,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  suggested  that  the  aurora  is  a 
magnetic  phenomenon,  and  this  opinion,  by  Faraday's  brilliant  dis- 
covery of  the  evolution  of  light  by  magnetic  forces,  has  been  raised  to 
the  plane  of  an  experimental  certainty.  Before  the  auroral  displays 
there  is  usually  an  irregularity  in  the  diurnal  march  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  indicating  a  disturbance  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  which  can 
only  be  restored  by  an  evolution  of  the  light.    The  aurora  is  there- 
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fojre     a  result  of  a  state  of  terrestrial  activity  excited  to  the  production 
of  lximiiious  phenomena. 

Wc  are  told  that  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia  these  lights  were 

fox-EXB.crly  more  common  than  at  present,  and  were  often  coloured  like 

ainbow,  while  in  Iceland,  where  they  now  shine  with  .imposing 

ur  and  brilliance,  in  the  sixteenth  century  they  were  objects  of 

-  to  the  inhabitants.    It  seems  that  since  the  more  frequent  dis- 

of  the  phenomenon  in  the  Atlantic  regions,  there  has  been  a 

se  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Asia. 

me  years  are  more  prolific  of  these  manifestations  than  others, 

in  the  months  of  March  and  October  they  are  seen  oftener  than 

y  other  time  of  the  year,  but  the  fewest  displays  are  seen  in  the 

<ths  of  June  and  July.    They  are  sometimes  so  bright  that  their 

-comiscations  can  be  seen  in  the  daylight. 

large  amount  of  superstition  used  to  exist  with  regard  to  nearly 

kind  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  descriptions  given  by  the 

of  those  times  were  often  highly  coloured  and  exaggerated. 

»   aurora  was  not  likely  to  escape  this  kind  of  treatment.     Stow,  in 

*  *  Annals,"  says  that  on  14th  of  November,  1574,  "were  seen  in  the 

strange  impressions  of  fire  and  smoke  to  proceed  forth  from  a 

__  cloud,  in  the  north  towards  the  south;  that  the  next  night  the 

2* e^Vens  from  all  parts  did  seem  to  burn  marvellous  ragingly,  and 

our  heads  the  flames  from  the  horizon  round  about  rising  did  meet, 

there  double  and  roll  one  in  another,  as  if  it  had  been  in  a  clear 

"    On  September  28th,  in  the  year  1575,  Cornelius  Gemma,  a 

Y  ***"Bwar  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  speaks  of  an  aurora  as  fol- 

°^H  :    "  In  it  were  seen  a  great  many  bright  arches,  out  of  which 

f^^^wJly  issued  spears,  cities  with  towers,  and  men  in  battle  array ; 

*  that  there  were  excursions  of  rays  every  way,  waves  of  clouds, 

"battles  mutually  pursued  and  fled,  and  wheeling  round  in  a  sur- 

vng  manner." 

e  observers  maintain  that  they  have  heard  in  connection  with 

xJ^^Oral  manifestations  crackling  noises,  resembling  that  which  attends 

**      escape  of  the  sparks  from  an  electric  machine.    Captains  Lyon 

Parry  and  Dr.  Richardson  have  studied  the  phenomenon  in 

ic  regions,  when  there  have  been  the  most  sudden  and  rapid  burst 

ese  wondrous  fires,  but  they  never  heard  any  sound  that  appeared 

connected  with  the  meteor.    Dr.  Wentzel  is  probably  right  when 

8  that  the  noises  were  occasioned  by  the  contracting  of  the  snow 

a  sudden  increase  of  cold.    This  opinion  is  shared  by  Wrangel 

Qieseohe,  as    recent    experiments    made  with  very  sensitive 

during  the  finest   auroras  have  only  given  negative 
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With  regard  to  the  height  of  the  aurora,  for  ages  this  has  been 
a  matter  of  guess-work,  sometimes  increased  by  optical  illusions. 
M.  De  Marion  believed  it  to  be  about  464  miles  in  height,  while  Mr. 
Dalton  judged  its  elevation  to  be  about  100  miles.  Captain  Parry 
and  others  say  that  they  have  seen  the  aurora  as  near  the  earth  as 
are  many  of  the  ordinary  clouds.  Electric  experiments  have  recently 
been  made  on  a  large  scale  by  some  of  the  most  able  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  by  measurement  the  ordinary  height  of  the  aurora 
has  been  shown  to  be  about  88  miles.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  that  the  height  of  the  aurora  varies,  sometimes  ascending  to 
great  altitudes,  and  at  others  coming  down  within  short  distances  of 
the  earth,  but  always  occurring  within  the  limits  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
we  may  know  from  the  fact  that  the  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  has 
no  effect  upon  the  position  of  the  meteor,  which  would  be  the  case 
if  it  were  outside  the  atmosphere. 

Speaking  of  some  fine  auroral  displays  which  were  witnessed  in  the 
year  1870,  a  writer  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  says  :  "  The  key  to  the 
whole  series  of  above  phenomena  lies  in  the  existence  of  myriads  of 
meteoric  bodies  travelling  separately  or  in  systems  around  the  son. 
They  are  consumed  in  thousands  daily  by  our  own  atmosphere,  they 
probably  pour  in  countless  millions  upon  the  solar  atmosphere,  and  from 
what  we  know  of  their  number  in  our  own  neighbourhood,  and  of  the  pro- 
bability of  their  being  infinitely  more  numerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sun,  we  have  excellent  reasons  for  believing  that  to  them  prin- 
cipally is  due  the  appearance  of  the  zodiacal  light  in  the  solar  corona." 

The  zodiacal  light  is  meteoric,  and  is  in  some  unknown  way  evolved 
from  the  ether  which  acts  in  space  as  a  medium  for  the  transmission 
and  diffusion  of  light  from  world  to  world.  Mr.  D.  Vaughan,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  British  Association,  said  : 
"  The  existence  on  our  own  sphere  of  the  ether,  which  acts  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  the  scene  of  celestial  wonders,  is  indicated  by  certain 
electrical  phenomena.  On  its  presence  seems  to  depend  the  evolution 
of  light  attending  the  passage  of  electricity  through  the  vacuum  of  an 
exhausted  receiver,  and  the  light  of  the  Aurora  boreali*  appears  to  be 
evolved  by  electric  action  from  the  ethereal  fluid,  which  arrives  at  the 
polar  regions  from  space.  It  is  only  by  this  hypothesis  that  we  can 
account  for  the  effect  of  a  shooting  star  during  an  aurora,  in  light- 
ing up  certain  parts  of  the  vaults  of  heaven  not  previously  illu- 
minated. It  thus  appears  that  the  subtle  medium  which  fills  space 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  impediment  to  planetary  motion,  but 
as  a  useful  agent  in  the  course  of  nature's  operations,  and  as  indispen- 
sable to  our  existence  as  the  appendages  of  air  and  water  which  roll 
around  our  planet." 
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have  called  your  attention  to  this  subject,  hoping  it  may  invite 
yon  to  intelligently  contemplate  the  brilliant  auroral  displays  which 
dua.  jrnng  the  present  month  yon  will  probably  witness. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

J.  Botes. 


-* 


SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

By  Robert  Brewin. 

JESUS— WHAT    DO    WE    THINK    OF    HIM? 

"  What  think  ye  of  Christ  P  "—Matt.  xxii.  42.. 

T  ^N  this  land  all  of  us  think  about  Jesus  Christ,  and  there  are  but  few 
**-  jersons  who  have  not  formed  some  opinion  concerning  Him. 
Tlaere  are  some,  indeed,  who  think  of  little  else.  Jesus  Christ  is 
tkeir  all.  His  name  is  with  them  above  every  name.  He  fills  the 
realm  of  their  minds  as  the  sunlight  fills  the  sky.  He  is  their  Siuu 
Sometimes,  perhaps,  their  thoughts,  like  carrier-pigeons,  may  be- 
•a*eu  captive  and  carried  far  away  from  where  they  love  to  dwell,. 
bu*»  .  leing  let  go,  they  shake  out  their  bright  wings,  mount  aloft,. 
*^d  ;Hj  hack  with  a  straight  course  to  their  home  in  the  Rock  of  Ages. 
**  e  lx«ve  often  heard  these  devout  spirits  sing— 

"  'Tis  hero  I  would  always  abide, 
And  never  a  moment  depart, 
Concealed  in  the  cleft  of  Thy  side, 
And  eternally  held  in  Thy  heart." 

,  *•  is  said  that  if  the  earth  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  light  and 
.  ^*fc  «rf  the  sun  for  only  the  space  of  three  days,  in  that  short  time 
„  ^nd  snow  would  so  thickly  cover  it  over,  and  the  cold  would  be 
jf^Manse,  that  not  a  living  being  would  remain.  In  a  much  shorter 
j^^  than  three  days  these  pure  souls  would  pine  away  and  die  without 
^^*&.  He  is  the  first  in  their  esteem,  to  whom  there  is  no  second* 
f  ^^**  Jesus  came  down  from  heaven  to  be  a  babe  in  Bethlehem,  He 
L*****i  the  inn  so  full  of  other  guests  that  there  was  no  room  for  Him ; 
f  *  tteir  hearts  are  so  full  of  love  to  Christ  that  there  is  no  room 
^_  other  guests.  His  smile  is  their  heaven  on  earth,  as  His  presence 
•  *  J*  le  their  heaven  above.  The  Queen  has  many  brilliant  diamonds 
^^  la«r  possession,  but  the  Koh-i-noor,  or  Mountain  of  Light,  is  the 
»  ^  ^^test  of  them  all.  Jesus  is  the  Eoh-i-noor  of  His  people's  treasures. 
*"**"  those  who  believe  in  Him  "He  is  precious."  One  of  the 
preachers  says  that  when  the  wife  of  Phocion,  an  Athenian 
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of  great  coinage  and  virtue,  was  asked,  "  Where  are  your  jewels  ?  " 
she  replied,  "My  jewels  are  my  husband,  and  his  achievements." 
That  when  the  mother  of  Tiberias  and  Gains  was  asked  where  were 
her  ornaments,  she  gave  for  answer,  "  My  ornaments  are  my  two 
sons,  brought  up  in  virtue  and  learning  ! ''  And  that  when  Constantius 
was  asked,  "  Where  are  your  treasures  ?  "  he  replied,  "  My  treasures 
are  my  friends."  But,  continues  the  preacher,  ask  a  child  of  God 
where  are  his  jewels,  his  treasures,  his  ornaments,  and  he  will 
answer  with  that  dying  martyr,  '<  None  but  Christ !  none  but  Christ ! 
Christ  is  all  in  all  to  me/'  Pilate  said  that  he  could  find  no  fault 
in  the  Saviour,  but  such  persons  as  we  are  speaking  of  find  also  in 
Him  every  kind  of  excellence  in  the  highest  degree.  With  joy  they 
would  say  of  Him — 

"  He  is  mine  own, 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearls, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold." 

His  will  is  their  rule  of  life,  and  they  will  have  no  other.  "  These 
are  they  that  follow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  He  goeth."  They  say 
to  him,  as  Ittai  said  to  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  21),  "  Surely  in  what  place 
my  Lord  the  King  shall  be,  whether  in  death  or  life,  even  there  also 
will  thy  servant  be ; "  and  as  the  Reubenites  said  to  Joshua  (Josh.  i.  16), 
"  All  that  thou  commandest  us  will  we  do,  and  whithersoever  thou 
sendest  us  we  will  go."  The  Jews  once  cried,  "  We  have  no  king  but 
Caesar,"  but  they  gladly  say,  "  We  have  no  king  but  Jesus."  One 
such  admiring  worshipper  has  said  of  Him — 

"  Thou,  my  all, 
My  theme,  my  inspiration,  and  my  crown, 
My  strength  in  age,  my  rise  in  low  estate, 
My  sole  ambition,  pleasure,  wealth,  my  world. 
My  light  in  darkness,  and  my  life  in  death, 
My  boast  through  time,  bliss  through  eternity — 
Eternity  too  short  to  speak  Thy  praise, 
Or  fathom  Thy  profound  of  love  to  man : 
To  man  of  men  the  meanest,  even  to  me, 
My  Sacrifice,  my  God !     What  things  are  these  ?  " 

And  those  who  thus  speak  of  the  Saviour  do  not  utter  mere  empty 
words.  Jesus  is  as  real  to  them  as  a  father  or  a  friend,  and  their  love 
to  Him  as  tender  and  as  true  as  ever  entwined  itself  around  some 
kindred  soul  on  earth.  It  is  stronger  than  David's  love  for  Jonathan, 
or  than  that  of  Mary  to  her  brother  Lazarus.  They  have  no  love  for 
death,  with  its  pale,  grim  face,  and  icy  hands,  or  for  the  grave,  with 
its  silence  and  darkness,  but  they  could  die  to-day  to  see  Him  whom 
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they  love  with  an  affection  that  is  stronger  than  the  fear  of  death. 
Nothing  will  ever  separate  them  from  His  love.  Not  "  tribulation, 
or  distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  nakedness,  or  peril,  or  sword, 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor 
things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any 
other  creature  "  (Bom  viii.  85,  88,  89). 

If  Jesus  Himself  were  here  as  of  old,  and  could  put  to  them  the 
question,  "  What  think  ye  of  Christ  ?  "  they  would  find  it  difficult  to 
answer  Him  for  joy.  No  words  could  fully  speak  the  greatness  and 
worthiness  they  see  in  Him.    They  would  think — 

"  Join  all  the  glorious  names 
Of  wisdom,  lore,  and  power, 
That  ever  mortals  knew, 

That  angels  ever  bore — 
All  are  too  mean  to  speak  His  worth, 
Too  mean  to  set  oar  Saviour  forth." 

Their  answer  would  be  to  pour  the  costliest  ointment  upon  His 
head,  and  to  wash  His  feet  with  their  tears.  With  the  wise  men 
from  the  East  they  would  open  to  Him  their  treasures,  and  present 
onto  Him  gifts,  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh. 

"  Gold — for  He  oame  to  bring  the  golden  age ; 
Myrrh — His  pure  word  is  incorruptible ; 
And  frankinoense-He  is  the  world's  High  Priest, 
Who  with  His  fragrant  intercession  stands 
Before  the  golden  altar  with  my  prayers." 

If,  however,  one  person  may  speak  for  the  rest,  let  it  be  a  dying 
saint  who  some  time  ago  passed  to  heaven.  Her  voice  and  strength 
were  fast  failing,  but  with  a  great  effort  she  indistinctly  uttered  the 
word,  "  Bring,"  and  there  failed.  A  little  water  was  brought  and 
placed  to  the  lips.  No ;  that  was  not  what  she  wanted.  The  whisper 
was  repeated,  "  Bring,"  and  again  the  voice  failed.  A  friend  who  had 
left  the  sick  room  was  called  back  again,  but  this  was  not  what  was 
meant.  Various  other  things  were  brought,  but  in  vain.  Once  more 
there  was  a  struggle  to  speak,  and  then  came  the  sweet  last  words — 

"  Bring  forth  the  royal  diadem, 
.  And  crown  Him  Lord  of  all !  " 

But  that  which  we  want  to  do  in  this  sermon  is  not  so  much  to 
tell  you  what  others  have  thought  about  Jesus,  as  to  ask  you  to  look 
down  into  your  own  hearts,  and  inquire  of  them,  "  What  think  ye  of 
Christ  ?  "  as  well  as  to  help  you  to  form  a  true  estimate  of  Him. 

Let  us  proceed,  step  by  step,  in  thoughts  in  which  I  hope  we  shall 
be  all  agreed  concerning  the  Divine  Redeemer. 
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And,  first,  I  think  that  we  shall  all  agree  in  the  thought  that  Jesus 
ought  not  to  be  despised. 

It  is  said  of  Handel,  the  great  musician,  that  while  composing  the 
well-known  oratorio  of  "  The  Messiah  "  he  was  frequently  found  in 
tears,  and  that  one  day,  while  sobbing  bitterly,  it  was  found  that  the 
words  which  had  broken  down  his  spirit  were  these  three  words  ot 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  *'  He  was  despised."  And  yet  this  short  saying  iw 
abundantly  fulfilled  when  Jesus  came  to  show  us  His  great  lova    Bam 
you  ever  seen  the  expression  on  the  countenance  of  a  shopkeeper  to 
whom  a  dishonest  person  has  tendered  in  payment  a  bad  half-crown 
or  a  counterfeit  sovereign  ?    How  the  lip  has  curled  and  the  eye  ks 
flashed  scorn,  as  the  hand  has  pushed  back  again  the  base  thing  that 
was  to  have  been  the  instrument  of  fraud.     So  was  Jesus,  God's 
purest  and  best  gift  to  the  world,  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men," 
pushed  away  from  them  as  though  the  Giver  and  the  Gift  were  alike  to 
be  hated.  "  Away  with  Him  !  crucify  Him  !  crucify  Him !  "  was  the  lan- 
guage that  fell  upon  His  soul  who  came  to  seek  and  to  save  that  which 
was  lost.  It  is  true  that  that  was  no  less  than  eighteeen  hundred  year» 
ago,  but  it  is  also  true  that  a  great  many  persons  in  England  to-i*J 
despise  and  reject  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.     All  those  persons  do  tb** 
who  make  light  of  Jesus  by  refusing  to  accept  Him  as  their  Ssvioti?» 
and  by  grieving  away  those  good  feelings  that  would  soften  and  chang* 
their  hearts.     Jesus  is  God's  lamp,  given  to  us  to  light  us  through 
the  darkness  of  life  to  our  home  in  heaven.    If  we  will  not  accept 
this  light,   and  be  guided  by  it,    then  we  despise  and  reject  the 
Saviour,  and  I  hope  none  of  the  readers  of  these  sermons  have  done 
this.    Bishop  Villiers  tells  us  the  following  story :     "  I  once,"  say* 
he,  "  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  to  a  great  castle  situate  on  the  top  of 
a  hill.    There  was  a  steep  cliff,  at  the  bottom  of  which  was  a  rapid 
river.    Late  one  night  there  was  a  person  anxious  to  get  home  from 
that  castle  in  the  midst  of  a  thunderstorm.     The  night  was  blackness 
itself.     The  woman  was  asked  to  wait  till  the  storm  was  over,  but  she 
declined.     Next  they  begged  her  take  a  lantern,  that  she  might  be  able 
to  keep  upon  the  road  from  the  castle  to  her  home.     She  said  she  did 
not  require  a  lantern,  but  could  do  very  well  without  one.     She  left. 
Perhaps  she  was  frightened  by  the  storm,  but  in  the  midst  of  the 
darkness  she  wandered  from  the  path  and  fell  over  the  cliff.     The 
next  day  that  swollen  river  washed  to  the   shore  the  poor  lifeless 
body  of  that  foolish  woman."    Even  so  there  are  many  persons  in 
our  beautiful  island  home  to-day  who  refuse  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  perish.   Are  any  of  you  despising  this  great  Divine  gift  ?     I  hope 
not    We  can  all  agree  thus  far,  Jesus  ought  not  to  be  despised. 

Let  us  proceed  another  step :  Jesus  ovyht  not  to  be  received  with  coldness 
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or   delay.    Jesus   complains  very   much  that  many  persons  do  so 
**ceive  Him.    Have  yon  ever  read  those  tender  words  in  Kevelation 
uL  fcO, «  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  "  ?    Learned  men  tell 
^a  that  it  means,  "I  have  been  long  standing  at  the  door."    Jesns  is 
kept  waiting.    What  a  difference  there  is  in  the  way  we  go  to  answer 
Vnocks  at  the  door.    The  postman's  loud  double  knock  makes  us  run, 
for  who  is  not  pleased  to  receive  letters  from  friends  ?    And  some- 
times there  comes  a  timid  knock  at  the  back  door,  which  nobody  cares 
to  answer.  "  It's  only  a  beggar !  "  someone  says,  and  if  the  door  is  not 
opened,  the  footsteps  turn  sadly  away.    How  differently  we  welcome 
those  we  love.     I  know  a  little  girl  who,  on  the  day  her  papa  was 
expected  to  arrive  from  a  far-distant  land,  put  on  her  best  smiles,  and 
An  to  the  drawing-room  window,  oh,  so  many  times,  before  it  was 
tt  all  likely  her  papa  would  come,  that  she  might  be  ready  to  catch 
the  first  sight  of  the  cab  that  should  bring  him,  and  be  ready  to  open 
the  door  at  once  to  give  him  her  tenderest  "  welcome."    But  Jesus 
bas  to  knock  and  wait,  and  ask,  "  Open  to  Me,  for  My  head  is  fitted 
with  dew,  and  My  locks  with  the  drops  of  night."    Are  any  of  us 
"^Us  coldly  and  hesitatingly  receiving  Jesus  ?    A  few  years  ago,  when 
**to  great  war  was  raging  in  America  between  the  Northern  and 
wnthern  States,  no  cotton  came  to  supply  the  Lancashire  mills,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were  reduced  to  great  poverty  and 
•^faring  for  want  of  food  and  clothing.     Oh,  how  fervently  they 
P*yed  that  the  war  might  soon  be  over,  and  that  God  would  send 
them  "  cotton."    At  last  the  war  closed,  and  the  sea  was  again  white 
with  the  sails  of  cotton-bringing  ships,  and  soon  a  railway  train 
Wen  with  the  precious  thing  arrived  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire.     The 
town  was  filled  with  joy,  and  when  the  first  load  of  cotton  was 
brought  through  the  streets  on  a  dray,  the  people  went  out  by 
hundreds  to  welcome  it.    They  marched  on  either  side  of  it,  and 
many  of  them  kissed  the  bales  of  cotton  as  they  moved  along, 
and  sang — 

"  Praise  God  from  whom  all  blessings  flow," 

for  now  there  would  be  work,  and  food,  and  comfort.  And  when  in 
the  year  1871  the  gates  of  the  famine-stricken  city  of  Paris*  were 
thrown  open  after  the  terrible  siege,  and  a  drove  of  fat  cattle  were 
driven  along  the  streets  to  be  killed  for  food,  the  women  rushed  from 
their  doors  and,  throwing  their  arms  around  the  necks  of  the  sleek 
oxen,  kisied  them  a  welcome  to  their  ruined  city,  for  their  coming  was 
life  to  them  and  their  children.  And  is  not  Jesus  "  Life  "  to  us  ?  Is 
He  not  a  thousand  times  more  to  us  than  cotton  or  cattle  were  to 
the  people  of  Preston  and  Paris  ?     And  shall  we  receive  Him  coldly  ? 
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What  think  you  ?  Shall  He  stand  at  the  door  and  knock  ?  Shall  we 
say,  "  When  I  think  proper  I  will  open  to  Thee,  but  not  now  ?"  Is  this 
right  ?  Is  this  fair  to  the  Lord  Jesus  ?  "  No  !  no ! "  say  many  voices 
at  one  time ;  "  we  do  think  that  Jesus  ought  not  to  be  received  with 
coldness  or  delay." 

We  have  only  one  thought  more  for  the  present.    It  is  this :  ire 
think  that  Jesus  is  worthy  of  our  highest  reverence 9  and  of  our  best  Im 
and  obedience.     Shall  we  agree  in  this  thought  also  ?    There  are  iw$ 
words  uttered  by  the  patriarch  Job  a  great  many  years  ago  that  J» 
may  all  use  in  reference  to  Jesus  Christ      The  words  are,  "Mi 
Redeemer  "     (Job  xix.  25).     Will  you  each  say  of  Him  just  mm% 
"  Jesus  is  my  Redeemer  "  /    Ah !  that  is  why  I  feel  that  1  ought  iokffm 
Him  —  "He  loved   me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me91    (GaL  £80). 
Dr.  Guthrie  tell  3  us  the  following  beautiful  story:  "  On  the  deck  of  a 
sinking  vessel  stood  a  negro  slave,  the  last  man  on  board.     He  las 
about  to  step  into  the  life-boat  at  her  last  trip.     She  was  already 
loaded  almost  to  the  water's  edge.    Seeing  that  the  negro  carried  in 
his  arms  what  seemed  a  heavy  bundle,  the  boat's  crew  refused  to 
receive  him  unless  he  came  unencumbered  and  alone.    He  pressed  to 
his  bosom  what  he  carried  in  his  arms,  and  seemed  loth  to  part  with 
it.     They  insisted.    He  had  his  choice — either  to  leap  in  and  lea** 
that  behind  him,  or  throw  the  bundle  into  the  boat,  and  stay  t° 
perish.     He  opened  its  folds,  and  there,  warmly  wrapped  round,  Wf 
two  children,  whom  their  father,  his  master,  had  committed  to  b** 
care.    He  kissed  them,  bade  the  sailors  carry  his  affectionate  fare**** 
to  his  master,  and  tell  how  he  had  faithfully  fulfilled  his  charge,  att" 
then,  lowering  the  children  into  the  boat,  which  pushed  off,  the  dark 
man  stood  on  that  sinking  deck,  and  bravely  went  down  withtb* 
foundering  ship."    Even  so  by  His  death  has  Jesus  given  ma  life 
and  ought  I  not  to  love  Him  ?    My  dear,  friends,  He  has  done  this  fot 
every  one  of  you,  and  this  though  He  was  the  Divine  Son  of  God.   I 
am  sure,  then,  that  we  shall  agree  that  not  only  ought  He  not  to  be 
despised,  that  He  ought  not  to  be  received  with  coldness  or  delay, 
but  also  that  He  is  worthy  of  our  highest  reverence  and  of  our  best 
love  and  obedience.    This,  then,  is  what  we  think  of  Jesus.     Have 
we,  therefore,  given  our  hearts  to  Him,  and  are  we  zealously  loving 
and  serving  Him  ?  If  we  have  not  yet  done  this,  may  the  Holy  Spirit 
enable  us  to  do  it  now.    Amen. 
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CHURCH  PROSPERITY  -  WHY  WE  LACK  IT,  AND 

HOW  TO  SECURE  IT.* 

By  S.  Beavan. 

1WI8H  to  write  as  one  who  feels  that  he  is  dealing  with  a  subject 
involving  the  vital  interests  of  the  Redeemer's  Kingdom,  for,  as 
organised  Christianity  takes  the  shape  of  Denominational  Churches,  and 
cannot  do  otherwise  under  the  present  conditions  of  society,  the  pros- 
perity of  Evangelical  Churches  is  the  symbol  and  measure  of  the  pros- 
perity of  Christianity,  and  prosperity  ought  to  be  the  normal  condition 
of  all  such  Churches.    Now,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Churches  of  this 
country  have  for  years  past  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  rigid 
discussion.    Not  only  denominational  peculiarities,  but  doctrines  that 
"bye  been  most  surely  believed"  by  orthodox  Christians,  have  been 
attacked  on  the  one  hand,  and  earnestly  and  elaborately  defended  on 
tk  other.    This  has  occasioned  serious  alarm  or  anxious  thought 
to  many  good  and  thoughtful  men,  and  one  eminent  body,   the 
Congregational  Union,  has  felt  it  needful  to  emphatically  restate 
the  doctrinal  basis  on  which  its  Churches  rest.     This  unrest  of  the 
Churches — however  some  may  appreciate  it  as  the  reverse  of  stagna- 
toa— has  doubtless  been  prejudicial  to  rapid  spiritual  and  numerical 
growth.  Whilst  referring,  however,  to  this  general  view  of  our  subject, 
it  is  intended  that  I  should  have  special  regard  to  the  state  of  our  own 
denomination,  in  surveying  which,  whilst  I  would  avoid  a  dyspeptic's 
riewand  a  censor's  spirit,  and  would  rejoice  in  any  kind  or  degree  of 
food  we  are  doing,  I  cannot  hide  the  fact  that  unwelcome  features 
jw«ent  themselves.    Our  natural  ratio  of  progress   is  in  check ; 
daring  the  last  three  years  our  returns  have  shown  a  loss  of  1,422 
members  in  our  home  circuits,  or  a  Connexional  loss  (for  our  foreign 
missions  have  somewhat  lessened  the  decrease)  of  948.     Now,  much 
is  said  upon  the  uncertainty  of  figures  as  a  basis  for  forming  a  correct 
judgment  upon  subjects,  and  I  may  be  reminded  that  our  Connexional 
figures,  although  against  us  in  the  membership  column,  are  in  our 
favour  in  other  columns,  notably  in  those  relating  to  chapel-building 
operations.    Here,  however,  they  are  specially  misleading  to  those 
unacquainted  with  facts ;  our  increase  of  chapels  does  not  necessarily 
imply  a  corresponding  increase  of  attendants ;  in  some  districts  new 
chapels  have  nearly    emptied   old    ones— the    congregations    have 
migrated,  not  grown  up  ;  other  chapels  are  out  of  all  proportion  too 
large  for  the  congregations  that  attend  them,  and  the  building  of  them 

•  A  P*per  read  at  the  Manchester  District  Meeting,  held  at  Accrington,  and 
pabliabed  by  desire  of  the  meeting. 
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can  only  be  justified  on  the  ground  that  they  are  intended  to  a£ 
scope  for  enterprise  for  many  years  to  come ;  and  other  chapels,  agi 
have  debts  upon  them  that  cripple  the  spiritual  energies  of 
Churches;  so  that  our  chapel-building  figures  are  most  uncerl 
criteria  as  to  our  true  condition.  Nor  do  I  wish  to  attach  un 
importance  to  the  figures  in  our  membership  column.  I  hav< 
doubt  that  in  many  circuits  these  statistics  are  gathered  in  an  urn 
able  manner,  in  some  cases  persons  being  returned  who  should  h 
remained  uncounted  (for  some  Churches  would  be  really  stronger  v 
fewer  persons),  and  in  other  cases  persons  are  ignored  who  might 
legitimately  returned.  But  if  statistics  are  not  a  sufficient  data 
forming  correct  conclusions,  they  are  an  important  factor  in  show 
the  operations,  positions,  and  claims  of  all  movements  of  pa 
interest,  and  are  gathered  by  all  organisations  and  by  the  nation  i 
this  view ;  and  we  must  be  careful  not  to  convert  into  a  mere  sub 
fuge  the  saying,  correct  enough  in  itself,  that  "much  good  is  aoo< 
plished  that  cannot  be  tabulated."  How  can  substantial  Chu 
progress  be  shown  if  a  fair  proportion  of  ingatherings  be  not  return* 
Hence  we  must  regret  the  fact  that  the  "  tabular  view  "  in  o 
"  Minutes"  has  recently  been  anything  but  flattering  to  us.  £ 
look  at  the  case  from  another  standpoint.  We  appoint  a  committee 
every  Annual  Assembly,  charged  with  what  I  think  the  most  solen 
business  of  the  Assembly — viz.,  to  consider  and  report  upon  t 
numerical  and  spiritual  state  of  the  Connexion — a  committee  whe 
findings,  I  fear,  have  not  that  importance  attached  to  them  whi 
they  demand,  either  by  the  Assembly  or  by  the  circuits.  Now  the 
findings  have  for  several  years  been  far  from  an  encouraging  a 
reassuring  character,  so  that  there  is  no  denying  that  we  are  seriou 
lacking  in  spiritual  life  and  activity.  Ought  we  not,  therefore, 
strictly  search  into  the  causes  of  this  ?  In  doing  this,  our  individi 
experiences,  observations,  and  casual  information  will  bring  to  li| 
causes  additional  to  those  recorded  by  the  committee  I  have  refer 
to.  Now,  although  I  may  not  hope  to  carry  the  judgments  of  all  : 
brethren  with  me  in  my  remarks,  yet  permit  me  to  deliver  myt 
candidly,  yet  kindly,  as  to  the  causes  of  the  lack  of  spiritual  progrt 

I  begin  with — 

The  ministry.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  our  ministry,  as  well  as 
other  bodies,  there  are  not  a  few  brethren  who  are  greatly  smit 
with  what  is  designated  modern  thought,  or  broad  platform  views,  i 
whose  preaching,  therefore,  lacks  Gospel  definiteness  and  nrgenc 
Some  of  these,  indeed,  express  in  the  pulpit  their  doubts  upon  doctrii 
generally  regarded  as  orthodox ;  some  air  theories  new  and  startUn 
some  deliver  beautiful  essays  on  moral  aspirations  and  duties  which  it 
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call  enforcing  the  Christ-like  spirit,  and  some  attempt  scholarly  dis- 
quisitions for  scholarly  minds ;  all  reference  to  the  substitutionary 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  regeneration  by  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  is  avoided  by  them.    Brethren,  people  listen  to  their 
^teachers  not  to  be  treated  to  doubts  and  vague  utterances,  but  to  hear 
"  words  of  certainty,"  of  truth,  and  of  salvation ;  quaver,  semi-quaver, 
and  falsetto  notes  may  be  fine  in  music,  but  there  should  be  no  quaver- 
ing or  feigned  notes  in  the  matter  of  our  preaching.    Dr.   McLaren 
has  drawn  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  growth  of  this  uncertain  and 
unorthodox  teaching  has  made  some  who  cling  to  the  old  truths  far 
too  apologetic  in  declaring  their  unfaltering  faith,  lest  they  should 
bear  unpopularity ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  too,  in  one  of 
his  recent  addresses,  has,  in  passages  too  fine  for  me  to  paraphrase 
ind  too  lengthy  for  me  to  quote,  dealt  earnest  blows  at  those  lax  views 
of  Christian  doctrine  and  teaching.    Under  the  preaching  of  our 
Puritan  and  Methodist  forefathers,  the  awakening  and  renewal  of 
men  were  blessed  results,  and  to-day  those  results  follow  when  repen- 
tance for  sin  and  faith  in  the  atonement  of  Christ  are  insisted  upon 
ttthe  basis  of  the  better  life,  as  witness  the  preaching  of  Spurgeon, 
»  man  whom  even  our  broad  thinkers  and  their  representative  press 
d&re  notdisparage.  We  have  consolation  in  the  assurance  that,  as  many 
times  heretofore,  so  again,  this  new  order  will  change,  and  there  will  be 
*  retracing  of  steps  to  the  old  pathways  of  doctrine.   Meantime,  men, 
fapite  the  rare  and  captivating  abilities  they  possess,  who  in  their 
teachings  suppress  the  living,  soul- transforming  doctrines  of  the  Cross, 
under  the  subterfuge  that  the  march  of  intellect  has  left  them  in  the 
rear,  do  a  fearful  thing — they  hinder  conversion,  and  menace  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Church.    Again,  may  I  ask,  is  there  not  another 
defect  amongst  us  ministers  ?    Are  not  some  of  us  too  near  akin  to 
recluses,  absorbing  ourselves  in  books  and  study,  and  knowing  little 
of  our  people   by  pastoral  visitation,  rarely,  if  ever,  dropping  in 
fiympathisingly  to  the  Sabbath-schools,  and  exercising  only  a  small 
modicum  of  influence  in  the  operations  and  institutions  of  our  Churches  ? 
Brother  ministers,  in  searching  into  the  causes  of  our  ailments,  let  us 
not  shrink  from  searching  into  ourselves. 

Another  feature  demanding  notice  is  that  of  the  differences  which 
exist  in  our  circuits  ami  Churches.  I  believe  that  perverted  views  of 
our  free  polity  make  those  differences  a  special  inheritance  of  our 
body.  In  some  cases  the  differences  are  chronic,  in  others  critical. 
Churches  pit  their  freedom  against  circuit  action,  and  individuals  stalk 
their  freedom  against  Church  measures,  until  business  meetings 
become  a  scene  of  confusion,  and  leave  business  unsettled  and  drifting, 
end  spiritual  enterprise  and  progress  is  rendered  impossible  by  dis- 
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onion  and  strife.  And  in  too  many  instances  we  have  to  meet  tb 
state  of  things,  not  by  measures  really  good,  but  by  measures  on 
less  evil — viz.,  by  dividing  circuits  and  Churches. 

The  neglect  of  the  spiritual  means  is  another  great  evil  to  be  deplore 

The  old-fashioned  prayer-meeetings   are   well-nigh  lapsed   in  soa 

Churches,  and  the  week-night  preaching  and  class-meeting  are,  as 

attendance,  only  a  ghost  of  what  they  ought  to  be.      Domes 

business  and  public  claims  are  pleaded  in  extenuation  of  this ;  at 

we  grant  that  in  this  age  of  multifarious  interests,  worked  at  hi 

pressure,  there  are  many  whose  attendance  regularly  it  would 

unseasonable  to  require,   although    these    might    remember   w: 

advantage  Luther's  words,  "  I  have  so  much  work  to  do  to-day,  tl 

I  must  pray  a  great  deal,  or  I  shall  never  get  through  it."  But,  ala 

we  have  a  large  mass  of  Church  members  whose  attendance  at  1 

means  of  grace  is  limited  to  the  Sabbath,  and  even  then  does   z 

cover  the  entire  day,  who  yet  find  time  for  social  parties,  for  attes 

ance  at  Good  Templar  Lodges  and  Band  of  Hope  meetings,  and 

rendering  frequent  service  in  political  an<!  philanthropic  movemen 

forgetting  that  these  become  an  evil  when  allowed  to  supersede  dun 

spiritual  culture  and  efforts.     Moreover,  in  many  of  our  circuits 

have    leading    men-officials,   who,   notwithstanding    their    habita 

absence  from  week-night  services,  will,  when  these  close,  glide  ii 

business  meetings,  and  take  the  conduct  of  Church  affairs  into  fela 

hands,  seemingly  unconscious  of  the  inconsistency  they  perpeiJn 

and  of  the  damaging  effect  of  their  example.    But  worse  than  fcfc 

if  worse  can  be,  is  the  competition  of  pastime  and  entertainments  ^ 

diviner  pursuits.   Athletic  exercises  and  innocent  recreation  contrit* 

to  health  and  cheerfulness,  but  the  everlastingness  of  outdoor  &nx*} 

ments    and    indoor  entertainments  are  dissipating;  many  Chx^ 

members  now  play  more  than  they  pray,  go  to  cricket-matches  ofb^J 

than  to  class-meetings,  and  prefer  doubtful  semi-theatricals  to  spirit 

services.    It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  such  persons  are  particular 

careful  about  family  or  private  devotion,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  accota 

for  their  better  susceptibilities  becoming  deadened,  or  for  our  youa 

people  and  Sunday  scholars  becoming  diverted  from  spiritual  though 

and  influences.     The  countenance  given    to    those  overdone  vc 

doubtful  attractions  by  some  Sunday-school  authorities  and  promine* 

men  in  Christian  Churches  is,  we  think,  a  serious  error. 

Again,  we  have  encouraged  too  many  unconverted  agents  in  connectioi 
with  some  of  our  operations.  I  put  this  in'a  modified  form,  because  I  di 
not  say  that  under  no  circumstances  should  an  unsaved  person  be  Bel 
to  work ;  but  much  care  should  be  taken  to  minimise  the  evil.  W< 
have,  however,  trusteeships  and  Sunday-school  operations  encumberec 
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with  them.  I  would  speak  very  kindly  of  such  friends  as  true  and. 
intelligent  patrons,  but  their  lack  of  spiritual  life  make  them  formid- 
able checks  when  spiritual  operations  are  under  consideration.  We 
have  orchestras  encumbered  with  them,  and  henoe  many  conflicts 
with  fidgetty  choira  These  facts,  taken  in  connection  with  too  much 
winking  at  the  inconsistencies  of  professors,  may  well  raise  the 
question  whether  the  Churches  of  to-day  are  not  much  too  lax  in 
ttair  selection  of  agents  and  in  the  exercise  of  discipline. 

Another  thing  that  has  impressed  me  as  contributing  to  a  lack  of. 
spiritual  progress  is  that  in  recent  years ,  in  our  Connexional  and  circuit 
mo9^enU9  we  have  paid  too  much  regard  to  money  influence.     This  is  sa 
<klicate  a  subject  that  only  loyalty  to  my  convictions  would  lead  me 
*°  touch  it,  and  those  who  know  me  best  will,  I  am  sure,  acquit  me 
°*  any  feeling  of  disaffection  in  these  remarks.     Money,  we  know,  is 
Jfeeded  by  a  denomination,  and  especially  by  a  young  one,  in  some- 
what copious  showers,  for  the  origination  and  sustentation  of  useful, 
m8titutions  and  enterprises,  and  pity  it  is  .that  so  much  trouble  is 
re9*Ured  to  make  many  people  do  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  giving. 
**t*U,  errors  imported  into  well-intentioned  operations  produce  detri- 
mental results;  this  is  so  when  money,  which  will  always  command 
^fluenoe,  has  too  great  deference  paid  to  it.    Now,  have  we  not  men 
1X1  Various  circuits  who  hold  positions  and  power  out  of  all  proportion 
*°  Uieir  true  merits,  simply  because  of  their  money  gifts  ?  Holier  men, 
****H  better  qualified  for  posts  of  usefulness,  have  to  give  way  to  these, 
^*d  so  jealousies  and  class  prejudices  are  aroused.    The  excuse  some- 
**x*te8  given  for  this  partial  procedure  is  only  an  aggravation  of  the 
***!- — viz.,  that  such  men  must  be  humoured  a  little  for  their  monetary 
***Pport.    In  like  manner,  some  persons  have  gained  undue  attention 
7*&xti  the  denomination  simply  because  of  their  generous  support  of 
***  institutions,  and  so,  unwittingly  perhaps,  we  have  been  courting 
the  danger  of  "  making  rich  men  necessary  to  us."    Doubtless,  the 
SWiagB  of  many  of  our  liberal  supporters  flow  from  a  noble  Christian 
*pi*it;  still,  it  is  true  that  money-giving,  however  large  and  free,  may 
be  a  small  virtue  indeed.  Again,  our  quarterly  meetings  are  sometimes 
k^gely  taken  up  with  appeals  for  money  from  Connexional  authorities.. 
This  iB  necessary,  but  why  should  not  our  Churches  and  quarterly 
B&eetings  have  equally  frequent  and  urgent  appeals  from  the  authorities 
°**  purely  spiritual  matters  ?    If  greater  attention  were  given  to  this, 
*onld  not  fiwATiftiftl  help  be  more  readily  forthcoming  ?   Besides,  how 
few  Churches  have  learned  to  base  their  money-gathering  efforts  upon 
Wsely  sacred  principles  and  considerations ;  one  or  two  of  the  Scotch 
Churches  are  exceptions,  but  it  seems  to  require  the  spiritual  disoera- 
tJtaot  of  a  Chalmers,  or  the  spiritual  tenderness  and  pathos  of  a. 
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ourselves,  not  as  a  claimed  prerogative,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty,  at 
the  head  of  evangelising  movements,  working  and  setting  others  to 
"work ;  so  shall  our  influence  be  felt  in  winning  souls  to  the  Cross,  and 
*'  in  leading  on  the  sacramental  host  of  God's  elect.1' 

Much  notice  should  be  taken  of  the  attendants  upon  our  public  services, 
«md  of  the  young  people  of  our  Sunday-scliools  and  families.     If  loving 
'Words  are  spoken  to  these  privately  and  personally,  mingled,  as  occasion 
^31  admit,  with  tender  prayers,  surely  many  will  be  led  to  yield  them- 
selves to  the  Saviour.   Our  young  people  and  children  may,  moreover, 
t>e  dealt  with  by  addresses  given  in  Sunday-schools,  by  public  services 
specially  adapte'd    to  them,   and  by  the  formation  of  Bible    and 
catechumen  classes  for  their  spiritual  profit.    Churches  and  Sunday- 
school  authorities  should  encourage  and  help  ministers  in  these 
efforts. 

Again,  might  tee  not  do  much  more  in  tlie  way  of  real  mission  work  ? 

Whilst  thoroughly  believing  in  the  desirability  of  maintaining  strong 

centres,  I  think   it  would  pay  us  if,  where  it  could  be  done,  we 

bestowed  some  little  of  the  expense  and  effort  we  devote  to  our  central 

places  upon  low  localities.  The  people  of  these  localities  will  not  come 

to  m ;  does  not  our  great  commission  therefore  require  us  to  go  to 

them?  These  localities  afford  a  fine  sphere  for  work  for  earnest, 

courageous  Christians  other  than  preachers.    A  delightful  incident 

was  related  to  me  some  time  ago.    One  of  our  ministers  missed  a 

regular  and  intelligent  member  of  his  Church  from  the   Sabbath 

evening  service  several  times  in  succession.    He  at  last  asked  him  the 

reason  for  his  absence.     "  Well,"  said  the  person,  "  I  have  had  a 

conviction  that  with  my  Bible  and  some  tracts  I  should  visit  on  the 

Sunday  evening  certain  wretched  localities,  and  see  if  I  cannot  do 

some  good  in  the  low  lodging-houses  by  reading  to  and  praying  with 

tlie  inmates.    The  Lord  is  blessing  me  in  this  work  ;  that  is  my  only 

reason  for  absence  from  chapel."     Gladly  did  the  minister  excuse  his 

absence  and  sympathise  with    his  work.    Are  there  not  many  who 

may  "go  and  do  likewise"?     But  organised  cottage  and  open-air 

services,  judiciously  conducted  in  such  places,  would  yield  a  blessed 

return;  our  religion  must  be  one  for  bye  ways  as  well  as  for  highways, 

for  courts  and  alleys  as  well  as  for  main  thoroughfares,  for  miserable 

outcasts  as  well  as  for  decent  classes.    And  now  that  circuits  are 

being  made  so  small  and  compact,  and  in  many  of  them  the  services 

of  »  stated  minister  is  sought  for  every  pulpit,  cottage  services  offer 

well-nigh  the  only  means  for  our  young  men  developing  their  gifts  for 

exhortation  and  preaching. 

One  word  more  :  would  that  our  Annual  Assemblies  devoted  more 
time  to  ike  consideration  of  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  Body.    It  is 
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grievous  to  note  how  the  election  of  committees  and  financial  measures 
produoe  an  excitement  and  take  up  time,  to  the  well-nigh  thrusting 
out  of  this  subject  from  our  chief  council.  If  we  could  have  papers 
and  sober  debates  or  conversations  upon  topics  connected  with  this 
theme,  covering  an  entire  day  or  two,  our  Assemblies  would  be  more 
practical,  more  devout  and  spiritual  gatherings,  and  would  exercise  a 
far  more  healthy  influence  over  our  circuits,  and  we  might  soon  see 
our  way  to  what  I  think  would  be  a  blessed  boon — viz.,  the  inauguration 
of  some  Connexional  scheme  of  a  really  evangelistic  character. 

Oh  that  from  our  Assembly  down,  through  every  district,  circuit, 
church,  individual  officer  and  member,  there  may  be  the  penetrating 
sense  that  to  snatch  men  from  everlasting  ruin,  to  win  souls  from  sin 
to  holiness,  to  hasten  the  universal  triumph  of  our  Ascended  Redeemer- 
King,  is  our  one  business  !  Then  shall  we  cease  to  mourn  over  spiritual 
and  numerical  decline,  and  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  Zion  shall  be 
celebrated  with  songs  of  joy  and  thanksgiving. 
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By  Alfred  Jones,  F.S.A. 

JOHN  W.  FLETCHER,  OF  MADELEY. 

"  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again." — Hamxkt. 

"  Oh,  I  could  walk 
A  weary  journey  to  the  farthest  verge 
Of  this  big  world,  to  kiss  that  good  man's  hand, 
Who  in  a  blaze  of  wisdom  and  of  Art 
Preserves  a  lowly  mind ;  and  to  his  God, 
Feeling  the  sense  of  his  own  littleness, 
Is  as  a  child  in  meek  simplicity. " — H.  Ktjkke  Wbttb. 

"  He  was  a  good  man,  and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  faith." — Aon  zi.  24. 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Madeley  Market ;  it  was  not 
the  beauty  of  the  place,  however,  that  drew  mo  there,  for  it  has 
none.  The  village  stands  on  the  skirts  of  the  "  Black  Country,"  and 
partakes  to  some  extent  of  its  features.  Behind  it  there  is  a.  vast 
reach  of  country,  exceedingly  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  pierced  by  pit- 
shafts,  and  dotted  thickly  over  with  iron-works  and  blast-furnaoes* 
which  vomit  forth  enormous  volumes  of  smoke  and  flame,  like  so 
many  mouths  of  ,Tophet.  On  the  other  side,  looking  westward,  the 
scenery  is  more  attractive :  a  sea  of  verdure  spreads  itself  out,  break* 
ing  in  the  foreground  into  ripples  and  gentle  undulations,  and  losing 
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itself  in  the  dim  distance  amid  the  sterner  mountain  scenery  of 
Wales.  The  neighbourhood  is  as  rich  in  historic  interest  as  it  is  in 
mineral  wealth.  Away  southward  lies  Ludlow,  in  the  Castle  of  which 
Milton's  immortal  Masque  "  Comus  "  was  first  presented,  and  to 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  Prince  Arthur  led  his  Spanish  bride, 
Catharine  of  Arragon,  a  name  of  immense  significance  in  English 
history.  To  the  north  lies  Market  Drayton,  where  Clive,  the  founder 
of  our  Indian  Empire,  was  born,  and  where,  as  a  mischievous  boy,  he 
climbed  up  the  church  steeple,  and,  like  a  miniature  Colossus,  stood 
astride  the  vane,  to  the  amazement  and  terror  of  the  people.  A  little 
to  the  left  of  Drayton  is  Wem,  where  Hazlitt  was  born.  A  few  miles 
off,  westward,  lies  the  field  of  the  Battle  of  Shrewsbury,  where 
Hotspur  bowed  his  proud  crest  to  the  dust  before  the  superior  prowess 
of  Prince  Hal,  and  where  our  friend  Falstaff 

"  Fought  for  an  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock." 

A  little  further  off  is  Caer  Caradoc,  where  the  noble  Caractacus  is 
believed  to  have  fought  his  last  battle  against  fate  and  the  Romans, 
and  from  whence  he  was  led  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Borne, 
only  a  very  few  years  before  the  Apostle  Paul  was  brought  a  prisoner 
to  the  same  city.  Madeley,  too,  is  slightly  connected  with  the  fortunes 
of  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart.  Boscobel  Housejis  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Tillage,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  the  royal  profligate,  Charles  II,, 
fled  thence  to  Madeley  and  stayed  there  one  night,  but  finding  the 
country  unsafe,  he  next  day  retraced  his  steps  to  Boscobel,  and  there 
met  with  his  romantic  adventure  of  the  oak-tree.  Madeley  certainly 
played  some  humble  part  in  the  great  national  drama  of  the  civil  war, 
for  the  first  entry  in  the  present  series  of  parish  registers  is  to  the 
effect  that  at  the  time  the  baptism  took  place,  in  the  year  1645, 
namely,  the  church  was  garrisoned  by  a  party  of  Parliamentary 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  General  Harrison. 

It  was  not  these  historic  reminiscences,  however,  which  induced  me 
to  visit  Madeley ;  it  was  the  memory  of  a  noble  servant  of  God  whom  I 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  regard  with  a  veneration  which,  I  fear, 
aome  will  be  disposed  to  regard  as  "  hero  worship.'9  Madeley  was  the 
scene  of  the  labours  of  holy  John  Fletcher  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life.  It  was  hither  that,  in  the  late  but  beautiful  autumn 
of  his  days,  he  brought  home  his  bride,  the  devoted  Mary  Bosanquet, 
who,  after  a  blissful  wedded  life  of  four  short  years,  survived  him  for 
thirty  years,  and  now  lies  by  him  in  the  same  grave.  It  was  here 
that,  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-six,  he  passed  away  into  glorious  rest, 
leaving  behind  a  name  like  precious  ointment,  the  odours  of  which 
hare  been  spread  far  and  wide.    It  seemed  to  me  that  the  ground 
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was  holy.  I  bared  my  head  for  a  moment  beside  the  good 
tomb,  trod  with  reverent  step  the  pulpit-stairs  up  which  he  had 
used  to  ascend  to  break  the  bread  of  life,  and  gazed  with  indescribakr^ 
emotions  upon  the  small  oak  communion-table,  with  its  faded  ccv*  ^^ 
on  which  he  fainted  while  administering  the  Sacrament  for  the  1  -r^ 
time,  only  seven  days  before  his  death.  Pious  visitors  are  drawn  \ 
the  charm  of  his  name  to  the  village  from  all  parts  of  England  cui 
from  America.  There  is  not  much  to  be  seen,  it  is  true ;  the  chtn-e 
has  been  rebuilt,  in  very  bad  taste,  since  Fletoher's  death;  ±&n 
vicarage,  however,  remains  as  it  was  in  his  day.  The  pulpit  in  wliioh 
he  preached  is  sacredly  preserved ;  there  are  also  a  few  of  his  sormoms 
in  MS. ;  also  a  lock  of  Mrs.  Fletcher's  hair,  and  a  piece  of  her  wedduag 
dress.  Mere  trifles  ?  True ;  but,  somehow,  these  trifles  touch  dfeep 
chords  in  the  human  heart.  "  There  is  nothing  but  dust  here,  eu','" 
said  the  sexton  to  Washington  Irving,  as  he  stood  by  the  grare  of 
Shakespeare  at  Stratford-on-Avon.  "  Dust !  "  said  he;  "I  thought  i* 
was  something  to  look  on  the  dust  of  Shakespeare." 

John  William  de  la  Flechere  (this  was  properly  his  name)  was*      * 
Swiss  by  family  and  birth.    He  was  born  in  the  year  1729  at  Nje^** 
about  thirty  miles  from  Geneva.    This  latter  city  was  the  home       o! 
the  illustrious  John  Calvin,  and  through  his  heroio  labour*  becuc*^ 
the  centre  of  the  second  and  completer  Reformation,  after  Ltt&flO^^ 
death.    The  influence  of  Geneva  upon  the  course  of  modern  the 
gical  and  political  thought  in  Great  Britain  and  America,  and 
them  on  the  world  at  large,  has  been  immense.  It  was  in  Geneva  tb^^1 
young  Fletcher  received  his  education,  and  probably  it  was  there- 
he  imbibed  his  undying  abhorrence  of  the  Papacy.    Atthe^ge 
twenty-one  he  came  over  to  England,  and  after  two  years  spent  in 
study  of  the  English  language  and  literature,  he  beoame  tutor  to 
sons  of  Thomas  Hill,  Esq.,  of  Tern  Hall,  Shropshire.     This  haD 
situated  upon  somewhat  low  ground  between  the  rivers'  Tern 
Severn,  which  at  this  point  approach  within  a  few  hundred 
of  each  other.    It  has  occurred   to  me   that   possibly  the  &bxb^0 
arising  from  the  river- valleys  may  have  had  something  to  do  in  t^^ 
development  of  those  consumptive  tendencies  which  at  length  piofl^1 
fatal  to  him.    In  the  year  1757  he  entered  into  holy  orders;  twO 
years  later  he  became  Yicar  of  Madeley,  and  after  a  quarter  of  0 
century  of  devoted  labour  he  finished  his  course  and  entered  into 
rest  in  the  year  1785. 

John  Wesley,  in  the  preface  to  his  hymn-book,  hints  that  his  brother 
Charles  was  a  poet  born.  No  thoughtful  man  will  dispute  this. 
Genius,  of  whatever  kind,  is  in  the  make  of  the  man  who  has-  it. 
Predestination,  which  certainly  does  not  imply  reprobation,  is- con- 
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1,  and  the  limits  of  a  man's  attainments  are  fixed  by  the 
conditions  of  his  birth.    Wordsworth's  seemingly  simple  line — 

'  *  The  child  is  father  to  the  man," 

contains  a  profound  philosophical  truth.    In  the  classical  legend  a 
swarm  of  bees  deposited  their  honey  in  the  mouth  of  the  poet  Pindar 
ma  he  lay  sleeping  in  his  cradle.    The  boy  Pascal  was  a  mathema- 
tician in  spite  of  the  severe  prohibition  of  his  father ;  Mozart  was  a 
musician  almost  upon  his  mother's  knees;  and  Pope  made  poetry 
almost  before  he  could  speak.    In  like  manner  John  Fletcher  was  born 
for  8  saint    Like  Samuel  the  prophet,  he  was  consecrated  from  the 
birth;  like  John  the  Baptist,  he  was  set  apart  from  his  mother's 
Womb.    He  had  the  firmness  of  organisation,  the  exquisite  nervous 
•enaibility,  the    delicate    susceptibility  to    spiritual    influence,  the 
11  moral  sense  spread  all  over,"  the  refinement  of  temper,  which  are 
characteristic  of  those  persons  who  are  distinguished  for  very  eminent 
attainments  in  spiritual  life.     The  type  of  man  to  which  Fletcher 
belonged  is,  I  take  it,  comparatively  rare.    In  the  ancient  world, 
Enoch  among  the  Antediluvians,  Isaiah  the  Seraphic  among  the 
^ophets,  and  John  the  Beloved  among  the  Apostles,  are  conspicuous 
•samples;  and  in  more  modern  times,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  and  the 
tollable  Fenelon.    But  few  brighter  or  more  beautiful  examples  of  this 
type  of  men  are  to  be  found  on  record  than  John  Fletcher.    He  was, 
K>  to  speak,  a  saint  while  yet  in  petticoats.    As  a  mere  child  he 
Iepro?ed  sin  with  all  the  gravity  of  a  divine.    There  was  also  a 
Peculiar  gentleness  and  sweetness  mingled  with  his  purity  which 
^parted  a  charming  gracefulness  to  his  childhood.     On  one  occasion, 
48  his  mother  was  expressing  herself  in  too  warm  a  manner  to  one  of 
the  family,  he  turned  his  eye  upon  her  with  a  gentle  reproof.     She  was 
displeased  with  the  modest  reprehension,  and  repaid  it  with  some 
■ferity,  which  be  received  with  the  utmost  submission,  making  only  the 
following  reply :  "  When  I  am  smitten  on  the  one  cheek,  and  especially 
"7  a  hand  I  love  so  well,  I  am  taught  to  turn  the  other  also."    This 
•*?* esaion  was  accompanied  with  a  look  of  so  much  tender  affection 
that  the  anger  of  his  mother  was  instantly  turned  into  a  look  of 
Phasing  admiration.     This  early  blossom  of  piety  did  not  die  away, 
M 18  too  often  the  case,  as  years  advanced ;  on  the  contrary,  it  opened 
out  into  greater  richness  of  beauty  as  his  age  increased.    He  had  a 
spiritual  gravitation  towards  things  that  were  holy  and  pure.    On  one 
occasion,  after  his  settlement  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Hill,  as  he  was 
^veiling  with  the  family  to  London,  he  was  left  behind  at  St.  Albans. 
On  being  subsequently  asked  what  had  detained  him,  he  replied,  "  I 
met  with  a  poor  woman  who  talked  so  sweetly  of  Jesus  Christ  that  I 
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knew  not  how  the  time  passed  away."    "  I  shall  wonder/'  said  Mrs. 
Hill,  "  if  our  tutor  does  not  turn  Methodist."    "  Methodist,  madam," 
said  he, "  and  pray  what  is  that?"  She  replied,  u  Why,  the  Methodist  8 
are  people  that  do  nothing  but  pray ;  they  are  praying  all  day  and  all 
night"    "  Are  they  ?  "  said  he  ;  "  then  by  the  help  of  God  I  will  find 
-them,  if  they  be  above  ground."    This  was  tbe  first  notice  he  had  had 
of  the  existence  of  the  Methodists.     Methodism,  then  only  about 
.fifteen  years  old,  was  in  the  mighty  vigour  of  its  youth.    Nearly  all 
the  serious  godliness  in  the  land  was  found  in  connection  with  it,  and 
as  a  consequence  it  was  then  everywhere  spoken  against.     Bach  a 
people,  whose  grand  characteristic  was  that  they  were  always  praying, 
would  have  a  powerful  attraction  for  a  man  like  Fletcher.    The 
great  crisis  in  his  spiritual  history — namely,  his  conversion — soon 
followed  his  acquaintance    with  the  Methodists.     The    change   in 
his  case    was    rather    inward     than    outward,    and   that  change, 
even  to  him,  was  very  great,  "  a  new  creation ; "  the  light  of  God's 
reconciled  countenance  filled  his  soul,  and  the  "  Spirit  itself  bore 
witness  with  his  spirit  that  he  was  a  child  of  God."    His  conversion 
<was  accompanied  by  a  circumstance  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  I 
«have  rarely  found  wanting  in  the  experience  of  men  of  deep  spirituality 
of  nature — he  saw  Jesus  by  faith.     The  event  is  thus  related  by  Mrs. 
'Fletcher :  '<  One  day,  while  lying  prostrate  on  his  face  in  prayer,  he 
had  a  view  by  faith  of  our  Saviour  hanging  and  bleeding  on  the 
'Cross,"  and  that  moment  all  his  bonds  were  broken,  and  his  heart 
.was  filled  with  the  love  of  God.    Was  this  the  effect  of  a  heated 
imagination?    Assuredly  not     It  was  the  spiritual  revelation  of 
Christ  crucified  to  his  inmost  soul.    It  is  that  revelation  alone  which 
produces  living  conviction  in  the  believing  soul,  and  which  makes  the 
sublime  verities  of  the  Gospel  matters  of  conscious  experience.     It  is 
•for  such  a  "  manifestation  of  Christ  crucified  "  that  we  ask  in  that  fine 
-hymn  which,  alas  !  has  little  meaning  for  thousands  among  us  to-day, 
but  which  in  the  early  days  of  Methodism  was  instinct  with  life  and 
power : — 

"  Before  my  eyes  of  faith  oonfest 

Stand  forth,  a  slaughtered  Lamb ; 
And  wrap  me  in  Thy  crimson  vest, 
And  tell  me  all  Thy  name." 

Fletcher  saw  Christ  crucified  by  faith,  and  from  that  moment  his  "life 

was  hid  with  Christ  in  God."    He  lived  "  a  life  of  faith  on  the  Son  of 

God :"  in  the  deepest  sense  he  was  a  man  of  God.     The  words  of  Dr. 

Young  apply  truly  to  him : — 

"  The  Christian  lives  like  Uriel  in  the  sun, 
Meridian  evidenoe  pats  doubts  to  flight, 
And  ardent  hope  anticipates  the  skies." 
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The  rare  -moments  of  other  men's  experience — Pisgah  heights  of 

unclouded  communion  with  God,  and  beatific  vision ;  summits  of 

Selectable  Mountains,  from  which  are  caught  brief  glimpses  of  the 

**&&  of  Beulah,  and  ravishing  echoes  of  the  harps  of  the  blessed ; 

•**8on8  of  mighty  inspiration,  when  the  powers  of  the  soul  open 

spontaneously,  like  blossoms  beneath  a  sudden  gust  of  spring,  and  the 

Stations  possibilities  of  being  disclose  themselves  to  the  ravished 

8P*rit ;  exquisite  moments  in  which — 

"  Earth  ia  crammed  with  heaven, 
And  every  common  bnah  a-fire  with  God :" 

these  rare  moments  o  other  men's  experience,  were  the  common 
*xP«riflnce  of  his  life.  "  0  my  God,"  he  exclaimed  one  day,  when 
surrounded  by  the  students  at  Trevecca,  as  he  knelt  in  prayer ;  "  0 
*°V  God,  withhold  Thy  hand,  or  the  vessel  will  break."  He  knew,  by 
^OBderful  experience,  what  it  is  to  be — 

"  Filled  unutterably  full 
Of  glory  and  of  God." 

Was  it  strange  that  this  man's  face  shone  like  the  face  of  an 
•Agel?    Was  he  without  spiritual  conflict,  then?    Not'  so.     The 
Apostle  Paul  tells  us  that,  "  Lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  measure 
y  the  abundance  of  his  revelations,  there  was  given  to  him  the  thorn 
***  the  flesh,  the  messenger  of  Satan  to  buffet  him."     Our  triumphs 
jS*e  are  seldom  so  complete  but  the  figure  of  the  slave  may  be  seen 
^frly  standing  behind  the  figure  of  the  hero.     Notwithstanding  the 
***Ued  character  of  Fletcher's  life,  he  had  the  most  painful  and  dis- 
*re*suig  views  of  his  own  vileness  and  nothingness.    For  several 
Tsars  in  succession  he  was  tempted  to  think  that  God  would  be  more 
glorified  by  his  damnation  than  by  his  salvation.    In  a  letter  to 
paries  Wesley  he  uses  these  words  of  self-deprefciation :  "  Nil  ago, 
**  k**beo9  sum  nil ;  in  pvlvere  serpo  :  I  do  nothing,  have  nothing,  am 
nothing ;  I  crawl  in  the  dust."     He  calls  himself  "  umbra  pro  corpore" 
t  shadow  rather  a  substance ;  and  makes  use  of  the  following  extra- 
orouuiy  words :  "I  could  have  placed  myself  under  the  foot  of  the 
m08t  atrocious  sinner,  and  have  acknowledged  him  for  a  saint  in  com- 
parison with  myself ! " 

Whatever  impression  these  wonderful  confessions  on  the  part  of  so 
b°y  a  man  may  make  upon  the  mind,  they  effectually  dispose  of  an 
objection  which  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  entire 
Notification — namely,  that  it  implies  a  state  of  being  in  which  faith 
U*  the  blood  of  Christ  ceases  to  be  necessary.  This  is  certainly  not 
tw  case.  The  holiest  men  are  always  the  humblest,  because  they  see 
tiwfr  own  defilement  the  most  dearly.    The  nearer  we  approach  to 
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God,  the  more  awfuTdoes  the  contrast  appear  between  the  unsullied 
splendour  of  His  holiness  and  our  depravity,  and  the  more  vehemently 
are  we  constrained  to  cry  oat — 

"  I  the  chief  of  sinners  am, 
But  Jesus  died  for  me." 

Thus  this  holy  man  was  ever  panting  for  a  richer  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  in  order  that  he  might  be  "  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of 
God."  Satisfied  in  one  sense,  he  was  dissatisfied  in  another;  his 
thirst  for  God  was  unquenchable.  Only  three  days  before  his  death 
he  said  to  his  wife,  "  I  have  received  such  a  manifestation  of  the  fall 
meaning  of  those  words,  4  God  is  love  !'  that  I  shall  never  be  able  to 
express.  It  fills  my  heart  every  moment.  Oh,  Polly,  my  dear  Polly, 
shout  1  Shout  aloud  1  I  want  a  gust  of  praise  to  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  earth"  He  was  then  at  the  very  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem ; 
but  could  heaven  itself  be  a  much  higher  state  than  that  which  this 
dear  servant  of  God  enjoyed  on  earth  ? 

"  The  chamber  where  the  good  man  meets  his  fate 
Is  privileged  above  the  common  walks  of  life, 
Quite  on  the  verge  of  heaven." 

Was  this  saintly  man  a  weakling,  a  dreamer,  or  a  recluse  ?  Did  he 
shrink  from  the  rough  contact  with  his  fellow-men,  lest  his  pitrnn^> 
sensibilities  might  be  shocked  or  his  delicate  garments  soiled  ?  No^^. 
There  is  no  necessary  connection  between  exalted  piety  and  feeblenes^^ 
or  fanaticism.  Fletcher  was  far  enough  removed  from  the  charact^^^ 
of  a  sentimentalist,  or  a  dreamer  of  beautiful  dreams.  He  was  ^^ 
strong  man,  and  an  active  worker.  Look  at  his  portrait,  by 
what  a  face  1  how  it  beams  with  seraphic  fire ;  observe  the  shape 
the  head  ;  mark  the  vertical  line  running  down  the  centre  of  the  foi 
head  and  dividing  it  into  two  hemispheres — sure  sign  of  intellects 
power.    The  whole  expression  is  quick  with  intelligence  and 


vivacity.  Assuredly  this  man  wae  not  "  a  reed  shaken  with  the  wind. 


he  was  given  to  searching  things  to  the  bottom,  and  standing  li 
rock  by  those  things  which  he  had  proved  to  be  true.    He  was 
accomplished  scholar,  a  deep  thinker,  an  able  theologian,  a  h 
defender  of  the  faith.    There  were  two  things  in  which  he  took  v 
great  pains  to  excel — namely,  the  knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
acquaintance  with  the  human  heart.    Hence  he  applied  with 
diligence  to  the  study  of  the  Word  of  Gcd,  like  Mr.  Wesley,  and  in 
same  sense  he  was — 

"  A  man  of  one  book." 

Like  Apollos,  he  strove  to  be  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures."    Like 
Jerome  in  his  cell  at  Bethlehem,  he  pored  over  the  sacred  treasures 
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Holy  Seripture  day  and  night.    Like  Dr.  Lawton  of  Selkirk,  who,  it 

is  said,  could  repeat  the  entire  Bible  from  the  first  chapter  in  Genesis 

to  the  last  chapter  in  Revelation  by  heart,  he  sought  an  accurate 

acquaintance  with  every  part  of  the  Word  of  God.     This  is  not  to  be 

accomplished  without  intense  applicationto  study,  and  earnest  prayer ; 

for  Luther  was  right  when  he  said, "  Who  can  be  sure  that  he  fully 

**nderetands  any  one  verse  of  the  Word  of  God  ?"     Such  is  the  divine 

We  -which  throbs  through  Holy  Scripture.,  that  after  studying  it  for  a 

life-time  it  is  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  at  the  first.    Fletcher  found 

*ris  choice  delights  therein.     The  days  were  not  long  enough  for  him, 

80  greatly  was  he  enamoured  of  the  sacred  page ;  and  so,  at  one  period 

°f  his  life,  he  regularly  sat  up  two  nights  in  each  week,  for  study, 

Meditation,  and  prayer.    It  was  thus  that  he  "  took  to  himself  the 

*hoJe  armour  of  God,"  and  became  indeed 4<  a  man  of  God,  thoroughly 

fittnished  unto  every  good  work ;"  and  when  the  hour  came  which 

called  for  important  service,  he  was  able  to  bring  out  of  his  treasures 

5^°£8  new  and  old  in  a  way  that  delighted  his  friends  and  confounded 

**  opponents. 

-"  °  man  was  better  able  than  he  to  discern  between  things  that 

*?k**    When  travelling  in  Italy  he  refused  to  ride  over  the  Appian 

*y,  along  which  the  Apostle  Paul  was  led  chained  to  a  soldier,  and 

/^Ating  from  the  carriage  he  walked  bare-headed,  his  eyes  raised 

k^aven,  thanking  God  aloud  for  the  light  of  His  holy  Gospel.    Yet 

*>^*^  he  was  in  the  City  of  Borne  he  firmly  refused  to  kneel  to  the 

^**fc  as  he  drove  through  the  streets,  and  was  only  saved  from  insult, 

-,  **  possibly  from  being  torn  in  pieces,  by  the  dexterous  management 

**is  friend.    He  loved  peace  well,  but  he  loved  truth  better ;  such  a 

***^**  will  not  seek  controversy,  but  neither  will  he  decline  it  if  it 

***es  fairly  in  his  way.    Perhaps  the  most  painful  period  of  his  life 


*^    -    when  he  was  forced   into   controversy  with    the    friends    of 

•    ^^Hgelical  religion,  yet  in  no  period  of  his  life  did  he  render  more 

r^Portant  service  to  the  cause  of  truth.    It  is  necessary  to  state 

^2**y  briefly  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  controversy,  in  order 

»^^  proper  understanding  of  the  manner  in  wjnch  Mr.  Fletcher 

^***^me  engaged  in  it.    The  Countess  of  Huntingdon  had  founded  a 

J~^lege  at  Trevecca,  in  Wales,  for  the  education  of  converted  young 

i**^**  for  the  ministry.    The  erection  of  this  college  was  necessitated 

-^    the  condition  of  the  Universities  at  that  period.     Only  a  short 

Tr^*fc^  before  six   young  men  had  been  expelled  the  University  of 

^*ord  for  singing  and  praying  and  expounding  the  Scriptures  in  a 

**ivate  house. 

.     li  was  on  this  occasion  that  John  Macgowan  published  The  Shaver, 
^*^  keen  irony  and  the  withering  sarcasm  of  which  make  it  readable 
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even  at  this  day.  Under  these  circumstances  the  college  was  founded, 
which  after  her  ladyship's  death  was  removed  to  Cheshunt,  where  it 
still  flourishes.  Mr.  Fletcher  became  its  first  president,  and  Joseph 
Benson  its  first  head-master.  Mr.  Benson  was  a  Methodist,  and  had 
been  for  four  years  head-master  of  Kingswood  School,  which  he  had 
left  in  order  to  go  to  Trevecca.  He  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  a  fine 
scholar,  and  a  very  powerful  preacher.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  used  to  say 
of  him,  "  Benson  preached  sermons  powerful  enough  to  alarm  hell 
and  frighten  the  devils.11  Fletcher  and  Benson  were  like  David  and 
Jonathan,  their  souls  were  knit  together,  and  everything  at  the 
College  went  sweetly  as  a  marriage  hell.  The  publication  of  the 
Minutes  of  Conference  of  the  year  1770  by  Mr.  Wesley,  however, 
brought  things  to  a  crisis  at  the  College.  The  Calvinists  took  alarm 
at  what  seemed  to  them  the  unscriptural  nature  of  Mr.  Wesley's 
doctrine  in  the  said  "  Minutes."  Mr.  Benson  was  dismissed  for 
holding  Arminian  views  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Wesley,  and  Mr. 
Fletcher  resigned  the  presidency,  candidly  avowing  that  if  Mr.  Benson 
was  disqualified  for  the  one  position  by  his  doctrinal  views,  he  vras 
himself  disqualified  for  the  other  position,  because  he  held  the  same 
doctrinal  views  himself. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Ebbata. — Page  18,  for  "  greenyard  "  read  "  graveyard  ;"  page  89,  eighth  line 
from  bottom,  read  "  exultant "  for  "  excellent ;"  page  91,  third  line  from  bottom, 
read  "thirty-five"  for  "forty-five."  Page  83,  by  an  inadvertence  Watts'  fine 
hymn,  of  which  the  second  stanza  begins  with  "  Thee,  while  the  great  archangel 
sings/'  is  ascribed  to  Wesley;  for  Wesley's  hymn"  read  "  Watty*  hymn,  in 
Wesley's  Hymn-Book." 


HUMOUR. 

IN  a  former  paper  we  offered  some  remarks  upon  the  Christian  use 
of  Wit ;  we  have  now  to  make  a  fow  observations  upon  the  Christian 
use  of  the  faculty  of  Humour.  The  best  and  shortest  definition  of 
humour  we  happen  to  have  met  with  is  that  which  describes  it  as 
"  sense  in  a  merry  mood.9'  It  has  undoubtedly  merriment  in  it,  bat  it 
has  also  sense.  It  is  not  mere  vulgar  buffoonery,  the  low  and  coarse 
counterfeit  which  has  often  been  mistaken  for  it :  but  a  deep  Tinder- 
current  of  playful  emotion,  brightening  up  with  a  pleasant  radiance 
the  sober  faces  of  things.  There  is  moreover  a  distinct  difference 
between  humour  and  wit,  though  it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to 
"  split  the  difference  "  between  them,  and  assign  to  each  its  proper 
proportion.  In  some  mental  constitutions  the  two  faculties  as  it 
were  intersphere  each  other,  their  very  wit  being  humorous,  and 
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Lr  humour  witty,  as  in  the  case  of  Thomas  Fuller  before  referred 
Perhaps  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  humour,  as  dis- 
gnished  from  wit,  chiefly  shows  itself  by  a  happy  and  innocent 
fcggeration  of  things,  loves  to  go  round  them,  is  fond  of  "  keeping 
up,*  where  wit  would  give  you  a  quick  bright  nod  and  be  off.  As  a 
ecimenof  what  we  mean  we  may  quote  Be  Quincey's  celebrated 
iiicism  on  the  style  of  Kant,  the  German  philosopher: — "Kant  was  a 
eat  man;  but  he  was  obtuse,  and  deaf  as  an  antediluvian  boulder ; 
ith  regard  to  language  and  its  capacities,  he  has  sentences  which  have 
«n  measure!  by  a  carpenter ,  and  some  of  them  were  two  feet  eight  by  six 
*chet.  Now  a  sentence  with  that  enormous  6pan  iafit  only  for  the  use 
P  «  megatherium  or  a  preadamite."     This  we  need  hardly  say  is  a 

tghlj  humorous  critique,  but  not,  according  to  the  accepted  canon, 
itty. 

ft  is  also  a  fact  worthy  of  being  noted  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those 
10  have  been  most  richly  dowered  with  humour  have  also  been 
^•rkable  for  the  possession  of  the  deepest  sensibility  and  tender- 
18  of  feeling.  None,  for  instance,  ever  took  a  more  serious  view  of 
Daan  nature,  or  was  more  powerfully  affected  by  the  sight  of  its 
3Q*ie8,  than  was  the  late  Dr.  Guthrie,  of  Edinburgh,  and  yet  none 
r°  gifted  with  a  brighter  and  more  genial  humour  than  he.  It 
***e  out  conspicuously  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  and  even  on 
deathbed  could  not  be  suppressed.     "  Heave  awa,  lads,  I'm  no  deed 

*  was  spoken  in  one  of  his  dying  hours  to  his  sons,  as  they  raised 
2  on  his  bed,  a  gleam  of  the  old  humour  breaking  out  by  the  side  of 

*  deep  pathos  of  feeling  which  prompted  the  request  that  they 
Bid  sing  h\m  a  "  bairn's  hymn  "  as  he  passed  away.  And  so  it  has 
*&  with  others.    The  greatest  humorists  have  often  been  men  of 

x&ost  earnest  heart,  and  of  the  deepest  tenderness  and  sensibility 

feeling.    The  philosophy  of  this  may  not  be  very  easily  explicable,. 

the  fact  itself  is  sufficiently  patent.    "  The  essence  of  humour," 

*  Carlyle,  "  is  sensibility,  warm  tender  feeling  with  all  forms  of 
Btenoe;"  and  adds,  of  Jean  Paul's  humour,  that  in  "  Richter's  smile 
*lf,  a  touching  pathos  may  lie  hid  too  deep  for  tears."  Thus 
iixg  sanction  and  warrant  to  what  another  author  has  said,  thai 
•it  requires  a  good  head,  humour  a  good  heart  and  good  spirits." 

a  word,  as  we  understand  it,  true,  genuine  humour  is  the 
^welling  and  outgush  of  the  heart's  best  feelings  in  their  most 
JMrfol  mood,  and  when  linked  to  piety  reaches  its  fullest  and 
ighest  perfection. 

It  is  a  proposition,  which  would  not  lie  beyond  possibility  of  proof, 
w  those  who  have  occupied  the  most  prominent  positions  in  the 
tafrtiaii  Church,  and  who  under  God  have  been  instrumental  in 
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effecting  the  greatest  amount  of  spiritual  good,  have  been  endoi 
more  or  less  with  this  faculty  of  humour.     It  was  so  with  the 
Paul   himself,  who  had  an  unmistakable   sense  of  it  seaming 
nature.    In  his  very  interesting  and  instructive  treatise  on  " 

Private  Letters  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John,"  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cox  says  ? 

"A  very  striking  essay  might  be  written  on  the  Humour  of  St.  Paxil. 
There  are  abundant  materials  for  it  No  one  at  all  conversant  with*  Vn'q 
epistles  in  the  Greek  can  doubt  that  a  very  strong  vein  of  humour  ran 
through  his  mind,  or  that  he  freely  used  this,  as  all  other  gifts,  in  tie 
service  of  Christ.  In  the  first  epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  for  instance,  le 
again  and  again  takes  up  the  admissions  or  boasts  of  the  Corinthian 
converts,  and  holds  them  up  in  the  most  ludicrous  and  absurd  lights, 
that  he  may  shame  his  readers  out  of  their  follies  and  sins."     It  is 
however  more  especially  in  his  letter  to  Philemon  that  this  vein  of 
humour  which  ran  through  Paul's  mind  manifests  itself    The  humour 
does  not  appear  in  our  English  version,  but  anyone  at  all  acquainted 
with  Greek  will  instantly  detect  it.     As  Mr.  Cox  says,    the  humour 
is  not  profound,  it  is  simply  a  pun,  a  play  upon  words,  yet  I  can   con- 
ceive that  Paul  uttered  it  with  a  somewhat  sad  and  wistful  face.     The 
jest  lies  in  the  name  of  the  slave.     Onesimus  means  "  profitable  "    w 
"  useful  /'  because  of  the  meaning  of  the  word,  it  was  a  common  nfltxne 
among  the  slaves  of  antiquity.    In  the  10th  and  11th  verses  of  tliis 
letter  Paul  writes  : — "  I  beseech  thee  for  my  own  child  whom  I  lx»w 
begotten   in  my  bonds,  for  Onesimus,"  or  as  we    should    say,     *or 
u  Profitable  " — 4<  who  was  once  unprofitable  to  thee,  but  now  is  T*™' 
fitable  both  to  thee  and  to  me."     Again,  in  the  20th  verse,  the    "p^J 
upon  words  reappears: — "Yea,  brother,  lot  me  have  profit  of  tho«." 
Though  the  jest  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  of  very  singular  excelled*06* 
yet  it  gives  us  a  very  interesting  glimpse  of  a  feature  of  Pf*^'8 
character  which  is  not  very  often  noticed  and  set  out 

What  was  thus  true  with  regard  to  the  Apostle  Paul  is  true  als°  m 
relation  to  many  others  who  have  taken  prominent  parts  in  mBH&W 
Church  history ;  they  have  most  of  them  been  endowed,  more  or  l^8S» 
with  this  faculty  of  humour.     Take  for  instance  the  case  of  Ifafc^j11 
Luther,  whose  character  certainly  had  a  stern  and  strong  side  to  "» 
as  the  nature  of  the  times  required.     There  was  a  passion     ^D 
vehemence  about  him  which  swept  along  like  a  tornado,  when  he    ^ 
to  confront  such  assemblies  as  the  Diet  of  Worms,  or  to  cross    *5^n" 
troversial  swords  with  that  exemplary  "  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  ^^-^ 
Henry  the  Eighth  (who,  as  his  jester  told  him,  would  have  done  a  &*** 
deal  better  if  he  had  left  the  Faith  to  defend  itself).     But  there     ***? 
also  a  very  bright  and  vivacious  side  to  Luther's  nature,  a  che©**^' 
humorous  element,  which  made  him  a  very  welcome  guest  ixx     ^e 
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1  whioh  he  moved.  Those  who  have  read  that  enter - 
cresting  book,  "  Luther's  Table  Talk,"  will  remembei 
:  amusing  instances  of  the  Great  Reformer's  jocularity 
nd  sprightly  sallies  of  humour.  And  what  shall  we 
honest  Hugh  Latimer,  the  alleged  prince  of  Protestant 
)se  arrows  went  home  to  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  bo.th 
nmon,  not  because  they  were  viscous  with  venom,  but 
ere  pointed  with  wit  and  feathered  with  humour  ?  It 
3ve,  who  told  the  farmers  about  watering  the  milk,  and 
»st  barley  at  the  top  when  they  took  it  to  market,  and 
be  must  stop,  lest  he  should  be  showing  th*m  how  to  do 
nd  it  was  he — was  it  not  ? — who  told  of  the  woman  who 
.ny  sleep  till  they  took  her  to  the  parish  church,  and 
r  she  heard  the  voice  of  the  parson  she  went  off  to  sleep 
he  general  imagination,  the  figure  of  John  Knox,  the 
er,  stands  out  from  the  pages  of  history  as  nothing  but 
rowed,  morose-looking  Puritan  iconoclast ;  a  man  "  who 
face  of  man,"  but  who  dared  to  go  on  preaching,  even 
i  loaded  carbine  levelled  at  his  head :  and  yet,  as  Carlyle 
ad  a  rich  vein  of  humour  running  through  him,  a  loving 
mgh  mounting  up  over  the  earnest  visage  of  him,  a 
man,  with  faces  that  loved  him."  The  names  also  of 
aid,  John  Berridge,  Christmas  Evans,  William  Dawson, 
John  Ash  worth,  and  Norman  MoLeod  among  the  dead, 
Ward  Beecher,  Hugh  Stowell  Brown,  Dwight  Moody, 
1,  and  Joseph  Parker  among  the  living,  may  be  cited 
f  men  who  have  been  remarkably  successful  in  winning 
t,  and  building  up  the  Christian  Church,  and  yet,  as  is 
to,  they  have  been  all  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  noted 
ion  and  employment  of  this  faculty  of  humour, 
r  estimation,  however,  there  are  none  in  whom  this 
»n  more  fully  developed,  and  by  whom  it  has  been  more 
d  advantageously  used,  than  in  and  by  the  present  re- 
•  of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  Charles  Haddon 
"  best  representative  of  Latimer,'1  as  he  has  been  termed. 
>ne  with  Mr.  Spurgeon  himself  in  the  detestation  which 
ed  in  his  lecture  on  "  Eccentric  Preachers  "  against  the 
gar  buffoonery  of  those  who  would  turn  the  Christian 
mountebank's  rostrum,  by  resorting  to  tricks  of  manner 
t  speech  merely  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  attention  to 
ther  than  to  their  message  (if  they  have  one).  It  is 
kS  these,  who  "  put  on  the  cap,  and  ring  the  bells  of  the 
>wper  directs  his  well-known  withering  rebuke.    It  is, 
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indeed, pitiful  to  "court  grins"  whore  souls  should  be  wooed;  to  play 
Punch,  when  Christ  should  be  preached ;  and  no  rebuke  can  be  too 
severe  that  may  be  directed  against  those  who,  of  set  purpose,  wear 
the  motley  in  the  pulpit.     Mr.  Spurgeon,  however,  need  entertain  no 
fear  of  figuring  in  such  a  category  as  this,  in  the  estimation  of  all 
sensible  people,  although  he  has  been  honoured  with  attempts  to 
have  his  name  placed  there.     The  wonderful  world-wide    influence 
which  he  is  exerting  through  the  medium  of  his  preached  and  pub- 
lished sermons,  and  the  vast  train  of  spiritual  agencies  which  he  is 
setting  in  motion  by  means  of  his  Pastors'  College,  Orphanage,  **\A 
other  Institutions  connected  with  the  Tabernacle,  all  go  to  demonstrate 
that  he  has  upon  himself  and  his  work  the  broad  seal  of  the  divine 
blessing  and  approval     And  yet,  as  everyone  who  is  acquainted  with 
him  knows,  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  remarkable  for  his  broad  laughing  humour, 
his  innocent  love  of  fun,  and  fascinating  bonhomm*.    He  is  a  practi- 
cal embodiment  and  exemplification  of  his  own  uttered  sentiment,  "  It 
is  a  glorious  thing  to  see  humour  consecrated  to  God,  and  the  long 
dolorous  faces  of  hypocrites  put  to  shame."    It  is  not  a  part  of  his 
creed,  that  gloom  is  godliness,  as  the  following,  from  his  "  Lectures 
to  my  Students, "  bears  witness.    "  I  don't  believe,"  he  says,  "in 
going  about  like  certain  monks,  whom  I  saw  in  Borne,  who  salute 
each    other    in    sepulchral   tones,  and  convey    the  pleasant  infor- 
mation, « Brother,  we  mna*  die  '  to  which    lively  salutation    each 
lively  brother   of   the  oraer  replies,   '  Yes,  brother,  we  must  die V 
I  was  glad  to  be  assured  upon  such  good  authority  that  all  these  lazy 
fellows  are  about  to  die  ;  upon  the  whole,  it  is  about  the  best  thing 
they  can  do ;  but  till  that  event  occurs,  they  might  use  some  more 
comfortable  mode  of  salutation."    His  "  Lectures  to  my  Students,"  in 
fact,  are  full  from  beginning  to  end  of  the  fine  "  pawkie"  humour,  and 
ready  piquant  wit,  for  which  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  remarkable.     But  for 
practical  shrewdness,  or  as  Coleridge  once  termed  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
for  "  potted  wisdom,"  commend  us  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's  celebrated  work, 
"  John  Ploughman's  Talk,"  written  by  him  in  a  semi-humorous  vein, 
but  which  we  hesitate  not  to  say  contains  as  much  sound  proverbial 
philosophy  as  may  be  found  in  any  other  book  outside  the  Bible. 
As  it  is  emphatically  a  "  book  for  the  million,"  and  as  no  doubt  the 
million  have  read  it,  and  been  fascinated  by  its  rich  budget  of  racy 
humour  and  sound  common  sense,  there  is  no  need  for  giving  samples 
of  it  here.    We  refer  to  it  now  simply  as  an  illustration  of  the  point 
we  are  seeking  to  impress,  that  the  gift  of  humour,  like  other  gifts, 
may  be  very  advantageously  and  christianly  employed ;  and  that  when 
so  employed,  it  has  upon  it  the  seal  of  the  Divine  sanction  and  approval. 
A  by  no  means  unimportant  object  will  have  been  gained  if  by  the 
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foregoing  remarks  upon  the  Christian  use  of  Wit  and  Humour  any 
impetus  shall  have  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  a  more  complete 
and  sunny  type  of  religion  on  the  part  of  those  whose  professed 
Christianity  has  been  of  too  gloomy  and  gothic  a  description.     Life 
we  know  has  its  serious  and  solemn  aspects,  and  the  general  temper 
of  the  Christian  mind  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  seriousness.    But 
life  hasit8  brightand  attractive  aspects,  as  well  as  its  seasons  when  the 
Heart  mounts  up  like  a  bird,  and  all  nature  appears  to  be  set  to  God's 
music.    And  it  would  be  a  pitiful  thing  and  an  unchristian  thing  at 
such  times  to  attempt  to  put  out  the  bright  lights  which  God  has 
enkindled  around  us,  and  to  put  a  hush  upon  all  the  pleasant  harp 
tones  which  He  has  struck  within  us,  under  the  idea  that  it  is 
incompatible  with  the  seriousness  and  gravity  of  deportment  which 
should  at  all  times  characterise  Christians.  When  properly  understood 
and  rightly  received  Christianity  demonstrates  its  affinity  with  every- 
thing that  is  brightest  and  best  and  most  joyous  in  our  nature — proves 
itself  as  much  adapted  for  weddings  as  for  funerals,  for  youth  with  its 
brightness  and  vivacity,  as  for  old  age  with  its  growing  infirmity  and 
nearness  to  the  grave ;  and  it  is  both  a  libel  and  caricature  upon  its 
true   character  to  go  about,  as  Mr.   Gough  said  in  his  lecture  on 
44  Peculiar  People,"  talking  of  religion  in  a  mournful  voice  which 
seemed  to  say,  (<If  you'll  only  get  religion  you  will  soon  be  as 
miserable  as  ourselves."    In  a  word,  let  us  clearly  understand  this, 
that  Christianity  interdicts  nothing  but  sin,  does  not  crush  out  any  of. 
oar  natural  faculties  and  instincts,  but  purifies  them,  sets  them  on  the 
right  track,  fixes  them  on  the  right  objects,  and  enables  us  to  glorify 
God  with  a  whole  and  undivided  nature.    We  will  let  Cowper,  the 
truly  Christian  poet,  practically  and  poetically  conclude  for  us  the 
whole  matter : — 

"  Artist  attend !  jour  brushes  and  your  paint 
Produoe  them — take  a  chair — now  draw  a  saint. 
Oh  sorrowful  and  sad  !  the  streaming  tears 
Channel  her  cheeks — a  Niobe  appears. 
Is  this  a  saint  ?  Throw  tints  and  all  away ! 
True  piety  is  cheerful  as  the  day. 
Will  creep  indeed,  and  heave  a  pitying  moan 
For  others'  woes,  but  smiles  upon  her  own/' 

John  Cuttell. 
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f  |ifirc  Temperance  movement,  after  bitter  and  unreasonable  opposi- 

JL    tion,  is  gaining  ground  everywhere.    To  us  who  have  been  in  the 

{hick  of  the  conflict,  and  have  abstained  from  the  use  of  intoxicating 

liquors  forty-five  years,  the  advancement  is  extremely  gratifying. 
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Heroes  in  the  Strife ;  or.  The  Temperance  Testimonies  of  some  Eminent  1 
by  Fbedebick  Sherlock  (London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  Paternot 
row),  is  a  book  containing  much  useful  matter.  The  author  w 
have  difficulty  in  making  the  selection  of  names,  but,  with  one  ox 
exceptions,  we  think  he  has  acted  judiciously.  It  is  interestin 
•read  what  is  said  of  John  Bright,  M.P.,  "  the  Free-trade  orator/' 
appears  that  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  on  his  public  ca 
as  an  advocate  of  Temperance.  "  Mr.  Bright  first  spoke  in 
Unitarian  School-room  at  Catleyland  Head,  near  Healey.  '  On 
way  there,'  we  are  told,  'he  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Oliver  Orme 
recited  to  each  other  their  prepared  speeches;  and  it  was  arras 
between  them  that  they  were  to  prompt  each  other  if  there  were 
likelihood  of  a  breakdown.  The  room  was  crowded,  and  Mr.  Br 
in  beginning  his  address  was  very  nervous,  but  gained  confidenc 
he  proceeded,  and  delivered  his  speech  with  effect,  and  was  war 
applauded"1  (p.  15).  Particulars  are  given  of  Bishop  Temple,  B 
"  the  Temperance  Teacher."  His  lordship  remarked,  at  a  mee 
held  at  Torquay,  December,  1879,  "  Has  not  a  marvellous  ehi 
come  over  the  medical  profession — a  perfectly  honest  change  ?  1 
were  honest  undoubtedly  years  ago,  when,  according  to  their  loo 
ledge  at  the  time,  they  told  us  that  intoxicating  liquors  were  a 
lutely  necessary  for  our  health ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  they 
equally  honest  now,  when  they  tell  us  that  they  have  discovered  i 
there  is  no  such  necessity,  and  that  the  cases  in  which  there  is 
real  need  for  such  support  of  the  bodily  health  are  comparati 
Tare ;  theirs,  I  believe,  is  a  real,  honest,  genuine  conviction  "  (p.  7 

We  cannot  be  too  often  taken  back  to  the  period  of  the  Refer 
tion.  It  was  a  grand  new  departure.  There  is  much  of 
interesting,  in  fact  and  style,  in  Cecily :  a  Tale  of  the  English  Refot 
tion.  By  Emma  Leslie.  (London:  Wesleyan  Conference  Off 
Queen  Mary  went  about  her  ecclesiastical  work  in  a  way  very  sin 
to  the  High-Church  party  of  our  day.  "  No  time  was  to  be  los 
removing  the  great  Bibles  that  had  been  chained  to  the  desk  in  ei 
church  for  the  use  of  all  who  desired  to  read  them.  The  common 
tables  were  also  removed,  and  altars,  with  their  elaborate  orname 
and  fittings,  were  soon  set  up.  There  was  plenty  of  work  now  for 
-wax-chandlers,  painters,  and  gilders,  for  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  !l 
-Commandments,  which  had  been  engraved  above  each  common 
table,  were  painted  out,  and  images  of  the  saints,  or  pickufes,  to 
their  place,  surrounded  by  a  blaze  of  light  from  enormous  cand 
kept  burning  before  them  "  (pp.  149, 150).  A  very  good  book  thii 
for  the  young,  as  an  introduction  to  standard  works  on  the  subject 
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t :  Daily  Lessons  in  the  Gospels.  By  Bey.  G.  Stbingeb 
le  publishers.)  This  is  for  devotional  use,  and  therefore 
a  not  consecutive.  The  book  consists  of  fragments.  We 
asure  of  being  acquainted  with  the  author,  and,  as  we 
;,  he  is  most  clear  and  practical.     The  expositions  are 

evangelical,  and  cannot  be  read  without  much  spiritual 
thodist  Pioneer  :  the  Life  and  Labours  of  John  Smith.  By 
&les  H.  Crookshank,  M.A.  (Same  publishers.)  Here 
f  notices  of  the  origin  and  early  history  of  Methodism 
arts  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  How  many  John  Smiths 
wns  there  have  been  in  the  United  Kingdom  we  cannot 
John  Smith  of  this  interesting  biography  was  evidently 
isual  energy  and  piety.  We  are  taken  back  to  the  year 
e  favoured  with  an  instructive  history  of  the  rise  and 
ethodism  in  Ireland.  Marvels  of  grace  are  recorded. 
1  powerful  Wesley  frequently  comes  before  the  reader. — 
7isitorJs  Companion.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Boyd  Cakpenteb, 
>n :  Elliot  Stock,  Paternoster-row.)  This  is  a  handbook 
1,  help,  and  encouragement  for  those  engaged  in  district 
eaking  of  the  "  meek,  inoffensive  visitor,"  Mr.  Carpenter 
She  is  good,  very  good ;  but  flabby,  very  flabby.     She 

she  forgets  that  the  district  visitor  must  be  alive  to  the 
i  of  struggling  existence  around  her,  and  be  possessed  of 
ve  of  lovingness  not  to  be  too  easily  daunted  or  shocked." 
as  are  sensible,  and  without  sectarian  narrowness. — 
ty  Lectures:  1st  vol.,  Biology;  2nd  vol,  Transcendentalism. 
Ioseph  Cook.     (London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.)    These 

from  the  author's  revised  edition,  and  under  his  direct 
re  have  often  referred  to  Mr.  Cook's  lectures,  and  always 
pproval.  He  is  safe  in  his  facts,  and  logical  in  his  con- 
e  venture  to  say  that  no  living  writer  surpasses,  if  any 
m,  in  critical  and  popular  exposition.  As  Mr.  Melville 
he  preface  of  the  first  volume,  few  have  challenged,  his 
"  An  anonymous  writer  in  '  The  New  Englander,'  who 
e  a  specialist,  finds  Mr.  Cook's  stride  across  the  gulf 
ical  and  spiritual  life  too  wide  for  him.  And  any  man 
>,  who  is  determined  to  accept  no  help  from  the  other 
;  the  leap.  It  is  because  Mr.  Cook  refuses  no' real  help 
self  to  him  from  any  quarter  that  he  finds  firm  footing 
s  to  which  he  climbs." — The  Beautiful  in  Christianity ;  or, 
ifieation,  dc.  By  Silas  Henn.  (London :  Primitive 
ok-room,  6,  Sutton-street,  Commercial-road.)  This  is  the 
a,  revised  and  enlarged.  There  is  much  discrimination 
chapter  on  "  What  is  not  implied  in  Entire  Sanctification. " 
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BY  SILAS  K.   HOCKING,  F.R.H.S. 

Author    op    "Rkedypord,"    "  Hbb  Bajranr,"     "Hn    Fatkbb,     r  "Alio 

Green,"  &o.  &c. 


CHAPTER  V. 

IN  WHICH  FRED  STEWART  AS3ERT3  HIS  AUTHORITY. 

"  Some  murmur  when  their  sky  is  dear, 

And  wholly  bright  to  view, 
If  one  small  speck  of  dark  appear 

In  their  great  hearen  of  bine. 
And  some  .with  thankful  love  are  filled 

If  but  one  streak  of  light, 
One  ray  of  God's  good  mercy,  gild 

The  darkness  of  their  night."  Taurcs. 

FOR  the  first  few  weeks  after  his  father's  death,  Fred  seemed  to  be  consider- 
ably sobered.  He  was  careful,  however,  not  to  betray  any  emotion ;  ****i 
would  be,  according  to  bis  notion,  an  evidence  of  weakness ;  and  as  he  was  in  his 
sixteenth  year  and  tall  for  his  age,  he  was  anxious  to  be  looked  upon  no  longer* 
as  a  boy,  but  as  a  young  man.  Of  late  he  had  been  wearing  a  tall  hat  on  Sunday*) 
and  sporting  a  cane,  in  addition  to  smoking  cheap  cigars  and  **lMng  slang,  and  ^ 
anyone  had  spoken  of  him  as  "  a  boy"  he  would  have  felt  insulted. 

Regarding  himself  therefore  as  a  man,  he  considered  that  it  would  ill 
with  his  dignity  to  betray  emotion  at  the  loss  of  his  father.     It  might  be 
for  women  and  children  to  weep :  he  did  not  at  all  blame  Ivy  for  giving  way 
tears,  but  for  himself —a  young  gentleman  that  wore  a  tall  hat  and  smoked  oufe 
— to  be  seen  weeping  was  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

Nevertheless,  there  can  bo  no  doubt  that  Fred  felt  the  loss  of  his  father,    ; 
felt  it  koenly.    That  his  best  earthly  friend  was  gone  for  ever  he  was  quite  air 
and  he  was  aware  also  that  henceforth  ho  would  have  to  fight  his  own  way  in  7 
and  that  if  ever  ho  got  to  bo  a  gentleman,  it  would  have  to  be  by  his  own  exerti-* 
"While  his  father  was  alivo  he  never  troubled  about  ways  and  means.    If 
father's  income  was  small  he  knew  it  was  regular,  and  though  there  hadn 
been  any  extravagance  in  the  little  cottage,  on  the  other  hand,  want  had  n> 
come  nigh  it.      The  great  problem  he  had  to  solve  now  was  how  to  live 
nothing.     As  a  draper's  apprentice  he  was  not  earning  a  penny,  and  thong 
was  clever  at  making  nets,  he  knew  quite  well  that  she  could  not  earn  eno 
supply  all  their  wants. 

This  consideration,  therefore,  was  quite  sufficient  to  sober  Fred  for  awhi 
Ivy  began  to  hope  that  their  great  loss  might  not  be  an  umixed  evil,  and  t 
chastening  of  sorrow  might  do  her  brother  good,  and  lead  him  into  better ' 

As  Tom  Mason  had  predicted,  Ivy  bore  her  sorrow  like  a  saint.     For  litf 
sake  she  repressed  her  tears,  and  tried  to  be  cheerful.     It  was  hard  wor 
times,  and  many  a  night,  while  her  brothers  were  asleep,  Ivy  gave  vent  to 
in  bitter,  scalding  tears ;  but  in  the  morning  she  seemed  cheerful  again,  ai 
knew  how  much  she  suffered  or  how  keenly  she  felt  her  loss. 

Each  afternoon,  when  the  weather  was  fine,  Ivy  took  Ned  in  her 
carried  him  down  to  the  sea.    For  the  first  few  days  after  her  loss  Ir 
bhe  won     never  love  the  sea  again,  but  that  feeling  soon  passed  aw 
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tiAie  she  seemed  to-lbve-it  with  a  more  passionate  love  flian  before.  lis  dreamy 
monotone  soothed  her  aching  heart,  and  though  it  made  her  weep  sometimes,  her 
tears  did  her  good. 

With  little  Ned  on  her  knee  she  would  sit  far  out  on  the  rocks  and  watch  the 
shimmering  sunlight  on  the  sea,  stretching  away  into  what  seemed  endless  space, 
or  listen  to  the  low  murmur  of  the  waves  surging  softly  among  the  rocks. 

Sometimes  she  used  to  wonder  if  her  father  could  hear  the  waves  beating  above 

fci&  head  for  evermore.    Then  she  would  lift  her  eyes  again  to  the  sunset  sky,  and 

think  of  him  not  as  lying  asleep  in  some  hollow  of  the  ocean-bed,  but  as  living  in 

a  land  far  beyond  the  golden  gates  of  the  dying  day,  where  sin  and  sorow,  pain 

*nd  toil,  should  trouble  him  no  more  for  ever. 

And  for  awhile  she  would  forget  her  own  heartache  and  loss,  as  fancy  pictured 
the  meeting  between  her  father  and  mother  in  that  far-off  land,  and  she  would  be 
Ci*d  for  a  little  while  in  the  thought  of  their  bliss,  and  rejoice  because  they  were 
tappy  and  would  never  part  again. 

But  Ned  often,  unwittingly,  disturbed  Ivy's  dreams  by  some  sudden  and  un- 
expected question.  Sometimes  when  the  Primrose  hove  in  sight  he  would  clap 
hia  hands  in  glee,  and  shout  "Daddy!"  and  "  Cap'n  Jack,"  again  and  again,  till 
It/  would  whisper,  "  Don't,  lovey ;  daddy  is  not  in  the  Primrose  now."  And  the 
Ettk  fellow  would  look  up  in  her  face  with  wondering  eyes,  and  after  a  pause 

*t*ld  answer,  "  Oh,  I  forget ;  daddy's  gone  up  into  the  sky  to  see  mammy,  ain'  t 
fylvy?" 

And  Jjj  would  press  him  to  her  bosom  and  whisper,  "  Yes,  darling ;  daddy's1 

kppy  now." 
The  day  following  that  on  which  James  Stewart  was  drowned  Captain  Jack 
J^ght  Ivy  a  month's  wages  that  were  due  to  her  father ;  and  this,  added  to  a 
***  pounds  she  had  saved  in  her  capacity  of  housekeeper  out  of  her  weekly 
aQo***ioe,  enabled  them  to  tide  over  the  first  two  months  without  difficulty.  But 
**  the  end  of  that  time  Ivy  saw  very  clearly  that  unless  something  was  done  to 
"VPfamtnt  the  little  she  could  earn  at  making  and  mending  nets,  they  would  havo 
*°  **r?B  or  else  apply  to  the  parish  for  relief,  and  she  told  her  brother  so. 

***d  listened  in  dogged  silence  to  what  she  had  to  say.    He  was  not  at  all  sur- 

1™^ ;  in  fact,  he  had  been  expecting  some  such  communication  for  several  days 

<**fc>  Irot  it  was  none  the  less  palatable  because  it  was  expected. 

"Well,  Fred,"  said  Ivy,  at  length,  seeing  he  did  not  speak,  "  what  are  we  to 
4o?*»  « 

^  WhatfB  the  use  of  asking  me  P  "  he  said,  sullenly. 

**ut  who  shall  I  ask  P "  she  replied.  "  I  cannot  keep  on  the  house  upon 
r7***g,  and  you  are  the  eldest,  and  now  that  we  have  no  father  I  have  no  one  to 
**  *P  to  but  you." 

And  do  you  expect  that  I  am  going  to  work  to  maintain  the  lot  of  you  ?  "  he 
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^  *  am  willing  to  do  my  part,  Fred,"  she  answered,  meekly. " 
.  "^fcd  a  fine  part  it  is  when  it  is  done  !  "  he  sneered. 
**  you  will  show  me  how  I  can  do  more,  Fred,  I  will  so  gladly  do  it,"  she 


,     Oh  yes,  I  dare  say,  just  like  you  girls— can  do  nothing  unless  you  are  shown ! " 

*«*»wled. 

Ok,  Fred,"  she  said,  the  tears  starting  in  her  eyes,  "I  do  try  to  do  my  beet, 
^though  I  can't  get  enough  to  keep  us  all,  I  do  get  a  little."  She  might  have 
**"*d  that  it  was  more  than  he  did,  but  she  would  not  provoke  him  if  she  could 
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"Get  a  little!"  he  said,  mockingly ;  "  well,  you  have  told  the  truth  for  once,  it 
is  a  little,  and  no  mistake." 

This  Ivy  felt  was  too  bad.  She  could  bear  a  great  deal,  and  did  bear  a  great 
deal  every  day  of  her  life;  but  this  was  going  too  far,  so  she  spoke  up  with 
spirit — 

"  Well,  Fred,  little  or  much,  it  is  more  than  you  get,  for  you  get  nothing." 
In  a  moment  he  turned  upon  her  fiercely.      "  Look  here,"  he  said,  binning  the 
words  between  his  teeth,  "talk  in  that  way  again,  and  you'll  wish  you  hadn't! 
Remember,  I'm  master  in  this  house." 

"  I  don't  want  to  anger  you,"  she  said,  M  but  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  we 
can't  live  on  nothing." 

*«  Well,  what  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  do  P '•  he  growled. 

1  'Well,*  said  Ivy,  speaking  slowly,  and  watching  the  effect  of  her  words, 
"  Captain  Jack  says  that  as  poor  father  was  so  long  in  his  service,  and  was  in  hit. 
service  when  he  died,  he  is  willing  to  take  you  on  in  poor  father's  place,  and 
though  you  would  be  worth  nothing  at  the  first,  he  will  give  you  half  what  he  gave 
father." 

"  And  do  you  think  I  will  accept  such  an  offer  F  "  he  said. 

"  Why  not  P"  Ivy  asked. 

"  Why  not  P  Bo  you  think  that  I  will  ever  stoop  to  be  a  common  fisherman  ? 
Do  you  think  I  would  bemean  myself  by  wearing  fustian  and  a  blue  jersey  P" 

"  You  might  do  worse,"  she  answered.  "  And  was  father  any  the  worse  because 
he  wore  a  jersey  P  For  my  part,  I  don't  see  any  stooping  in  it,  and  surely  it  is 
better  than  starvation." 

"  I  don't  know  whether  it  is  or  no,"  he  said,  savagely  ;  and  then  the  subject 
dropped,  and  was  not  alluded  to  again  for  several  days.  In  the  meanwhile,  Fred 
evidently  thought  a  good  deal  about  the  matter,  for  one  morning  he  said  to  Ivy, 
"  I  wish  I'd  never  been  born :  to  think  that  I  should  have  to  come  down  to  be  a 
fisherman,  after  all." 

Ivy  was  delighted  with  the  change  that  evidently  had  come  over  him,  and 
answered  cheerfully — 

"  But  you  may  get  to  be  the  owner  of  a  boat  in  time,  you  know." 

"  Bah !  I  hate  the  sight  of  boats !"  he  snarled;  "  but  there's  no  help  for  it,  I 
suppose,"  and  then  the  subject  dropped  again. 

In  a*few  days,  however,  Fred  seemed  to  get  pretty  well  reconciled  to  what  he 
nailed  his  "  horrid  fate."  He  was  very  sulky  and  cross,  it  is  true  ;  but  then  his 
temper  was  never  very  sweet  at  the  best  of  times.  And  Ivy  was  quite  disposed  to 
make  all  allowance  for  his  disappointment.  In  fact,  she  sincerely  pitied  him,  and 
so  humoured  him  all  she  possibly  could. 

At  length  the  day  was  fixed  when  Fred  should  take  his  place  on  board  the 
Primrose,  and.Ivy's  heart  beat  high  with  hope  and  with  thankfulness  that  their 
way  in  life  seemsd  opening  up  bo  plainly  before  them.  She  could  not  but  hope 
that  Fred  would  get  over  his  disappointment,  and  settle  down  into  a  steady,  in- 
dustrious man ;  and  she  began  to  picture  to  herxelf  a  peaceful,  if  not  a  happy, 
future. 

But  while  Ivy  was  busy  building  her  castles  in  the  air,  Fred  was  busy  ^g^w>Si>iiiy 
the  contents  of  their  father's  desk,  which  had  never  been  opened  since  his  death. 
There  wore  a  good  many  old  letters  and  papers,  which  he  put  aside  as  rubbish, 
but  at  length  he  alighted  on  a  small  book,  which  he  began  to  examine  with  some 
care.  At  length  a  joyful  cry  escaped  his  lips,  and,  leaping  to  his  feet,  he  kicked 
over  the  chair  on  which  ho  had  been  sitting,  and  rushed  down  the  stairs  as  though 
a  lion  were  at  his  heels. 
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1    "  "Whit  is  the  matter  P  "  said  Ivy,  looking  up  in  astonishment. 

•*  Plenty !"  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  sparkling  with  excitement.     "  So  much  the 
mavfcter,  in  fact,  that  there'll  be  none  of  your  jerseys  for  me ! " 
**  "What  do  you  mean,  Fred  f  "  said  Ivy,  in  bewilderment. 
••  "Why,  I  mean  this,"  he  said,  flourishing  the  little  book  that  he  had  found,  "  I 
find,  from  this  book  that  father  has  £160  in  the  bank ;  and  as  he  has  made  no  will,. 
ax.d  I  am  the  eldest,  I  shall  take  charge  of  the  lot.    Think  of  that.   I  am  now  a> 
man  of  property.     I  am  the  owner  of  £160,  and  so  I  shall  use  it  as  I  think  fit. 
Hurrah  !    Let  who  will  be  a  fisherman,  but  Fred  Stewart  is  above  it." 

Ivy  knew  nothing  about  law,  so  she  saw  all  her  hopes  vanish  in  a  moment.  Insteaa 
of  rejoicing  in  what  most  people  would  call  their  good  fortune,  she  could  almost  have 
-wished  that  the  money  was  lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  She  knew  enough  of 
her  'brother's  character  to  dread  the  effect  of  this  sudden  turn  in  his  fortune,  and 
thavt  night  she  prayed,  as  she  never  had  prayed  before,  that  the  money  her  father- 
had  struggled  so  hard  to  save  might  not  prove  her  brother's  curse. 

In  leas  than  twenty-four  hours  Ivy  saw  a  change  in  Fred's  demeanour.  He  wae- 
more  arrogant  and  dictatorial  than  he  had  ever  been  before.  Little  Ned  cowered 
before  him  as  he  would  before  an  ogre,  and  Ivy  was  ordered  to  do  this  and  that  in 
the  moat  offensive  manner. 

Once,  when  she  ventured  to  demur  to  something  he  had  commanded,  he  brought 
his  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a  bang,  and  glaring  at  her  as  though  she  had  been 
a  slave,  he  said — 

"  Look  here,  Hiss  Ivy.  Let  me  tell  you,  once  for  all,  that  I  am  the  master  of 
this  establishment,  and  you  will  have  to  do  as  1  tell  you  or  leave,  and  take  the  brat 
along  with  you.  Don't  imagine  that  I'm  going  to  maintain  you,  and  take  your 
sauce.  So  if  you  don't  choose  to  obey  orders,  and  keep  a  civil  tongue  in  your 
head,  you  will  have  to  find  a  home  elsewhere.  Understand,  I  can  do  quite  well 
without  you ;  so  I  give  you  fair  warning,"  saying  which  he  thrust  his  hands  into* 
hie  pockets,  and  strutted  out  of  the  house. 

Poor  Ivy !  was  life  always  to  be  a  burden  to  her,  and  care  her  constant  com- 
panion ?  Was  she  never  to  know  the  joys  of  childhood,  or  realise  the  fulfilment  of 
a  single  hope  f  It  almost  seemed  so.  Xet,  for  her  little  brother's  sake,  she  bore 
her  burden  patiently,  and  bravely  struggled  on,  hoping  sometimes  against  hope, 
and  praying  that  she  might  have  stzength  given  her  to  bear  whatever  the  future 
might  bring,  till  God  should  see  fit  to  end  the  conflict,  and  take  her  and  little  Ned 
to  join  their  parents  in  the  home  whero  heartaches  are  never  known,  and  where 
contentment  reigns  for  ever  and  ever. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Of  WHICH  ONE  BTOVEB  BECOMES  ▲  WASHING  TO  AXOTHZS. 

They  trampled  on  their  youth,  and  faith,  and  leve ; 

They  cast  their  hope  of  humankind  away  ; 
With  Heaven's  clear  messages  they  madly  strove, 

And  conquered,  and  their  spirits  turned  to  clay. 

Lovell. 

Fob  the  first  lew  weeks  after  his  discovery,  Fred  flattered  himself  that  the  dreamt 

of  him  Hfe  was  realised  at  last.    He  always  wanted  to  be  a  gentleman,  and  now  he 

mm*  one.     To  dress  in  fine  linen  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day  had  long  been  the 

heifrht  of  hie  ambition,  and  now  that  mountain  top  of  his  desires  was  reached.  One 

hundred  m<nA  fifty  pounds  he  considered  a  splendid  fortune,  sufficient  to  maintain 

in  comparative  luxury,  if  not  for  life,  yet  for  many  years. 
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At  first  it  was  a  question,  with  him  whether  he  would  remain  in  the  oottage  or 
whether  he  would  not  take  a  larger  house,  and  furnish  it  in  the  moat  modern  style ; 
but  on  making  inquiries  as  to  the  probable  oost  he  was  rather  astonished  to  find 
that  his  entire  fortune  would  scarcely  furnish  a  deoent-sued  house.  He  was 
astonished,  toe,  to  find  that  the  first  ten  sovereigns  he  drew  from  tfre  (bank 
dwindled  away  with  remarkable  rapidity,  and  he  had  not  been  living  as  a  gun  tin 
man  for  a  month  before  he  discovered  that  a  very  decided  hole  had  bean  mads  in 
his  banking  aooonnt. 

Fred  was  rather  crestfallen  at  this,  for  he  saw  that  his  reign  as  a  gentleman 
would  soon  be  over,  unless  he  curtailed  his  expenses,  and  went  in  for  the  most 
rigid  economy.    This  would  be  very  mortifying  to  his  pride,  but  still  there  was  no 
help  for  it.    So  he  gave  up  drinking  champagne  at  the  "Three  Pilchards/ 
went  back  again  to  cheap  cigars.  He  was  more  careful  too  with  his  kid.glova 
bought  fewer  neckties  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  while  Ivy  at. 
had  much  less  cooking  to  do  than  before. 

He  even  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  calculation  of  probable  expenses,  and 
decided  that  on  no  account  must  he  draw  from  the  bank  more  than  a  pound  a 
At  that  rate  his  fortune  would  last  more  than  two  years.    He  would  be 
then,  and  perhaps  by  diligent  cultivation  of  whisker  and  moustache  he  would 
able  to  pass  for  twenty,  and  then  nobody  could  tell  what  would  happen,  perha[ 
would  be  able  to  marry  a  rich  wife,  and  live  in  luxury  all  the  rest  of  his  days. 

On  one  point,  however,  he  was  quite  decided,  and  that  was  he  would  never 
his  hands  with  work.   He  was  a  gentleman  now,  and  he  was  determined  to 
a  gentleman  all  his  life.    The  future  looked  a  little  hazy  occasionally,  but  he 
willing  to  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  had  little  doubt  that  in 
his  dreams  would  be  realised. 

Ivy  saw  with  pain  that  her  worst  fears  were  being  realised.   Only  onoe, 
had  she  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him,  and  then  she  was  met  with  such  a 

of   abuse  and  insult,  that    she    never    dared   to  allude  to    the  subject     

But  she  could  see  clearly  how  matters  would  end ;  she  was  almost  sorry  that  h0  ™" 
not  continue  in  the  extravagant  style  in  which  he  had  commenced,  for  she  tho*u*«T** 
the  sooner  his  money  was  spent  the  sooner  he  would  come  to  his  senses. 

Captain  Jack  was  greatly  annoyed    at  Fred's  conduct,   and  decided  thswfc 
wisest  course  would  be  to  render  no  help  to  the  family  while  any  of 
Stewart's  money  remained. 

He  had  met  Fred  several  times  at  the  "  Three  Pilchards,"  and  was  so  disg<*flf*sf~ 
with  his  pompous  ways  and  loud  slang  that  [he  resolved  to  keep  away  froa*  *^ 
public-house  altogether. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  ever  appeared  to  other  people,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  as  that  wo1 
coxcomb  appears  to  me  ?    Dear  me,  I'm  afraid  I've  been  making  an  idiot  of  B^"^  , 
for  years  past.    Anyhow  that  young  fool  shall  be  a  warning  to  me,"  and  J^ 
started  up  from  his  seat,  leaving  his  glass  of  brandy-and- water  on  the  table* 
marched  off  home. 

His  old  housekeeper  was  much  astonished  to  see  him  home  so  early,  bu& 
wisely  refrained  from  making  any  remarks. 

"  Look  here,  Judy,1'  said  Jack,  "  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  beef*' 
will  do  me  more  good  than  brandy- and- water,  so  if  you'll  get  me  a  good  beef-* 
for  supper,  you'll  earn  my  everlasting  gratitude." 

The  old  woman,  who  had  been  Jack's  nurse  and  loved  him  as  though  he  had 
her  own  child,  was  almost  speechless  with  delight,  for  she  knew  enough  oof 
character  to  be  quite  certain  that  he  meant  a  great  deal  more  than  hit 
appeared  to  convey.    Often  had  she  grieved  that  Jack  was  getting  so  fond  o& 
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^*jfefo*1i0iim,  and  that  he  wasted  his  evening  [among  dissolute  fellows  instead  of 
T^Pming  bis  mind  at  home.  Several  times  she  had  remonstrated  with  him,  bat  all 
**^tu>  purpose.    And  she  saw  how  even  his  generosity  was  becoming  a  snare  to 

5s  "was  only  just  turned  twenty-one,  and  was  handsome,  generous,  and  brave, 

**&  U  teemed  to  the  old  woman  ten  thousand  pities  that  his  manhood  should  be 

**8&ded  at  its  beginning  and  his  life  cursed  by  vicious  habits. 

It  did  not  take  her  long  to  earn  Jack's  "  everlasting  gratitude,"  and  in  a  very 

**t  time  the  young  fellow  was  doing  ample  justice  to  the  fare  that  had  been 

Pitted. 

Hat  night  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch  in  Jack's  history.    He  discovered 

*fer  awhile  that  he  had  a  mind  that  required  feeding  as  well  as  a  body ;  so  the 

*°o*r  1m  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  in  brandy  he  spent  in  books.    And  as 

**  Marly  always  thecase — the  more  he  read  the  more  he  wanted  to  read,  and  know- 

Wge  became  sweet  for  its  own  sake. 

"Don't  you  think  it  mighty  strange,  Judy  ?"  he  said  to  his  old  housekeeper  one 
ermine* 

"  What  is  so  strange,  John  ?  "  she  asked  (Judy  always  called  him  John). 
"Why,  that  one  fool  should  become  a  warning  to  another,"  he  said. 
11  X  don't  understand  you,"  she  replied. 

"  Well,  then,  I'll  tell  you.  I  was  so  disgusted  with  that  young  Stewart  (who,  by 
th*by,  is  going  to  the  bad  as  fast  as  he  can  go),  that  I  resolved  I  would  be  like  him 
110  longer.  I  dare  say  that  I  looked  as  big  a  fool  in  other  people's  eyes  as  he  has 
looked  in  mine,  and  it  makes  me  awful  mad  when  I  think  of  it.  However,  I've 
°*u*hed  playing  the  fool  in  that  direction,  at  any  rate.  I  only  wish  that  I  had  seen 
"tyeelf  as  other  people  must  have  seen  me  before.  But  better  late  than  never,  you 
™w,  and  I  thank  my  stars  that  my  eyes  have  been  opened  at  last.'* 

And  ao  while  Jack  Winchester  was  resolutely  freeing  himself  from  the  ontangle- 
fceata  of  his  youth,  Fred  Stewart  was  daily  strengthening  the  bands  of  evil  habits ' 
*°*t  already  held  him  as  in  a  vice  of  iron. 

He  soon  discovered  that,  notwithstanding  his  economy,  a  pound  a  week  would  not 
**rt  hi*  expenses,  and  with  feelings  akin  to  despair  he  saw  his  fortune  melting 
™  snow  in  the  sunshine.  When  he  had  only  fifty  pounds  left  he  grew  reckless, 
*"*  hegan  to  gamble  at  the  billiard-table  in  the  hope  of  making  money.  Some- 
™ne9  he  won,  and  sometimes  he  lost.  So  time  rolled  on.  At  home  he  was  a  per- 
fot  torment  to  both  Ivy  and  little  Ned,  and  but  for  Ivy's  slender  earnings,  both 
*•  a°d  Ned  would  have  been  left  to  starve. 

_  At  length  the  last  sovereign  was  drawn  from  the  bank  and  spent,  and  Fred 

^9wat  found  himself  in  less  than  twelve  months  after  his  father's  death  penniless ; 

f*r>  worse  than  penniless,  he  was  in  debt  and  disgrace.    There  was  not  a  publio- 

r***9  in  the  neighbourhood  at  which  he  could  get  credit,  nor  a  baker  that  would 

-***  him  for  a  loaf  of  bread.    Even  those  who  had  helped  to  fleece  him  of  his 

fortune  spoke  of  him  as  an  overgrown  puppy,  and  there  was  not  a  man  or 

7*0***  in  the  village  that  felt  for  him  the  least  pity  or  compassion. 

wrJ?  k*^  k°ped  that  when  he  found  his  money  all  gone  he  would  settle  down  to 

****>  t»t  in  this  she  was  mistaken.    Penniless  he  was,  but  he  had  not  learnt 

^J***ty ;  vicious  in  his  habits,  he  still  aspired  to  be  a  gentleman.    Forsaken  by 

"***  irho  had  helped  him  on  his  downward  course,  he  still  aped  their  manners,  and 

.J^y  waited  and  wondered  what  his  next  movo  would  be. 

^**  had  not  to  wait  long.    It  was  more  than  his  pride  could  bear  to  be  snubbed 
^**y  hand,  and  by  those  who  had  fawned  upon  him  while  he  had  any  money  to 
So  he  resolved  that  he  would  shako  [off  the  dust  from  his  feet  and  leave 
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Northhaven  for  ever.  In  the  great  world  of  London,  he  thought,  there  would  be 
room  for  talents  such  as  his,  and  once  there  he  might,  like  Whittington  of  old,  win 
fame  and  fortune. 

But  how  was  he  to  get  there  ?  That  was  a  problem  not  so  easily  solved.  TT^ 
oonld  not  borrow,  he  was  ashamed  to  beg ;  he  dared  not  steal,  even  though  he  +*** 
the  opportunity.  Only  one  resource  was  left,  and  that  was  to  pawn  his  best  suit  of 
clothes,  together  with  certain  articles  of  jewellery  that  had  not  already  gene  in  that 
direction. 

So  waiting  until  night  came  on  he  stole  quietly  out  of  the  house,  and  had  soon 
disposed  of  all  his  earthly  possessions,  and  the  next  morning,  even  before  Ivy  was 
awake,  he  had  left  the  village. 
She  found  a  note  written  in  pencil  lying  on  the  table  when  she  came  downstairs. 
"I  am  disgusted  with  Northhaven,"  it  said,  "and  with  everybody  in  it,  and 
hare  resolved  to  leave  it  for  ever.  .  I  am  going  to  London,  so  you  need  not  expect 
ever  to  see  me  again.    I  have  no  doubt  that  I  shall  make  a  fortune  in  a  few  yean, 
but  if  you  expect  to  hang  on  me  you  will  find  yourself  mistaken.    When  I  get  to^ 
be  rich  I  shall  not  know  you,  though  I  met  you  in  the  street.    So  don't  expect  even**., 
to  see  or  hear  from  me  again." 

Ivy  could  not  help  smiling  through  her  tears  as  she  read  Fred's  charaeteristisa^ 
letter. 

44  Poor  Fred !  poor  deluded  Fred ! "  she  sighed ;  then  set  to  work,  though  with    m_ 
rather  heavy  heart,  to  get  breakfast  ready  for  herself  and  little  Ned. 

It  was  a  very  simple  meal,  for  Ivy  was  very  poor ;  and  as  she  looked  into 
future  she  could  not  but  wonder  how  she  would  be  able  to  get  food  for  herself 
brother. 

Ned  was  still  Ivy's  only  comfort,  and  yet  he  was  a  source  of  continual 
for  he  was  almost  as  helpless  as  ever.     During  the  year  he  had  grown  a  little, 
it  was  very  little,  and  there  now  seemed  very  little  hope    hat  he  would  ever 
strong  or  able  to  take  care  of  himself. 

41  If  I  had  only  myself/*  thought  Ivy,  "I  could  give  up  the  house  and  go ii 
service,  or  I  could  take  some  kind  of  situation  and  come  home  every  night  to  i 
But  with  Ned  I  am  bound  hand  and  foot,  for  I  cannot  leave  him,  even  for  an 
And  the  next  moment  she  had  caught  him  up  in  her  arms,  and  was 
smothering  him  with  kisses,  while  she  upbraided  herself  for  letting  such 
take  possession  of  her  for  a  single  moment. 

"  Did  I  think  that  I  should  be  better  off  without  you,  my  darling  P"  she 
fondly  caressing  his  little  wan  face.     "  How  could  I  think  so  P    Ivy  would 
have  her  little  Ned  with  her,  though  she  only  had  one  meal  a  day,  than  live  i*» 
mansion  and  be  without  him ! "  and  she  pressed  him  to  her  bosom  again  and  agams* 
and  Ned  looked  up  in  her  face  and  said — 
"  Ivy  will  not  leave  him,  will  she  P  " 

(<  Leave  him!  No,  never,  my  darling.  Ivy  and  Ned  will  fight  the  world  to* 
gether,  and  if  we  fail,  lovey,  we'll  die  together,  and  go  to  heaven  to  be  with  dear 
father  and  mother  for  ever,"  and  she  hugged  the  little  fellow  more  fondly  than 
ever. 

And  yet  the  thought  of  suffering  want  was  inexpressibly  painful  to  her,  not  so 
much  for  her  own  sake  as  Ned's.  She  knew  that  he  required  nourishing  food,  and 
little  delicacies  to  tempt  his  appetite.  She  could  go  hungry  herself,  and  would 
willingly  *do  so,  but  she  thought  she  would  rather  die  than  see  her  little  brother 
pining  for  lack  of  bread,  and  yet  how  was  this  to  be  avoided  P 

Through  all  that  day,  as  she  busily  flung  her  shuttle,  she  pondered  over  that 
painful  question.    She  did  not  like  the  thought  of  applying  to  the  pariah  for  relief  * 
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^l*1**  Jet  for  little  Ned's  sake  she  felt  that  she  could  stoop  even  to  that.    Anything, 
e  thought,  that  was  honourable  and  honest,  rather  than  that  he  should  suffer 


*»*ie  was  ray  weary  when  evening  came,  and  her  heart  was  very  heavy  and  sad, 
*****  yet  she  was  not  in  despair.  As  she  knelt  to  say  her  evening  prayer,  her  heart 
J^**  light  at  the  thought  that  she  had  a  Father  in  heaven,  who  never  forgot  His 
*"'Idrcn  and  whose  love  never  grew  cold.  One  after  another  His  promises  came 
wwdmg  in  upon  her  memory,  banishing  the  darkness  from  her  mind  and  lifting 
1116  burden  from  her  grief-stricken  heart. 

*  oo  not  know  how  it  is  to  be  done,"  she  whispered  to  herself,  as  she  rose  from 
?******•»  "but  I  believe  the  Lord  will  provide ;"  and  with  that  thought  to  cheer 
*•  lay  down  by  the  side  of  her  little  brother  and  slept  in  peace. 

(To  be  continued,) 


MEMOIR. 

MRS.  ANN  MOORE. 

\J  Sunday,  January  30th,  1881,  Mrs.  Ann  Moore,  of  Runcorn,  passed  away  to 
atM  r^*  rat  and  reward,  aged  59  years.  The  allotted  space  of  threescore  years 
&%%  i*1  had  not  been  reached,  but  a  life  full  of  Christian  zeal  and  earnest  piety 
^^•t^*11  ezemPKfie<i*  For  over  thirty  years  she  was  a  member  with  the  United 
'Qdist  and  other  Churches.    During  this  period  she  steadily  and  unwaveringly 


&*ll  **aed  her  course :  and  amid  the  perplexities  and  necessitudes  of  life  faithfully 


her  Master — the  virtues  of  consistency  and  perseverance  shining  forth  in 

a  Ufe.     Some  amount  of  reserve  characterised  her ;  but  she  formed  friendships 

lasted  to  the  day  of  her  death,  and  those  who  knew  her  best  admired  most 

T~  •*erling  qualities.    Her  friends  testify  that  it  was  an  inestimable  privilege  to 

jf**y  bear  acquaintance  and  fellowship.    She  was  firm,  self-reliant,  patient ;  and 

the  power  of  self-control  in  a  remarkable  degree.    Having  once  deter- 

course  of  conduct  to  be  right  she  was  untiring  in  following  it,  her 

and  the  Word  of  Truth  being  her  guide  and  strength.    Her  influence 

ielt  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  her,  and  will  last  as  long  as  life  itself 

T_J**  tboee  who  are  left  behind  to  mourn  her  decease.    In  the  class-meeting  the 

of  her  religious  life  was  very  great.     Her  very  presence  there  was  an  in- 

ion  and  a  blessing.    The  members  who  had  the  privilege  to  meet  with  her, 

^7  there  could  be  no  unprofitable  meetings  when  she  was  thero.    Her  * '  oxpe- 

TJtt*ae  "  was  rich  in  its  Christ-like  tone,  and  the  Divine  presence  was  largely 

^Bixeet  in  her  utterances.    In  her  absence  the  meeting  was  felt  to  lack  something ; 

**  **«r  presence  brought  spiritual  instruction  and  profit.    Her  class-leader  says 

*•  '*  looked  up  to  her,"  and  his  hands  were  strengthened  in  the  discharge  of  his 

rata*  by  the  words  she  spoke.    During  the  last  few  years  her  health  has  been 

fr™*§T;  sometimes  she  suffered  severe  attacks  of  physical  pain ;  but  she  suffered 

patently  and  uncomplainingly.    When  in  health  and  strength  she  was  a  most 

«m*Uij  example  of  regular  attendance  upon  the  various   means  of  grace,  but 

lOUAiUy  she  has  been  unable,  by  reason  of  affliction,  to  attend  the  sanctuary  of  the 

J/*&   Within  the  last  few  days  she  suffered  a  fresh  attack  of  her  malady  of  a 

^*3%Btat  type,  and  her  medical  advisers  said  she  could  not  long  survive.    Hie 

40)4  esse  sooner  than  was  anticipated,  but  after  such  a  life  of  devotedness  it  could 

00tbtve  been  other  than  it  was— one  of  peace  and  rest  in  a  crucified  Redeemer. 
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DIED  at  Warcop,  Appleby  Circuit,  Dec.  31st,  1880,  Jane,  the  belo 
Lancelot  Atkinson,  altera  painful  and  protracted  illness,  borne  wi 
patience  and  resignation,  aged  64  years.  Her  consecrated  life  was 
generous ;  a  loving  mother  and  devoted  wife.  She  was  a  lover  of  God' 
liberal  supporter,  and  took  delight  in  entertaining  the  preachers  and 
God  in  general.  Humbly  trusting  in  Christ  alone  for  salvation,  the  jqj 
were  her  portion  on  earth,  so  now  and  evermore. 

Mes.  Stephen  Wathns,  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1881,  aged  58  years. 

member  of  the  Hill-street  Church,  Newport,  Mon.,  from  its  commence 

last  illness  was  only  of  eight  days'  duration.    Her  end  was  peace.    On 

of  January  16th  her  death  was  improved  in  the  Hill-street  Chapel  by  B 

Death  has  been  unusually  busy  in  the  Bochester  Circuit  during  th 

months.    Fourteen  out  of  200  is  a  sad  percentage.    Mr.  William.  Co 

known  and  so  honourably,  connected  with  Methodism  for  fifty-six  yet 

the  number.    The  deceased  gentleman  was  a  native  of  Kent,  just  on  t 

Sussex,  and  near  to  Bomney  Marsh.    He  was  early  converted  to  God, 

his  brothers  and  sisters,  in  number  eight.     When  quite  a  young  man 

this  city  and  commenced  business.    He  was  a  most  diligent,  clear-sig) 

and  soon  made  his  influence  felt.    As  a  local  preacher  his  work  com 

highest  esteem.     In  the  Sabbath-school  his  energies  were  untiring. 

leader  he  was  most  judicious  and  successful.    He  held  the  office  of  cir 

for  many  years  in  the  Wesleyan  Body.    If  any  chapel  were  bought  or 

Body  within  the  compass  of  ten  miles  from  his  home,  it  was  taken  fo 

must  be  a  leading  trustee.    At  the  disruption  of  1849  he  cast  in  his 

Beformers,  and  became  one  of  the  guides  of  the  movement.     Bochi 

prospered  under  his  lead.    Latterly  he  had  given  .up  his  own  business  : 

a  responsible  position  in  the  City.    He  had  much  leisure,  and  bestow 

highest  advantage.    He  was  beloved  by  all  classes  of  the  community. 

extended  over  twelve  months,  but  in  pain  and  weakness  there  was 

His  religion  was  the  life  of  his  soul,  and  he  triumphed  in  its  sustai 

His  remains  were  buried  in  St.  Margaret's  Cemetery,  the  service  beii 

by  the  Revs.  W.  Embleton  and  A.  Uren.    The  ex-Mayor  and  some  * 

men  of  local  distinction  followed  him  to  the  grave.    The  chapels  i 

were  draped  in  black;  and  his  death  was  referred  to  in  all  on  the  enst 

His  years  were  72. — Mrs.  Mabt  Ann  Edmonds,  the  wife  of  the  hig 

circuit  secretary,  has  jutt  been  called  home  by  the  Master.    For  ma 

had  been  a  mental  sufferer,  but  her  trust  in  Jesus  was  unshaken.    ] 

and  father  are  both  valued  local  preachers  with  us  in  the  Bochester  C 
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NEWS  OF  THE  CHURCHES. 

AocBnroTOV  Cxbcuxt. — Foxhill  Bank. — On  Wednesday  evening  a  gal 
friends  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  above  Church  took  place  in  the 
Tea  was  provided,  and  a  goodly  number  sat  down.  The  after  meeti 
sided  over  by  the  Bev.  Jas.  Barker,  who  stated  that  the  gathering  irt 
usual  interest,  and  the  facts  about  to  be  revealed  by  those  who  would 
various  reports  could  not  fail  to  occasion  the  fullest  satisfaction  to  a 
with  the  place.    For  a  long  time  back  great  efforts  had  been  made  to  i 
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fat  on  the  premises  that  funds  might  be  forthcoming  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
sa&ent  minister,  the  need  of  whioh  had  long  been  felt.    The  result  of  those  efforts 
as  now  to  be  declared,  and  doubtless  would  be  received  with  signs  of  joy  befitting 
te  event.    He  would  not  anticipate  the  several  reports,  but  would  call  first  upon 
[r.  Edward  Wooiley  to  read  the  report  of  the  recent  bazaar  and  Christmas-tree 
poned  so  auspiciously  by  their  neighbour  and  friend,  W.  S.  Blyth,  Esq.,  of  Church. 
[r.  Wooiley  then  read  the  details  of  the  takings  at  the  bazaar,  the  total  amount 
laarei  being  £244  12s.  0 Jd.    Mr.  J.  T.  Terry,  the  society  steward,  gave  an  ani- 
aated  address  on  what  the  Church  and  society  at  Foxhill-bank  could  do  if  they  only 
et  their  minds  to  it,  and  with  considerable  force  and  fervour  called  upon  the  friends 
wt  to  relax  their  efforts,  but  to  tain  them  in  another  channel,  and  never  rest  until 
toe  place  was  filled  and  overflowing  with  worshippers.    The  next  report  was  pre- 
dated by  Mr.  Thomas  Openshaw,  and  related  to  the  subject  of  subscriptions,  which 
to*  two  years  past  have  been  collected  by  several  young  men  in  aid  of  the  reduotion 
of  the  debt    For  the  year  just  ended  the  amount  was  £43  16s.  6£d.    Mr.  Open- 
thaw  spoke  of  this  effort  as  being  the  one  which  had  led  to  the  bazaar.    When  it 
▼as  found  that  the  small  sums  put  together  enabled  the  trustees  to  pay  off  a  certain 
amount  of  debt,  the  desire  was  created  to  pay  it  off  quicker,  hence  the  bazaar  and 
all  the  pleasant  meetings  held  in  connection  with  it.    Mr.  John  Haworth  spoke  in 
wpport  of  this  with  great  feeling,  and  again  urged  that  the  friends  should  devote 
the  time  and  effort  hitherto  taken  up  in  these  monetary  matters  to  those  spiritual, 
tat  after  all  more  important  matters,  distinctly  Methodistical.    The  general  state* 
neat  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Openshaw.    He  stated  he  had  been  connected 
*tth  the  school  from  the  first,  and  knew  all  its  history  from  before  the  time  the 
^*pd  was  built.    He  had  been  present  at  many  annual  meetings,  and  read  many 
tnaesthe  annual  report,  but  never  had  he  such  pleasure  as  on  this  occasion.   It  was 
®*  tost  on  which  they  could  say  they  were  out  of  debt.    They  had  begun  with 
^tiling;  they  were  few  and  poor.    Now  the  property  was  probably  worth  J83,000, 
*tf  not  a  penny  owing  to  anybody  in  the  world,  except  what  they  had  belonging 
to  their  own  sick  club.    The  total  income  for  the  year  (not  including  society  in- 
•••  or  that  for  missions)  was  £610  10s.  8d.    The  payments  were — Working  ex- 
JJ118**,^^  Os.  Id.;  repaid  North  Lancashire  Building  Society,   £271  ;  repaid 
f^W  Loan  Fund,  £51  10s. ;  balance  in  hand,  £68  0s.  7d. ;  total  £510  10s.  8d. 
**^tbii  it  would  be  seen  that  the  treasurer  had  £68  0s.  7d.  in  hand,  and  besides 
7*?  had  about  £70  worth  of  goods  left  from  the  bazaar.     In  other  words,  in  1878 
***  was  a  balance  owing  to  the  treasurer  of  £26   12s.  lid;  owing  the  North 
*llo*Uhire  Building  Society,  £321  13s.  2d. ;  owing  to  Chapel  Loan  Fund,  £90 : 
^>  £434  6a.  Id.,  which  had  been  paid  off  in  two  years,  leaving  in  hand,  as  stated, 
^*t  £138  in  goods  and  money.    Mr.  Robert  Furness,  the  treasurer,  next  addressed 

*  Meeting.  Looking  at  the  balance-sheet  before  him  he  had  to  ask,  can  it  be 
**  £  Well,  it  was.  They  were  now  out  of  debt ;  they  owed  only  gratitude  to 
^*  who  had  helped  to  accomplish  this  grand  result.  Hearty  votes  of  thanks 
*^  moved  to  the  collectors,  the  bazaar  committee,  the  various  officers,  the  tea 
^n,  and  the  chairman,  after  which  this  most  memorable  meeting  was  concluded 
^  the  Doxology  and  Benediction.    Mr.  Barker  intimated  his  intention  to  bring 

*  laatter  again  before  the  congregation  on  Sunday  morning  next,  in  special  form 
public  thanksgiving. — Aeerington  Times,  Dec.   5.     Great  Hartvood, — A  Christ- 

***tree  was  exhibited  here,  and  a  sale  of  work  in  connection  with  it,  the  nett 
°^bi  of  which  amounted  to  over  £150.  This,  together  with  £300  raised  at  the 
^*Wbais  of  1879  and  Good  Friday  1880,  has  enabled  the  friends  to  pay  off  £450, 

*  tfeat  the  debt  of  £1,175  is  now  reduced  to  £750.    The  Rev.  W.  C.  Rank  remains 
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in  the  circuit  a  fourth  year.    Avenue  Parade. — The  new  schools  at  this  place  i 
now  nearly  [completed,  the  opening  services  being  fixed  for  March  24.    For 
schools  and  by  way  of  paying  off  the  chapel  debt  about  £570  has  been 
the  last  two  years.    Thus,  this  small  circuit  has  raised  in  two  years  about  £1,5- 
notwithstanding  that  the  weavers  in  the  district  hare  been  working  at  a  redacts--4 
of  15  per  cent. — J.  B. 

Sgarbobo*. — The  Claremont  chapel  anniversary  services  were  held  on  Novem) 
14th  and  17th,  1880.  Sermons  were  preached  by  our  minister,  the  Rev.  G.  Beei 
on  the  Sunday,  and  the  annual  meeting  held  on  the  Wednesday  following. 
Whittaker,  Esq.  (Mayor),  presided.  Addresses  were  given  by  the  Revs.  R.  Lyon 
Bridlington),  G.  Reeves,  and  Mr.  C.  Butcher.  The  stewards*  report  showed 
increase  in  the  number  of  sittings  let,  and  also  in  the  finances.  About  200 
down  to  tea.  The  anniversary  was  in  every  respect  considered  very 
On  December  22nd  some  of  the  teachers  and  friends  met  to  express  their 
wishes  for  and  present  a  small  token  of  regard  to  one  of  our  Sund»y-achajoo2 
teachers  (Bliss  Croft)  previous  to  her  departure  for  our  China  mission.  The 
aentation  consisted  of  a  dinner  and  tea  servioe.  Mr.  Butcher  (one  of  the ; 
tendents  of  the  school)  made  a  few  appropriate  remarks  with  reference  to  the 
cumstance8  under  which  she  was  leaving  us,  after  which  the  Rev.  G. 
presented  the  service  in  the  name  of  the  teachers  and  friends  who  had  sul 
intimating  that  both  school  and  church  choir  and  congregation  were 
the  subscribers'  list,  and  assured  Miss  Croft  that  the  sympathies  an  \  prayers  of 
friends  would  accompany  hor  on  her  voyage,  and  they  would  eagerly  look 
tidings  of  her  safe  arrival,  future  happiness,  and  succes  in  the  great  worse 
which  she  was  about  to  engage.  The  Sunday-school  anniversary  was  held. 
Sunday,  December  26th,  when  sermons  were  preached,  morning  by  the  Rev-  Q- 
Reeves,  evening  by  the  Rev.  J.  Judge  (Wesley an).  A  children's  servioe  was 
in  the  afternoon,  addressed  by  the  Rev.  J.  Timmins  (Primitive)  and  others, 
tea  festival  was  held  as  usual  on  New  Year's  Day,  and  a  public  meeting  af terwwdA 
Mr.  Thackeray  (Congregationalist)  presided.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  &** 
chairman,  Messrs.  Butcher  and  Harwood,  G.  Reeves,  and  others.  The 
showed  an  increase  of  twenty  scholars  and  teachers  during  the  year.  A 
of  hymns  were  sung  by  the  children  (assisted  by  the  choir)  at  all  the  services, 
annual  sale  and  Christmas-tree  was  held  as  usual  the  first  week  in  January.  0<**r^*>*' 
to  so  many  being  out  of  employment  the  attendance  and  proceeds  were  not  ij11*8 
equal  to  last  year,  and  will  consequently  not  meet  all  the  demands  upon  the 
The  proceeds  were  divided  among  the  most  needy. 

I  ■!■■  I  !■<!  ■ 
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Mr.   Carlyle. 

DIED,  on  Saturday  morning,  Feb. 
5th,  Thomas  Carlyle,  "  a  writer  of 
books."  Yes,  as  a  literary  friend  in  the 
ministry  wrote  us,  "  The  Great 
Preacher  of  our  time  has  gone  at  last." 
The  Chelsea  Sage  was  an  iconoclast. 
With  sinewy  arm  he  hurled  facts  at  the 
pasteboard  and  plaster  idols  of  the  day, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  midst  of  the  crash, 


and  spoil,  and  dust.    We  have 
times  thought  that  in  his  indepentJ^*30* 
of  mind  and  love  of  pure  truth  he    '^-^l* 
pised   applause     and    courted 
like  every  genius,  Carlyle  had  his  <*" 
mould   and   expression  of  sentim**^^ 
Professor   Seeley,    in   his   volume 
lectures,  we  are  sorry  to  say  little  knoW=^1» 
where  he  treats  Milton  as  the  "  Ba^^ 
of  the  Morning,"  and  Carlyle  as  to»  * 
"  Bard  of  the  Night/'  shows  pmloKr^" 
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and  yet  plainly,  the  great 
uliar  excavating  and  unfolding 
In  his  own  way  he  disturbed 
dattans,  and  built  on  the  deep, 
d,  old  ones.  We  cannot  give 
ous  belief.  Who  can  P  Long 
lew  off  things  of  that  sort  as 
.  Bight  or  wrong,  he  did  this, 
d  to  hold  that  there  might  be 
rat  nicely  defined  dogma,  and 
without  human  contrivance. 
he  did  not  believe  in  what 
ming  has  styled  "  Churchi- 
>r  in  what  Mr.  Miall  has 
1  "Priestianity."  He  has 
the  "  Pope  is  a  respectable  old 
id  "  Mother  Church  a  super- 
stepmother."  He  has  re- 
Thurch  Clothes*'  with  a  strong, 
id.  He  has  said,  "  Wouldest 
ir  be  a  peasant's  son  that  knew, 
-er  so  rudely,  that  there  was  a 
taven  and  in  man ;  or  a  duke's 
only  knew  there  were  two-and- 
artera  on  the  family  coach  P" 
taking  of  John  Sterling  as  a 
is  lore  of  New  Testament 
strikingly  put :  "  Did  our 
Paul(orbestof  certain  oracles) 
study  to  comport  himself, 
gle  with  all  his  might  not  to  be 
ne  shadow  of  the  First  Paul?" 
of  the  Reformation :  "  The 
fe  is  kindled,  as  it  were,  under 
'  this  outward  material  death. 
he  noblest  of  causes,  kindles 
a  beacon  set  on  high,  high  as 
yet  attainable  from  earth, 
he  meanest  man  becomes  not 
nly,  but  a  member  of  Christ's 
arch,  a  veritable  hero,  if  he 
ne  man  !'*  In  another  of  his 
sxolaixos  :  "  O  Heaven,  from 
itianity  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
In  grim  fight  with  Satan  and 
nate  blackguardisms,  hypo- 
nstioes,  and  legions  of  human 
nal  angels,  to  that  of  the 
Mr.  Hesperus  Fiddlestring, 
ig    capital   punishments  and 


inculcating  the  benevolences  on  plat- 
forms, what  a  road  have  we  travelled !  " 
When  writing  of  Voltaire  he  remarks: 
' '  That  the  Christian  religion  could  have 
any  deeper  foundation  than  books,  oould 
possibly  be  written  in  the  purest  nature 
of  man,  in  mysterious,  ineffaceable 
characters,  to  which  books  and  all  reve- 
lations and  authentic  traditions  were 
but  a  subsidiary  matter,  were  but  as 
the  light  whereby  that  Divine  writing 
was  to  be  read,  nothing  of  this  seems  to 
have  in  the  faintest  manner  occurred  to 
him."  He  speaks  of  the  "Christian 
Doctrine  of  Humility,"  differing  from 
the  doctrine  of  Socrates  or  Thales,  "as 
a  perfect  ideal  poem  does  from  a  oorreot 
computation  in  arithmetic*'  We  will 
give  another  quotation.  When  writing, 
in  tenderest  strains,  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  the  queen  whose  beauty, 
some  of  our  readers  will  recollect,  called 
forth  one  of  Burke's  grandest  passages, 
he  says :  "  Think  of  Him  whom  thou 
worshipped,  the  Crucified,  who  also 
treading  the  wine-press  alone,  fronted 
sorrow  still  deeper,  and  triumphed  over 
it,  and  made  it  holy,  and  built  of  it  a 
'  Sanctuary  of  Sorrow '  for  thee  and  all 
the  wretched."  It  seems  to  us  very 
strange  that  in  the  many  notices  of  Car- 
lyle  which  have  lately  appeared  the  im- 
portant religious  opinions  we  have  oulled 
from  his  works  have  not  been  con- 
sidered. We  now  repeat  a  statement 
which  once  we  made,  in  the  hurried 
delivery  of  unprepared  and  fragmentary 
remarks  :  "Carlyle  believed  in  Chris- 
tianity." A  few  years  ago  we  suggested, 
and  urged  by  letter,  the  publication  of 
a  cheap  edition  of  his  works  ;  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  a  reply,  in 
which  we  were  informed  by  the  gifted 
man  that  steps  would  be  taken  to  carry 
out  our  suggestion,  and  hence  the 
widely  circulated  two-shilling  volum 

Canon    Farrai . 
Ok  Sunday  afternoon,  January  23rd, 
Canon   Farrar  was    the  preacher  at 
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Westminster  Abbey.    We  were  among 
the  crowd  of  hearers.    The  Canon  has 
great    word-power,  #his  enunciation  is 
arresting  and    impressive,  though    he 
lacks  the  ease  and  seemingly  unstudied 
gestures  and  tones  of  our  best  orators. 
Without  the  simplicity  and  sweetness  of 
Canon  Fleming,  the  grandeur  of  Canon 
Liddon,  the  dignified  eloquence  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough,  .nevertheless, 
he  has  a  fervour  sometimes  rising  to  the 
passionate  in  action  and  voice,  which 
the  most  careless  hearer  must  feel,  and 
all  must  admire.      He    is  terribly  in 
earnest.    It  would  be  difficult  to  impro  vo 
his  sentences,  or  s; ingest  more  apposite 
illustrations.      But  wo  cannot  tell  all 
the  disappointment*  the  grief,  the  vex- 
ation  we  felt  at  the  multitudo  of  words 
and  the  paucity  of  thoughts.      Many 
positions  were  assumed,  many  broad, 
grand  statements  made,  without  fact  or 
argument  to  sustain  them.     A  history 
came  from   the  pulpit  that  wo    have 
never  seen  in  books.      Without  for  a 
moment  intending  to  mislead,   things 
were  exoluded  or  admitted  according  to 
the  requirements  of  a  cherished  theory. 
Nothing  could  be  more  clear,  nothing 
more  true,  nothing  more  beautiful,  if 
only  you  could  forget  what  you  had 
read  and  what  you  had  thought.    The 
sermon  was  an  eloquent  jumble.    We 
were  told  that  the  Church  has  never 
been  established,  that  it  has  grown  with 
the  growth  of  the  nation,  and  that  if  we 
succeed  in  disestablishing  that  which 
has  never  been  established,  all  would  be 
lost,  Church  and  State,  truth  and  good- 
ness ;  and,  in  particular,  this  most  serious 
consequence  would  follow,   the  parish 
clergyman  would  have  no  better  standing 
than  the  "Romish  priest  or  the  Baptist 
minister."      Fearful    state  of    things! 
We  solemnly  protest  against  the  insult- 
ing  word  "  sects  "  as  used  through  the 
Hermon  incontrastto  the  word  "  Church.'' 
Our   Nonconformist  Churches  have  a 
spiritual  and  organised  being,  a  life  and 
power  unmistakable,  and  sanctioned  by 


the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  It 
was  to  us  a  sad  sight,  a  man  of  great 
ability  and  high  position,  distributing 
to  his  many  hearers  the  dry  bones  of 
poUtico-eoclesiastical  controversies,  in- 
stead of  inviting  the  hungry  and  the 
thirsty  to  the  feast  of  the  Gospel.  What  a 
precious  opportunity  for  bringing  the 
sinner  to  the  Saviour,  for  opening  heaven 
to  wearied  earthly  wanderers ! 

The  Methodist  CEcumenical 

Conference. 

Anothsb     meeting    of     the    general 

executive  committee — eastern  section 

was  held  at  the  Centenary  Hall,  Bishops- 
gate -street,     London,    on    Thursday, 
February  3rd.    We  give  a  few  items 
from  our  notes.    The  Rev.  E.  Jenkins, 
M.A.,  President  of  the  Wesleyan  Confer- 
ence, was  in  the  chair.      Mr.   R.  B. 
Salisbury  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  Reception  Committee.     Instructions 
for   the  conveners  of   the  three   sub- 
committees were   considered.      Bishop 
Simpson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary, 
Rev.  J.  Bond,  intimated  that  the  friends 
in  America  preferred  the  word  u  Con- 
ference" to  "  Congress,"  and  the  alter- 
ation was  made  accordingly.      It  was 
arranged  that  during  the  time  of  the 
Conference,  or  immediately  afterwards, 
meetings  in  provincial  centres  should 
bo  held.    Among  the  towns  decided  on 
were — Manchester,      Leeds,       Bristol* 
Plymouth,  Truro,   Birmingham,   New- 
castle, Hull,  Sheffield,  Lincoln,  Hand- 
ley,  and  the  farewell  meeting  to  be  at 
Liverpool.      Probably  a  meeting  to  be 
addressed  by  representative  men  belong- 
ing to  Churches  outside  of  Methodism 
will    be    held    in    the    Metropolitan 
Tabernacle.      It  is   intended  to  have 
another  convention,  consisting  of   the 
gentlemen  who   formed   the    previous 
one,    to   give   information    as   to   the 
resolutions   and  general  arrangements 
made  by  the  executive.     A  ▼easel  hat 
been  chartered  by  the  friends  in 
to  bring  them  to  England. 
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FREE  METHODISM  IN  LONDON. 

3  been  said  that  London  is  "a  great  vortex  which  swallows 
and  gives  nothing."  To  the  latter  part  of  the  statement 
st  positively  demur ;  the  former  part  is  true  in  other 
than  that  in  which  it  was  originally  intended.  Numbers 
I  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  love  of  pleasure  come  to  the  great 
m,and  are  drawn  into  the  insatiable  vortex  which  annually 
W8  thousands  of  the  finest  and  the  fairest  of  our  sons  and 
ters.  Maidens  from  our  towns  and  village  Sunday-schools,, 
men  for  whom  parents  and  Churches  have  hoped  and 
redand  prayed,  are  immolated  on  the  altar  of  vice  and  shame, 
lands  more  from  country  homes  endure  all  the  privations 
idon  poverty,  with  its  trials  and  perils.  We  have  seen  those 
t  least  have  been  reared  amid  sufficiency  of  wholesome  air, 
3d  with  their  families  in  one  room,  eaten  up  by  that  bane 
London  poor — high  rent ;  the  wife  dispirited,  the  husband 
,  and  both  seeking  in  the  stimulus  of  intoxicants  a  tern- 
'  relief  which  only  feeds  the  craving,  and  makes  the  ruin 
swift  and  certain.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  people  from 
winces  sink  to  the  sad  level  of  the  hordes  in  this  vast  city 

domestic,  social,  and  religious  state  is  sickening  and 
ing.  The  condition  of  the  London  masses  is  rendered  more 
wring  by  the  tendency  which  prevails  on  the  part  of  those 
an  afford  it  to  live  in  the  suburbs.  But  while  they  enjoy 
det  and  salubrity  of  suburban  life,  dense  masses  within 
e  the  most  noxious  moral  atmospherf,  unrelieved  by 
influences  which  but  for  this  absenteeism  would  tend  to 
te  the  evil.  Those  who  yield  to  this  tendency  may  not  be 
isible  for  it,  but  the  effects  are  forcing  themselves  on 
tention  of  philanthopists,  and  terribly  perplexing  those 
ifcn  workers  who  strive  to  grapple  with  the  calamity ;  and 

something  is  done,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  difficulties  of  the 

N 
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most  serious  nature  will  ere  long  startle  the  nation.  If  we  d 
not  get  more  salt,  the  little  which  exists  will  be  overborne  by  tl 
abounding  corruption.  Surely  men  who  spend  their  days  i 
.town  to  make  money,  and  return  to  their  suburban  retreats;  a* 
those  who  visit  London  for  pleasure,  convenience,  or  gain,  shoo* 
in  an  earnest  and  substantial  way  seek  the  welfare  of  the  Ln 
mense  number  of  employes,  and  relieve  the  willing  workers 
the  pecuniary  anxieties  which  retard  the  work,  and  seriotLf 
add  to  burdens  which  are  already  too  heavy  for  the  strength 
those  toilers. 

As  a  denomination,  with  one  exception,  we  contribute  nothj 
m  a  direct  way  from  our  Mission  funds  to  reach  those  Engli 
heathen,  who  in  their  indifference  to  God,  the  depth  of  th.< 
depravity,  and  their  extreme  wretchedness,  sink  to  a  lower  dep 
than  the  heathen  abroad.  There  are  Churches  in  ourcoi 
munion  in  London  bravely  struggling  with  immense  difficulties 
at  a  great  cost  of  money,  and  a  greater  cost  of  priceless  sel 
denial,  they  grapple  more  or  less  successfully  with  this  terribJ 
state  of  things.  Nowhere,  in  a  ministerial  experience  of  nearl 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  have  we  witnessed  more  untiring  zeal  an 
self-sacrificing  generosity  than  many  of  these  Churches  evince 
The  difficulties  with  which  our  London  Churches  contend  aria* 
out  of  the  very  heavy  working  expenses.  Then  if  we  are  tc 
maintain  aggressive  work  in  London  the  modes  of  operating  ft* 
costly.  When  there  is  such  an  immense  population,  and  so  mud 
activity,  the  existence  of  our  organisations  are  only  known  as  tta 
attention  of  the  public  is  drawn  to  them,  hence  the  necessity  * 
much  advertising,  &c.  One  of  our  chapels  had  100,000  bills  tf* 
circulars,  &c,  distributed  in  connection  with  it  during  the  U^: 
year.  Another  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  migratory  eharact* 
of  the  population,  caused  by  the  exigencies  of  business,  the  hab»~ 
or  tastes  of  the  people,  and  the  tendency  to  live  in  the  suburb 
already  alluded  to;  as  this  obtains  with  people  when  their  circuit 
stances  improve,  it  is  particularly  trying.  Soon  after  per  sons  ft* 
"picked  up  "  and  under  the  influence  of  religion  alter  in  thed 
circumstances,  they  move  out.  There  are  rare  exceptions  fc» 
this:  one  man  who  had  been  elevated  from  the  lowest  depths  tow 
advised  to  live  in  the  suburbs,  but  he  replied,  "  No,  I  am  goinf 
to  stop  where  I  am ;  they  know  what  the  devil  has  done  for  me 
and  I  want  them  to  see  what  Christ  can  do  for  me  and  my  home.1 
The  result  of  this  migration  is  that  Churches  which  once  we* 
most  prosperous  are  now  almost  deserted.  It  came  to  our  kn<m 
ledge  recently  that  one  of  the  largest  chapels  in  London,  cor 
nected  with  a  most  influential  denomination,  has  a  congregatio 
of  forty  on  a  Sunday  morning.  Respecting  one  of  our  ownleac 
ing  chapels  an  influential  provincial  friend,  when  speaking  depr* 
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ciatingly  of  its  condition,  said,  "  And  this  condition  is  the  out- 
some  of  twenty  years'  work."  But  that  Church  by  the  removal 
of  members  has  contributed  largely  to  the  formation  of  at  least 
three  good  or  promising  suburban  Churches,  and  yet,  notwith- 
standing its  great  difficulties,  is  still  doing  a  good  work. 

Oar  country  friends  who  have  no  practical  knowledge  of 
London  work,  often  do  our  Churches  in  the  metropolis  great 
injustice,  and  wound  our  members  by  want  of  sympathy.  An 
influential  member  of  a  large  provincial  Church  went  to  a  not 
inconsiderable  chapel  in  London  to  hear  his  favourite  minister, 
to  whom  he  had  been  wont  to  listen  in  a  provincial  town  while 
sitting  in  his  spacious  and  luxuriously  furnished  pew.     "  The 

tffca,"  said  he,  "  of  Mr. preaching  in  such  a  hugger-mugger 

place  as  that."  The  minister  replied,  "  Yes,  and  there  are 
People  in  that  hugger-mugger  place,  as  he  calls  it,  who  make 
more  sacrifices  constantly  to  carry  on  God's  work  than  he  and 
hta  associates  do  in  a  lifetime/'  It  is  sometimes  alleged  that 
members  from  the  provinces  are  not  visited  as  they  should  be  on 
their  removal  to  London,  but  probably  every  minister  could 
justify  that  some  of  his  most  trying  discouragements  have  arisen 
k°i&  a  want  of  loyalty  to  our  denomination,  which  characterises 
*>*e  of  our  provincial  members  on  their  settlement  in  London, 
*fot  fifty  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  looked  after  join  the  Church 
tf  their  fathers,  or  the  Church  in  which  they  were  brought  to 
r^ist.  There  are  some  admirable  exceptions,  but  as  a  rule  it 
18  easier  to  get  into  hearty  union  with  us  those  who  come  straight 
**&*  from  the  world  than  those  transfers  whom  we  would  gladly 
Jfclcome  into  our  fellowship.  Unquestionably  there  are  difficulties. 
^e  cannot  always  offer  the  most  influential  society,  nor  the  most 
detentions  buildings,  nor  always  the  best  preaching,  but  they  are 
''^as our  own  people  in  London  work  with.  Borne  of  those 
**°vincial  members  wander  about  listening  to  the  great  preachers, 
JJjd  whether  from  the  diversity  of  spiritual  aliment,  or  some 
^W  occult  reason,  they  too  often  end  in  going  nowhere,  and  so 
***U  the  tide  of  indifference  which  in  such  portentous  volume 
*0Wb  in  our  midst.  But  are  these  the  best  methods  to  promote 
«*  growth  of  the  Christian  life  ?  Living  out  the  truth  they 
tow,  and  some  downright  hard  Christian  work,  would  do  them 
BOfe  good  than  the  best  preaching  in  the  land.  Indeed  the 
dmreh  arrangements  they  seek,  and  the  preaching  they  fancy, 
aw  manifestly  not  food  for  them,  or  they  would  lead  to  better 
Molts.  We  have  numbers  overworked,  children  that  require 
twehing,  people  who  should  be  visited,  and  workers  in  our 
drarches  who  need  encouraging,  and  who  might  be  helped  by 
those  who,  in  this  way,  only  consult  their  own  pleasure. 

The  question  here  very  naturally  arises,  what  can  we  do  to  im- 
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prove  our  position  in  London?     We  heartily  appreciate  tk 
solicitude  for  our  prosperity  evinced  by  many.     The  action 
the  Annual  Assembly  indicates  a  generous  disposition  to  he! 
which  augurs  the  best  results,  and,  we  expect,  will  evoke  from  a 
people  a  response  which  will  bring  our  efforts  into  a  close  a 
proximation  to  the  great  requirements  of  the  case.    Unless  - 
are  greatly  mistaken,  we  are  near  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  day  i 
Free  Methodism  in  London.    There  is  a  greater  aptitude  on  * 
part  of  our  people  to  discern  and  adapt  themselves  to  the  requL 
ments  of  the  times.    In  the  past  there  has  been,  in  ma 
instances,  too  little  concentrated  effort,  so  that  the  advantage 
a  personal  knowledge  of  the  hearers  by  the  preacher,  and  i 
benefits  of  consecutive  teaching,  have  been  lost.  There  has  be 
too  great  a  clinging  to  the  old  evangelistic  method,  as  some  <* 
it — that  is,  all  the  ministers  in  a  circuit  having  their  laboi 
equally  divided  amongst  the  six  or  twelve  places  of  which  t 
circuit  consists.    Our  error  has  been  that  we  have  worked 
those  lines  only,  whereas  with  our  elastic  ecclesiastical  poll 
all  methods  are  open  to  us.    When  this  clinging  to  what  box 
who  are  lost  to  us  call  "the  circulating  library  method"  has  ba- 
the result  of  prejudice,  or  too  rigid  conservatism,  it  is  to   1 
deplored  ;  but  in  many  instances  it  has  doubtless  been  the  resn 
of  financial  difficulties.     This  must  not  be  regarded  as  a  questic 
of  itinerant  versus  local  preachers,  but  a  concentration  of  mini 
terial  labour,  whether  one  or  the  other.    Our  local  preacher 
have  made  many  sacrifices  and  worked  hard  for  the  progress    < 
the  cause ;  it  would  be  a  source  of  profound  thankfulness  if  sot* 
of  them  could  take  charge  of  a  Church  and  work  it  in  the  way  ^ 
have  indicated.    The  simple  circumstance  of  a  brother  mai-* 
taming  himself  by  a  secular  calling  is  no  reason  why  he  shouJ 
not  concentrate  his  efforts  on  some  given  locality,  or  undertal* 
the  pastorate  of  one  Church,  if  his  gifts  and  circumstances  permJ 
him  to  do  so.    When  one  person  cannot  undertake  the  workaloif 
two  might  join,  and  so  form  a  joint  pastorate.    Why  do  not  Bonn 
of  our  brethren  who  are  getting  rich,  retire  when  they  have  I 
competency,  and  exercise  their  gifts  in  that  way  ?    In  consider 
ing  the  means  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  our  Churches,  that 
must  be  adaptation  to  the  religious  spirit  of  the  people.  Denomi 
nationalism  goes  for  very  little  in  London.    People,  as  the 
express  it,  "  sit  under  "  some  preacher  who  suits  them.     It  doc 
not  matter  who  he  belongs  to,  so  long  as  he  preaches  the  Gospe 
If  twelve  men  supplied  a  pulpit,  and  the  average  preaching  wei 
better  than  that  supplied  by  one,  the  one  would  be  more  succesi 
ful  than  the  twelve,  just  because  of  the  tendency  to  which  n 
have  referred.    We  submit  there  is  no  harm  in  this,   and  - 
should  not  be  ignored  but  recognised!  and  made  subservient  1 
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the  ends  we  have  in  view.  Keep  to  the  old  lines,  but  let  us  try 
the  new  ones  also.  We  want  to  awaken,  and  when  it  has  lapsed 
through  discouragements,  reawaken,  an  interest  in  our  denomina- 
tion in  London:  we  must  do  something  for  its  millions  of 
immortal  men  and  women,  each  possessing  all  the  glorious  pos- 
sibilities of  a  divinely  renewed  nature;  men  and  women  for 
whom  Christ  died,  and  whose  salvation  He  would  have  us  join 
Him  in  seeking.  They  certainly  have  as  great  a  claim  upon  us 
as  the  people  in  Africa  or  China,  and  from  our  own  experience 
of  both  home  and  foreign  mission  work  we  can  speak  of  them  as 
quite  as  ready,  accessible,  and  as  hopeful.  In  the  suburbs 
there  are  opportunities  for  extension  to  almost  any  extent.  Every 
other  denomination  has  a  special  fund  for  this  purpose.  The 
^ptists  start  one  new  cause  a  year.  A  Church  in  the  environs, 
Wrly  commenced,  has  every  prospect  of  becoming  self-supporting 
*ad  able  to  help  others  in  a  few  years. 

The  four  places  commenced  by  our  London  Mission  are  on 
behold  sites,  in  commanding  situations,  and  are  in  a  prosperous 
*ttd  encouraging  condition.  If  more  substantial  help  had  been 
'sndered  them,  i%all  probability  their  progress  would  have  been 
**uch  greater.  Whe  new  committee  is  setting  about  its  work  in 
a  right  spirit,  and  we  hope  in  a  few  years  to  take  the  position  to 
JWUeh  our  principles  and  our  resources  entitle  us.  But  we  must 
**ve  the  sympathy  and  support  of  our  more  favoured  friends  in 
*he  provinces.  It  is  neither  to  the  advantage  of  our  provincial 
lurches,  nor  to  our  credit  as  a  people,  that  we  are  in  our  present 
Potion  in  the  metropolis  of  the  world.  If  all  the  people  who 
^Jght  be  expected  to  go  to  places  of  worship  in  London  were  to 
*jjfeaid,  there  would  only  be  acconAiodation  for  fifty  per  cent. 
*he  population  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  over  80,000  per 
J&jfcum.  We  must  do  something  to  meet,  we  must  try  to  over- 
**©  its  wants,  by  the  help  orGod,  and,  we  must  add,  the  help 
*  our  country  Wends,  who  are  in  so  many  respects  strangers  to 
the  difficulties  we  encounter.  For  the  sake  of  thousands  of 
joong  men  and  women  who  come  to  London  every  year ;  for 
&*  sake  of  the  influence  which  improved  resources,  and  a 
better  position  in  the  metropolis,  would  give  us  as  Christian 
Jpople ;  for  the  glory  of  Christ  in  the  salvation  of  millions  of 
unsaved,  who  are  accessible  to  well-directed  religious  effort,  we 
«ge  our  plea  for  money,  sympathy,  co-operation,  and  prayer 
Ar  Free  Methodism  in  London. 

C.  Wobboys. 
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LETTERS   TO    THE    EDITOR. 

SPECIAL  CHAPEL  SCHEDULES,  Ac,  1881. 

DEAR  MR  EDITOR,— To  prevent  mistake,  permit  me  to 
the  District  and  Circuit  Chapel  Secretaries,  through  your  paf£«8, 
that  the  returns  asked  for,  specially  those  on  April  10th,  are  intended 
to  include  preaching-rooms,  cottages,  Ac,  and  the  services  lm.^Ul 

therein. 

Edward  Boadem,  Chapel  Secretary  - 
Harrogate,  March  15,  1881. 


MISSIONARY  WANTED  FOR  EASTERN  AFRICA. 

Dear  Mr.  Editor, — At  the  session  of  the  Missionary  CommLfcte< 
recently  held  in  Liverpool,  the  Rev.  T.  Wakefield  stated  his  intentioi 
to  return  to  Eastern  Africa  as  soon  as  his  health  will  warrant  bi 
departure ;  but  that  being  somewhat  distant,  and  as  the  Mission  n< 
immediate  assistance  and  oversight,  it  was  resolved  to  advertise  at 
for  a  minister  of  experience,  and  of  such  age  as  will  enable  him.  * 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  language. 

Application  may  be  made  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Bushell,  41,  Wilkini 

street,  Sheffield ;  or  to  yours  very  truly, 

Henbt  T.  Mawsox_ 
Harrogate ,  March  1, 1881. 
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By  W.  Osborne  Lilley,  P.R.H.S. 

RUTHERFORD'S    LETTERS:    THE    CIRCUMSTANCES   THAT 

PRODUCED  THEM. 

MOST  of  the  books  that  the  Church   delights  in  as  perennfc 
springs  of   refreshment    and    consolation    were    written 
sufferers.    The  human  heart  does  not  reveal  its  choicest  treasu 
until  it  has  passed  into  the  crucible  of  suffering.     In  this  drama 
pain  and  grief  it  is  a  misfortune  not  to  have  undergone  a  great 
Sufferers  are  the  true  helpers  of  their  kind.    Bleeding  hearts 
odours  far  more  precious  than  any  "  from  the  spicy  shores  of 
the  blest."    The  hidden  sweetness  of  Christianity,  too,  is  perceived 
the  quickened  vision  of  the  sufferer,  and  power  is  awakened  in  him 
bring  forth  its  wondrous  treasures  of  comfort  and  peace.    He  fi 
that  he  has  been  initiated  into  a  higher  life ;  like  "  the  box  on  the 
or  sword  stroke  by  which  a  man  is  made  a  knight."    As  Rutherford-^" 
whose  letters  we  now  wish  to  introduce  to  those  who  have  not  rei^ 
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them— said,  when  in  the  midst  of  his  heavy  trials,  "  When  I  look  back 
to  bygones  I  judge  myself  to  have  been  a  child  at  A  B  C  with  Christ, 
I  verily  think  now^that  Christ  hath  led  me  up  to  a  niche  in  Christianity 
that  I  was  never  at  before.  I  think  all  before  was  but  childhood  and 
bairn's  play."  "  Suffering  is  the  professor's  golden  garment."  It  is, 
indeed,  the  truest  preparation  for  service.  No  cold,  theological 
utterances  fall  from  the  lips  or  flow  from  the  pen  of  the  man  who  has 
ieenly  suffered.  The  anguish  of  his  heart  has  heated  the  commonest 
truths  into  redness  and  flame.  His  words  are  on  Are  with  experi- 
•      mental  knowledge  and  wakeful  sympathy. 

Samuel  Rutherford  was  born  about  the  year  1600  in  a  farmhouse  in 

Nisbet,  Roxburghshire,  a  small  village  situatedinarichand  well-watered 

valley  abounding  in  natural  beauties  and  romantic  associations.    The 

house  was  standing  about  thirty-five  years  ago,  and  one  gable-end  was 

pointed  out  by  the  old  people  of  the  village  as  holding  the  chamber 

▼here  he  commenced  his  eventful  life.    He  seems  to  have  been 

wrious  and  somewhat  imaginative  in  his  childhood,  for  when  he  had 

accidentally  fallen  into  a  well,  and  his  companions  had  gone  for  help, 

when  they  returned  they  found  him  sitting  on  a  hillock  quite  calm, 

but  cold  and  wet ;  and  when  they  asked  him  how  he  got  out,  he  said 

*hat  an  angel,  which  he  called  a  "  bonnie  white  man,"  had  drawn  him 

***£  of  the  water.    He  was  sent  to  be  educated  at  the  noted  border 

*°Wu  0f  Jedburgh,  which  was  only  about  three  or  four  miles  off, 

Probably  walking  there  with  his  two  brothers,  James  and  George,  every 

^^o^iung.    The  school  was  kept  in  part  of  the  Abbey,  which  must  at 

***&t  period  have  retained  much  of  its  ancient  splendour.    In  1617  he 

**&  Bent  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1621  he  obtained  his 

**e6ree  of  M.A.,  and  he  was  at  once  made  one  of  the  regents  of  the 

college,  and  had  the  Chair  of  Humanity  assigned  to  him.     While  he 

^&s  gaining  honours  at  the  college  he  was  preparing  himself  for  the 

Xafraistry,  and  in  his  twenty-seventh  year,  after  he  had  laid  aside  his 

^Cftdemical  life  for  about  two  years,  he  was  ordained  the  minister  of 

the  parish  church  at  Anwoth.    The  church  was  then  newly-built,  and 

taod  at  the  foot  of  Boreland  Hill,  on  which  a  monument  of  granite 

*%  feet  high  now  stands  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory.    It  was  but  a 

•oiall  edifice,  and  the  living  was  only  a  poor  one,  but  nothing  could 

exfteed  the  zeal  with  which  he  did  his  work ;  rising  often  at  three 

0  °k©k  that  he  might  finish  his  studies  time  enough  to  spend  a  long 

**?  in  visiting  his  parishioners,  hurrying  along  over  the  hills  to 

CQlnfort  some  sick  one,  or  to  reprove  some  wrongdoer,  or  to  instruct 

Kft&e  family ;  preaching  with  immense  fervour  on  the  Sabbath ;  and 

18  he  knew  that  many  of  his  people  loved  pleasure  better  than  God's 

«wue,  hastening  to  where  they  were  assembled  for  their  sports,  he 
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would  appear  among  them  and  boldly  rebuke  their  sin.  Two  \m* 
stones  standing  near  the  quiet  hollow  where  the  people  used 
assemble  for  sport  are  called  "  Rutherford's  witnesses  "  to  this  (M 
attesting  the  fervour  with  which  he  spoke  as  he  appealed  to  the  step: 
to  bear  witness  against  them.  His  whole  life  was  absorbed  in 
work.  People  said,  "He  is  always  praying,  always  preaching,  aim 
visiting  the  sick,  always  catechising,  always  writing  and  studyin 
He  became  a  centre  of  light  for  miles  around.  His  devotion  to 
spiritual  good  of  his  people  was  marvellous.  His  warm  and  low 
nature  entwined  itself  around  them,  and  when  be  was  removed  fa 
them,  after  nine  years  of  zealous  labour  for  their  welfare,  his  disfc; 
was  great.  Torn  away  from  his  work  by  an  act  of  ecclesiart 
tyranny,  and  confined  within  the  precincts  of  Aberdeen  a 
"  silenced "  minister,  his  indignation  and  grief  were  indescriba 
He  poured  out  the  bitterness  of  his  heart  in  his  Letters  to  his  friea 
and  in  this  way  most  of  these  wonderful  epistles,  which  have  \ 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  precious  legacies  of  the  Scottish  Chix 
were  produced. 

He  had  suffered  much  before ;  his  wife  had  been  afflicted  wit 
mysterious  disease,  which  kept  her  in  "  great  torment  and  pai 
sleeping  none,  but  crying  out  in  her  anguish  <f  as  a  woman  travail 
in  birth,"  for  more  than  a  year ;  two  sweet  children  had  passed  fr 
his  arms  into  the  grave,  and  for  months  he  had  been  worn  down 
repeated  attacks  of  fever,  but  these  sufferings  did  not  so  deeply  sS 
him  as  his  enforced  separation  from  his  flock  at  Anwoth,  and  i 
silence  that  was  imposed  upon  him  as  a  minister  of  Christ.  Wb 
Ood  gives  His  people  trouble  He  knows  how  to  touch  them  in  i 
tenderest  places. 

Archbishop  Laud  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  power.    Witl 

restless  energy  and  a  strong  hand  he  was  enforcing  conformity  to  Romi 

Tites  and  practises  throughout  the  land.    Many  of  the  worthiest  of  4 

-clergy  had  suffered  the  most  cruel  indignities,  heavy  fines,  and  Iff 

imprisonments,  for  their  resistance  to  his  despotic  measures.  He  H 

determined  also  to  impose  the  English  Episcopal  form  of  Chut 

government,  marred   as  it  was  with  Papal  errors,  upon  the  Soot 

people.     Their  adher  nee  to  Presbyterianism  and  to  the  Calvinii 

doctrine  was  most  obnoxious  to  him  and  to  his  Royal   mast 

Charles  L  With  a  reckless  fierceness  almost  amounting  to  infatuation 

strove  to  overthrow  that  ecclesiastical  system  and  religious  be 

which  since  the  days  of  Knox  had  been  deeply-rooted  in  the  hearti 

"the  people,  and  enforced  most  faithfully  by  the  clergy,  and  to  establ 

in  their  stead  the  pompous  ceremonies,  the  political  servility  of 

•prelatical  form  of  Church  government,  and  a  belief  in  the  Armin 
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rines.  He  gave  powers  to  the  Courts  of  High  Commission  to  try, 
Slid,  and  imprison  all  who  resisted  his  purpose  among  the 
ash  clergy.  He  endeavoured  to  enforce  the  adoption  of  the  "Perth 
les  "  which  had  been  passed  by  a  General  Assembly  under  the 
race  of  a  panic  in  the  days  of  James  I.,  and  which  contained  the 
ring  five  propositions  : — That  the  Eucharist  should  be  received 
ing ;  that  it  should  be  administered  in  private  to  the  sick ;  that 
am  should  be  privately  administered  in  cases  of  necessity ;  that 
Jopal  confirmation  should  be  given  to  young  people ;  and  that  the 
;  festivals  of  the  Church  should  be  duly  celebrated.  He  also  tried 
mpel  the  clergy  to  wear  "  the  surplice  and  other  Mass  apparel/'  and 
Produce  a  new  liturgy  to  their  congregations.  The  churches,  too, 
to  be  repaired  and  adorned  with  images  and  altar-pieces.  Of 
le  some  yielded  to  the  iron  hand  of  power.  Some  of  the  Scotch 
>ps  became  zealous  for  the  new  order  of  things,  and  most  eager 
iforce  subjection  upon  the  ministers  in  their  dioceses.  Tyranny 
r  lacks  tools.  Espionage,  the  child  of  oppression,  was  found 
f  to  do  its  dirty  work.  Many  good  men,  quietly  doing  their  duty, 
red  of  their  congregations,  and  faithful  to  their  convictions,  were 
*med  against,  deprived  of  their  livings,  and,  in  several  cases, 
risoned.  A  new  bishop  had  been  appointed  at  Galloway,  under 
Be  jurisdiction  Rutherford's  church  was,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
t  zealous  to  enforce  conformity  in  his  diocese,  and  Rutherford  was 
l  marked  as  one  to  suffer.  He  was  accused  by  "  a  profligate  person 
is  parish,"  and  summoned  to  appear  before  the  High  Commission 
tig  at  Edinburgh.  This  occurred  on  July  27,  1686.  There  were 
ral  charges  preferred  against  him.*  He  had  to  answer  for  his 
Dlingness  to  conform  to  what  he  called  "  the  superstition  and 
itry  of  kneeling  in  the  instant  of  receiving  the  Lord's  Supper,  and 
tossing  in  Baptism,  and  of  observing  of  mens'  days  without  any 
wit  of  Christ,  our  perfect  Lawgiver ;"  and  because  he  would  not 
rthesurplice,  "the  attire  of  the  Mass  priest,  the  garment  of  Baal's 
rt»"  nor  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  prelate,  whom,  he  said, 
"the  egg  and  the  nest  to  deck  and  bring  forth  Popery."  He  had 
written  an  elaborate  defence  in  Latin  of  the  doctrines  of  Geneva, 
tied,  "  Exercitationes  de  Gratia,"  a  work  highly  esteemed  at 
rterdam,  where  it  was  published,  but  which  was  a  sore  offence  to 
Arminian  English  Bishops  ;  the  writings  of  one  of  them,  Bishop 
toon,  he  bad  severely  criticised  in  the  book.  This  embittered 
6  of  his  judges  against  him,  and  though  he  defended  himself  with 
t  akOl  and  eloquence  for  three  days,  and  was  countenanced  and 

*  See  Letter  lix..  Anderson's  Edition. 
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helped  by  the  Lord  of  Lorn  (afterwards  the  celebrated  Duke  of  Arg 
who  suffered  for  the  truth),  the  issue  of  the  trial  was  not  doubts 
He  would  "  stand  by  "  his  nonconformity,  and  consequently  he  ^ 
sentenced  to  be  deprived  of  his  ministry  at  Anwoth,  and  confined: 
the  city  of  Aberdeen  during  the  king's  pleasure. 

Rutherford  was  accompanied  on  his  way  to  Aberdeen  by  man] 
his  devoted  parishioners,  who  sought  to  strengthen  his  hand  in 
trial,  but  they  must  have  been  dispirited  and  sad  on  those  calm  autu 
days  as  they  journeyed  on,  for  they  were  about  to  lose  a  faith 
spiritual  guide,  and  there  was  little  prospect  of  his  place  be 
speedily  filled.  "  For  six  quarters  of  a  year  no  sound  of  the  Word 
Ood  was  heard  in  their  kirk ;"  and  if  a  minister  were  appointed 
would  probably  be  one  with  whom  they  could  have  no  sympal 
The  clouds  had  gathered  and  darker  days  seemed  looming.  He  sj 
one  night  at  Irvine  with  his  beloved  friend  David  Dickson, 
inspiring  hymn-writer,  and  then  went  on  to  Aberdeen.  He  was 
confined  in  any  prison  there,  as  many  have  supposed,  probably  £ 
some  of  his  expressions  in  his  letters,  but  kept  within  the  walls  of 
city,  and  although  he  was  not  allowed  to  preach,  jet  he  was  permi 
to  freely  converse  with  his  friends,  and  dispute  with  his  enemies, 
city  was  the  stronghold  of  Prelacy  and  Arminianism.  "  It  consist 
he  said,  "  of  Papists  and  men  of  Gallio's  naughty  faith/'  and  sever 
themini8ters  took  the  opportunity  while  he  was  there  of  preaching  agfl 
the  doctrines  of  "  the  banished  minister,"  as  he  was  called,  and  wi 
name  he  speaks  of  as  l(  his  garland."  He  could  not  reply  publicl, 
these  attacks,  yet,  as  great  numbers  visited  him  from  all  parts  ro 
to  hear  his  views  of  the  truth,  he  was  able  to  defend  himself,  • 
return  these  "  blows  and  knocks  "  upon  the  "  drum  ecclesiastic 
with  interest.  He  soon  became  a  great  annoyance  to  the  minister! 
Aberdeen,  and  at  last  they  requested  his  removal  from  the  city, 
was  not  a  man  to  be  easily  silenced.  The  Word  of  God  was  as  1 
in  his  bones.  He  must  constantly  speak  for  the  truth ;  he  must  p 
out  the  thoughts  that  stirred  him  in  letters  to  his  friends.  He,  h 
ever,  mourned  over  his  suspension  from  the  ministry.  "My dm 
Sabbaths  burden  my  heart  and  make  it  bleed,"  he  moaned;  " 
silence  is  my  greatest  prison."  His  "  one  green  flower,"  his  preachi 
which  he  had  esteemed  above  every  other  joy,  God  had  "  dried  u] 
the  root"  He  was  afraid  that  for  his  unfaithfulness  God  had  "c 
him  over  the  dyke  of  the  vineyard  as  a  dry  tree/'  He  grieved  c 
his  silence  in  the  pulpit,  as  though  no  other  ways  of  serving  in 
Church  had  been  left  to  him. 

But  what  an  ill-conceived  sorrow  was  this,  what  a  foolish  gr 
The  period  of  his  life  in  which  he  thought  he  was  the  most  barren 
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was  the  most  fruitful.  This  is  an  error  into  which  many  of  God's 
•tints  have  fallen.  Often  when  they  have  complained  most  of  their 
HBekssness,  they  have  been  serving  best.  God  obtains  from  them 
service  in  unexpected  ways.  He  turns  even  their  tears  and  moans  to 
account.  By  a  strange  chemistry  he  changes  their  sighs  and  heart- 
cries  into  the  bread  of  life,  to  feed  their  fellow-sufferers  in  the  wilder- 
ness. If  Rutherford  had  continued  his  ministrations  to  his  little 
flock  at  Anwoth,  he  doubtless  would  have  thought  that  he  would  have 
tan  doing  more  in  the  service  of  God  than  merely  writing  letters  at 
Aberdeen  to  his  friends,  but  it  would  not  have  been  so ;  his  sermons, 
eloquent  as  they  might  have  been  with  the  fervour  of  his  devoted 
spirit,  blessed  as  they  must  have  been  to  his  hearers,  would  have  pro- 
duced but  a  transitory  effect  upon  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  in 
comparison  with  his  letters,  sentences  from  which  now  give  force  and 
Point  to  many  pulpit  utterances,  kindle  many  an  eye  and  inflame 
many  a  heart,  as  they  are  found  illuminating  the  pages  of  our  choicest 
literature,  and  embody,  with  almost  the  power  of  divine  inspiration, 
the  richest  experiences  of  disciplined  souls.  God's  servants  should  be 
more  anxious  to  give  forth  the  light  that  is  in  them  under  all  circum- 
stances, however  peculiar,  than  to  accomplish  any  self-imposed  task, 
however  useful  that  task  may  appear  to  be.  Rutherford  saw  this  at 
**rti  and  could  say : — 

•'  Yet  take  Thy  way,  for  sure  Thy  way  is  best ; 

Stretch  or  contract  me,  Thy  poor  debtor ; 
This  is  but  tuning  of  my  breast, 

To  make  the  music  better. 
Whether  I  fly  with  angels,  fail  with  dust, 

Thy  hands  made  both  and  I  am  there, 
Thy  power  and  love,  my  love  and  trust 

Make  one  place  everywhere." 

**e  was  confined  at  Aberdeen  about  twenty  months.    During  that 

***U>d  the  people  of  Scotland  were  becoming  more  and  more  exas- 

£f*^fed  at  the  high-handed  proceedings  of  the  prelatical  party.    The 

*jr*<*le  nation  became  aroused,  and  a  strong  determination  animated 

*j*  taluses  to  make  an  end  of  the  obnoxious  tyranny  that  oppressed 

«^*&    Before  the  storm  broke  in  November,  1688,  when  the  General 

£T^embly  met  for  the  first  time  for  twenty  years,  and  defied  the 

^^*P"B  of  Hamilton,  the  King's  Commissioner,  restored  the  de- 

l£^*&atio  institution  of  presbyteries  to  its  old  authority,  degraded  the 

jhT^^°P*f  and  abolished  many  of  the  hated  ceremonies  of  Episcopacy, 

^therford  was  released.    He  returned  at  once  to  Anwoth,  aud  was 


.  -^  — w  by  his  people  with  great  rejoicing.    But  his  stay  there  was 
^**)rt.    His   gifts   had   brought   him    into   notice.     The   restored 
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Presbytery,  after  sending  him  into  various  parts  of  the  country  to 
promote  reforms  and  adherence  to  the  Covenant,  offered  him  the 
Professor  of  Divinity's  chair  at  St.  Andrews.    His  people  remonstrated, 
and  the  Church  in  Edinburgh  pleaded  that  he  might  be  retained  u 
one  of  its  ministers ;  anl  he  seems  to  have  taken  the  position  with 
reluctance,  making  the  stipulation  that  the  duties  of  the  professorship 
should  not  hinder  him  from  preaching  regularly  on  the  Sabbath.   It 
was  while  he  was  at  St.  Andrews  that  the  following  well-known  com- 
ment on  his  preaching  was  made.    An  English  merchant  visitiixg 
Scotland  was  asked  on  his  return  what  he  had  heard,  and  his  *Dsr&* 
was,  "  Bare  things.    I  went  to  St.  Andrews,  where  I  heard  a  uwod 
majestic-looking  man  (Blair),  and  he  showed  me  the  majesty  of  Go^* 
After  him  I  heard  a  little  fair  man  (Rutherford),  and  he  showed 
the  loveliness  of  Christ.    I  then  went  to  Irvine,  where  I  beard  a 
favoured  proper  old  man  with  a  long  beard  (Dixon),  and  that 
showed  me  all  my  heart." 

In  1648  he  was  sent  up  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  to  the  Wi 
minster  Assembly,  and  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy*^ 
which  then  agitated  both  the  Church  and  State.     So  well  known 
he  become  as  one  of  the  advocates  of  Presbyterian  ascendency, 
Milton  mentions  him  by  name  in  his  famous  sonnet,  "  On  the  B 
Forcers  of  Conscience  :  "— 

"  Dare  ye  for  this  adjure  the  civil  sword 
To  force  our  consciences  at  Christ  set  free, 
And  ride  us  with  a  classic  hierarchy, 
Taught  ye  by  mere  A.  S.  and  Rutherford." 

On  his  return  from  London  fresh  honours  were  conferred  upon  liic^^1 
he  was  made  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College,  and  two  professorship.^* 
in  Holland  were  offered  to  him.     But  he  became  involved  in  \&Je 
fierce  disputes  which  then  rent  the  Scottish  Church,  disputes  whitf^ 
arose  between  the  Besolutioners  and  Protestors.    Rutherford  took  tia* 
side  of  those  who  protested  against  the  resolutions  that  were  adopted 
at  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Perth  after  the  defeat  of  the  Sootch 
arms  at  Dunbar.    It  was  resolved  to  admit  into  places  of  power  and 
trust  in  the  army  and  State  any  persons  capable  of  service,  even  if 
they  were  in  opposition  to  the  Covenant  or  were  in  other  ways 
malignant.    He  wished  to  have  a  "clean  army,"  that  the  "  shout  of 
a  King  that  hath  many  crowns"  might  be  among  them.     But  this 
endeavour  to  create  an  army  of  saints  failed.    In  the  dispute  a  Bad 
estrangement  arose  between  him  and  many  of  his  brethren,  among 
whom  were  his  dear  friends  Blair  and  Dixon.    His  life  became 
embittered,  and  he  wished  to  be  removed  from  his  position  in  {he 
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ge.  Other  storms  gathered  and  broke  around  him.  The  Scotch 
i  deceived  in  "  the  Merry  Monarch,"  whom  they  had  fought  for, 
before  whom  Rutherford  himself  had  harangued  "  on  the  duties 
ngs  "  at  St.  Andrews,  when  the  keys  of  the  city  of  Glasgow  were 
anted  to  him,  and  persecution  arose.  The  notorious  James 
•pe  was  installed  as  one  of  the  masters  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
ad  of  one  whom  Rutherford  had  exerted  all  his  influence  to  place 
».  One  of  his  works,  "Lex  Rex,"  was  burnt  firdt  by  the 
;man  at  the  Cross  in  Edinburgh,  and  then  at  the  gate  of  his 
je  by  Sharpe,  who  was  willing  to  do  any  grim  work  to  gain  the 
>  which  he  afterwards  clutched.  Rutherford  was  next  deposed 
all  his  offices,  and  summoned  to  appear  before  the  next  Parlia- 

to  answer  the  charge  of  high  treason.  The  summons,  however, 
oo  late.  He  was  on  his  deathbed  when  it  came,  and  he  sent 
to  his  persecutors  this  striking  message :  "  I  behove  to  answer 
5rst  summons,   and  ere  your  day  arrive  I  shall  be  where  few 

and  great  folk  come."  Many  of  his  death-bed  sayings  are 
ly  of  recording :  "  Let  my  Lord's  name  be  exalted,  and  if  He  will 
y  name  be  grinded  to  pieces,  that  He  may  be  all  in  all."  "  He 
to  me,  Fear  not,  the  outgate  shall  not  be  simply  a  matter  of 
tr,  but  matter  of  praise."  "  If  He  should  slay  me  five  thousand 
i  five  thousand,  yet  will  I  trust  in  Him."    "  I  have  been  a  simple 

but  I  stand  at  the  best  pass  ever  a  man  did  :  Christ  is  mine  and  I 
[is."  "  Oh,  for  arms  to  embrace  Him  !  Oh,  for  a  well-tuned  harp  I " 
ue  who  spoke  of  his  faithfulness  in  the  ministry,  "  1  disclaim 
bat ;  the  port  that  I  would  be  at  is  redemption  and  forgiveness 
igh  blood."  To  some  of  his  fellow-workers  who  visited  him  he  said, 
ar  brethren,  do  all  for  Christ ;  pray  for  Christ ;  feed  the  flock 
nitted  to  your  charge  for  Christ ;  do  all  for  Christ ;  beware  of  men- 
ting;  there  is  too  much  of  it  among  us."  On  the  last  day  of  his 
le  said:  "  Oh,  that  all  my  brethren  in  the  public  might  know  what 
tster  I  have  served,  and  what  peace  I  have  this  day.  This  night 
close  the  door,  and  put  my  anchor  within  the  vail,  and  I  shall 
fay  in  a  sleep  by  five  o'clock  in  the  morning."  And  so  it  was, 
tat  hour  on  the  20th  of  March,  1661,  he  gently  breathed  his  last; 
ist  saying  being  one  that  has  been  turned  into  a  fine  hymn  by 
Cousin,  "  Glory,  glory  dwelleth  in  Immanuel's  Land  1  "  His 
ins  lie  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral  in  the 
yard  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Regulus,  and  a  quaint  epitaph  tells  us 

"True  greatness  did  adorn  his  name, 
He  did  converse  with  things  above, 
Acquainted  with  In  * ♦,*..    t  lor*.'* 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  YOUNG  ON  MATTERS  OF  SCIENCE. 

By  Rev.  J.  Botes,  M.A. 

Louth,  April  1,  1881. 
My  Dear  Young  Friends, 

PROGRESS  continues  to  be  made  in  every  department  of  scienc* 
The  telephone,  microphone,  photophone,  seismograph,  and  other  t 
struments*  which  have  been  so  useful  in  the  varied  fields  of  inquiry,  a* 
taking  new  developments  and  applications.  Compressed  air  is  oomirr 
into  common  use  on  our  tramways,  and  novel  steam-engines  are 
applied  to  tricycles   and   other  vehicles.    Numerous  as  have  bi 
the  improvements  in  locomotion,  there  is  every  prospect  that 
greater  advancements  will  speedily  be  made. 

A  new  and  important  invention  is  reported  from  Turin,  wlai  ,^n 
consists  of  the  application  of  light-giving  materials  to  printing  in 
by  which  printed  matter  becomes  so  luminous  that  it  can  be  read 
the  night  without  the  use  of  candle  or  lamp.     We  are  told  thai 
daily  paper  is  soon  to  be  published  in  Turin,  which  will  be 
with  this  luminous  ink.     Should  such  a  mode  of  printing  b< 
common,  a  great  boon  will  be  conferred  on  travellers  and  such  as 
their  reading  in  bed.     It  is  possible  that  the  letter-press  may 
sionally  be  more  luminously  treated  than  the  subject. 

Readings  of  the  thermometers  have,  of  late,  been  very  unsatisfactor^r'^* 
The  cold  seems  to  have  had  an  uncertain  effect  upon  them,  inasmuch 
as  some  of  the  instruments  have  fallen  below  zero  when  the  cold 
only  in  reality  about  12°  below  freezing  point.     The  variations  in 
readings  as  reported  in  the  papers  have  been  of  a  very  perplexing** 
kind. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  year,  floods  have  been  of  muisn^-*1^ 
frequency  and  extent.     The  course  of  many  of  the  large  rivers  \v0&  m 
only  been  indicated  by  the  parapets  of  their  bridges.    At  Shrewsbur^^-^' 
in  the  middle  of  February,  the  Severn  reached  sixteen  feet  above  ir-^ & 
average  winter  level,  and  other  water-courses  in  different  parts  of  tb^^* 
country  gave  similar  results.     The  lines  of  railway  have  been  block^^"^ 
with  snow,  while  in  many  cases  the  telegraph  wires  have  failed 
report  the  condition  of  things  through  fractures  occasioned  by 
violence  of  the  storms.     Having  a  drive  of  several  miles  over  a  ve 
exposed  part  of  Lincolnshire  on  the  night  of  January  18,  it  is  har&-Jf 
needful  to  say  that  the  event  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory.    Aceordi^Kg 
to  Sir  J.  W.  Bazalgcttc,  the  horizontal  movement  of  the  wind  on  &»-** 
day  was  at  the  rate  of  860  miles  per  day;  but  occasionally  the  velooM— *S 
was  over  ninety  miles  per  hour,  which  would  be  sufficient  to 
throw  structures  that  were  exposed  or  not  well  built    Even 
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>etitions  of  storms  will  no  doubt  have  some  useful  results. 
:>hs,  which  seem  as  if  they  had  been  suspended  by  washer- 

the  purpose  of  drying  clothes,  and  which  have  done  good 
le  initial  stages  of  telegraphy,  will  in  due  time  by  laid  in 
rhere  storms  cannot  interfere  with  their  action,  and  where 
ill  not  be  tempted  to  injure  them. 

the  most  important  result  has  been  the  discovery  of 
s  in  the  earth.  For  some  time  there  has  been  the  sus- 
iny  minds  that  the  source  of  the  storms  has  been  more  in 
an  in  the  atmosphere.  Mr.  Alexander  Adams,  one  of  the 
ficers  of  the  Post-Office  department,  has  discovered  the 
I  electric  tides  in  connection  with  the  telegraphic  circuits. 
iers  had  frequently  noticed  distinct  variations  of  strength 

currents,  and  these  are  now  observed  to  follow  the  diur- 
ts  of  the  moon  with  respect  to  the  earth.  The  direction 
>n  of  thunderstorms  have  long    been  indicated  by  the 

of  the  subterranean  cables.  The  belief  which  is  fast 
and  is  that  the  causes  of  the  changes  in  the  weather  are  to 
or  in  the  earth,  rather  than  in  the  atmosphere,  and  this  is 
eversing  all  our  previous  ideas  on  this  matter,  though  we 
mown  that  no  atmospheric  laws  could  be  discovered  suffi- 
ount  for  the  existing  state  of  things, 
it  of  the  relative  position  of  the  planets  of  our  system  on 
ill  receive  more  careful  study,  as,  when  we  regard  them  as 
nets,  they  may  be  found  to  affect  to  a  far  more  appreciable 

the  barometric  and  thermometric  changes  that  are  taking 
we  have  heretofore  suspected.  This  theory  of  electric  tides 
nost  value,  inasmuch  as  it  explains  many  things  which,  up 
nt,  have  been  shrouded  in  mystery.  It  may  help  to  discover 
>f  that  immense  wave  of  cold  coming  from  the  south  and 
i  we  have  felt  so  intensely  during  the  past  winter.  For 
meter  to  have  been  much  lower  in  South  Wales  than  in 
gland,  is  an  unusual,  and  as  yet  unexplained,  fact.     The 

of  this  would  doubtless  throw  valuable  light  on  the  laws 
he  weather.  The  discovery  of  an  electric  tide,  to  say  the 
lies   a   missing    link    in  the  formation  of  a  hypothesis 

shortly  be  wrought  into  a  philosophic  theory,  which  will 
it  for  the  many  and  unanticipated  changes  which  are 
md  which  so  often  falsify  our  most  carefully-prepared 
fcions. 

ware  that  there  are  maximum  and  minimum  points  in  the 
of  the  earth,  which  we  are  entitled  to  regard  as  magnetic 
is  certainly  as  the  ocean  tides.    We  have  also  maximum 
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and  minimum  points  of  the  beat  of  the  son,  To  these  we  now  add 
the  electric  ebb  and  flow  of  which  the  maximum  and  wiinrninm  follow 
more  or  less  closely  the  arrival  of  the  moon  on  the  meridian.  If  it 
should  be  found,  as  it  probably  will,  that  the  influence  of  the  moon 
due  to  its  position  in  longitude,  determines  an  electric  flood-tide,  there 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  a  movement  of  this  flood-tide  in  lati- 
tude will  be  affected  in  the  same  way.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  reason 
why  no  two  years  should  have  a  like  series  of  seasons.  We  may  also 
from  this  discovery  anticipate  an  explanation  of  the  endless  variety  of 
weather,  and  even  ultimately  predict  the  general  aspects  of  the  coming 
seasons. 

So  far  from  having  learned  ail  we  can  respecting  nature,  we  are 
yet  only  standing  in  her  outer  courts,  and  I  hope  that  some  of  yo 
who  read  these  letters  will,  in  coming  years,  take  an  active  and 
tical  part  in  the  solution  of  many  mysteries  which  are  awaiting  tW 
reverent  attention  of  thoughtful  minds. 
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By  Alfred  Jones,  F.S.A. 
(Continued  from   page    172.) 

IT  was  thus  the  conflict  bogan  between  Calvinists  on  the  one  han< 
and  Arminians  on  the  other :  good  men  on  both  sides,  but  with; 
their  goodness  unable  to  see  eye  to  eye,  or  to  permit  to  each  other 
liberty  they  claimed  for  themselves.    The  Calvinists,  however, 
clearly  the  aggressors  in  this  instance,  and  they  got  a  very 
handling.    On  the  side  of  the  Methodists  the  controversy  was 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Fletcher,  and  he  was  fully  equal  to 
occasion.    Any  analysis  of  his  "  Checks  to  Antinomianism  "  woolW 
be  out  of  place  here  ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  they  are  among  the  fine** 
pieces  of  controversial  theology  with  which  I  am  acquainted*    TT& 
argument  is  conducted  in  a  lucid  and  masterly  manner,  and  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  arrives  appear  to  me  simply  irresistible.    Hie 
effect  of  these  writings  must  have  been  very  great,  and  it  is  not  I 
little  remarkable  that  in  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  pubUtt* 
tion  of  these  "  Checks,"  Antinomianism  has  ceased  to  exist  ft™fl"g  m 
to  any  appreciable  extent,  and  even  Calvinism  of  the  old  typ*, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  R.  Dale,  is  rarely  found.    Of  course, 
a  great  variety  of  causes  have  contributed  to  produce  this  result,  bat 
not  the  least  is  the  spread  of  that  Methodism  whose  doctrinal  theology 
was  so  nobly  vindicated  by  John  Fletcher. 
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At  the  close  of  this  controversy  Mr.  Fletcher  was  the  most  popular 
*ta&&  among  the  Methodists,  next  to  Wesley  himself. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Mr.  Wesley  wrote  that  remarkable 
*etter  to  him  in  which  he  expresses  the  wish  that  Mr.  Fletcher  might 
*Qeoeed  him  in  the  government  of  the  Methodist  societies  in  case  of 
*Us  death.    Nothing  could  show  more*  plainly  than  this  communica- 
tion the  exalted  opinion  in  which  Mr.  Wesley  held  him. 

Yet  the  part  he  took  in  the  controversy  brought  him  something 
*ke  besides  honour  and  love.  It  involved  him  in  obloquy  and  loss  of 
**Jnod  friends.  One  dear  friend  plainly  admonished  him  that  if  he 
died  in  that  faith  he  would  be  shut  out  of  heaven!  Some  brought 
"dreadful  charges  "  against  him,  others  called  him  "  a  blasphemer !" 
Thfefc  rack  words  could  be  used  respecting  so  holy  and  so  loving  a  man 
u  Efficient  to  show  how  far  the  times  in  which  he  lived  are  separated 
™**  the  times  in  which  we  live. 

*V^  nave  yet  to  consider  him  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.    His 
P^^nts  wished  him  to  enter  into  holy  orders  in  his  native  land,  but 
"^  he  persistently  declined  to  do.     After  his  conversion  in  England 
™  thoughts  were  seriously  turned  toward  the  Church ;  his  humility, 
k^erer,  stood  in  his  way,  and  for  two  years  he  postponed  the  decision 
°[  the  matter.    At  length,  his  conscience  becoming  urgent,  and  Pro- 
™^xice  opening  the  way,  he  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  year  1767, 
"tUg  then  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  a  fortnight  after  he  received 
Fleet's  orders  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  in  the  Chapel 
&Val  at  St.  James's.   He  thus  found  his  true  vocation ;  yet  his  diffi- 
culties were  only  now  about  to  begin,  so  far  from  the  truth  is  the 
Nation  that  a  providential  course  is  sure  to  be  a  smooth  one.     On  the 
contrary,  the  right  road  is  apt  to  be  a  very  rough  and  difficult  one, 
utl  «o  Mr.  Fletcher  found  it.    His  first  sermon,  so  far  as  I  can  dis- 
tt*er,wa8  preached  in  the  church  at  Atcham,  a  village  in  Shropshire, 
ttd  contiguous  to  Attingham  Hall,  formerly  called  Tern  Hall.    The 
ttaeh  stands  upon  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  and  the  smoothly-shaven 
churchyard  slopes  down  to  the  river's  brink.    It  is  a  very  ancient 
•fracture,  consisting  of  a  tower  and  nave,  the  walls  of  which  are  of 
•Bormous  thickness.     It  is  said  to  be  the  church  in  which  Ordericus 
Vitilis,  the  historian  of  the  Norman  period,  was  baptized,  a.d.  1075. 
Alary  singular  incident  is  said  to  have  occurred  at  this  ohurch,  only 
0  year  or  two  ago,  the  substance  of  ^hich  is  as  follows. 

During  Sunday  afternoon  service,  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  a 
jBreze  thunderstorm  occurred,  and  a  flash  of  lightning  struck  the 
tower  and  split  the  door  of  the  church,  which  was  made  of  sub- 
stantial oak.    At  the  same  time  the  organ-blower  was  pitched  over 

the  handle  of  his  bellows,  and  the  boots  of  one  or  more  of  the  Sunday- 

o 
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school  children  were  shrivelled  up  on  their  feet,  and  yet  no  on 
injured. 

In  this  church  Mr.  Fletcher  appears  to  have  commenced  his  c 
as  a  preacher :  the  result  was  not  encouraging.  He  selected  ft 
text  James  iv.  4  —  "Ye  adulterers  and  adulteresses." 
congregation  stood  amazed,  and  gazed  upon  him  as  i 
had  been  a  monster."  This,  indeed,  is  no  proof  that 
sermon  was  not  a  good  one.  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  defined  a 
sermon  to  be  a  sermon  that  does  good,  and  the  an 
of  good  which  a  sermon  does  is  often  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  met 
in  which  people  are  pleased  by  it.  Mr.  Wesley  astutely  remar 
his  journal  upon  two  sermons  which  he  had  preached  in  difE 
churches  on  the  same  day  :  '(  The  first  did  the  most  good,  becaui 
gave  most  offence."  The  offence,  however,  in  this  case,  as  in  allot 
where  real  good  is  done,  arose  out  of  the  truth  itself,  and  not  ox 
any  offensive  manner  of  presenting  it.  Poor  Mr.  Fletcher  was 
soon  invited  to  preach  in  that  ohnrch  again,  and  the  same  fbi 
followed  him  at  other  churches.  It  seemed  as  if,  after  all,  no  do 
usefulness  was  to  be  opened  to  him.  Nor  was  he  much  surprise 
this  result.  His  views  of  himself  were  distressingly  deprecative 
tremble,"  said  he,  "  to  think  of  preaching  only  to  dishonour  G 
In  a  letter  to  Charles  Wesley,  about  this  time,  he  says,  "  I  havel 
seen  so  much  weakness  in  my  heart,  both  as  a  minister  and  a  C 
tian,  that  I  know  not  which  is  most  to  be  pitied,  the  man, 
believer,  or  the  preacher." 

His  acceptance  of  the  living  of  Madeley  was  very  character 
"  One  day  Mr.  Hill  informed  him  that  the  living  of  Dunhan 
Cheshire,  then  vacant,  was  at  his  service.  *  The  parish,'  he  contii 
<  is  small,  the  duty  light,  the  income  good  (£400  per  annum),  and 
situated  in  a  fine,  healthy,  sporting  country.'  After  thanking  Mr. 
for  his  kindness,  Mr.  Fletcher  added,  '  Alas !  sir,  Dunham  will 
suit  me ;  there  is  too  much  money,  and  too  little  labour.'  4 
clergymen  make  such  objections,'  said  Mr.  Hill ;  *  it  is  a  pity  t 
cline  such  a  living,  as  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  find  you  ano 
What  shall  we  do  ?  Would  you  like  Madeley  V  « That,  sir,  n 
be  the  very  place  for  me.'  '  My  object,  Mr.  Fletcher,  is  to  make 
•comfortable  in  your  own  way.  If  you  prefer  Madeley,  I  shall  fin 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  present  vicar  to  exchange  it  for  Dunl 
which  is  worth  more  than  twice  as  much/  And  so  Mr.  Fletcher 
came  Vicar  of  Madeley.  He  had  now  found  his  sphere  as  well  as 
vocation,  and  his  life-work  was  before  him.  The  moral  conditio 
Madeley,  like  that  of  most  other  parishes  in  England  at  that  ti 
was  deplorable.    "  The  Sabbath  was  openly  profaned,  and  the  o 
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holy  things  were  contemptuously  trodden  under  foot,  even  the  re- 
straints of  decency  were  violently  broken  tlirough."     The  new  vicar 
set    himself  to   work    with    characteristic  energy.    He  visited  his 
parishioners  from   house    to  house,  instructing,  praying  with,  and 
exhorting  them  to  give  their  hearts  to  God.  In  order  to  get  the  people 
to  church  on  the  Sunday  morning,  he  adopted  a  method  which  none 
fat  a  brave-hearted  man  would  have  attempted.    The  people  excused 
themselves  by  saying  they  could  not  waken  early  enough  to  get  them- 
idves  and  their  families  ready  for  morning  service ;  so,  determined  to 
have  them  no  exouse  on  this  ground,  he  "  took  a  bell  in  his  hand,  and 
«et  out  every  Sunday  morning  for  some  months,  at  five  in  the  morn- 
JQff»  and  went  round  the  most  distant  parts  of  his  parish  inviting  all 
the  inhabitants  to  the  house  of  God."    This  man  was  in  earnest,  was 
rimy  wonder  that  the  ohurch  was  soon  thronged  with  hearers  ? 
#  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with  holding    services  in  the  church ;   he 
itinerated  round  his  parish,  and  wherever  he  could  get  a  little  knot  of 
jitters  he  opened  a  service.     One  of  these  rooms  in  the  village  itself 
u  stm  preserved  in  much  the  same  state  as  when  he  used  it.    It  is  an 
uppor  room  in  the  "  Exchange  "  public-house,  capable  of  seating  about 
thirty  or  forty  persons ;  the  little  pulpit    painted   mahogany,   and 

upended  by  three  steps,  is  still  standing,  but  all  the  seats  have  been 
woaoved. 

The  preaching  of  such  a  man  must  have  been  very  powerful.  Those 
woo  knew  him  best  said  that  "  he  seemed  like  an  angel  in  the  pulpit." 
"*Qre  was  a  grasp  of  thought,  a  sweetness,  a  grace,  an  unction,  an 
tt°xxia  As  of  heaven  in  his  services  which,  to  a  spiritually-minded  man, 
mi*st  have  made  them  '*  times  of  refreshing  from  the  presence  of  the 
">*d."  Not  unfrequently  both  he  and  his  congregations  would  be 
j*£bed  in  tears.  The  Rev.  R.  McCheyne,  on  one  occasion,  meet- 
BfS  a  brother  minister  on  the  Monday,  asked  gravely  what  text 
^  had  preached  from  on  the  preceding  day;  the  good  man  re- 
P*^d  that  he  had  preached  from  the  17th  verse  of  the  9th  Psalm, 
"The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell/*  &c.  "  Indeed,"  said 
fkCheyne,  "  indeed ;  and  did  you  weep  all  the  time  you  were  preach- 
**£  from  such  text,  my  brother  ?  " 

,  Thig  was  the  very  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Fletcher  preached.  Here  is  a 

P*<*We  of  him  drawn  by  a  sure  hand:  "One  Sunday,  after  the  morn- 

"HS  sendee,  he  asked  if  any  of  the  congregation  could  give  him  the 

*W*ess  of  a  sick  man  whom  he  was  desired  to  visit.  He  was  answered, 

■He  is  dead,  sir."    "Dead!  dead!*'  he  exclaimed,  "another  soul 

■^ached  into  eternity !    What  can  I  do  for  him  now  ?    Why,  my 

r'ft&fa,  will  you  so  frequently  serve  me  in  this  manner  ?    I  am  not 

^nnei  yon  are  ill  till  I  find  you  dying,  or  hear  that  you  are  dead! " 
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Ihen  sitting  down,  he  covered  his  head  with  his  gown ;  and  when 
congregation  liad  tetired  he  walked  home,  buried  in  sorrow,  as  tfiongi 
he  had  lost  a  friend  or  a  brother.'*  He  was  also  mighty  in  prfcyet  He 
felt  too  much  alive  to  his  own  deficiency  as  a  minster  to  suppose  fori 
moment  that  any  efforts  of  his  could  be  productive  of  good  without 
the  blessing  of  God ;  accordingly  be  pleaded  with  God  on  behalf  of 
the  people  before  he  went  into  the  pulpit,  while  he  was  in  the  pnJpit, 
and  after  he  had  left  the  -  pulpit.  His  earnestness  in  Beef- 
ing the  salvation  of  souls  was  so  intense,  that  when  he  put  off  hy 
shirt  after  preaching  it  was  generally  "as  wet  as  if  it  had  been 
dipped  in  water."  As  may  be  supposed,  such  a  ministry  was  owned 
and  blessed  of  God.  Sometimes  very  remarkable  occurrences  took  place 
in  connection  with  his  preaching,  of  which  the  following  incident  may 
be  adduced. 

One  Sunday  Mr.  Fletcher  found  that  after  he  had  entered  the  pul- 
pit the  sermon  which  he  had  prepared  went  entirely  from  him,  so  that 
he  could  not  even  remember  what  the  text  was.  In  these  embank- 
ing circumstances  he  resolved  to  expound  the  Lesson,  which  that  day 
happened  to  be  the  story  of  the  burning  fiery  furnace,  and  in  doing  so 
found  uncommon  liberty.  Thinking  there  might  be  more  in  this  this 
he  could  understand,  he  requested  the  congregation  to  let  him  know 
if  anything  remarkable  happened  to  any  of  them  during  the  coming 
week,  which  had  the  effect,  a  day  or  two  after,  of  bringing  the  follow- 
ing affecting  incident  to  his  notice.  A  woman  who  had  been  dfligefltiy 
attending  the  means  of  grace  for  some  time  was  threatened  with  death 
by  her  husband,  who  was  a  butcher,  if  she  did  not  leave  off  going  to 
church.  She  committed  her  way  to  the  Lord,  and  determined  to  goon 
in  the  path  of  duty,  and  patiently  take  the  consequences. 

"  I  have  changed  my  mind/'  said  her  husband,  with  many  fcM* 
oaths,  before  she  started  for  church  on  the  Sunday  morning.  "  I  shall 
not  cut  your  throat  as  I  intended,  but  I  will  heat  the,  oven,  and  thrf* 
you  into  it  the  moment  you  come  home."  To  church,  however,  $* 
poor  woman  went,  and  was  so  blessed,  and  strengthened,  and  com- 
forted under  the  sermon,  that  she  felt  that  if  she  had  a  thousand  E*0* 
she  could  lay  them  all  down  for  Christ.  To  her  astonishment  1°* 
comfort,  however,  when  she  returned  home  she  found  her  husband 
wrath  abated,  and  soon  had  some  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  mid* 
concern  for  the  salvation  of  his  souL 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Fletcher  was  allo.wed  to  go  ofl  'f 
his  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love  without  opposition.  This  opp061" 
tion  came  from  the  two  extremes  of  the  social  scale — the  higher  *&* 
the  lower.  A  magistrate  on  one  occasion  threatened  him  with  h* 
prisonment,  and  even  menaced  him  with  his  cane.   The  churchwardens 
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tt*n*d  iot  put  him,  in  the  spiritual  court.  A  young  sprig  of  a 
armni  openly  pasted  papers  on  the  church  door  charging  him 
i  lejbeUioQ,  schism,  and  being  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace ! 
roughs  treated  him  after  a  fashion  of  their  own.  One  Sunday 
dog  a  party  of  colliers,  who  neither  feared  God  nor  regarded  man, 
i  engaged  in  baiting  a  bull  close  by  the  place  where  Mr.  Fletcher 
.expected  to  preach  that  same  evening.  Haying  filled  themselves 
i  drink,  a  dreadful  thought  occurred  to  them.  "  Would  not  it 
rare  sport  to  bait  the  parson  instead  of  the  bull?"  They 
ftd  upon  a  plan ;  and  it  was  only  by  the  merest  accident,  as 
M7«  that  Mr.  Fletcher  was  prevented  from  fulfilling  his  appoint- 
t,  and  so  was  saved  from  a  cruel  assault  which  might  well  have 
short  both  his  labours  and  life. 

any  such  providential  deliverances  might  be  recorded,  but  the 
wing,  which  we  select  for  the  sake  of  the  interesting  psychological 
lomenon  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  must  suffice.  Mr.  Fletcher 
certain  occasion  had  an  engagement  to  preach  in  a  place  fourteen 
8  from  his  own  home,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  returning 
a  after  preaching,  the  same  night.  The  night  was  very  wet  and 
i  and  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  was  waiting  for  him,  was  led  strongly  to 
out  him  to  God  in  prayer.  While  she  was  doing  this  it  was  sug- 
9d  to  her  that  his  horse  had  fallen  and  had  thrown  him  over  his 
I;  and  the  whole  scene  appeared  to  be  clearly  presented  before  her 
.  «  My  God,"  cried  the  saintly  woman,  "  he  is  Thine,  his  life, 
limbs,  his  health,  all  are  Thine.  I  commit  him  to  Thee  in 
l"  Immediately  that  word  was  impressed  upon  her  heart :  "  The 
teous  is  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord ;  and  there  shall  no  evil  touch 
•"  Two  hours  later  than  the  time  at  which  he  ought  to  have 
fed,  he  reached  home  well  and  praising  God ;  but  asked  for  water 
raah  himself,  became  his  horse  had  fallen  and  thrown  htm  over  his 

Yet  was  he  in  no  ways  injured,  except  having  a  little  skin 
ed  off  one  of  his  fingers. 

.  the  analysis  of  this  good  man's  character  the  first  place  must  be 
l  to  his  faith  in  God.  Hence  his  constant  communion  with  God. 
is  power  in  prayer  many  instances  might  be  cited.  He  was  also 
tkable  for  the  unworldly  temper  of  his  mind.  When  the  Lord 
leellor  commissioned  a  certain  person  to  ask  Mr.  Fletcher  whether 
preferment  in  the  Church  would  be  acceptable  to  him,  or  whether 
ndd do  him  any  service,  he  replied  :  "I  want  nothing  but  more 
6."  His  humility  was  deep  and  sincere,  and  his  patience  was 
L  On  one  occasion  when  he  was  ill,  and  apparently  going  down  to 
pwef  a  friend  said  to  him,  "  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  so  ill."  "  Sorry 

ftudhe«  "why  are  you  sorry?    I  love  the  rod  of  my  Father." 
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His  noble  unselfishness  was  conspicuous  at  all  periods  of  his  lif 
He  frequently  said  to  his  wife,  "Oh,  Polly,  can  we  not  do  withot 
beer  ?  Let  us  drink  water,  and  eat  less  meat  Let  our  necessity 
give  way  to  the  extremities  of  the  poor." 

The  meekness  of  his  spirit  was  not  the  least  of  his  graces.  He  hi 
a  better  opinion  of  everybody  than  of  himself,  hence  he  was  alwa; 
prepared  to  bear  their  infirmities.  A  visitor  once  called  upon  hii 
and  persisted  in  his  endeavours  to  draw  him  into  controversy,  insist 
of  into  profitable  conversation,  and  told  him,  he  "had  better  ha1 
been  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  dead  palsy,  than  have  written  i 
many  bitter  things  against  the  dear  children  of  God."  "  My  brother, 
said  Mr.  Fletcher,  "  I  hope  I  have  not  been  bitter.  Certainly  I  di 
not  mean  to  be  so ;  but  I  wanted  more  love  then,  and  I  feel  I  wax 
more  now."    This  mild  answer  silenced  his  angry  visitor. 

Upon  a  review  of  his  whole  life,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  woe! 
has  produced  few  such  men  as  John  Fletcher.  He  was  a  living  coo 
mentary  on  his  own  doctrine  of  Christian  perfection.  John  Weslej 
opinion  of  Mr.  Fletcher  reminds  me  of  Dr.  Doddridge's  opinion 
Bichard  Baxter,  and  the  two  may  be  fairly  placed  in  juxtapositLj 
twith  each  other. 

"Baxter,"  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  "  was  so  superior  to  the  generaL: 
of  those  whom  we  charitably  call  Christian  men,  that  we  might 
pose  God  had  raised  him  up  on  purpose  to  censure  his  brethren, 
show  what  a  true  Christian  is,  and  how  few  deserve  the  name." 

"  Within  fourscore  years,"  said  Mr.  Wesley,  "  I  have  known 
excellent  men,  holy  in  heart  and  life ;  but  one  equal  to  John  FletcJ 
I  have  not  known ;  one  so  uniformly  and  deeply  devoted  to  God. 
unblameable  a  man  in  every  respect  I  have  not  found  either  in  Emrc 
or  America;  nor  do  I  expect  to  find  another    such   on  this   mi 
eternity." 


MODERN  THOUGHT  ON  THE  FATHERHOOD  OF  GOD. 

EECENT  events  have  induced  me  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  thought? 
on  the  phrase  of  the  head  of  this  paper,  as  well  as  upon  the  loose 
thinking  respecting  it  and  its  misapplication  in  the  present  day.  £ 
seems  to  me  that  the  new  views  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God  form  fbi 
point  of  departure  from  the  old  lines  of  doctrine,  and  account  for  man; 
of  the  errors  of  "  modern  thought."  The  phrase  is  beautiful  an 
attractive  to  the  lovers  of  sentiment,  and  when  properly  employed  is  on 
of  the  grand  and  cherished  truths  of  the  Bible ;  but  when  misapply 
(as  is  unfortunately  the  case),  is  capable  of  working  much  m*qifliifif_ 
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We  all  know  that  phrases,  when  ingeniously  and  happily  constructed, 
sometimes  exert  an  amazing  influence,  as  when  Earl  Beaconsfield  re- 
turned from  Berlin,  with  the  magic  phrase,  "  Peace  with  honour/'  what 
*  marvellous  effect  was  produced  in  some  quarters,  though  it  was  false 
in  fact,  as  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  had  been  secured.  Some 
scientists  have  sought  to  conjure  in  like  manner,  by  the  invention  of 
such,  terms  as  "protoplasm,"  "neoplasm,"  &c.  These  are  names 
■imply  given  to  the  unknown  and  conjectured,  but  they  have  forthwith 
employed  them,  as  though  they  knew  both  their  properties  and 
accidents,  while  they  have  had  to  confess  that  the  quasi-substances 
dude  the  microscope,  and  are  probably  beyond  human  investigation. 

To  some  extent  this  has  been  the  case  .with  the  phrase,  "The 
Fatherhood  of  God."  It  takes  the  sentimentalist  at  once  into 
its  delightful  enfolding.  It  has  a  true  and  glorious  meaning,  but  not 
m  the  seose  in  which  it  is  employed  by  "  modern  thinkers."  By  them 
*fc  is  accepted  in  a  vague  and  unscriptural  sense;  and  then  is  assumed 
^*  a  fundamental  truth,  from  which  inferences  are  loosely  drawn,  bear- 
1Qg  upon  other  very  important  matters. 

The  paramount  question  in  this  discussion  is  to  whom  does  this 
Phrase,  "The  Fatherhood  of  God"  apply  ?  It  is  only  from  the  Scriptures 
themselves  that  this  question  can  truly  be  answered.     Considerations* 
drawn  from  any  other  department  of  knowledge  are  inadmissible  when. 
°Pposed   to  the  statement  of    the  Bible.      Any  teachings  not  in* 
harmony  with  the  inspired  writings  in  their  plain  and  unmistakable 
declarations  are  not  in  harmony  with  truth  itself.   The  Bible  stands  in- 
to integrity,  firm   and  immovable;   its   inspiration    and   authority 
*nnot  successfully  be  disputed ;  and  to  the  true  Christian  it  is  the 
last  appeal  on  all  matters  affecting  spiritual  things  and  true  godliness. ., 
Science  and  religion  are  separate  departments  of  inquiry  and  thought, 
independent  in  their  modes  of  operation,  but  not  necessarily  opposed 
^  their  results.    Each  stands  on  its  own  basis  of  truth,  and  is  sustained 
by  its  characteristic  evidence.     There  can  be  doubt,  to  the  thoughtful 
^d,  that  when  the  interpretations  of  the  Bible  and  the  theories  of 
Kleoce  are  matured  and  perfected,  they  will  be  found  in  their  related, 
to**  to  agree. 

lathe  meantime,  the  clear  and  unmistakable  declarations  of  Scrip- 
^^  cannot  be  shaken  by  what  scientific  theory  may  affirm  or  modern^ 
jr^ent  may  assert.  What,  then,  do  the  Scriptures  teach  on  the 
**therhood  of  God  ? "  more  especially,  to  wJwm  do  they  apply  the 
*****  "children"  or  "sons  of  God,"  as  correlates  of  the  divine 
^fctthood  ?  Of  course,  the  phrase  itself  is  not  found  in  the  divine 
r**bs.  Loose  thinkers,  however,  guided  simply  by  their  own  wishes, 
'^*P  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  applies  to  the  whole  race  of  man* 
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kind,  and  then,  without  consulting  the  source  of  all  spiritual  truth, 
draw  erroneous  conclusions  thence. 

Now  the  Scriptures  give  no  countenance  to  this  modern  notion  of 
the  "  Fatherhood  of  God."  The  Scriptures  confine  it,  in  its  application! 
exclusively,  to  Christian  believers,  who  have  been  "born  again  of  the 
Spirit/1  and  regard  it  as  a  great  and  glorious  privilege  belonging  only 
to  those  who  are  believing  and  obedient.    Never  does  the  Most  High 
style  Himself  the  father  of  the  wicked,  of  the  unregenerate,  or  of  tk** 
unbelieving. 

Having  examined  every  passage  in  the  word  of  God  (there  are  mof  * 
than  one  hundred)  in  which  the  relation  of  father  and  son  is  spok^^ 
of,  as  existing  between  God  and  man,  there  is  not  one  that  bean  oflk~*** 
either  directly  or  by  inference,  the  modern  idea.    This  statem*^^" 
cannot  be  controverted,  nor  can  the  unmeaning  charge  of  the  "tyian^^J 
of  isolated  texts  "  be  brought  against  this  averment,  for  there  is  * — °' 
one  that  can  with  fairness  be  pressed  on  the  opposite  side.    There  a— —^ 
numerous  texts  which  point  unmistakably  in  the  contrary  direction    *' 
When  Christ  spoke  to  the  Jews  "  who  believed  not/'  and  yet  deeli 
like  modern  thinkers,  "We  have  one  father,  even  God."  the 
Teacher  said  in  reply, "  Ye  are  of  your  father  the  devil "  (John  viii.  4«JJ— J m' 
Paul,  in  a  similar  strain,  "  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,"  said  to  Elynu^^8 
"  Thou  child  of  the  devil,  enemy  of  all  righteousness"  (Acts  xiii.  \C^) 
John,  the  beloved  disciple,  thus  sharply  divides  between  believers  a^^00 
unbelievers, "  In  this  the  children  of  God  are  manifest,  and  the  childi^^01 
of  the  devil."    The  whole  strain  of  Scripture  is  similar  in  this 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  how  this  extension  to  all  the  race  of  the  " 
hood  of  God,"  has  arisen,  except  from  the  confused  imagination  ~ 
those  who  entertain  it.  "  The  wish  has  been  father  to  the  though! 
Had  they  kept  to  the  true  nature  of  things,  and  the  sternness  of 
this  would  not  have  been.  The  fact  is  clear,  that  the  relation  of  fath 
and  son,  as  spoken  of  in  regard  of  man,  is  not  a  natural  and  p 
relation,  but  a  moral  and  spiritual  one.  Hence  reasons  the  apostL-^ 
"  They  who  are  children  of  the  flesh ;  these  are  not  the  children  € 
God."  It  is  not,  therefore,  a  relation  sustained  by  all  the  children  * 
men,  but  a  privilege  only  possessed  by  the  believing  and  obediec^3 
though  it  is  open  to  all  mankind,  who  agree  with  the  conditions 
down  in  the  Gospel,  to  possess  and  enjoy  it. 

The  only  texts  furnished  on  the  opposite  side  are  two,  with  the 
dition  of  a  parable,  viz.  one,  where  Paul,  in  appealing  to  the  Athenian-** 
on  their  idolatrous  worship,  quotes  from  one  of  "  their  own  poe 
"  We  are  his  offspring.1'    This  might  fairly  be  termed  an  arguxni 
ad  hominem,  and  thus  its  force  be  evaded.    But  the  term  itself  is 
purely   expressive  of   the   relation   between  father  and    son, 
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amply  that  God  is  originally  oar  Maker,  and  the  inference  drawn  b j 
the  apostle  is,  that  the  maker  must  be  greater  than  the  things  made, 
•ad,  a  fortiori,  greater  than  the  idols  which  men  make.  The  other  text 
k  the  phrase,  "  Father  of  Spirits.*'  Bat  this  proves  too  much.  It 
fflight  be  argued  with  equal  propriety,  that  he  is  the  father  of  in- 
fernal spirits  as  of  sinful  men.  But  he  is  not  claimed  to  be  the 
kther  of  demons,  yet  they  are  spirits,  even  more  fully  so  than  we  our- 
selves. 

The  main  dependence,  however,  is  on  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son, 
which  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  whole  proceeding.    It  is  the 
citadel  to  which  these  thinkers  ever  flee,  when  pressed  by  the  Scriptural 
*rgument,  or  the  "  tyranny  of  isolated  texts,"  as  they  term  it.    But  the 
Parable  will  not  bear  the  stress  that  is  placed  upon  it,  that  the  "  Father, 
hood  of  God "  extends  to  the  whole  human  family,  irrespective  of 
n*oral  character.    In  a  parable  we  attend  to  the  truth  taught  in  its 
HUfcin  scope,  rather  than  to  the  details.    But  granting  all  that  can 
**My  be  asked,  viz.,  that  God  is  represented  as  the  father  of  the  pro- 
digal, that  is,  that  he  was  originally  so,  yet  these  thinkers  strangely 
Have  unnoticed  the  emphatic  words  uttered  by  the  father  himself: 
"  This  my  son  was  dead  and  is  alive  again  ;  he  was  lost  and  is  found." 
^hmt  can  more  strongly  express  that  the  bond  of  relationship  is  broken 
V  the  voluntary  act  of  the  prodigal  himself?  We  are  not  said  to  love 
our  dead  children;  we  may  cherish  their  memory,  but  we  cannot  lavish 
upon  them  parental  endearment,  nor  exercise  towards  them  a  father's 
c***,  nor  can  a  dead  son  inherit  the  father's  estate,  nor  be  the  conscious 
object  of  his  kindness  and  love.    In  the  economy  of  grace,  it  is  true, 
«e  dead  soul  may  be  renewed  to  spiritual  life,  but  while  dead  he  is 
N*  a  ion.    To  become  a  son  he  must  be  "born  again."    The  uncon- 
firmed sinner  is  therefore  dead  to  God,  and  dead  to  all  the  privileges 
*hich  belong  to  the  children  of  God.     It  is  quite  true  that  God  is 
J^^ious,    forbearing,    and    merciful,    and    not    willing    that    any 
***°nld  perish,  but  the  contention  is  that   he  never  calls  himself,  and 
Mie*efore  he  is  not,  in  a  true  sense,  the  father  of  the  wicked.  This  great 
£***ble,  which  is  intended  to  teach  other  truths,  cannot  therefore,  with 
„zf**Q88,  be  pressed  into  the  service  of  those  who  affirm  that  the 
•therhoodof  God"  extends  to  the  whole  race,  withoutrespect  to  moral 
2**  Spiritual  character.    The  bond  which  once  existed  has  evidently 
"/T1*  broken,  but  may  be  restored  by  the  divinely-appointed  plan,  and 
^*y  by  that  means.  "As  many  as  received  Him,  to  them  gave  He  power 
_  ****>me  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  His  name 
w^5*  **ore  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the 
TM*  of  man,  bat  of  God  (John  i.  12,  18).  The  method  of  restoration  is 
^***»  set  forth  by  the  apostle  (2  Cor.  vi.  17, 18),  "  Wherefore  come 
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out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  and  toucft 
not  the  unclean  thing ;  and  I  will  receive  you,  and  will  b*  a  Father  unto 
you,  and  ye  shall  be  My  sons  and  daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almigbty." 
They  are  to  become  sons,  not  that  they  are  sons  already,  and  thii  on 
the  condition  of   separating    themselves    from    the    ungodly,  uxd 
accepting  Christ  as  the  healer  of  the  breach  and  the  restorer  of  £l** 
forfeited  privilege.     Hence  we  find  unbelieving  men  described  0** 
«'  Aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel,*'  "  children  of  this  worlJV 
"  children  of  wrath,"  &c.    These  may  be  unwelcome  statements 
those  of  whom  they  are  affirmed,  but  they  are  true. 

Of  course  this  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  will  not  be  received 
final  by  those  who  have  little  or  no  reverence  for  the  written  wor^i 
except  so  far  as  it  accords  with  their  preconceived  notions;  butwi*^ 
all  who,  like  Locke,  believe  that  "  the  Bible  has  God  for  its  authc^*> 
salvation  for  its  end,  and  truth  without  mixture  of  error,  for  ■-"** 
subject-matter,"  and  who  submit  their  judgment  and  will  to  IKae 
teaching  of  the  Scriptures,  it  will  have  cogency  and  weight.  "  To  tS-B* 
law  and  to  the  testimony ;  if  they  speak  not  according  to  this  word,  ^t 
is  because  they  have  no  light  in  them.'1 

The  application  of  the  "  Fatherhood  of  God  "  to  the  whole  race: 
seem  more  charitable,  and  may  present  a  more  benevolent  aspect 
the  sentimental  and  careless,  but  the  question  is,  "  Is  it  the  truth 
and  if  it  is  not  the  truth,  then  it  is  dangerous  to  teach  it.  The 
ence  at  first  may  appear  slight  and  comparatively  unessential,  butlU** 
the  switches  on  the  railway,  which  turn  the  train  upon  another  li^£*' 
and  in  another  direction,  so  this  extension  of  meaning  throws  ^~>* 
another  line  of  thought,  and  the  divergence,  though  slight  at  firsts  * 
ever  increasing.  Many  have  been  deceived  by  its  apparently  innoo^^1 
appearance,  and,  like  Bunyan's  pilgrims,  have  entered  this  bye- 
meadow  under  the  impression  that  it  ran  alongside  the  path  of  trul 
but  have  found  themselves  ere  long  in  "  Doubting  Castle."  All  ha~r~'^ 
not  arrived  at  the  same  position  on  the  descending  line  of  dor"  — ' 
and  unbelief.  Some  stop  comparatively  early;  others 
further,  carried  along  by  the  impetus  which  the  spirit  of  doubt  enget 
ders.  I  may  briefly  indicate  some  of  the  evil  consequences  whii 
follow  from  the  misapplication  of  this  doctrinal  phrase. 

1.  It  degrades  and  renders  valueless,  in  the  estimation  of  men, 
most  important  and  spiritual  privilege.     That  ceases  tobeanhon< 
able  distinction,  which  all  men  can  claim.    When  Paul  declared 
self  to  be  u  a  Roman  citizen,"  he  was  honoured  by  the 
but  when  it  was  extended  to  all  the  subjects  of  the  Boman  empii 
irrespective  of  service  and  birth  place,  it  ceased  to  be  regarded 
valuable.    So  when  diplomas  can  be  obtained  without  the  trouble 
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**tning  them,  they  cease  to  be  esteemed  as  an  honour.    How  trans- 

^eudently  honourable  does  John  esteem  this  privilege  when  he  uses 

the  following  words:   "Behold,  what  manner  of  love  the  Father 

**tih  bestowed  upon  us,  that  we  should  be  called  the  sons  of  God ; 

*Wefore,  the  world  knoweth  us  not,  because  it  knew  Him    not. 

Gloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what 

2**  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like 

**un,for  we  shall  see  Him  as  He  is.'*    To  make  sonship  the  birth- 

**iht  of  all,  renders  the  Apostle's  language  pointless,  and  falsifies  the 

**Qth  of  his  assertion.    They  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  a  national 

Gbnrck  may  logically  maintain  their  misapplication  of  the  phrase, 

*Ot  they  who  hold  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  but  is 

tyuitu&l  in  its  subjects,  must  reject  the  assumption. 

2.  It  seems  to  me  to  confound  the  moral  distinctions  between  virtue 
*°d  vice,  sin  and  holiness,  to  represent  God,  the  pure  and  holy,  as 
*3pUcling  sinful  and  godly  men  alike,  as  equally  his  children,  and  the 
objects  of  his  regard  and  affection.  If  this  were  so  we  ought  to 
•tt^pt  it,  but  when  it  revolts  against  reason,  conscience,  and  common 
B6XXbg9  and  is  manifestly  opposed  to  the  whole  current  of  Scripture 
teaching,  both  in  letter  and  spirit,  then  we  do  right  to  reject  it  with 
tbxxorence.  That  God  loves,  all  and  wishes  to  save  all,  are  vital  truths, 
out  that  he  ever  calls  himself  the  father  of  the  ungodly,  or  that  he  in 
tto  region  of  the  unseen-holy  regards  all  men  alike,  is  a  libel  upon  the 
fivine  character,  who  is  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity. 

&•  What  then  is  the  attitude  of  God  towards  sinners  ?    Is  it  that  of 
•  father  ?    Bo  say  the  sentimentalists.    He  is  only  angry  with  their 
*jn»htit  not  with  sinners.    Such  crude  and  vague  statements  are 
Amply  childish.    While  he  is  punishing  the  sin,  where  is  the  sinner  ? 
'While  the  burglary  is  enduring  penal  servitude,  where  is  the  burglar? 
Is  he  on  flowery  beds  of  ease  ?    What  say  the  Scriptures  ?    "  God  is 
angry  with  the  wicked  every  day."  "  He  will  render  to.every  man  accord- 
ing to  his  deeds;  unto  them  that  are  contentious,  and  do  not  obey  the 
truth*  but  obey  unrighteousness,  indignation  and  wrath,  tribulation 
and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil  (Bom.  ii.  6,  8, 
9).  His  attitude  is  that  of  a  just  and  righteous  sovereign,  while  man  is 
in  rebellion  against  his  authority,  though  ever  ready  to  pardon  and  for- 
give, if  he  return  unto  his  allegiance  in  penitence  and  prayer.     The 
"  fatherhood  of  God,"  as  taught  by  modern  thinkers,  lulls  the  sinner 
to  a  false  security,  instead  of  rousing  him  to  activity  and  concern  for  his 
own  immortal  interests.    It  robs  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  of  muoh 
of  ita  moral  power  and  awakening  influences  on  the  hearts  and  con- 
jeienees  of  men.    To  give  opiates  to  quell  "  the  dread  of  that  which 
comes  after  death,"  is  to  destroy  one  of  the  "  moral  forces  "  of  the 
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Gospel ;  and  there  is  not  too  much  to  lead  men  to  salvation  thai  we 
should  weaken  them. 

4.  It  is  used  in  support  of  other  doctrines  which  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  word  of  God,  and  is  moreover  the  sandy  foundation  on  which 
they  mainly  rest.  If  God  is  a  father,  it  is  urged  he  will  not  suffer  any  of 
his  children  finally  to  perish,  that  is,  become  extinct  (as  they  interpret 
the  phrase),  or  to  endure  his  wrath  for  ever.  The  sinner  is  still  aeon, 
and  tbe  Divine  Father  must  ever  feel  towards  him  a  parent's  affection* 
The  significant  fact  is  utterly  ignored,  that  the  favourite  parable  speaks 
of  no  effort  having  been  made  by  the  father  to  recover  the  prodigal 
son.    No  journey  is  spoken  of  as  having  been  made  or  taken  or 
message  sent  to  recall  him  home.    An  analogy  is  imagined  whLc*h 
does  not  exist,  and  then  the  parable  is  made  to  run  on  all  fours  6* 
secure  a  point  on  behalf  of  a  favourite  theory.    Thus  men  pervert  **»4 
misapply  a  grand  Scriptural  doctrine,  by  making  the  Divine  Faiho^* 
hood  a  purely  physical  relation,  instead  of  making  it  (as  the  Scripture* 
do)  a  moral  and  spiritual  one,  and  thus  they  peril  the  salvation    ** 
men  by  promising  hopes  in  the  future  which  have  no  warrant  in 
revealed  word  of  God. 

5.  Its  tendency  is  to  ignore  the  necessity  for  an  atonement  for 
As  one  preacher  said,  "  Cannot  I  forgive  my  child  without  an  atoi 
ment  ?"     They  delight  to  dwell  upon  the  moral  aspect  of  the  atoi 
ment  (and  all  will  acknowledge  it  has  a  moral  aspect),  but  tiu 
overlook  the  vicarious  and  sacrificial  character  of  the  work  in 
Christ  was  engaged.     The  Scriptures  inform  us  that  the  sacrificS— J 
death  of  Christ  is  not  merely  a  manifestation  of  divine  love,  but  also       ' 
justice  and  righteousness.     "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a 
pitiation  through  faith  in  His  blood,  to  declare  His  righteousness 
the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past,  through  the  forbearance  of  God, 
declare  at  this  time  His  righteousness,  that  He  might  be  just  and 
justifier  of  him  that  believeth  in  Jesus."    John  the  Apostle  places/ 
salvation  on  the  ground  of  justice  and  not  of  love.     "  If  we  conf^^ 
our    sins,   He  is  faithful  and  just  to  forgive  us  our  sins,  and 
cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness."      The  misfortune    of  th( 
thinkers  is  their  want  of  breadth.     They  are  ever  furnishing  us 
half-truths,  instead  of  looking  at  subjects  ail  round.     It  is  true 
"  God  is  love,"  but  it  is  equally  true  that  he 'is  righteous  also, 
is  not  made  to  dominate  righteousness,  jbut  love  itself  is  made 
harmonise  with  righteousness,  and  is  not  displayed  in  opposition  to 
just  claims. 

Other  evil  results  springing  from  this  fruitful  source  of  error 
be  pointed  out,  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  necessity 
guarding  against  being  led  astray  by  the  loose  declamation. 
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•entiment,  and  the  assumption  of  new  light  and  broad  views,  which  in 
reality  are  narrow  and  wanting  in  the  illumination  of  the  Bible.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  old  doctrines  are  passing  through  a  severe  testing 
process.  Some  expect  that  all  the  old  opinions  are  destined  to  disap- 
pear, to  be  replaced  by  what  they  deem  fresher,  broader,  and  more 
liberal  ideas.  But  this  depends  entirely  upon  which  are  true.  The 
well  instructed  and  true  Christian  feels  no  fear,  from  whatever  quarter 
attacks  upon  old  doctrines  may  come,  whether  scientific,  philo- 
sophical, or  critical;  for  the  ultimate  outcome  will  be  the  establishment 
of  the  truth  of  God.  The  wild  surges  of  scepticism  and  modern 
thought  may  sweep  away  adventitious  particles  from  the  rock  of  truth, 
hot  its  broad  front  and  firm  foundation  will  still  stand  secure,  when 
the  storm  has  passed  away.  Like  the  attack  of  the  French  Cavalry  at 
Waterloo,  whioh  for  a  time  appeared  to  "  cover  the  field  like  a  cloud," 
«id  all  seemed  lost,  yet  when  these  active  troops  withdrew  the  British 
*jnare8  were  left  unbroken ;  so  when  the  light  armed  and  nimble  oppo- 
Dents  of  the  doctrines  of  our  holy  religion  have  spent  their  force,  though 
no^  their  cries  may  fill  the  air,  the  serried  squares  of  the  old 
°*tt*U(ms  will  be  found  not  far  from  their  old  places,  unbroken  still,  and 
rfady  to  advance  at  the  divine  command,  in  the  greater  Waterloo,  to 
*tetory  and  triumph,  until  every  knee  shall  bow  to  truth,  and  every 
Q&Ue  confess  to  Him  who  is  the  life,  the  truth  and  the  way. 

Fiat  Lux. 


*»-•-<■ 
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1^*03  visit  of  Mr.  Cook  to  this  country  will  undoubtedly  be  a  real  ser- 

vioe  to  the  cause  of  Christian  truth.    If  it  were  to  accomplish  no 

***&  than  to  direct  more  general  attention  to  his  published  defenoes  of 

^*  Religion,  it  would  prove  eminently  serviceable ;  but  we  believe  it  will 

^      ***ore  than  this.    The  profound  and  weighty  utterances  he  has 

•*^**Qred  should  dispel  many  of  the  illusions  which  creep  insidiously 

&w       the  minds  even  of  Christians  living  in  an  atmosphere  in  which 

floating  so  many  subtle  forms  of  doubt  and  unbelief. 

■****t  whatever  may  be  the  outcome  of  his  public  efforts,  there  has 

one  very  interesting  incident  in  connection  with  his  visit  to 

__.         Chester,  which  will  be  long  remembered,  and  which  will  be  a 

^^***able  help  to  some  of  the  "  men  of  the  future."    We  refer  to  an 

which  took  place  at  Brighton  Grove  (Baptist)  College,  on 

ij  morning  the  29th  of  January.    As  is  well  known,  several 

itions  have  theological  colleges  in  or  near  Manchester,  and 

Earnest  desire  was  felt  by  many  of  the  students  to  have  Mr.  Cook 
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"  among  themselves "  for  a  little  while ;  and  in  response  to  their 
request  he  kindly  arranged  to  pay  them  a  visit.  Accordingly,  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  the  day  named,  in  the  large  lecture  hall  of  the 
Baptist  College,  besides  the  students  in  residence,  there  were  gathered 
together  those  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College,  Whalley  Range; 
of  the  Wesleyan  College,  Didsbury ;  and  of  the  Methodist  Free  Church 
Institute,  Victoria  Park.  When  Mr.  Cook  entered,  accompanied  by 
the  principals  and  professors  of  the  various  colleges,  the  whole  of  the 
students  rose  to  their  feet,  and  gave  him  a  most  enthusiastic  reception. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Hacking,  Principal  of  our  own  Institute,  occupied 
the  chair,  and  in  a  few  appropriate  words  introduced  the  rev. 
gentleman  to  the  meeting. 

Mr.  Cook  is  considerably  more  than  an  average  man  in  physical  as 
well  as  intellectual  build.    He  is  tall  and  broad,  has  a  massive  head, 
and  a  deep  and  powerful  voice.     He  appears  to  pay  little  heed  to  the 
arts  of  elocution ;  but  though  his  delivery  may  lack  finish,  it  is 
characterised  by  an  all-pervading  sense  of  deep  conviction.  There  is  i^^ 
certain  ruggedness  in  his  style,  and  a  sternness  in  his  voice  peculiar- 
to  himself,  and  which  seem  to  give  additional  force  to  the  great  trutfc^^ 
he  utters. 

Mr.  Cook's  address,  though  remarkably  fall  and  comprehensn 
was  very  short.  He  referred  with  great  hopefulness  to  the 
which  lay  before  the  sowers  of  Christian  truth,  believing  that 
Church  had  seen  the  darkest  period  of  her  history ;  that  the  tide 
materialism,  agnosticism,  and  other  systems  of  infidel  thought 
fast  receding ;  and  that  in  the  next  century,  if  not  before,  the  gen^: 
tion  of  men  then  living  would  look  back  with  shame  and  conl 
upon  many  of  the  views  which  are  to-day  received  with  so  miS-ol 
favour.  He  anticipated  that  twenty,  or  probably  ten  years,  wo~e*1< 
produce  a  mighty  change  in  the  current  of  men's  thoughts,  and  wo"Kxl< 
witness  the  complete  abandonment  of  some  of  the  absurd  system*  ** 
philosophy  by  which  Christianity  is  now  assailed.  The  conflicts  ** 
the  past  and  the  present  were  preparing  a  rich  and  fertile  soil 
those  who  were  rising  up  to  preach  the  gospel.  He  urged  upon 
students  the  importance,  above  all  intellectual  culture,  of 
permitting  God  to  shine  through  them,  as  he  did  in  the  days  of 
through  the  pillar  of  cloud  upon  the  Israelites. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings  succeeded 
address.   It  had  been  previously  announced  that,  at  the  close  of  his 
marks,  Mr.  Cook  would  answer  any  written  questions  that  were  han- 
to  him.  Accordingly  he  now  addressed  himself  to  this  task,  remarl 
that  he  much  preferred  it  to  the  delivering  of  a  speech,  and  that,  at  h< 
he  often  had  "question -box  lectures."     Although  not  the  sliglr 
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Intimation  had  been  given  respecting  the  nature  of  the  subjects  to  be 

Jfiboduced,  Mr.  Cook  took  each  of  the  questions  as  they  were  handed 

to  him  by  the  chairman,  and  proceeded  to  deal  with  them,  one  after 

tie  other,  in  a  masterly  manner.    No  better  arrangement — if  such 

to   arrangement  had  been  contemplated — could  have    revealed  so 

satisfactorily,   and  yet  so  unostentatiously,  the  great  facility  with 

which  Mr.  Cook  is  able  to  grapple  with  every  point  in  the  region  of 

Christian  controversy.      The  unhesitating  manner  with  which  he 

ipproached  each  subject,  and  the  incisiveness  of  his  language,  gave 

ilditdonal  weight    to  the  arguments  with   which  he  fortified  his 

position.    It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  nature  of  the  subjects  that 

were  introduced,  and  if  they  are  to  be  taken  as  an  index  to  the  topics 

which  are  occupying  the  thoughts  of  many  of  our  future  preachers,  it 

u  evident  that  they  are  endeavouring  to  make  themselves  thoroughly 

Acquainted  with  the  great  questions  which  are  at  present  absorbing 

*>  much  public  attention. 

One  of  the  early  questions  was  whether  the  Almightiness  of  God 

«>uld  be  proved,  admitting  that  sin  continues  for  ever.    In  reply  Mr. 

C°ok  remarked  that  it  could  be  proved  in  the  same  way  in  the  future 

19  it  was  now.    An  eternity  had  passed  already,  and  sin  existed ;  and 

jet  they  knew  that  God  was  good  and  omnipotent.  It  was  perpetually 

■^gotten  that  one  eternity  had  passed ;  hence  it  followed,  that  as  sin 

•listed  now,  in  the  eternity  to  come  it  might  continue  to  exist,  and  be 

Perfectly  compatible    with  all  God's    attributes.    In  answer  to  a 

question  whether  the  doctrine  of  development  ought  to  be  substituted 

*°r  the  Scripture  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  he  declared  that  the 

ttiateiialistio  doctrine  of  development  was  atheistic,  and  therefore 

°°uld  by  no  means  be  adopted ;  but  he  did  not  think  a  truly  scientific 

*°ofcrine  of  development  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  Scripture  account 

of  the  creation.    The  Church  might  let  such  a  doctrine  stand  without 

troubling  herself  in  the  matter,  but  at  present  there  was  no  doctrine 

of  development  which  could  be  adopted  without  considerable  changes. 

"Is  it  possible  in  a  brief  argument  to  demonstrate  the  freedom  of  the 

Will  without  begging  the  question  by  a  theological  postil  ?"  was 

toother  query.  Mr.  Cook  said  he  stood  upon  the  self-evident  truths  of 

tbe  schools  of  philosophy.  John  Stuart  Mill  had  built  upon  self-evident 

{ruth  by  admitting  that  the  distinction  between  a  whole  and  a  part, 

jf*8  a  distinction  which  seemed  to  be  known  by  the  constiution  of  the 

jpind.    Intuition  taught  that  we  were  free  within  a  certain  range. 

J{i0  knew  that  he  was  free  by  the  same  authority  that  assured  him  of 

jjjg  existence.    Aristotle  had  said  "  they  who  abandoned  self-evident 

{nth*  would  find  nothing  further  on  which  to  stand,"  and  that  was  a 

j&loeophical,  not  a  theological  postil,  which  had  been  held  from  his 
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time  to  the  present    On  being  asked  how  far  we  might  go  with 
Charming  in  his  view  of  human  nature,  he  answered  that  Channings* 
view,  instead  of  being  too  lofty,  was  not  lofty  enough.    The  dignity  of 
human  nature  was  only  truly  estimated  and  represented  by  believing 
in  the  fall  of  man, — that  what  we  see  in  him  now  is  but  the  ruin 
of  what  he  was  when  he  came  from  the  hands  of  his  Maker.  In  reply- 
ing to  a  question  having  reference  to  the  spread  of  secularism  in 
England,  Mr.  Cook  remarked  that  he  believed  the  publications  of  these 
people  did  harm  chiefly  with  the  non-church-going  masses,  and  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  prevent  the  spread  of  their  principles  was 
for  wealthy  and  cultured  Christians  to  make  themselves  the  friends  of 
the  poor,  and  especially  to  take  an  interest  in  their  children.     The 
connection  of  secular  orators  with  philanthropic  and  political  reform, 
was,  he  considered,  the  cause  of  their  popularity  in  England  rather 
than  the  love  or  belief  of  their  principles.    Another  question  was 
whether  the  doctrine  of  the  infliction  of  divine  wrath  in  the  eternal 
world  was  taught  in  the  Scriptures  ?  Mr.  Cook  replied  at  considerable 
length  to  this  question.    He  commenced  by  remarking  that  character 
tends  to  a  final  permanence,  good  or  bad.    He  did  not  by  mere  reason 
pretend  to  decide  when  probation  ended,  but  that  period  could  be  seen 
coming  on,  and  he  sometimes  believed  that  it  came  in  this  life.    It  was 
not  so  much  that  a  man  could  not  change  aftre  a  certain  time,  as  that 
he  would  not    He  believed  perdition  to  be  the  drifting  of  the  soul  into 
a  final  permanence  of  moral  character,  contrary  to  that  of  God — a  per* 
manent  dissimilarity  of  feeling  with  Him.  In  this  life,  when  conscience 
was  opposed  to  us,  it  loaded  us  with  chains  which  sat  heavily  upon  our 
breasts.    If  we  are  loaded  with  chains  by  conscience  here,  there  was 
the  significant  fact  that  it  might  happen  so  in  the  spiritual  world. 
The  passage,  "  the  fire  that  never  is  quenched,"  was  really,  and  should 
be  translated,  "  the  fire  that  never  can  be  quenched."  If  a  man's  evil 
career  were  not  repented  of,  it  would  be  continued ;  and  it  was  the 
continuance  of  sin  which  led  to  the  continuance  of  punishment 
Eternal  sin  was  at  the  bottom  of  eternal  punishment. 

"Is  the  decline  of  rationalism  in  Germany  a  fact  ?"  was  another 
question.  He  held  that  they  had  evidences  of  this,  inasmuch  as  uni- 
versities which  forty  years  ago  sent  forth  rationalistic  works  were 
now  sending  forth  Commentaries  on  the  New  Testament.  Though 
rationalism  had  not  gone  down  as  a  whole,  yet  the  revival  of  evan- 
gelical theology  in  the  chief  universities  was  undoubtedly  a  fact ;  and 
its  cause,  he  believed,  was  accounted  for  in  the  law  of  the  "  survival 
of  the  fittest." 

Many  other  subjects  were  introduced,  those  of  a  debatable  character 
being  dealt  with  in  a  most  argumentative  and  logical  maimer, 
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*uose  which  were  intended  rather  to  elicit  information  than  discussion, 

^*re  answered  fully  and  interestingly.  Frequent  applause  greeted  the 

Quarks  of  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  in  conclusion  he  observed 

^*&t  he  should  take  the  questions  he  had  received  that  morning  back 

*°  America,  and  some  day — though  he  had  had  no  leisure  for  the  last 

**ven  years — he  hoped  to  find  time  to  look  at  them  again,  and  call  to 

*BiQd  the  very  enjoyable  moments  he  had  spent  with  the  students  that 

horning.  Amid  great  acclamation,  thanks  were  accorded  to  Mr.  Cook 

Afti  also  to  the  Chairman.  The  Rev.  Principal  Parker,  and  Professors 

Galen,  Marshall,   French,    and  Hodgson    also    took  part    in    the 

proceedings. 

J.  H.  B. 


TENNYSON:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  HIS  POETRY 

AND  MUSIC. 

K  LFRED  TENNYSON  was  born  at  Somerby  Parsonage,  Lincoln- 

XV  shire,  in  the  year  1809,  his  father  being  the  clergyman  of  that 

^parish.    His  early  studies  were  superintended  by  his  father,  and  in 

ftne  season  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    While  at  collego 

lie  obtained  the  gold  medal  given  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  University 

for  the  best  English  poem,  the  subject  being  "  Timbuctoo."    This 

prize  poem  was  printed  with  his  name,  and  noticed  at  length  in  the 

Athtncum,  the  critic  remarking  that  it  indicated  "  first-rate  poetical 

genius."  When  about  the  age  of  seventeen  he  and  his  brother  Charles 

published   a  small  volume  under    the  title  of  "Poems  by    Two 

Brothers."  The  book  bore  the  imprint  of.  a  Mr.  Jackson,  of  Louth,  and 

did  not  attract  much  attention.    It  is  somewhat  unfortunate  to  have 

»  clever  brother.    He  so  far  outstrips  you  that  men  have  no  time  to 

examine  what  you  write.   The  late  Vicar  of  Grasby,  Lincolnshire,  has 

left  us  excellent  poems,  but  the  generality  of  readers  are  so  charmed 

with  his  brother  Alfred  that  Charles  is  well  nigh  forgotten.    In  1680 

appeared  "  Poems,  chiefly  Lyrical,  by  Alfred  Tennyson.*'  Three  years 

later  he  sent  forth  a  second  volume.    He  was  then  silent  for  nine 

jean ;  but  when,  in  1842,  he  published  an  edition  of  his  poems  in  two 

volumes,  it  was  apparent  that  a  clever,  and  perhaps  a  great  man 

awaited  recognition.    It  was  obvious,  from  the  interest  excited  by 

these  poems,  that  whatever  else  might  happen,  neglect  was  not  to  be 

his  lot.    There  were  a  few  kindly  notices,  among  which  we  may 

mention  one  from  the  hand  of  his  friend  Arthur  H.  Hallam,  another 

jn  the  Westminster  Review,  supposed  to  have  been  from  the  pen  of  John 

Stuart  Mill.    The  Westminster  Review  critic  hailed  the  young  author 
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as  "  a  man  of  original  genius,  who  had  the  mallet  hand  of  " 

Elizabethan  age,  and  who  promised  higher  things  in  literature  tl 

recent  years  had  seen."    Hear  a  critic  from  the  other  side,  for 

young  poet,  like  all  untried  men,  came  in  for  a  share  of  sting 

criticism.     Blackwood's  Magazine  was  then  under  the  literary  direct 

of  Professor  John  Wilson,  and  he,  under  the  nom  de  guerre  of  Gh 

topher  North,  through  the  pages  of  his  journal  belaboured  the  yot 

poet  most  unmercifully.     Quoting  the  weakest  lines  he  could  find, 

pronounced  Tennyson  "an  ingenious  lad,"  declared  that  one  sam] 

was  "  drivel,"  another  "  more  drivel,"  and  a  third   "  more  disnc 

drivel  than  even  that."    Thus  wrote  Professor  Wilson,  while  Lo 

Lytton,  "  the  literary  Philistirie  "  of  certain  circles,  daubed  the  riau 

poet  "  Miss  Alfred."    Our  poet  was  made  of  too  stern  a  stuff  to 

disheartened  by  the  most  scathing  criticism.     To  his  honour  be 

said,  he  has  ever  been  among  the  severest  of  his  own  critics,  and  * 

never  too  proud  either  to  learn  or  unlearn,  in  the  work  of  maturing  1 

genius  and  building  up  his  fame.     From  the  first  he  has  shown  tt 

he  was  gifted  with  that  proud  patience  which  the  old  heathen  gc 

were  said  to  have  loved,  and  by  virtue  of  which  great  men  live  do1 

misapprehension,  and  hold  out  until  they  see  themselves  justified,  ft 

hear  reproaches  turned  to  cheers.      As   early  as  1846  his  poe: 

attracted  Royal  favour,  and  a  pension  was  conferred  on  him  from  I 

Crown.    Four  years  later  (after  the  death  of  Wordsworth)  he  w 

created  Poet  Laureate.    For  some  years  he  has  resided  at  the  Isle 

Wight.     Like  his  predecessor  he  has  chosen  for  his  residence  a  arj 

rich  in  the  beauties  of  nature.    Like  him,  too,  he  is  somewl 

reserved  in  manner.    His  chief  delight  is  not  in  communion  with  j 

fellows.    It  is  to  sit  in  his  quiet  study  surrounded  by  the  choioe  bcM 

of  his  favourite  authors  ;  and,  when  not  working  at  his  desk,  by  i 

window  that  overlooks  the  charming  scenery  which  surround*  < 

residence.    Whatever  he  is  doing,  the  pipe  is  sure  to  be  at  hand,  a 

a  huge  tobacco  jar,  big  enough   (so  interviewers  tell  us)  for 

ancestral  urn,  on  the  floor  beside  him.     Though  of  retiring  habita, 

has  none  of  that  indifferent  apathy  which  is  so  common  in  ok 

students,  and  which  is  so  unfavourable  to  liveliness  of  narration  ** 

illustration.    The  mental  habits  of  Kobert  Southey  have.  I  think,  bet 

unduly  praised.     He  wrote  poetry  before  breakfast,  read  during  bred 

fast,  wrote  history  until  dinner,  corrected  proof  sheets  between  dinnfl 

and  tea,  wrote  an  essay  for  the  Quarterly  Review  afterwards ;  and  th« 

after  supper,  by  way  of  relaxation,  composed  "  The  Doctor,"  a  worl 

which  was  never  acknowledged  by  him,  but  is  known  to  have  ptt 

ceeded  from  his  pen.    To  this  bit  of  private  information  oonoemim 

Southey's  private  life  a  stinging  reviewer  has  added,  "  His  wile  kq 
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allowed  him  pocket-money,  just  as  if  he  had  been  a  German 
devoted  to  accents  and  tobacco."  Now,  Tennyson  is  a 
bat  in  his  intense  thirst  for  knowledge  he  does  not  overlook 
,  of  his  family.  From  his  wife,  "  the  dear,  near,  and  true," 
teived  many  an  incentive  to  great  labour  and  high  aspira- 
i  in  his  out-of-door  excursions  he  is  sure  to  be  accompanied 
other  of  his  sons. 

the  many  qualities  of  a  first-class  poet  is  the  gift  of  con- 
ourately  and  of  representing  naturally  human  character.  A 
&  poet  understands  some  men ;  only  first-class  poets  under- 
men.  The  highest  poetry  is  that  which  represents  the  most 
feeling,  not  the  most  rare.  Poets  of  the  highest  order  are 
its  of  a  caste;  they  are  men — the  champions  of  human 
well  as  the  utterers  of  the  passions  common  to  us  all.  We 
nyson  in  this  class,  for  he  has  that  universality  which  marks 
st  order  of  intellect.  His  descriptions  of  men  and  women 
outside  the  circle  in  which  he  daily  moves,  hearts  centred  in 
es  of  common  duties,  are  excellent,  whilst  his  dialect  poems 
h  us  the  impression  that,  had  he  wished,  he  could*  easily 
1  chief  in  a  line  which  he  has  left  almost  entirely  to  others, 
rthern  Farmer  "  ballads  are  admitted  to  be  the  best  English 
tudies  the  age  has  produced.  The  above  was  written  before 
n  any  notice  of  his  intention  to  publish  "  Ballads  and  other 

The  publication  of  these  ballads  has  confirmed  my  opinion. 
Kthern  Cobbler  "  has  already  appeared  in  the  programme  of 
uperance  entertainments,  and  promises  to  be  a  very  popular 
recitation  especially  in  the  North,  where  the  dialect  is  best 
It  is  a  powerful  pleader  on  the  right  side.  "  The  Village 
V  The  Entail/1  is  absolutely  unique;  while  "Rizpah"  gives 
■aphic  description  of  what  a  mother's  love  can  do,  that  it  is 
nd  an  echo  in  every  woman's  heart.  I  remember  hearing 
lacdonald  say,  "  It  requires  a  man  in  a  state  of  non-educa- 
;he  highest  genius,  to  write  a  ballad.  People,  when  rising 
isation,  in  general  write  good  ballads.  After  that  none  but  a 
ius  can  write  a  ballad."  In  the  line  of  drama  he  does  not 
>  have  wrought  up  to  his  full  strength.  "  Queen  Mary  "  has 
thing  to  his  literary  stature,  nor  will  it  perpetuate  his  fame 
;le  year.  It  has  life,  but  it  lacks  liveliness.  It  was  a  fault  of 
I  that  led  Niebuhr  to  compare  one  of  Goethe's  works  to  a 
ie  of  tame  animals,  meaning  thereby  that  there  was  a 
y  of  vigour  and  rude  energy.  It  falls  short  in  that  combina- 
otion  and  passion  which  is  essential  to  the  claim  of  a  dramatic 
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Like  every  great  poet,  Tennyson  is  dowered  with  the  feminine  and 
manly  power  in  harmonious  union  :  the  tact,  sympathy,  intuition,  and 
tenderness  of  woman,  as  well  as  the  breadth  and  massiveness  of  the 
manly  intellect,  are  alike  his.  His  is  a  "  manhood  fused  with  female 
grace."  His  delineations  of  women  are  super-excellent.  There  is  not 
a  nobler  heroine  in  literature  than  the  wife  of  that  city  clerk  who  is 
the  hero  of  the  poem  entitled  "Sea  Breams."  His  "Dora"  is  a 
general  favourite.  For  tenderness  and  simplicity  it  has  few  equals. 
There  are  only  two  or  three  trisyllables  in  the  whole  poem.  The 
characters  are  admirably  drawn.  Dora  and  Mary  Morrison  are  not 
only  sharply  denned  in  their  individualities ;  they  are  types  of  widely 
contrasted  orders  among  women.  The  pathos  of  the  poem  is  like  that 
of  those  Bible  stories  Ruth  and  Joseph,  which  fascinated  us  in  child- 
hood, and  whose  spell  has  grown  with  our  growth.  Literary  gossip 
says  the  plot  of  "  Dora  "  is  taken  from  a  story  of  Miss  Mitford  in 
"Our  Village  Series." 

Tennyson  has  been  accused  of  plagiarism  because  he  has  reproduced 
the  "  Arthurian  Legends/1  and  turned  to  account  the  ideas  of  other 
men.  Once  for  all,  let  me  say  that  the  principle  on  which  this 
criticism  is  founded  is  erroneous.  It  ought  to  be  left  to  children  to 
suppose  that  nothing  is  original  but  that  which  we  "  make  up  "  (as  the 
childish  phrase  has  it)  out  of  our  own  heads.  Originality  in  politics 
consists  in  the  use  and  application  of  the  ideas  which  we  create  or  are 
given  to  us.  Originality  in  expression  does  not  depend  on  the  inven- 
tion of  new  words ;  nor  does  originality  in  poetry  rest  on  invention  of 
new  measures  any  more  than  originality  in  painting  depends  upon  the 
invention  of  new  colours.  Shakespeare  borrowed  some  of  the  plots  of 
his  dramas,  and  some  of  the  characters  that  move  through  them,  as 
well  as  the  very  words  they  utter ;  but  does  any  sane  man  question 
his  originality  ?  Did  he  not  pay  back  every  loan  with  interest,  and  with 
interest  so  enormous  as  to  add  almost  infinitely  to  the  value  of  that  which 
lie  condescended  to  take  ?  Even  so,  Tennyson  has  put  his  hand  upon 
those  old  fusty  legends,  and  under  his  transforming  touch  they  have 
grown  into  the  "  Idylls  of  the  King."  If  he  has  drawn  from  other 
men's  wells,  the  golden  pitcher  by  which  he  has  consecrated  whatever 
he  has  drawn  is  his  own.  You  say  he  has  stolen  certain  fine  float* 
ing  thoughts  from  the  crowd,  but  of  whom  did  he  steal  the  power  of  » 
putting  them  to  the  charming  song  of  his  own  music  ?  Is  an  orator 
less  eloquent  because  he  uses  common  words,  a  writer  less  powerful 
because  he  employs  the  alphabet  ?  No  one  can  read  him  without 
seeing  both  his  great  accomplishments  and  his  great  genius.  He  has 
thought  as  well  as  imagination,  deep  feeling  with  calm  justioe  and 
rare  analysis,  intuition  as  well  as  intellect     To  him  belongs  the  rare 
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>wer  of  creation.    He  is  not,  however,  what  the  Germans  would  call 
many-sided  man.    John  Milton  served  the  Long  Parliament  as 
tasretary  for  Foreign  Languages,  was  an  able  controversialist  on  con- 
temporary topics,  and  such  is  the  excellence  of  his  prose  works  that 
they  would  have  crowned  him  with  imperishable  fame  had  he  not 
'written  a  single  poem.    Tennyson  has  consecrated  his  life  wholly  to 
metrical  art,  and  is  known  as  a  poet  and  nothing  else.     Thackeray 
once  said  to  the  late  Bayard  Taylor,  "  Tennyson  is  the  wisest  man  I 
know;"  and  all  for  the  sake  of  his  poetry.    Though  he  has  but  one' 
instrument  with  which  he  can  hold  the  attention  of  the  public,  his 
lyre  has  many  strings,  and  from  it  he  brings  such  diverse  strains 
thti  all  can  find  in  him  something  corresponding  with  their  humour. 
Persons  and  things  are  mirrored  in  his  poetry  without  loss  or  blur. 
He  carries  his  powerful  execution  into  minute  details,  and  finishes  an 
«ydaah  or  a  dimple  as  carefully  as  he  draws  a  mountain.    These  are 
flunks  of  genius. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A  CHRISTIAN  missionary  ought  to  have  the  courage  of  a  hero,  the 
fortitude  of  a  martyr,  the  resignation  of  a  saint.  All  the  better 
tf  he  lias  mental  qualities  of  a  high  order ;  but,  chiefly,  he  must  be  of 
B&nly  build,  resolute,  true,  good.  To  do  anything  he  must  be  some- 
t*Ufig.  We  work  from  within.  A  man's  life  is  the  manifestation  of  his 
tart,  as  the  oak  is  the  acorn  developed.  In  the  book  before  us  is  a 
*>ble  character  :  The  Life  of  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By  Geoboe 
8*hh,  C.I.E.,  LL  D.  Popular  edition,  with  Portraits  by  Jeens. 
(London :  Hodder  and  S  to  ugh  ton.)  Made  to  command,  with  the 
Penetration  and  firmness  of  a  leader  he  had  the  tenderness  of  a  child. 
*bongh  his  marvellous  career  he  retained  and  exhibited  the  spirit  of 
Ghriat.    Let  the  reader  ponder  the  following  words :  "Thank  God, 

*  We  never  cherished  the  spirit  of  resentment.  It  was  my  daily 
P*yer  to  be  preserved  from  the  spirit  of  envy,  jealousy,  malice,  un- 
<***ritableness,  resentment,  or  vindictiveness  in  any  shape  or  form ; 
we  feeling  being  intense  that  if  God  for  Christ's  sake  forgave  me  ten 
tfouand  times  ten  thousand  transgressions,  it  was  my  duty  as  well 

*  privilege  to  forgive  all  who  had  offended  or  wronged  me  in  any  way 
*k*tever,  whether  they  reciprocated  the  feeling  or  not.  In  the  course 
*f  &y  long  life,  nothing  tended  to  give  me  greater  peace  of  mind  and 

f  conscience  than  the  strenuous  endeavour  invariably  to  carry  out  this 
jrinciple  into  living  practice.  To  cherish  hatred  or  the  spirit  of 
onforgivingness  punishes  himself  vastly  zrore  than  the  person  hated 
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or  unforgiven  "  (p.  273).  And  yet  he  was  often  roughly  and  or 
handled.  His  popularity  made  him  an  object  of  wonder,  and  he< 
not  escape  being  severely  criticised.  His  powers  on  the  platform 
of  the  most  extraordinary  kind.  "  Now  swaying  his  arms  toward 
vast  audience  around  and  even  above  him,  on  the  roof,  and  now 
ing  his  left  shoulder  with  an  upward  motion  till  the  coat  threat 
to  fall  off,  the  tall  form  kept  thousands  spell-bound,  while  the  twi 
of  a  northern  May  night  changed  into  the  brief  darkness,  and  the  t 
'  lights  revealed  the  speaker  bathed  in  the  flood  of  his  impassi 
appeals.  As  the  thrilling  voice  died  away  in  the  eager  whisper  wl 
at  the  end  of  his  life,  marked  all  his  public  utterances,  and  the 
hausted  speaker  fell  into  a  seat,  only  to  be  driven  homo  to  a  cone 
suffering,  and  then  of  rest  barely  sufficient  to  enable  his  fine  oot 
tution  to  renew  and  repeat  again  and  again  the  effort,  the  obsc 
could  realise  the  expenditure  of  physical  energy  which,  as  it  ma 
all  he  did,  culminated  in  his  prophet-like  raptures"  (p.  302).  Elsew 
his  discriminating  biographer  remarks :  "  He  spake  as  a  prophet,  n< 
a  carefully -prepared  rhetorician.  This  redeemed  his  orations  from 
dangers  of  the  florid  style  which  was  the  fashion  of  that  perio 
literature,  while  it  gave  him  the  power  of  the  more  recent  scboc 
eloquence  of  which  Mr.  Bright  is  the  master.  More  nearly  than 
of  the  speakers  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Duff 
realised  that  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  pronounced  the  supreme 
fluence  of  the  speaker,  the  power  of  receiving  from  his  audience 
vapour  what  he  pours  back  on  them  in  a  flood  "  (p.  162).  As  aq 
men  of  his  earnest,  forcible,  and  beautiful  style  we  give  the  folloi 
from  his  Exeter  Hall  lecture  on  "India  and  its  Evangelisatiei 
"  In  exchange  for  the  pearls  from  her  coral  strand,  be  it  yours  to  ft 
the  Pearl  of  great  price.  In  exchange  for  the  treasures  of  her  i 
mond  and  golden  mines,  be  it  yours  to  send  the  imperishable  tresso 
of  divine  grace.  It  exchange  for  her  aromatic  fruits  and  gains,  h 
yours  to  send  buds  and  blossoms  of  the  Eose  of  Sharon,  with 
celestial  fragranoy.  In  exchange  for  the  commodities  and  dam 
that  luxuriate  the  carnal  taste,  be  it  yours  to  send  the  heavenly  mil 
and  the  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  to  regale  and  satisfy  the  n 
created  spiritual  appetency  "  (p.  314). 

His  management  of  missions,  his  educational  projects,  his  wi» 
in  the  council-room,  his  irresistible  energy  in  public  life,  made  hi 
power  for  good  everywhere.  The  results  of  his  labours  went  be; 
the  most  sanguine  expectations.  As  we  read  here  :  "  No  mission 
show  so  many  converts,  or  nearly  so  many  native  mission! 
gathered  from  the  ranks  of  educated  Hindooism,  and  used  to  1 
down  the  mighty  mass    of   Brahmanism,   as  the  India  missi 
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Br.  Duff,  who  was  ever  ready  to  abase  himself  while  magnifying- 
office  and  defending  his  method.  Each  reader  may  judge  for  himself/ 
what  share  that  method  has  had  in  all  that  makes  the  India  of  187.9 
differ  from  that  of  1829,  especially  in  the  significant  fact  that  in  that 
period  the  Protestant  Christians  of  India  have  increased  from  twenty- 
seven  thousand  to  half  a  million "  (p.  428).  We  have  read  the  476 
Images  of  this  deeply  interesting  book  with  unmixed  pleasure. 

Some  books  are  read  and  laid  aside,  as  a  newspaper  usually  is,  in 

disappointment  and  annoyance;   there  are  other  books  so  full  of 

thought  and  definite  meaning,  that  they  are  like  old,  tried  Mends, 

joa  cannot  do  without  them  and  you  cannot  dispense  with  their 

trowel.    We  do  not  say  that  the  book  which  lies  before  us  is  without 

blemish,  but  it  is  so  good  and  so  helpful  that  you  have  to  make  an 

effort  to  discover  any  defects.     Here  is  the  title-page  :  Studies  in  the 

Qwpd  according  to  St.  Matthew.     By  Rev.  J.  Cynddylan  Jones,  author 

of  "  Studies  in  the  Acts."    (London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  &  Co.)    If 

Mr.  Jones  preaches  in  the  way  he  writes,  if  these  "  Studies  "  are 

specimens  of  his  sermons,  we  may  be  permitted  to  congratulate,  his 

Were  on  having  a  teacher  so  clear,  deep,  practical,  with  power  to 

dig  wells  and  draw  water.    On  the  "  temptation  of  Christ  '*  we  read : 

14  A  hot  controversy  was  waged  in  the  Middle  Ages  concerning  the 

Payability  of  Christ.     Could  Christ  sin  ?    One  class  of  theologians, 

**king  their  stand  on  His  divine  nature,  answered  in  the  negative  ; 

•Bother  class,  taking  their  stand  on  His  human  nature,  answered  in 

the  affirmative.    Orthodox  divines,  however,  all  agree  that  he  had  the 

P°*tr  not  to  sin ;  and  that  was  the  power  humanity  most  urgently 

0e*fad"  (p.  70).    He  makes  instructive  some  incidents  that  are 

generally  unnoticed,  thus  :  " '  And  they  brought  the  colt  to  Jesus,  and 

"e  Bat  upon  him.'    How  came  an  unbroken  colt  to  walk  quietly  to 

•^n,  and  to  carry  its  burden  sedately  the  first  time  it  was  ever 

^dden?    The  answer  must  be  found,  not  in  the  skill  or  dexterity,  but 

to  the  moral  character  of  the  Divine  Eider.    He  manifested  such 

*9*1  dignity  and  gentleness  that  an  untrained  ass  at  once  submitted 

f3Hngly  to  His  rule.     Goodness  is  an  unrivalled  tamer  of  the  animal 

ct**tion  "  (p.  74).     Again  :  "  What  is  Providence  ?  .  God  in  motion 

Nothing  more,  nothing  less.    History,  profane  and  sacred,  is  only 

"*  feint  echo  of  His  marches  through  the  world "  (p.  218).    Mr. 

•<toeg,  speaking  of  "Christ  walking  on  the  sea,"  remarks:  "The 

P^cipial  form  here  used  suggests  the  probability  that  to  tread  on 

"*  Waves  of  the  sea  was  not  an  unusual  exercise  with  Him.  .  .  The 

i*ie  in  the  context  is  capable  of  the  same  rendering,  '  as  He  was 

**HoBg  on  the  sea ! '    Perchance  He  had  crossed  it  dryshod  re- 
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peatelly  before  in  the  same  fashion,  in  order  to  overtake  His  disciples, 
who  had  travelled  on  while  He  was  engaged  in  solitary  communion 
with  His  Father"  (p.  216).  Explaining  the  Transfiguration,  and 
acknowledging  some  hints  in  Professor  Godwin's  "  Notes,"  oar  author 
says :  "  Moses  and  Elias  were  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  heaven 
who  visited  Him  during  His  lowly  sojourn  in  our  world.  'Your 
father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My  day,  and  he  saw  it  and  was  glad.' 
Twice  it  is  here  stated  that  he  saw,  and  twice  that  he  was  glad. 
c  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  My  day ' — that  is  the  joy  of  anticipation 
and  the  seeing  of  faith.  ( And  he  saw  it  and  was  glad ' — that  is  the 
joy  of  fulfilment  and  the  seeing  of  the  reality.  According  to  this 
interpretation,  Abraham  also  must  have  visited  Christ  at  an  earlier 
stage  in  His  history,  as  Moses  and  Elias  visit  Him  now  on  the  Holy 
Mount.  Who  knows  but  that  we  shall  hear  of  many  transfigurations 
in  the  Gospel  of  eternity  "  (p.  280). 

Men  Worth  Bemembering :  Stephen  Orellet.  By  William  Guest, 
F.G.S.  (London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  Who  wants  quickening? 
Who  wants  more  spiritual  life  ?  Who  doubts  the  efficacy  of  prayer, 
or  direct  Divine  guidance  in  human  affairs  ?  Let  such  read  this  book. 
It  brings  the  thirsty  to  the  fountain-head.  It  is  the  life  of  a  good 
man,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  Belonging  to  the  French  nobility,  born 
and  educated  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  in  youth  he  experienced  a 
change  of  heart,  he  was  "  tendered  "  and  "  contrited,"  and  became  a 
Quaker.  For  sixty  years  he  taught  and  illustrated  by  his  life  salvation 
.  by  grace.  In  royal  courts  and  hospitals,  before  kings  and  beggars, 
he  showed  the  boauty  of  holiness.  Calm,  trustful,  pure,  faithful,  he 
was  a  "  burning  and  shining  light."  No  better  book,  except  the  Bible, 
could  be  put  into  the  hand  of  the  young  disciple  to  guide  him,  or  into 
the  hand  of  the  old  disciple  to  comfort  him. 

Orthodoxy,  with  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook.  (Same  publishers.)  Another  series  of  the  stimulating  Boston 
Monday  lectures.  Short  and  full  are  the  sentences.  As  an  example : 
(<  The  definition  of  the  Atonement  is  the  substitution  of  the  voluntary 
sacrificial  chastisement  of  Christ  for  man's  punishment"  (p.  119). 
There  is  daylight  in  every  part  of  the  book. 

Thrift  Iassotis.  Familiar  Letters.  By  John  T.  Walters,  MA., 
Bector  of  Norton.  (Same  publishers).  There  is  too  much  in  this 
book — religious  instruction  and  garden  gossip,  difficulties  of  faith  and 
cookery.  But  it  is  right  to  state  that  the  author  uses  the  word 
"thrift"  as  expressive  of  well-being  and  well-doing.  There  is  no  aim 
at  elegant  diction ;  Latimer's  "  Market  English,  understanded  of  the 
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leople/*  is  tlie    Adopted  style.     Some  of  the  views  advanced  on  the 
*  upbringing  of  children "  we  cannot  accept ;  as,  for  instance,  "Look 
upon  yoxur  children  as  Christians/'  a  child  as  "  a  member  of  the  Lord's 
family  "  (pp.  1.05,  104).    We  are  sorry  to  say  that  our  observations  in 
actual  life  will  not  allow  us  to  entertain  these  pleasant  views ;  at  the 
same  time  we  thoroughly  believe  in  the  salvability  of  all  infants  in 
Christ  Jeans.       Mr.  Walters  is  not  a  bigot.    He  tells  us :  "My  excel- 
lent mother    -was    driven  from  her  parish   church  by  a  worthless 
clergyman,    and  for  several  years  she  used  to  walk  two  miles  to 
worship  at  a  chapel,  taking  me  with  her  much  against  my  will.    And 
so  X  early  learned  that  there  are  good  Christians  outside  the  pale 
of  the  National  Church.     ...    I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  does  not  so  much  matter  what  coloured  uniforms  we  wear,  as  what 
sort  of   soldiers  we  are  in  the  Lord's  army  "  (p.  127).     He  complains : 
••  Our  Olxurch  clergy,  especially  the  younger,  are  too  busy  with  music 
and  millinery,  with  choirs  and  cassocks,  to  give  their  mind  to  these 
things  "  (Laws  of  Health,  &c,  p.  9).    More  homely  and  useful  advice 
on  these  matters  we  have  not  read. 

The  Brotherhood  of  Men;  or,  Christian  Sociology.  By  Rev.  William 
Unswobth.  Second  edition.  (London :  Wesleyan  Conference  Office.) 
We  recollect  that  Lord  Brougham,  presiding  at  a  meeting  at 
Acexdngton  several  years  ago,  interrupted  a  speaker  who  had  used  the 
word  **  sociology/'  and  said,  in  that  way  of  authority  which  some  of 
oar  readers  must  have  noticed  when  listening  to  the  singular  man, 
"  Tliere  is  no  such  word."  But  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  uses  it  as  the 
of  a  most  comprehensive  science,  and  rightly  so.  By  the  way, 
think  that  Mr.  Unswortli  might  have  qualified,  without  weakening 
the  force  of  his  argument,  the  following  sentence :  "  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  is  a  clever  thinker  and  writer  of  half-truths  ;  he  only  sees 
the  side  of  nature,  and  reasons  as  if  there  were  no  other  side  to  be 
considered  for  one  moment :  no  personal  God,  no  providential  govern- 
ment of  the  world,  and  no  true  science  of  man  "  (p.  17).  We  have 
nere,  however,  a  book  of  real  worth.  Subjects  wide  and  deep  are 
considered  with  much  care,  and  by  one  who  has  well  informed  himself 
before  presenting  his  views.  The  old  foundations  are  deemed  sufficient 
on  "which  to  build ;  and  it  is  shown,  very  comprehensively,  that  true 
progress  in  intellect  and  society  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  Christian 
doctrine  and  work. 


Pulpit  Commentary.  Edited  by  the  Bev.  Canon  H.  D.  M. 
Srorcx,  M.  A.,  and  by  the  Bev.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  Editor  of  "  The 
Homiletic  Quaterly." — Judges.     Expositions   and    Homiletics.     By 
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Bight  Rev.  Lord  A.  G.  Hervey,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells. 
Ruth.  Exposition  and  Homiletics.  By  the  Rev.  Jakes  Mobbisok, 
D.D.  (London :  C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.)  There  is  no  waste  of  words. 
Obvious  facts  are  made  didactic,  obscure  doctrines  are  made  plain. 
Yet  there  is  room  for  amplification ;  the  road  is  pointed  out,  and  the 
student  goes  on  his  way  alone.  The  nature  and  aim  of  the  Book  of 
Ruth  are  thus  given  :  "  Taking  a  broad  survey  of  the  contents  of  the 
little  book,  we  may  say  that  it  consists  of  a  series  of  pen-and-ink 
pictures,  or  idylls  in  prose,  representing,  firstly,,  the  remarkable  at- 
tachment of  a  young  Moabitish  woman,  herself  a  widow,  to  Naomi, 
her  desolate  Hebrew  mother-in-law;  and  secondly,  the  remarkable 
reward  with  which,  in  God's  providence,  her  self-sacrifice  was  crowned  *' 
(Introduction)*  Quoting  two  Puritan  writers,  Edward  Topsell  and 
Richard  Bernard,  the  book  is  entitled  "  The  Reward  of  Religion,"  and 
"  Ruth's  Recompense/' 

The  Christian.  Volume  for  1880.  (London  :  Morgan  k  Scott.)  A 
mass  of  disconnected  reading,  but  from  almost  every  page  light  and  con- 
solation may  be  gathered.  In  the  number  July  1  there  is  an  excellent 
article,  very  short,  by  Rev.  W.  Guest,  on  the  "  Education  of  Our 
Daughters,"  where  we  read,  "The  great  prayer  of  St.  Paul 
(1  Thess.  v.  28)  follows  the  most  scientific  psychology  when  he  prays 
that  entire  sanctification  may  begin  in  that  part  of  the  nature  which 
does  not  so  much  reason  as  apprehend  intuitively,  and  that  it  is  pre- 
eminently the  glory  of  the  nature  which  God  in  His  grace  has  given 
to  woman.  Yes,  the  glory  of  woman  is  in  the  pathos  of  her  sympathy, 
the  strength  that  lies  in  her  affections,  the  endurance  that  springs 
from  fortitude,  and  the  patience  that  perfects."  There  is  also  an 
excellent  paper  on  "  Scriptural  Types,"  by  F.  E.  Guinness,  which 
might  be  expanded  into  a  goodly  volume. 

We  have  received  from  the  National  Temperance  Publication  Depot, 
887,  Strand,  W.C.,  the  following  books:— The  Tempter  Behind,  by 
John  Saunders  :  Non- Alcoholic  Home  Treatment  of  Disease ;  National 
Temperance  League's  Annual,  1881 ;  Miss  Margaret's  Stories ;  When  the 
Ship  Came  Home;  Frank  West;  The  Little  Captain;  Cold  Spring 
Volunteers;  Little  Blue  Jacket;  Katie's  Counsel.  Without  one  excep- 
tion we  can  speak  favourably  of  them.  Principles  of  inestimable 
value  in  life  are  illustrated  in  a  most  agreeable  and  still  forcible 
manner.  Pleasantly  told  stories  reveal  exemplary  lives.  Religion  is 
respected,  and  morality  enforced.  As  they  are  small,  cheap,  and 
well-bound,  we  hope  they  will  become  generally  known  among  our 
young  friends,  in  families  and  schools. 
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Miller  Manning;  or,  A  Story  of  Cornish  Life.  By  Matthew 
Fobsstxb.  (London :  Bible  Christian  Book-room,  26,  Paternoster 
Bow.)  As  soon  as  we  saw  that  this  book  wad  recommended  by  our 
friend  the  Bev.  F.  W.  Bourne,  we  concluded  that  it  must  have  in  it 
something  of  real  worth.  Here  are  the  sayings  and  doings  of  a  plain, 
shrewd  man,  in  which  questions  of  moment  come  to  the  surface,  and 
are  gravely  considered.  With  personal  piety,  genuine  and  eminently 
useful,  such  matters  as  the  relative  duties  of  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  Church  and  Dissent,  "Divinely  Appointed  Ministers  of  God," 
loeal  preachers,  teetotalism,  &c,  are  brought  before  the  reader.  Very 
quaintly  does  the  Miller  say  to  the  Squire,  "  I  think  that  if  the  Lord 
were  a  respecter  of  places  the  Saviour  would  have  been  born  in  the 
Temple,  and  not  in  the  stable,  and  He  would  not  have  preached 
standing  in  a  fishing-smack  or  on  the  hill-side  "  (p.  21).  The  reference 
(pp.  28—42)  to  James  Teare,  the  "  teetotal  missionary,"  brings  before 
us  the  Cornwall  of  our  youth,  and  the  great  reformation  of  manners 
of  that  period. 

Physiology  of  Every-Day  Life.  A  Lecture  given  by  J.  F.  M.  Habbis 
Stone,  M.A.,  &c.  (London :  Marcus  Ward  &  Co.,  Chandos-street.) 
This  was  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  Bath  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Association.  It  contains  much  sense  and  science.  What  is 
said  on  "tight-fitting  costumes  "  and  "  the  wasp-like  shapes  we  see 
ig  along  our  streets,"  is  well-timed  and  ably  put 
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BY  SILAS  K.   HOCKING,   F.R.H.S. 

Aitzhob     of    " Rkedyfobd,"     "  Hbb   BENNrY,"     " His    Father,       "Also 

Gbekn,"  &o.  &c. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Df  WHICH  MB.   JEBZKIAH  8WIPT  AIRS  HIS  OPINIONS. 

"  O,  bat  man,  proud  man ! 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 
His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  ape. 
Plays  such  fantastio  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
At  make  the  angels  weep." 

"  MlJLSVBX  fob  MkJlBUEI." 

SCABOBLY  had  Ivy  removed  the  breakfast  things  on  the  following  morning, 
when  ahe  was  greatly  surprised  by  a  visit  from  Mr.  Jeremiah  Swift,  a  person 
q#  tHTTf^*  influence  in  the  village  of  Korthhaven,  and  of  unbounded  importance  in 
•fria  own  estimation.  Mr.  Jeremiah  Swift  lifted  the  door  latch  without  knocking, 
the  cottage  without  invitation,  and  seated  himself  in  the  rocking-chair 
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before  Ivy  could  speak  a  word.  But  then  Jeremiah  Swift  did  not  believe  in  ©e**" 
mony.  He  was  too  important  a  person  to  waste  his  time  over  what  he  c&U0* 
"  trifles."  Not  only  was  he  the  owner  of  the  cottage  in  which  Ivy  lived,  and  o»  * 
great  many  other  cottages  in  Northhaven,  but  he  was  also  chairman  oi  **7 
Harbour  Commissioners,  a  director  of  the  local  bank,  besides  being  one  of  »*^ 
guardians  of  the  poor. 

Jeremiah  Swift  had  a  small  head,  but  large  means ;  he  had  a  weak  intellect, 
strong  prejudices  ;  he  possessed  a  fine  house,  but  he  had  a  vulgar  soul. 

Jeremiah  Swift  was  "  strong  "  on  the  workhouse  question,  and  quite  an  an 
rity  on  all  questions  dealing  with  paupers.     It  should  be  said  that  the  workho 
was  a  new  one,   and  nearly  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the  inhabitants 
Northhaven.      Jeremiah  Swift  had  taken  great  interest  in  its  construction, 
was  deeply  interested  in  all  its  appointments  ;  and  it  was  a  matter  of  considera 
grief  to  him  that  at  present  it  was  almost  empty. 

The  Northhaven  fishermen  have  been  from  time  immemorial  an  industrious 
with  a  sturdy  independence  that  would  not  brook  the  name  of  "pauper"  i 
they  were  driven  to  it  by  the  direst  necessity.     Moreover  they  have  always 
and  have  still,  an  utter  abhorrence  of  the  workhouse.    To  receive  outdoor 
they  considered  sufficiently  humiliating,  but  to  go  to  the  workhouse ! — well,  r 
not  if  there  was  any  possible  means  of  keeping  out. 

Now,  Jeremiah  Swift  was  of  opinion  that  such  silly  prejudices  ought  to 
destroyed  root  and  branch,  and  consequently  there  was  never  an  application  to 
board  of  guardians  for  outdoor  relief,  but  Jeremiah  advocated  that  they  be  gi 
an  order  to  go  into  "  the  house,"   and  that  outdoor  relief  be  refused 
blank." 

There  can  be    little  doubt  that    Jeremiah  Swift's  persistent  advocacy  of 
"indoor  "  theory  helped  to  keep  down  the  poor-rates.     For  those  who  were  " 
blank"  refused  outdoor  relief,  refused  '•  point  blank "  to  go  into  the  house, 
much  to  Jeremiah  Swift's  discomfiture  and  disgust.     For  Jeremiah  often 
that  "he  didn't  care  a  copper  farden  (his  way  of  pronouncing  farthing)   for 
poor-rates,  but  that  it  was  a  burning  shame  to  see  that  beautiful  house  on  the 
top  standing  almost  empty." 

Jeremiah  also  scored  a  point  by  showing  his  fellow  "guardians  "  Jthat  a 
number  of  indoor  paupers  could  be  maintained  very  much  cheaper  proportio 
than  a  small  number. 

"  Why,"  said  Jeremiah,  waxing  warm,  "every  one  of  them  paupers  in 
*ouse  costs  us  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  shillings  a  head  per  week." 

*•  Could  maintain  'em  very  much  cheaper  outside,"  one  of  the  guardians 
tured  to  remark. 

"  But  we  don't  want  to  maintain  'em  outside,"  said  Jeremiah.     "  The  *o 
been  built  for  'em,  the  salaries  of  the  officials  is  going  on,   and  I  propose  that 
next  that  applies  for  outdoor  relief  be  compelled  to  go  into  the  'ouse,  whether 
are  willing  or  no." 

Jeremiah's  proposition  was  not  carried,  but  the  members  of  the  board  pro 
to  give  it  their  earnest  consideration. 

There  was  yet  another  question  on  which  Jeremiah  Swift  considered  himsei 
authority,  and  that  was  on  what  he  termed  "  the  subject  of  waste."     Many 
before  Jeremiah  had  read  an  article  on  the  subject  in  some  magazine,  and  as  it 
about  the  only  article  he  over  read  in  his  life  it  caught  his  fanoy  amazingly, 
infinite  trouble  he  mastered  what  he  termed  "  the  most  wonderful  idea  ever 
yented,"  and  he  had  been  picking  up  illustrations  of  this  "  wonderful  idea  " 
since.    Hence  Jeremiah  declared  that  no  able-bodied  man  ought  to  be  allowed 
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be  a  tailor  or  a  clerk.  Such  work,  he  declared,  could  be  done  by  "  weaklings  "  and 
women,  and  for  able-bodied  men  to  engage  in  such  occupations  was  simply  a  waste 
of  physical  energy.  In  Ivy  and  little  Ned  he  thought  he  found  illustrations  of  his 
favourite  "  ideas."  He  believed  that  Ivy  was  capable  of  great  things,  but  she  was 
hindered  by  Ned,  consequently  there  was  "  waste  "  again. 

Now  his  idea  was  that  Ned  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  workhouse.  He  would 
prove  an  exceedingly  interesting  case  for  the  nurse  of  that  institution,  who  at  pre- 
sent had  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  so  would  help  to  prevent  waste  there.  Then 
Ivy*  freed  from  the  burden  of  the  child,  would  not  need  to  waste  her  time,  as  he 
considered  she  was  now  doing.  Nor  was  that  all.  For  two  children  to  occupy  a 
whole  oottage  he  considered  a  waste  of  room,  especially  as  a  man  with  half  a  dozen 
children — presuming  that  James  Stewart's  cottage  would  soon  be  "  to  let  " — had 
offeree!  only  the  day  before  to  take  it  on  a  lease. 

Under  these  circumstances  Jeremiah  Swift  considered  himself  perfectly  justified 
m  calling  on  Ivy  for  the  purpose  of  "  sounding  "  her  on  these  matters.  As  one 
°*  the  directors  of  the  Northhaven  Banking  Company  he  knew  that  Jamea 
^•▼art'i  little  fortune  had  been  all  squandered  ;  that  the  ohildren  must  be  already 
educed  to  considerable  straits ;  and  that  unless  they  received  help  from  some 
quarter/,  he  might  whistle  for  his  rent,  which  was  nearly  due. 

-^H  "things  considered,  circumstances  seemed  very  favourable  to  the  carrying  out 
£  *****  favourite  ideas.  If  Ivy  should  be  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  he  would  then 
**  *\  hold  upon  her.  It  she  should  apply  for  outdoor  relief  he  would  hare  a 
**re**^1*  hold  still,  and  would  be  able  to  carry  his  point  without  any  difficulty. 
j  ***«  only  person  whose  interference  he  feared  was  Jack  Winchester.  Between 
^  9  father  and  himself  there  had  existed  for  many  years  an  almost  deadly  feud, 
™**  v  eremiah  Swift  hated  Jack  almost  as  much  as  he  had  hated  his  father.    Hence 

it  ^ra, 

^^^  M  nuts  "  to  him  to  thwart  Jack  in  any  way,  but  for  Jack  to  thwart  him 
z?    *  *  wormwood  and  gall." 

-T^^^fcoe  he  was  determined  to  lose  no  time  over  the  matter,  and  so  the  morning 
(  **  Fred's  departure  made  his  way  to  Ivy's  oottage,  as  we  have  already  seen. 
^^^elL  Ivy,"  he  said,  in  a  very  patronising  tone  of  voice,  "  and  how  are  you 
^^i^g  on,  my  girl  ?" 
g^-   -Aji  well  as  I  can  expect  to  get  on,"  said  Ivy,  who  never  cared  for  Jeremiah 

^*^^»  and  had,  moreover,  a  decided  objection  to  being  patronised. 
_.       -And  how  is  the  little  man  here  ?"  he  said,  chucking  the  child  under  the  ohin 
^**-   his  bony  fingers. 

€      "^3e's  growing  a  little,"  said  Ivy,  "  but  he  is  not  very  strong  yet." 
*0_      ^*ity  he  can't  have  the  services  of  a  skilled  nurse,  suoh  as  we  have  at  'the 
/^^,' "  said  Jeremiah. 

€^   ^*7haiik  you,"  said  Ivy  shortly,  "  he'll  do  very  well  where  he  is." 
^  -*3exn  !"  said  Jeremiah,  feeling  somewhat  discomfited.      "  I  suppose  you'll 

c  ^  the  rent  ready  when  it  is  due  ?" 
c      -X  hope  so,"  said  Ivy,  looking  pained. 

^  ^ou  have  not  the  money  by  you,  I  suppose  ?"  said  Jeremiah,  with  a  cunning  leer, 
blushed  crimson,  and  did  not  answer  for  several  seconds.    She  felt  that  the 
was  an  impertinence,  and  one  that  he  had  no  right  to  ask.   Remembering, 
^^^Yer,  that  he  was  not  only  her  landlord,  but  also  one  of  the  guardians,  she 
^*5ad  at  length,  meekly  enough — 

3fo,  Mr.  Swift,  I  have  not  so  much  money  by  me  at  present.     In  fact,  I  may 
,^^*ttt  confess  it,  I  am  very  poor,  and  I  have  been  thinking  that  as  little  Ned  in 
l  ^*fotiy  helpless,  if  the  *  parish '  would  allow  him  a  few  shillings  a  week  it 

I  w*Uld  be  a  great  help  to  us." 

I 
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This  answer  was  so  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  what  Jeremiah  Swift  desired, 
that  he  replied  with  more  haste  and  less  caution  than  he  was  wont  to  display. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you/'  he  said,  "  that  the  guardians  are  seriously  consider- 
ing the  propriety  of  granting  no  more  outdoor  relief,  but,  instead,  to  compel  mil 
applicants  to  go  into  *  the  'ouse.'  " 

"  Then  I  will  never  apply  for  relief  !"  said  Ivy,  with  flashing  eyes.  **  I  would 
rather  tramp  the  country  with  Ned  in  my  arms,  and  beg  my  bread !" 

"  But  you  have  applied,"  said  Jeremiah  Swift ;  "  you  have  applied  to  me." 

"  Fvo  not,"  said  Ivy,  firmly ;  "  I  only  said  I'd  been  thinking  of  applying." 

"It's  all  the  same,"  said  Jeremiah. 

"  No,  it  is  not  all  the  same,"  said  Ivy,  stoutly.  "  I  see  plainly  you  want  to 
separate  Ned  and  mc,  and  place  Ned  in  the  workhouse  ;  but  you  shall  never  do  it 
while  I'm  alive." 

"  My  child/'  said  Jeremiah  Swift,  insinuatingly,  "  you  talk  like  a  Tory  foolish 
girl.  The  child  would  be  very  much  better  off,  and  you  also,  if  yon  were  to  let 
him  go  into  the  workhouse ;  and  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  I  came  here 
this  morning  to  talk  the  matter  over  solely  for  your  benefit." 

"  I  don't  care,"  said  Ivy,  "  I'll  never  part  with  him ;  he'd  die  without  hia  Ivy, 
and  I  should  die  without  him,"  and  she  held  him  closer  to  her  bosom,  as  if  afraid 
Jeremiah  Swift  would  take  him  from  her  by  force. 

"  But  you  cannot  live  on  hair,"  said  Jeremiah  (he  meant  air).  "And  what  will 
you  do  when  you've  no  money  to  pay  your  rent,  and  your  cupboards  are  empty  P" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Ivy,  her  eyes  growing  moist.  u  The  Lord  has  provided  so 
far,  perhaps  He  will  to  the  end." 

"The  Lord  won't  provide  for  those  who  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence,"  said 
Jeremiah. 

"  Then  I  can  starve,"  said  Ivy,  firmly ;  "  but  I'll  never  be  separated  from  Nad 
while  either  of  us  is  alive." 

"  Well,  then,  excuse  me  for  saying  so,"  said  Jeremiah,  "  but  I  think  you  are  a 
very  foolish  and  obstinate  girl.  You  are  wasting  your  time,  and  you  are  running 
the  risk  of  starvation,  both  for  yourself  and  brother." 

"  If  I  am  foolish  and  obstinate,"  said  Ivy,  "  I  can't  help  it." 

"Well,  we  shall  see,"  said  Jeremiah,  rising  to  depart. 

Ivy  made  no  further  reply,  but  moved  aside  for  him  to  pass  out. 

"  Mind,"  he  said,  turning  round  on  reaching  the  door,  "  if  you  are  unable  to 
pay  the  rent  I  cannot  allow  you  to  remain  in  this  house.  I  should  not  be  doing 
right  to  myself  or  you  by  allowing  it.    Good-morning." 

"  Good-morning,"  said  Ivy,  and  Jeremiah  Swift  hobbled  away,  muttering  to 
himself — 

"What  waste  and  folly !  Workhouse  almost  empty,  and  strong  girls  like  that 
wanted  everywhere.  Waste,  waste !  oughtn't  to  be  allowed.  Ought  to  be  a 
hact  of  Parliament  to  stop  it." 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Ivy  had  another  visitor,  and  one  that  was  infi- 
nitely more  welcome.  In  fact,  Captain  Jack  was  always  welcome.  Sis  honest, 
handsome  face  seemed  to  fill  the  room  with  sunshine,  and  his  cheery,  ringing  voice 
seemed  to  inspire  Ivy  with  new  hope. 

"  Well,  Ivy,"  he  said,  "  how  are  you  ?"  giving  the  girl's  hand  a  hearty  squeeze. 

"  I'm  very  well,  Captain  Jack ;  how  are  you  F" 

"  Oh,  I'm  jolly ;  but,  bless  me,  I'll  have  to  call  you  Miss  Stewart  soon,  you've 
grown  during  the  last  year  into  quite  a  woman." 

"  Have  I  ?"  said  Ivy,  with  a  slight  blush  ;  "  but  that  doesn't  matter.  I  hope 
you  will  never  call  me  anything  but  Ivy." 
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M  That'*  a  bargain  then,"  said  Jack,  "  bat,  by  the  bye,  I've  heard  to-day  that 
Fred  has  taken  himself  off ;  is  that  true  ?" 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  true.    He  has  gone  to  London." 

"  London,  eh  ?  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  him,  though  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
you." 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  think,"  said  Ivy. 

"  London  will  bring  him  to  his  senses  as  soon  as  anywhere/'  said  Jack.  "  But 
now  to  business.  I  suppose  you  are  not  aware  that  your  father  owned  six  shares 
in  the  Primrose  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Ivy,  looking  up  in  astonishment. 

"  It's  true,  nevertheless,"  said  Jack  ;  "  but  it's  a  good  job  your  father  kept  dark 
on  the  matter.    For  had  Fred  known  they  would  have  gone  with  the  rest  of  the 
money." 

44  I'm  so  thankful  he  did  not  know,"  said  Ivy. 

"  You  may  well  be,"  said  Jack, "  for  your  father  intended  the  shares  for  you  and 
Ned.     It's  a  great  pity  he  never  made  a  will.' ' 

Ivy  sighed,  but  made  no  answer. 

"  How  often  do  you  pay  your  rent  ?"  said  Jack. 

"  Every  six  months,"  was  the  answer. 

"  When  will  it  be  due  r" 

M  In  September,*'  she  answered. 

u  You  are  not  in  arrears,  I  suppose  ?    Excuse  me  asking  all  these  questions." 

"  It  is  vary  kind  of  you  to  interest  yourself  in  us  so  much,"  said  Ivy.  "  But 
Fred  paid  Mr.  Swift  when  he  called  in  March." 

"  That's  good ;  but  I  thought  the  old  skinflint  would  take  care  of  that.  But 
now  about  the  shares  in  the  Primrose.  You  see  whilo  she  keeps  afloat,  if  the  season 
be  anything  like,  your  share  of  the  profits  will " 

But  Jack  did  not  finish  the  sentence,  for  that  moment  the  door  was  pushed  open. 
and  Uncle  Jeff  appeared  on  the  scene. 

"  Excuse  me,  cap'n,"  said  the  old  man,  "  but  there's  been  a  haccident  to  the 
Primrose,  and  you're  wanted  immediate." 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

J3X  WHICH  THE  PEAS  OET  ABOVE  THE  STICKS. 

~  "  Then  whence  it  is  I  cannot  tell, 
Bnt  there  is  eome  mysterious  spell 

That  holds  me  when  I'm  glad  ; 
And  so  the  tear-drop  fills  my  eye, 
When  yet  in  truth  I  know  not  why, 

Or  wherefore  I  am  sad."  Kntxs  Wkxti. 

"  A  CCIDENT  to  the  Primrose,  eh  ?  "  said  Jack,  starting  up,  "  that's  bad.  You'll 
XX.  hare  to  excuse  me,  Ivy,  I  must  see  to  this  business  at  once,  but  111  be  back 
again  this  evening,  if  I  possibly  can,"  and  the  next  moment  he  was  rushing  along 
the  garden  path  at  a  rapid  rate,  closely  followed  by  Uncle  Jeff. 

Ivy  watched  them  until  they  were  out  of  sight,  and  then  sat  down  to  think  over 
what  she  had  heard.  It  must  be  confessed  that  for  a  few  minutes  she  seemed 
somewhat  bewildered.  The  news  of  having  shares  in  the  Primrose  had  come  to 
her  like  a  ray  of  sunshine,  nay,  rather  was  it  not  like  a  flash  of  lightning  athwart 
the  darkling  sky,  illuminating  earth  and  heaven  for  one  brief  moment,  then 
leaving  them  wrapped  in  denser  gloom.  For  a  moment  she  had  been  dazzled  with 
it*  glare,  and  in  its  fiery  track  had  fancied  that  she  saw  her  future  opening  up 
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bright  and  clear.  And  then  the  thunder-crash  had  come  in  Uncle  Jeff's  eril 
tidings,  and  she  was  left  in  darkness  more  appalling  than  before.  Just  as  she 
was  beginning  to  realise  that  she  was  not  utterly  destitute,  that  the  Primrose  shares 
might  realise  sufficient  to  provide  food  for  little  Ned,  or  pay  the  rent  of  their 
cottage — just  as  her  dream  of  future  comfort  was  beginning  to  take  shape — Uncle 
Jeff1  a  words  had  shattered  it  all,  and  she  was  left  once  more  to  face  the  wolf  of 
want  that  had  been  growling  at  the  door  for  many  a  day  past. 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  she  said  to  herself ;  "  it  does  not  seem  much  like  Provi- 
dence.  Everything  goes  against  me,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  I  wonder  how  it  will 
end  P  " 

And  she  took  up  little  Ned  in  her  arms  again,  and  began  rocking  herself  to  and 
fro  in  the  chair. 

Ned  seemed  to  know  when  Ivy  was  in  trouble,  for  at  such  times  he  would  never 
bother  her  with  questions,  and  Ivy  was  thankful  that  he  was  too  young  as  yet  to 
understand  the  trouble  and  care  of  life,  while  she  had  a  vague  hope  that  when  he 
got  old  enough  to  understand  the  meaning  of  poverty  their  ciroumstanoea  would 
have  improved  so  that  the  little  fellow  would  never  know  by  actual  experience 
what  she  had  passed  through. 

She  was  still  rocking  herself  in  her  chair,  with  Ned  in  her  lap,  when  Captain 
Jack  returned.     Ivy  looked  anxiously  up  in  his  face  and  waited  for  him  to  speak. 

"  Don*  t  look  so  anxious,  Ivy/1  he  said,  cheerily,  dropping  in  a  chair  opposite  her 
at  the  same  time.  "  I'm  glad  to  say  things  are  not  so  bad  as  they  might  have 
been.*' 

"  Oh,  I'm  thankful  for  that,"  she  said,  heaving  a  sigh  of  relief. 

44 1  don't  know  what  the  fellows  were  thinking  about,"  he  went  on  ;  "I  really 
think  Tom  Mason  must  have  been  asleep ;  I've  told  him  a  hundred  times  to  give 
Quintrel  Rock  a  wide  berth,  and  yet  the  fools  must  run  foul  of  it !  It's  a  wii^U 
they  didn't  all  go  to  the  bottom,  and  that  you'll  say  when  you  see  the  hole  that 
has  been  knocked  in  her  side.  However,  they  managed  to  keep  her  afloat  until  they 
beached  her,  and  now  she's  lying  high  and  dry  at  Portstress." 

"  Will  it  be  a  long  time  before  she's  fit  for  sea  again  ? ' '  she  asked. 

"  Oh  no,"  he  answered ;  "  in  a  couple  or  three  days  she'll  be  all  right  again." 

44  I'm  glad  of  that,"  Ivy  said. 

41  It'll  not  make  any  difference  to  your  share  of  the  profits,"  said  Jack;  "and, 
as  I  was  about  to  say  when  Uncle  Jeff  interrupted  me  ;  if  the  season  is  anything 
like,  each  share  will  bring  you  in  a  pound  a  year.  That  will  be  sufficient  to  pay 
your  rent,  anyhow." 

44  Oh,  that's  splendid!"  said  Ivy,  her  face  brightening;  "for  only  to -day  Mr. 
Swift  told  me  that  he  should  not  let  me  stay  in  the  house  if  I  did  not  find  the  rest 
when  it  was  due." 

44  Did  he  say  that  ?  "  said  Jack,  his  brows  darkening ;  "  the  old  »lri^flint !  Bat 
I'll  be  even  with  him  yet." 

44  He  said  that  Ned  ought  to  go  into  the  workhouse,"  went  on  Ivy,  "  and  that  I 
ought  not  to  waste  my  time  here." 

*4  And  what  did  you  tell  him  ?  " 

44 1  said  that  I  would  starve  firjt ;  and  so  I  would,  Captain  Jack,"  said  Ivy,  her 
eyes  growing  moist.     44 1  will  never  consent  to  be  parted  from  Ned." 

44  Quite  right,  Ivy,"  said  Jack,  with  a  look  of  admiration.     "And,  look 
don't  you  trouble  about  Ned,  the  little  fellow  shall  never  want  while  I've  i 
of  hands  to  work,  theie  now !  *'  and  Jack  looked  as  if  he  meant  it. 
44  Oh,  yon  are  good,  Captain  Jack,"  said  Ivy. 
u  No,  I'm  net,"  he  said,  impulsively ;    44  I'm  not  a  bit  good,  you  don't 
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so  don't  say  anything  about  it.    But  I  know  this,  that  I  ought  to  look  after  you 
a  bit,  seeing  your  father  was  with  us  so  long." 

•*  You  -were  always  kind  to  him/'  said  Ivy. 

*'  X  don't  know  about  that  either,"  said  Jack.  "  He  was  a  good  man,  was  youi 
father,  and  deserved  all  he  got  from  us ;  but,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  I  thought  it 
was  no  use  playing  the  part  of  guardian  while  Fred  was  here,  and  while  there  was 
any  money  left  to  squander,  but  now  he's  gone,  and  the  money  with  him,  I  hope 
you'll  let  me  be  your  friend,  and  if  you're  ever  in  a  difficulty  of  any  kind,  I  hope 
yon*U  not  be  afraid  of  letting  me  know." 

**  Oh,  Captain  Jack !  "  said  Ivy,  then  burst  into  tear?,  her  heart  was  so  full  that 
she  could  not  utter  what  she  felt.  But  Jaok  wanted  no  thank*,  and  turned  away 
his  head  to  hide  the  moisture  that  had  gathered  in  his  own  eyes. 

A  few  minutes  later  he  took  his  leave,  and  as  he  made  his  way  slowly  to  his 

borne  he  repeated  to  himself  more  than  once,    "Bless  me,  if  that  girl  were  only 

eight  or  nine,  instead  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I'd  take  her  and  the  little  chap  home 

to  Judy,  and  bring  them  up  as  my  own ;  but,  mercy  on  us,  Ivy  is  quite  a  young 

woman,  so  it's  altogether  out  of  the  question ;  the  gossips  would  make  mince -meat 

of  us,  and  for  the  same  reason  I  suppose  I'd  better  not  go  to  see  them  any  oftener 

than  I  can  help.     I  can  send  Judy  though.    But,  bless  me,  she's  a  splendid  girl, 

I  don't  wonder  poor  Stewart  was  proud  of  her."    And  Jaok  lifted  the  door-latch 

of  his  own  home  with  a  light  heart  and  a  thankful  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 

render  help  to  the  orphan  children. 

Ivy  sat  long  after  Jack  had  gone,  still  rocking  herself  and  Ned  in  the  chair;  so 
long',  indeed,  that  little  Ned  began  to  wonder  that  she  sat  silent  so  long. 
"  Is  Ivy  in  trouble  P  "  he  said,  looking  up  at  length. 
**  No,  darling,"  she  said,  kissing  him  fondly ;  "  Ivy  was  only  thinking.' • 
"  Were  you  thinking  about  Cap'n  Jack  ?  "  he  asked. 
Why,  what  could  have  put  that  into  your  head  ?  "  she  said,  laughing* 
Your  saying  as  how  he  was  good,  I  reckon,"  said  the  little  fellow. 
"  And  he  is  good,  Ned ;  he's  the  only  earthly  friend  we  have  left." 
"  Did  the  Lord  send  him  to-night  ?  "  Ned  asked. 
"I  don't  know,"  said  Ivy,  "  perhaps  He  did ;  but  why  do  you  ask." 
« 'Cause,"  said  the  little  follow,  "  I  asked  the  Lord  to  send  him." 
"Did  yon?"  said  Ivy,  looking  curiously  at  the  child ;   "why  did  you  ask  that 
he  might  be  sent?" 
«*  Oh,  'cause  you  always  sing  more  when  Cap'n  Jaok  has  been  here,"  said  Ned. 
"  Ton  funny  child!"  said  Ivy,  blushing ;  "  but  I  see  it's  quite  time  you  were  in 
frPfPf  so  we  can  have  no  more  thinking  or  talking  to-night." 

"Oh,  but  I  can't  help  thinking,"  said  Ned,  sturdily;  " and  I'm  glad  he's  been 

I  'spect  you'll  sing  after  I'm  in  bed." 
*«  I  think,"  said  Ivy,  laughing,  and  giving  the  child  an  extra' kiss,  "that  the 

b  getting  above  the  sticks." 
«*  I  don't  know  what  that  is,"  said  Ned. 
<<  "Well,  nevermind,"  said  Ivy,  "you  know  quite  enough  for  a  young  gentle- 

of  four;  so  now  good-night,  and  mind  you  are  soon  asleep." 
Jfod  was  not  long  in  following  her  advice,  and  as  he  had  predicted,  Ivy  was 
arngi^ff  cheerfully  in  the  room  below,  while  engaged  in  her  favouiite  employ- 


ee 
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After  this  the  days  seemed  to  glide  away  very  peacefully,  deepening  the  con- 
tentment in  the  children's  hearts.  Captain  Jaok  took  care  that  Ivy  should  have 
plenty  to  do,  and  that  a  good  price  should  he  paid  her  for  what  she  did.  He  knew 
that  ahe  would  never  consent  to  accept  charity  for  herself,  wLaterer  sho  might  do 
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for  Ned,  and  that  the  only  way  he  could  help  her  without  wounding-  her 
sitive  spirit  was  to  find  as  much  employment  for  her  as  her  willing  hand* 
and  skilful  fingers  could  do,  and  then  giro  her  a  good  price  for  her  finished 
work. 

So  each  morning  Ivy  was  up  with  the  dawn  of  day,  and  as  Ned  required  less 
attention  now  than  formerly,  she  oould  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  day  at  her 
knitting.  In  this  way  the  wolf  was  kept  from  the  door,  and  the  children  had 
bread  enough,  if  there  was  none  to  spare. 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Swift  gave  Ivy  twenty-four  hours'  grace  with  her  rent,  very  much 
to  her  surprise,  for  on  all  previous  occasions  he  had  been  to  the  day.  The  truth  i* 
Jeremiah  did  not  expect  that  the  money  would  be  forthcoming,  and  so  resolved 
that  his  action  in  the  matter  should  appear  as  generous  as  the  nature  of  the 
circumstances  would  permit. 

He  had  thought  about  the  matter  a  good  deal  since  his  visit  to  Ivy,  and  the 
more  he  had  thought  about  it,  the  stronger  grew  his  conviction  that  anoh  waste 
of  time,  strength,  and  house-room  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  exist.  He  quite 
expected  that  Ivy  would  prove  a  bit  stubborn,  but  that  could  be  easily  overcome, 
he  had  no  doubt.  In  fact,  such  a  sensible  girl  as  she  seemed  to  be  in  moat  matter* 
would  doubtless  yield  gracefully  when  she  saw  that  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
He  had  already  spoken  to  the  workhouse  nurse  about  little  Ned,  and  had  received 
from  her  the  assurance  that  the  child  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  newest  dis- 
coveries in  "  nursing  science. "  In  fact,  that  good  woman — being  of  an  w>qwiyjii<r 
turn  of  mind — was  delighted  at  the  idea  of  having  something  at  last  on  which  to 
try  certain  experiments,  which  as  yet  she  had  had  no  opportunity  of  putting  to 
the  test. 

Several  members  of  the  "  board  "  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  engage  Ivy  as 
a  general  servant,  while  Mr.  Jeremiah  Swift  had  as  good  as  promised  Ivy** 
cottage  to  the  man  with  the  large  family. 

It  will  be  seen  therefore  that,  as  far  as  Jeremiah  Swift  ooald  arrange  things, 
matters  were  pretty  well  advanced  on  the  morning  when  he  called  on  Ivy— 
ostensibly  to  receive  the  rent,  but  really  to  inform  her  that  as  the  rent  was  not 
forthcoming  she  must  leave  the  house  at  once.  He  had  prepared  a  neat  little 
speech  for  the  occasion,  and  had  taken  considerable  pains  in  committing  it  to 
memory. 

Before  leaving  home  he  had  rehearsed  it  in  the  hearing  of  his  housekeeper— 
for  Mr.  Jeremiah  Swift  was  a  widower  and  ohildless— and  Mrs.  SpQwiok  was 
delighted  with  it;  she  said  "  it  was  enough  to  convince  the  wandering  Genule, 
and  to  soften  the  heart  of  a  spar  stone." 

"  You  see,  Mrs.  Spilwick,  I  can  make  a  speech  when  I  set  my  mlwfl  to  it "  said 
Jeremiah,  smiling  benignantly  on  his  housekeeper. 

"  It's  splendid,"  said  Mrs.  Spilwick ;  "  you  ought  to  be  inside  the  house  of 
correction." 

"  The  House  of  Commons,  you  mean,  Mrs.  Spilwick,"  said  Jeremiah  amm^].^* 
offended. 

"  Yes,  the  House  of  Commons,  I  mean ;  did  I  not  say  the  House  of  Commons?" 
said  Mrs.  Spilwick,  humbly. 

"No,  you  didn't !"  said  Jeremiah ;  "  but  as  no  one  heard  you  but  myself,  it  does 
not  matter  much  what  you  said;"  and  Jeremiah  took  his  hat  *M  umbrella,  and 
walked  out  of  the  house  with  much  dignity. 

The  distance  to  Ivy's  cottage  was  not  great,  but  Jeremiah  took  his  time  over  It 
in  order  that  he  might  rehearse  to  himself  onoe  more  the  speech  that  be  had  pre* 
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pared,  and  so  well  did  he  time  the  distance,  that  he  found  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  oottagpe  just  as  he  reached  the  concluding  words  of  his  speech. 

He  -was  about  to  lift  the  door  latch  and  walk  in,  as  was  his  usual  custom,  but 
-for  some  unexplained  reason  thought  better  of  it,  so  raising  his  hand  he  gave  a 
aharp  rat-tat-tat  on  the  door  with  his  knuckles,  and  waited  patiently  for  it  to 

(7*o  be  continued.) 
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BxiiGKBUBxr. — A  handsome  tribute  of  respect  was  paid  on  Tuesday,  March  8th, 
to  Jas.  Beads,  Esq.,  J.P.,  by  the  congregation  and  scholars  of  the  Methodist  Free 
Church.  Sunday-school,  Barton-street.    For  the  past  eleven  years  Mr.  Beads  has 
officiated  as  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  in  recognition  of  the  valu- 
able serf  ices  rendered  in  this  capacity  he  was  presented  with  a  beautifully  illumi- 
nated address  and  timepiece.    About  300  persons  sat  down  to  an  excellent  tea, 
winch  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.    The  subsequent  proceedings  were  presided  over 
by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  William  Francis,  and  amongst  those  present  were  Jas. 
Beads,  Esq.,  Mr.  H.  Livesey,  Mr.  John  Briggs,  Mr.  Thomas  Howarth,  Mr.  John 
Prankland,  ftc.    The  Chairman,  in  a  short  speech,  observed  that  his  duties  that 
evening  were  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  nature.    The  gathering,  independent  of 
the  special  circumstances  which  brought  them  together,  must  be  very  gratifying  to 
the  gentleman  who  occupied  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school. 
He  thought  the  number  present  was  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inward — 
he  was  going  to  say  spiritual — feeling  that  existed  within  the  hearts  of  the  scholars 
and  teachers  to  him,  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  presentation  which  was  about 
to  be  made  would  be  rendered  all  the  more  valuable  in  the  eyes  of  the  person  to 
whom  it  would  be  given  by  the  fact  that  such  a  large  company  had  gathered 
together  that  inclement  night.     Mr.  John  Briggs  was  then  called  upon  to  make 
the  presentation.    The  address,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  caligraphy,  executed  by 
r.  H.  W.  Kenyon,  Fleming-square,  and  surrounded  with  a  massive  frame  by 
r.  L#-  S.  Walmsley,  read  as  follows: — "  To  James  Beads,  Esq.,  JJP.,  superinten- 
of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  Sunday-school,  Barton-street,  Blaokburn. 
Sir,— We,  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  above  Sunday-school,  take  this 
of  presenting  to  you  the  accompanying  timepiece  as  an  expression  cf 
appreciation  of  the  valuable  services  rendered  by  you  as  superintendent  during 
eleven  years.    Convinced  as  we  are  tfrat  the  work  in  which  you  have  been 
has  been  to  you  a  work  of  faith  and  labour  of  love,  and  that  this  oon- 
wietion  alone  has  been,  the  secret  of  the  diligence,  fidelity,  courtesy,  and  kindness 
which  have  characterised  your  official  conduct  at  all  times,  we  yet  feel  assured  that 
will  be  encouraged  in  the  work  by  knowing  that  your  labours  have  ever  been 
atOl  ate  highly  appreciated  by  us.    We  would  remind  you  further  that  your 
-nunetnal  and  regular  attendance  at  the  school  has  been  in  our  judgment  worthy  of 
aril  praise,  knowing,  as  we  do,  the  many  public  and  private  duties  which  command 
wear  time  and  absorb  your  thoughts  during  the  week.    We  need  scarcely  add  that 
se  in  you  remains  unabated.     We  rejoice  greatly  in  your  elevation  to 
judicial  bench,  not  only 'because  the  honour  conferred  is  well  deserved,  but 
we  know  yon  will  sustain  the  dignity  of  your  position  by  tempering  justice 
We  earnestly  pray  that  the  Giver  of  all  Good  may  still  spare  your 
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life  to  your  wife  and  your  family,  and  to  the  Church ;  and  that  in  the  future,  a 
the  past,  your  life  may  be  crowned  with  His  loving  kindness  and  His  tender  men 
— Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  scholars,  John  Bbiogs,  Chainnai 
Committee,  Levi  Askew,  Secretary."  The  timepiece  was  an  elegant  pieo 
workmanship,  in  marble  and  bronze,  surmounted  by  a  fine  Warwick  vase.  Ano 
portion  of  the  present  consisted  of  two  large  antique  vases  of  the  highest  clai 
workmanship,  and  supplied  by  the  celebrated  makers,  Messrs.  Elkington  and 
Birmingham.  On  a  gold  plate  was  the  following  inscription : — "  Presented  to  Ja 
Beads,  Esq.,  J.F.,  by  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  United  Methodist  J 
Church  Sunday-school,  Barton-street,  in  grateful  recognition  of  services  renderec 
him,  as  superintendent,  for  a  period  of  over  11  years.  Blackburn,  March  1st,  188 
We  understand  the  total  value  of  the  clock  and  vases  was  £50.  Mr.  Beads,  who ' 
warmly  received,  said  the  secret  was  well  kept,  and  if  he  had  known  oontributi 
were  being  made  in  the  classes  three  months  ago,  he  would  have  felt  less  hi] 
in  the  school  than  he  had.  He  must,  however,  express  his  great  gratified 
at  the  receipt  of  such  an  expression  of  goodwill  as  these  magnificent  artfe 
showed.  He  was  conscious  he  lacked  some  of  the  essential  qualifications  wh 
were  desirable  in  a  Sunday-school  superintendent.  For  instance,  there  were  so 
men  who  seemed  born  to  the  office ;  their  very  countenance  was  pleasing 
children,  and  their  habits  of  thought  and  of  reading  alike  fitted  them  to  instr. 
children.  Moreover,  his  political  position  in  the  town,  which  put  him  in  antagoni 
to  a  great  deal  of  political  opinion,  led  many  people  to  put  a  very  ungensn 
construction  upon  his  actions,  and  at  times  probably  might  prejudice  even  to 
who  would  otherwise  appreciate  his  efforts ;  but  having  made  this  admission, 
would  not  yield  to  any  man  in  his  earnest  desire  to  benefit  morally  andinteUsctoi 
the  young  people  attending  that  place.  Having  been  engaged  in  the  same  oooo; 
tion  in  his  youth  as  most  of  them,  he  knew  their  manner  of  life,  both  in  the  wo 
shop  and  at  home ;  and,  sympathising  with  them  in  their  difficulties,  it  wis 
oarnest  aim  to  help  them  to  overcome  the  same.  Moreover,  perhaps,  he  could  i 
— what  hardly  any  other  superintendent  in  Lancashire  could  say— that  conennw 
with  his  numerous  public  engagements,  and  the  conducting  of  a  business  not  so 
that  for  more  than  eleven  years,  morning  and  afternoon,  he  had  been  present 
the  Sunday-school,  except  when  sickness  or  distance  from  town  had  prevented) 
being  there ;  he  had  never,  either  to  gratify  himself  or  gratify  a  friend,  abtei 
himself  from  school,  and  that  for  many  years  he  had  not  even  been  late,  mors 
or  afternoon,  on  any  occasion.  It  would  be  his  aim  in  the  future  to  do  what 
could  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  confidence  of  those  who  belonged  to  that  ft 
his  supreme  desire  being  that  he  might  so  do  the  work  as  finally  to  secure 
"  Well  done "  of  the  Master.  A  hymn  having  been  sung,  short  speeches  i 
made  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  and  Mr.  Howarth,  and  the  proceedings  terminated  witfc 
passing  of  the  usual  vote  of  thanks. 

Lssds  South  Cxbcuxt.< — It  may  interest  a  few  of  our  many  readers  to  know ' 
in  connection  with  the  juvenile  missionary  anniversary  at  the  Tabernacle,  ep 
interest  has  been  awakened  of  late  amongst  our  young  friends.  This,  in  our  }\ 
ment,  is  just  what  ought  to  be,  and  what  the  officers  and  teachers  of  our  chat 
and  Sunday-schools  should  strive  to  cultivate,  with  the  utmost  care  and  atten 
if  our  work  in  the  world's  broad  field  was  to  spread  and  grow  during  the  : 
twenty  years,  as  it  has  done  in  the  past.  Mr.  Latin  was  kind  enough  to 
pare  addresses  for  our  juvenile  meeting,  held  in  our  chapel,  at  half -past  twt 
the  6th  March,  the  meeting  being  addressed  by  young  ladies— vix.,  the  Misses  Use 
eon,  West,  Wilby,  Smith,  Riley,  and  Wilkinson.    Miss  Begot  wae  called  to 
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•hair.  The  addressee  were  marked  by  interesting  facts,  humour,  and  point,  and 
woe  delivered  to  a  crowded  audience  in  a  manner  highly  creditable  to  those  who 
took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  ohoir,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Thompson, 
rendered  valuable  assistance  by  singing  an  appropriate  piece  after  each  address- 
Mb.  Holgate  was  expected  to  give  the  prizes  to  those  who  had  collected  for  the 
■tans  during  the  year,  but  was  unable  to  attend,  which  duty  was  performed  by 
Xr.  Holgats.  At  about  ten  minutes  past  four  was  brought  to  a  close  one  of  the 
■art  interesting  juvenile  missionary  meetings  it  has  been  our  lot  to  attend  for  some 
tae.  If  in  any  part  of  our  Connexion  some  such  course  could  be  adopted,  or  any 
othir  course  that  would  create  a  deeper  interest  in  behalf  of  our  missions  on  the 
put  of  our  young  people  generally,  this  brief  report  will  not  have  been  in  vain. 

lxBa.—Roundhay  Boad.-^On  Sunday,  February  27th,  the  first  anniversay  of 
fee  Sutday-sohool  in  connection  with  the  above  place  was  celebrated,  when  two 
•■mens  were  preached  (morning  and  evening)  by  the  Rev.  W.  Redfern,  of  Rooh- 
4k.  I&  the  afternoon  a  service  for  the  young  was  held,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
H.  Sunderland.  On  Monday  (the  28th)  a  publio  tea-meeting  took  place  in  the 
"toolroom.  Afterwards  an  adjournment  was  made. into  the  chapel,  where  a 
bating  was  held,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Councillor  Hunt,  of  Leeds.  Addresses 
*we  delivered  by  the  Revs.  W.  Redfern,  A.  Winfield,  and  A.  Chadwick.  Tho 
fauWing  very  interesting  report  was  submitted  to  the  meeting  by  the  secretary, 
Ik  Via.  Thomas  Grimshaw: — "The  Roundhay-road  Sunday-school  was  opened 
*  the  29th  Juno,  1879,  when  44  scholars  were  enrolled,  and  exactly  double  this 
**&ber  were  received  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  same  day  19  persons  were  placed 
*P°a  the  register  as  teachers.  These  numbers  gradually  increased,  until  they 
ICa*hod  255  scholars,  with  a  staff  of  36  teachers,  which  were  the  numbers  at  the 
•■  <rf  last  year  (December,  18S0).  Mrs.  Lupton  and  the  Misses  Carter  collected 
M  guineas,  with  which  they  purchased  a  harmonium  for  the  Sunday-school,  and 
«*.  George  H alias  kindly  gave  the  tune-book.  The  choir  have  presented  12  tea- 
,n»,  the  price  of  which  (£14  14s.)  they  have  raised  by  a  series  of  entertainments.  In 
Horemher,  1379,  a  juvenile  branch  of  the  Missionary  Society  was  formed,  which 
*i  done  excellent  work  in  the  raising  of  funds  for  our  Connexional  missions.  One 
4*v  superintendents,  Mr.  W.  Lancaster,  has  formed  a  class  for  young  people, 
*tah,  so  far,  has  been  very  well  attended.  It  is  well  known  that  on  the  28th  of 
October  last  the  school  and  class-rooms  suffered  serious  damage  by  a  flood,  caused 
feonghthe  bursting  of  a  drain.  The  immediate  expenses  incurred  in  repairing 
tie  damages  caused  by  this  unfortunate  disaster  (including  £12  for  a  newhar- 
•fcinm)  have  been  covered  by  special  collections  and  donations,  including  £5  from 
the  contractor,  Mr.  Fisher,  and  £1  from  Mr.  Morant,  C.E.,  the  borough  surveyor." 
4ft*  this  report,  Mr.  John  Berry,  treasurer,  made  his  financial  statement.  For 
*•  tea-meeting  held  that  day  they  had  received  21  trays  of  10s.  6d.  eaoh,  and  a 
**ftber  of  friends  had  given  speoial  subscriptions,  including  the  following: — Mr. 
W.Longley,  £5;  Mr.  James  Walker,  J.F.,  £1  Is.;  and  Mr.  Marshall,  £1.  He 
***hed  the  friends  for  their  very  generous  and  liberal  help.  Votes  of  thanks  to 
»•  Chairman  and  subscribers  were  moved  by  Messrs.  D.  Duckworth,  William 
IOmeter,  and  J.  B.  Waite,  and  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the  usual 
tyt  The  financial  result  of  this  very  successful  anniversary  amounts  to  the 
■"^•ame  sum  of  £40  15s. 

■|*>*Mr  Sixth  Cibcuit. — At  Walham-grove  Chapol,  Walham-green,  the  friends 
«*Te  felt  the  desirability  of  making  a  special  effort  to  reduce  the  debt  upon  their 
V*9*hle  chapel  property.  For  this  purpose  the  ladies  of  the  church  and  congre- 
gation, with  commendable  zeal,  commenced  in  September  last  to  prepare  for  a 
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bazaar.  In  this  they  were  generously  assisted  by  members  of  other  churches,  off 
on  December  7,  8,  and  9,  1880,  the  bazaar  was  held  in  the  school-room,  which  was 
prettily  decorated  for  the  occasion.  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke,  Bart.,  M.P.,  very 
kindly  and  ably  opened  the  bazaar,  and  in  lieu  of  making  purchases  presented  ii 
to  the  fond.  The  ladies  who  had  oharge  of  the  stalls  were  Mrs.  T.  J.  Dickinson, 
Mrs.  Penney,  Mrs.  Allder,  Miss  Day,  the  Misses  Witney  and  May,  Mrs.  Palmer 
and  Miss  Gregory,  while  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakeford  presided  at  the  refreshment 
stall.  The  amount  realised  at  the  close  of  the  bazaar  was  £170  8s.  lOjd.,  tod 
since  that  time  it  has  been  increased  by  further  sales  and  donations  to  £201  5s.  & 
After  deducting  expenses  the  sum  of  £186  8s.  5d.  has  been  placed  at  the  dispostf 
of  the  Trust  officials.  This  financial  result  is  very  satisfactory,  while  the  friendly 
spirit  displayed  throughout  the  undertaking  has  been  most  encouraging  and  hope- 
ful. The  Church  itself  is  in  a  healthy  condition ;  there  is  a  large  increase  in  the- 
attendance  at  the  services,  with  many  valuable  additions  to  the  membership,  sad 
the  Sunday-school  and  other  institutions  are  making  considerable  progress,  W* 
are  grateful  to  God  for  these  cheering  evidences  of  His  approval  of  our  work,  and 
for  the  signal  manner  in  which  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Thos.  J.  Dickinson  is 
blessed  to  the  good  of  the  Church  and  the  neighbourhood. 

London  Chapbl  Extension  Fund. — A  meeting  of  friends  in  support  of  the  fend 
was  held  in  the  Metropolitan  Chapel,  on  March  1st,  J.  Rogers  Pasooe,  Esq.,  of 
Woodford,  in  the  chair.  Appropriate  and  stirring  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Revs.  J.  Swann  Withington,  Ira  Miller,  M.  T.  Myers,  and  T.  Kench.  From  a 
statement  read  by  the  secretary  (Rev.  C.  Worboys),  it  appeared  that  the  station* 
at  Kilburn,  Peckham,  Manor  Park,  and  New  "Wandsworth,  are  in  an  encouraging 
state.  The  committee,  as  newly  constituted,  is  working  with  harmony  and  rigour. 
Owing  to  other  pressing  claims  and  the  continued  depression  of  trade,  the  subscrip- 
tion list  did  not  reach  more  than  £140 ;  but  the  large  attendance  at  the  meeting 
and  the  enthusiasm  which  prevailed,  augur  well  for  the  effective  resuscitation  <* 
this  much  needed  organisation. 

London  Fourth  Circuit — Manor  Chapel. — It  has  for  some  time  been  felt  be** 
that  in  order  to  render  the  public  service  more  attractive,  a  new  organ  was  use**" 
sary,  and  to  secure  this  our  friends  have  been  at  work.    On  the  7th  of  Decemb**» 
1880,  a  bazaar  was  opened  by  A.  Cohen,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kb**3* 
presided,   and  the  meeting  (which  was  large)  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Cohen,  ^ 
Hawkins,  Esq.,  Major  Bovington,  the  Revs.  —  Farren  and  J.  Swann  Withiagf^' 
The  neighbourhood  is  poor  and  populous,  the  friends  therefore  have  good  ressoP-  ■* 
be  very  grateful  for  the  success  which  has  attended  their  efforts.     The  balance*  ** 
the  treasurer's  hands,  after  paying  all  expenses,  amounts  to  about  £150,  and  tl**? 
desire  to  tender  to  those  who  have  so  kindly  assisted  them  their  hearty  fouP*^ 
The  trustees  and  organ  committee  have  since  met,  and  resolved  to  purchase 
organ  at  a  cost  of  not  less  than  £250,  the  trustees  giving  £100,  if  required. 
road  Chapel. — At  this  place,  also,  we  have  held  a  Christmas-tree  and  ban 
was  opened  on  the  28th  of  December,  by  Mr.  A.  Dunn.    The  friends  had 
at  work  about  three  months,  and  the  result  was  most  cheering,  realising  about 
towards  the  support  of  the  ministry.    We  rejoice  in  some  improvement  in  9 
churches,  and  in  the  blessing  of  God  which  rests  upon  us. 

London. — Limehouse. — On  Monday  evening  tho  annual  missionary  meeting  to^^' 
place,  Mr.  Ira  Miller,  of  Woodford,  in  the  chair.  After  the  tea,  in  the  spacious  sohoc** 
room  beneath,  the  publio  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel.  The  programme 
of  singing,  recitations,  addresses,   &c.    The  secretary,  Mr.  W.  Kimble,  read 
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)rt,  which  gave  particulars  of  the  missions  and  the  subscriptions  raised  daring 
Tear,  which  amounted  to  £45  13s.  10d.,  towards  which  sum  the  juveniles  col- 
3d  £36  Is.  2d.,  and,  as  an  encouragement,  reward  books  were  now  presented  to 
following,  by  Mr.  C.  Gapp,  who  takes  special  interest  in  that  department: — 
>»y,  8.  Penfold,  O.  Young,  S.  Gapp,  L.  Kimbel,  M.  Lester,  O.  Knee,  B.  Child*, 
Hunter,  EL  Gapp,  A.  Campion,  A.  Cramp,  L.  Twyford,  M.  Aicheson, 
)ty,  A.  Knee,  G.  Day,  E.  W.  Gapp,  G.  Knee,  G.  Cramp,  W.  Twyford,  G 
akin,  H.  G.  Clark,  H.  Eobject,  H.  Knee,  A.  M.  Day,  A.  Twyford,  —  White, 
'oulson,  £.  Chapman,  L.  Boaz,  M.  A.  Finch,  J.  Pring,  E.  Day,  L.  Abrahams, 
EL  Gapp,  E.  McCollen,  L.  McCollcn,  T.  Nicholls,  M.  Williams,  and  extra 
nil  prizes  to  A.  Knee  and  G.  Cramp.  The  chairman  in  his  speech  expressed  his 
it  surprise  and  gratification  that  so  much  had  been  done  by  the  noble  efforts  of 
joreniles  and  church  at  Pigott-street  for  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  and 
light  the  way  they  went  about  the  work  was  admirable,  and  well  worthy  of  imita 
u  He  should  not  fail  to  make  known  their  modus  operandi  to  other  churches.  The 
r.  J.  Jenkins  and  the  Rev.  J.  Swann  Withington  addressed  the  meeting.  The 
v.  Thomas  Foster,  circuit  minister,  after  very  highly  eulogising  Mr.  C.  Gapp, 
1  the  very  efficient  manner  he  bad  filled  the  office  of  circuit  steward  for  ten 
us,  on  behalf  of  the  circuit  presented  to  him  the  following  special  vote  of  thanks 
•wh  was  very  elaborately  and  beautifully  got  up  in  rich  gilt  frame  : — "United 
rthodist  Free  Church,  Third  London  Circuit.  Testimonial  presented  to  Charles 
lPP,  Esq.,  as  a  memento  of  his  invaluable  services  as  circuit  steward  during  a 
**  critical  period  of  its  history.  At  the  Christmas  quarterly  meeting,  1880, 
to  many  kind  expressions,  it  was  enthusiastically  and  unanimously  resolved  that 
ft  best  thanks  of  this  circuit  are  eminently  due,  and  are  hereby  most  cordially  given, 
Charles  Gapp,  Esq.,  for  the  most  efficient  and  satisfactory  manner  in  which  he 

•  filled  the  office  of  oircuit  steward  for  the  last  ten  years. — (Signed)  Thomas 
ttia,  Minister ;  Thomas  G.  Chester,  Secretary. "  Mr.  Gapp,  after  expressing 
•gieat  astonishment  (for  he  seemed  taken  by  surprise),  said  he  thought  he  really 
i  not  deserve  being  so  distinguished,  but  sincerely  thanked  them  for  their  kind 
PiftioQs.  The  Rev.  W.  Dunstan  followed  with  a  short  speech. — Tower  Hamlets 
*&*4e*t,  February  26. 

k*OK». — Thornton  Heath. — Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Magazine  a 
■ttwhat  lengthy  account  of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  cause  here ;  at  the 

*  time  there  was  a  detailed  reference  to  the  laying  of  the  memorial  stones  of  a 
B*  new  chapel.  In  consequence  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  old  chapel,  the 
°ttoo  of  the  new  building  was  proceeded  with  as  rapidly  as  the  circumstances 
*tt  admit  of ;  consequently,  within  the  brief  space  of  a  few  months  it  has 
toted  completion,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  members  of  the  congregation, 
'opening  services  were  commenced  on  Tuesday,  January  1 1  ,when  two  eloquent  and 
"•fttl  sermons  were  preached  to  large  congregations,  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Rev. 
K«Ewtn,D.D.  (Presbyterian), in  the  evening  by  the  Rev.  JohnBondfWesleyan)- 
1  torvioes  were  continued  on  the  following  Sundays,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
*°*  (Rev.  Thomas  Law),  the  following  ministers  officiated :— Revs.  T.  M.  Booth, 
*•  Withington  (Editor),  J.  Adcock,  D.  Brook,  and  W.  J.  Jupp  (Congrega- 
1*titt).  The  opening  services  were  brought  to  a  close  on  Monday,  February 
k»  by  a  public  tea-meeting.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  R.  Butt,  Esq.,  who  has 
d*ed  much  service  to  the  cause.  There  were  present  Revs.  Charles  Worboys, 
^Wnbie,  T.  J.  Dickinson,  J.  B.  Booth,W.  J.  Jupp,  andT.  Law ;  and  —  Goulden, 
V%  J.  L.  Harvey,  Esq.,  and  W.  Farmer,  Esq.  (Editor  of  Norwood  Review).  Interest- 
'  tod  profitable  addresses  of  congratulation  and  encouragement  were  delivered. 
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Mr.  J.  0.  Pilcher,  secretary,  presented  the  financial  statement,  which, 
whole,  was  of  a  very  encouraging  and  satisfactory  character.  The  friends  1 
energetic  and  persevering  in  raising  money,  no  less  than  £500  had  bee 
ftinoe  August.  There  would  only  bo  a  debt  of  £1,200  on  a  freehold  proper 
nearly  £3,000.  The  cause  has  been  more  successful  than  its  most  sanguin 
expected.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pews  in  the  new  chapel  are  already 
filled  by  an  intelligent  audience.  Our  esteemed  pastor  (Rev.  T.  Law),  who* 
are  being  so  successful,  has  accepted  a  very  hearty  and  unanimous  inr 
remain  with  us  after  August  next. 

Rochester. — Mr.  Horton,  of  Leeds,  has  just  concluded  a  fortnights  s 
Rochester  city,  and  eighty-four  persons  have  professed  conversion.  The  ] 
on  the  circuit  took  the  other  chapels  at  nearly  the  same  time,  and  aba 
more  have  been  added. 

West  Cowes  (I.W.)— On  Sunday,  February  20th,  the  opening  servii 
new  school-chapel  at  West  Cowes  were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  James  Ro 
Salisbury.  The  congregations  were  as  large  aa  the  capacity  of  the  boildii 
admit.  On  the  Monday  following  a  public  tea  was  provided,  when,  in  spi 
snow,  350  persons  had  tea  together.  The  after-meeting  was  addressed  by  ti 
man,  the  Rev.  G.  Thompson,  the  Rev.  James  Roberts,  and  the  Baptist, 
gational,  and  Wesleyan  Ministers.  On  the  Sunday  following,  the  opening 
were  continued,  when  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Lark, 
port.  March  1st  a  bazaar  was  opened.  Mr.  W.  Denness,  of  Newport, 
have  opened  the  bazaar,  but  owing  to  a  sudden  attack  of  bronchitis  he  wa 
to  attend.  He,  however,  sent  a  donation  of  five  guineas,  and  his  place  i 
filled  by  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Lark.  The  stalls,  which  were  arranged  round  t 
room,  wore  filled  with  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  articles,  and  as  the  pri 
not  so  exorbitantly  high  as  on  some  occasions,  the  goods  found  a  ready  si 
Wednesday  evening  the  Misses  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Wheeler  (Congregationalif 
an  hour's  music,  from  eight  to  nine  o'clock,  and,  judging  from  the  applaui 
followed  their  efforts,  wore  heartily  appreciated.  At  the  close  of  the  peri 
Mr.  Wheeler  and  his  daughters  were  thanked  by  the  Rev.  G.  Thompson,  in  t 
of  the  Church  and  congregation,  and  his  expressions  were  endorsed  by  the  a 
whioh  filled  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  building.  The  result  has  bee 
thing  that  could  be  wished,  the  receipts  up  to  Wednesday  night  (inclusr 
over  £102,  being  more  than  twice  as  muoh  as  was  anticipated.  This  inolu 
tho  proceeds  of  the  opening  services  and  tea.  The  proceeds  of  the  thi 
bazaar  and  those  of  the  opening  services  amount  to  just  over  £123,  and 
gregation  may  fairly  congratulate  themselves  on  their  undoubted  suooes 
cost  of  land  and  building,  £1,500.  To  be  left  as  a  mortgage,  £500.  Re< 
cash  and  promises  (including  Connoxional  Grant  of  £200),  £946.  To  b 
£54. — Local  Paper. 

Yarmouth. — The  annual  tree  and  sale  of  work  was  held  on  the  3rd  1 
and  realised  over  £39,  being  considerably  in  advance  of  any  previous  yet 
suooess  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fortnightly  sewing  meetings,  which  oc 
about  October.  In  addition  to  material  benefit,  the*e  meetings  have,  ii 
degroe,  strengthened  that  hallowing  sympathy  which  binds  together  ii 
congregation's  heart.  At  the  December  meeting  the  membership  waa 
the  same  as  on  the  preceding  quarter ;  the  finanoes  were  exceptionally  sal 
and  the  Rev.  S.  Sellars  received  a  unanimous  invitation  to  continue  his  ] 
the  circuit  the  third  year. 
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MRS.  MART  TRETHEWEY. 

fTVHE  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  at  Crioh,  Derbyshire,  early  in  the  year 

■*-    1806.    Here  her  parents  had  a  small  farm,  and  in  this  place  she  spent  her 

•hiidhood.    When  Mary  was  a  girl  her  parents  and  family  came  to  reside  in 

^Unafieid.    Being  adherents  to  the  Church  of  England,  the  young  people  were 

required  to  regularly  attend  the  services.     In  the  family  religious  ordinances  were 

<faemd  and  a  strict  morality  practised.    Nevertheless,  to  the  mind  of  Mary  there 

•owed  something  else  needed,  and  to  find  out  what  it  was  became  a  matter  of  deep 

and  painful  anxiety. 

There  was  at  that  time  much  talk  about  the  doings  of  the  Methodist  people. 
They  wen  so  fall  of  zeal  for  God,  and  fired  with  a  holy  enthusiasm  to  save 
ptrious  souls,  that  their  preaching  became  a  matter  of  publio  interest. 

0na8abbath  evening  in  the  beginning  of  1822,  Mary  went  to  hear  one  of  the 
Mathodiat  preachers.  The  Word  was  with  power.  It  oame  to  her  soul  as  good 
■eti  from  a  far  country.  Light  came  with  it  and  revealed  to  her  spirit  its  abject 
*d  pointed  condition.  She  left  the  house,  resolved  to  hear  more  of  this  matter, 
w  the  faith  which,  saves  was  still  a  thing  she  could  not  understand.  After  some 
^*b  of  wrestling  and  mental  agony  she  was  enabled  to  rest  in  Christ,  believing 
m  Him  as  her  personal  Saviour.    Peace  and  joy  followed. 

tan  afterwards  she  joined  the  Wesleyan  Society,  and  her  "  tioket  on  trial"  is 
*fed  Jane  17th,  1822.  Now,  indeed,  commenced  a  truly  earnest  Christian  life, 
*•  began  by  exclaiming, — 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  make  it  known 
What  Thou  for  all  mankind  hast  done  P" 

**£■  new-born  fervour  quickly  found  opportunity  of  expression,  and  she  began 

y  tailing  her  sister  Grace  of  the  well-spring  she  had  discovered.    Soon  afterward 

J**6*  alio  oame  and  drank,  sharing  in  the  same  bliss.    The  change  in  the  outward 

*P°*tment  of  the  maidens  and  their  attendance  at  the  Methodist  Chapel  brought 

00  Jfay  parental  displeasure,  which  developed  into  persecution.    On  one  occasion 

»e  fattier  said  to  her,   "  Mary,  thou  art  a  sore  trouble  to  me.    Thou  art  not 

****fod  with  going  after  these  ranting  Methodists  thyself,  but  thou  hast  led  thy 

"rtotawsy."    This  reproof  was  received  with  silence,  but  she  felt  an  inward  joy 

*  QnoVa  conversion.    The  bitterness  of  opposition  soon  passed  away.   The  prayer 

of  faith  and  a  consistent  piety  prevailed,  and  she  had  the  blessed  satisfaction  of 

*tng  both  her  parents  brought  to  Jesus.    Her  importunate  pleadings  and  sus- 

tHtod  faith  also  were  honoured  in  after  years  in  the  conversion  of  her  brother. 

Be  bad  gone  to  Australia,  and  for  many  years  his  whereabouts  was  not  known. 

latter  after  letter  was  sent  containing  sisterly  entreaties  to  seek  the  Saviour.    All 

in  vain.    No  reply  came.    She  continued  to  write  and  pray.    At  last  the  message 

fand  him,  and  he  wrote  testifying  that  her  prayer  on  his  behalf  had  been  heard, 

sad  that  ha  and  his  family  were  joined  to  the  Church  and  were  engaged  in  various 

works  of  usefulness.    Other  instances  of  remarkable  answers  to  prayer  may  be 

given. 

She  continued  to  work  for  Christ  in  various  departments,  including  the  Sabbath - 
gtfirml  and  visiting  the  homes  of  the  people.  Attendance  on  the  various  means  of 
grace  was  to  her  not  merely  a  duty  but  a  privilege  and  delight.  Often  in  sickness 
did  she  express  satisfaction  at  having  availed  herself  of  the  public  services  of  the 
as  regularly  as  the  opportunity  offered  itself  to  her  when  in  health. 
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The  prayer-meeting  and  love-feast  were  prized  service*,  and  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing1  for  her  to  walk  many  miles  to  be  present  at  a  love-feast.  She  was  twice 
married,  and  survived  both  her  husbands  and  an  only  child. 

In  the  year  1849,  owing  to  matters  which  then  occurred  in  the  Wealeyaa  Con- 
nexion, a  new  society  was  formed,  and  the  members  met  for  worship  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute.  Amongst  the  number  was  our  departed  sister.  Not  long 
did  the  Now  Church  assemble  at  the  Mechanics'.  There  were  a  few  earnest  spirits 
amongst  them  who  were  determined  to  have  a  place  of  worship.  So  they  set  to 
work,  and  Railway  Side  Chapel,  now  occupied  by  the  United  Methodist  Iretw 
Churches,  was  built. 

In  the  labour  connected  with  this  undertaking  Sister  Trethewey  faithful^ 
shared,  and  she  continued  to  attend  its  services  until  the  infirmities  of  age 
polled  her  to  give  up  attendance  on  the  public  means  of  grace. 

For  two  years  prior  to  her  decease  she  scarcely  left  her  house,  yet  oontinuecL  to 
feel  a  deep  interest  in  the  Church's  movements,  contributed  to  its  needs,  and  ^^r. 
vently  prayed  for  its  prosperity.  The  last  six  months  of  her  life  were  spent  in  VmvI^ 
and  the  earthly  house  of  the  tabernacle  dissolved  almost  imperceptibly.  Buzaring- 
the  whole  time  she  was  never  heard  to  express  a  doubt  about  her  acceptance  ^vit2t 
God,  and  her  hope  of  heaven  rested  only  on  Jesus  Christ  as  a  personal  and  precioiu 
Saviour. 

The  Sabbath  night  before  her  departure  was  one  of  much  disquietude.  It 
seemed  as  though  she  had  entered  into  great  darkness,  and  in  anguish  of  spirit.  ah» 
cried  to  God  for  deliverance.  Though  weeping  endured  for  a  night,  joy  canoe  is 
the  morning. 

No  physical  change  occurred  during  the  day  to  indicate  a  near  approach  of  death 
until  about  two  hours  before  the  event.    Nor  indeed  did  she  think  the  time  of  lx? 
dissolution  was  so  near.    About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  one  who  stood  ty 
her  bedside  said,  "  You  are  still  resting  on  Christ,  are  you  not  ?  "  '•  Oh,  yea,"  •** 
replied ;  "I  am  on  the  Bock,"  and  then  repeated  very  distinctly  and  with  evident 
feeling  the  well  known  hymn,  "  Bock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,"  &c.    A  little  wlri* 
afterwards  she  said,  "  Oh,  Miss  Jones,  the  valley  is  so  dark ;  please  bring  a  ligfofc* 
Another  moment's  pause  and  she  said,  "Yes !  that's  right,  the  darkness  is  paaanw; 
Jesus  has  come  to  open  the  gate ;  it  is  all  light  now."    With  a  still  sUouger  -roi*«» 
she  exclaimed,  "  Lift  up  your  heads  O  ye  gates,  and  be  ye  lift  up  ye  everlswsrfc»Bf 
doors,  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come  in.     Who  is  this  King  of  Glory  ?      *^f 
Lord  of  Hosts,  He  is  the  King  of  Glory."    After  a  few  minutes'  silence  she  salS*"1 
said,  "  Jesus,  precious  Saviour ; "  and  when  no  longer  able  to  pronounce  the  *»•** 
of  Him  who  died  for  her  she  made  a  vain  attempt  to  speak  it.    And  then,  li^*  * 
weary  child,  she  peacefully  slept ;  the  last  thought  of  the  spirit  being  of  J**1* 
and  His  the  last  name  which  lingered  on  her  lips.    She  died  January  17th,   2- 


Of  her  general  character  and  disposition  we  need  say  but  little,  and,  as 
the  fallible  and  imperfect,  to  speak  that  little  with  diffidence  and  tenderness, 
teachings  of  the  New  Testament  do  not  allow,  nor  do  we  need  any  human  i 
which  in  all  their  varied  features  we  may  strive  to  copy.    No  one  Christian  a** 
has  presented  to  the  world  a  full  and  complete  reflex  of  Christ.    And  yet  in 
one  Christian  a  particular  feature  of  the  divine  original  may  be  strikingly  «* 
plified.    The  outline  may  be  rugged,  but  the  likeness  distinct.    Take,  for  i 
the  self-denying  spirit  manifested  by  our  departed  sister.    Imperfectly 
and  in  some  respects  crude  in  her  conceptions  of  the  duties  which  are  the  na 
growth  of  the  spirit  of  self  sacrifice,  she  was  a  type  of  that  charity  which  " 
not  her  own."    Ease  and  luxury  constituted  no  part  of  her  life's  programme. 
rtgims  was  severe  in  its  simplicity.    Abstemious  always,  and  in 
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•Copied  a  bread  and  water  diet  in  order  to  give  to  the  Lord's  cause.     Without 
catering  into  the  question  of  propriety,  or  endorsing  fully  her  modes  of  procedure, 
***  may  ask  whether  there  is  not  something  in  this  spirit  worthy  of  emulation  ?  We 
wink  10.    The  Churches'  funds  would  need  no  petitioners  if  each  member  had 
*uh  a  spirit.    Saving  even  to  penuriousness  and  scrupulously  careful  of  the  littles, 
yet  liberal  to  munificence  in  her  gifts  for  the  building  or  improvement  of  the  house 
<rf  God,  as  her  gifts  to  the  Mansfield  circuit  testify.     In   this  department  of 
Christian  enterprise  she  has  few  compeers.  To  make  provision  for  the  consolidation 
and  building  up  of  this  circuit  was  the  chief  work  of  her  declining  life.  It  engaged 
ttnch  of  the  thought  and  attention  of  her  latter  years,  and  constitutes  a  memorial 
*fcch  will  be  seen  after  many  days.    Another  characteristic  was  that  of  strong- 
mindedness.    Possessed  of  a  large  will  power,  she  was  capable  of  managing  her 
°*&  affairs,  directing  her  business  concerns  in  the  fear  of  God  and  under  His 
fftttianoe  with  such  energy  and  discretion  as  to  ensure  success.    Not  daunted  by 
wcaaonal  failures  in  commercial  undertaking,  her  persevering  spirit  conducted  her 
*°  aome  new  enterprise.    With  steadfastness  of  purpose  no  obstacle  was  allowed 
to  hinder  its  being  carried  into  effect.    This  partly  spiritual,  partly  physical 
0",**eteristicf  tended  much  to  the  development  of  graces  which  in  her  were  oon- 
JP*cnong.  Pre-eminently  was  she  honest,  upright,  truthful,  and  plainspoken.  "gitr* 
^r  *  dissembler  wo^ldfind  no  favour  nor  crooked  ways  any  shelter.     In  some 
Pttaona  the  discipline  of  life  works  gentleness,  refining  and  beautifying  the  spirit ; 
111  others  the  outward  ruggedness  remains.     If  that  ruggedness  be  a  particular 
P****e  of  inward  integrity  we  cannot  complain  of  its  oontinuanoe ;  and  yet  to 
fto^e  this  may  seem  a  defect  rather  than  a  grace.    We  cannot  tell.     With  our 
Vlo*t-sighte<lnes8  and  imperfect  knowledge  of  one  another,  it  is  so  possible  to  mis- 
^deratand  and  misinterpret.    Therefore,  we  leave  the  solution  of  the  question  to 
^^  who  seeth  not  as  man  seeth.    To  us  the  piety  of  our  departed  friend  seemed 
*"°*e  assimilated  to   the  rigidness  of  the  Puritan  combined  with  the  zeal  of  the 
"*fy  Methodists  than  representative  of  the  "free  and  easy"  school  of  modern 
***j8*oniats.    She  was  true  to  the  old  lines^of  Methodist  faith  and  practice,  and 
TtXkQ%tly  deprecated  any  departure  therefrom.  With  her  has  gone  from  us  another 
•»_,    °*e  vrho  longed  for  Zion's  peace,  and  that  it  may  become  a  centre  of  holiness 

;Jf  •Jiritual  power. 
j af?**  funeral  sermon  was  preached  by  the  writer  on  Sunday  evening,  February 
^*-  J.  Jones. 


MR.  ROBERT  HUNT. 

^^feftUBXABLB  man  has  recently  gone  from  our  midst  to  his  reward  —  our  late 
^**^*er,  Robert  Hunt,  of  Walsingham.  He  was  born,  at  Haughton-in-the-Dale, 
.     ^»    When  17  years  of  age  he  joined  the  militia,  in  which  he  served  for  seven 


r^^sa,  and  did  garrison  duty  in 'many  of  the  northern  towns,  and  also  in  some  parts 

^^^aotland.    It  was  in  one  of  these  garrison  towns  that  he  was  brought  to  God 

£*^r  the  ministry  of  the  Methodists.    This  great  change  took  place  when  he  was 

*L^a  the  year  1812.    In  1814  he  obtained  his  discharge  from  the  militia  and  came 

wValafagham,  where  he  resided  to  the  day  of  his  death.     In  1819  he  was  placed 

^^Ite  plan  as  a  Wealeyan  local  preacher,  and  heartily  engaged  in  the  work  of 

**Mng  sinners  to  repentance.    He  has  preached  the  Gospel  in  strange  and  out-of- 

r^^way  places — in  windmills,  barns,  public-houses,  cottages,  halls,  chapels,  and  in 

1*^  open  air,  and  witnessed  many  remarkable  conversions     Some  of  the  services 

^feieh  he  engaged  were  memorable  for  soul-converting  power,  and  in  not  a  few 
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instances,  lasted  all  night.  The  events  of  1849  and  1850  made  him  a  Methodis 
Reformer,  and  he  always  remained  firm  in  his  convictions,  although  lie  had  very- 
few  to  stand  by  him  where  he  resided.  For  a  long  time  he  had  preaching  in  his 
own  cottage,  until  the  cause  at  Walsingham  became  defunct,  when  the  chapel  they 
formerly  U9ed  became  the  property  of  one  of  our  members,  and  the  services 
then  held  in  that  building.  Brother  Hunt  did  all  he  could  by  visiting  to  i 
the  inhabitants  to  attend,  but  in  this  he  never  succeeded.  Still  he  determinately 
held  on,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  only  three  persons  attended — l>iw*— l*t  his 
wife,  and  his  nephew — he  would  not  close  the  place.  This  fact  is  mentioned  to 
show  his  tenacity  and  indomitable  perseverance.  He  is  best  remembered  at  Wal- 
singham by  his  unwearied  visiting  of  the  sick  and  the  dying,  and  his  speaking  a 
word  for  Christ  whenever  and  wherever  opportunities  offered.  Many  now  living 
attribute  their  conversion  to  some  sentence  he  has  uttered  in  ordinary  conversation 
with  them.  He  was  a  man  of  study,  faith,  prayer  and  consistency,  sound  m 
religious  experience  and  doctrine.  For  more  than  60  yean  he  preached  the  Gospel 
and  delighted  in  the  work.  '  At  length,  after  a  period  of  great  suffering  of  16 
months'  duration,  "the  weary  wheels  of  life  stood  still,"  on  the  27th  Janaary 
last,  in  the  91st  year  of  his  age.  His  last  words  were,  "lam  going*  home."  Hs 
was  a  grand  old  man,  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

J.  W. 


DEATHS. 

AT  8,  Holmes-lane,  Louth,  on  January  12th,  Susannah,  wife  of  Mr.  W«  Hawse, 
and  mother  of  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Mawer,  in  the  63rd  year  of  her  age. 

On  the  23rd  of  January,  Mrs.  Reed,  aged  68.  For  many  years  she  waa  a  member 
of  the  Free  Methodist  Church,  Grove-street,  Liverpool.  In  life  she  accepted  the 
will  of  (rod,  and  in  death  she  realised  an  unutterable  peace. 

Mb.  Silas  Tbkkaxn,  of  St.  Endellion,  Cornwall,  died  February  17th,  in  the 
53rd  year  of  his  age,  after  a  very  painful  illness,  borne  with  Christian  Tiajj 
nation  and  patience.  He  was  possessed  of  considerable  musical  talent,  which  ha 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  Just  before  he  died  he  repeated 
"  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  name,"  &c.  "  O  grave !  where  is  thy  victory  P  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting  ?  "  And  then  said,  "  Death  has  no  sting  to  me.  I  shall  soon  be 
with  Jesus,  and  crown  him  Lord  of  all.1'  His  end  was  peace.  He  now  sleeps  in 
Jesus. 
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New  Book  by  Dr.  Parker. 


WE  are  not  surprised  that  the  fourth 
thousand  of  Dr.  Parker's  "  Inner 
Life  of  Christ,  as  Revealed  in  the 
Gospel  of  Matthew/'  has  appeared. 
The  work  is  novel  in  style  and  old  in 
truth.    Standing  out  of  the  ranks  as  a 


preacher,  a  prominent  and  ***— 'mvHhif; 
figure,  the  Doctor  is  no  less  distin- 
guished as  a  writer.  Whatever  he  says 
bears  his  image  and  superscription. 
Ceesar  is  there.  The  second  volume  of 
the  work,  properly  described  aa  a  ceaa- 
panion  to  other  biographies  of  Christy 
has  just  been  issued,  uniform  with  Its 
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predecessor  in  style  and  price,  and  may 
be  ordered  on  the  same  conditions.   One 
of  these  ia  that  a  book  published  at  8s. 
a  volume  is  sold  (through  the  kindness 
of  liberal  subscribers)  at  4s.   to  minis- 
students,  lay  preachers,  and  Bible- 
teachers,  on  direct  application  to 
Richard   Clarke,    9,    Plumtree  -  court, 
Farringdon-street  ;    or    at    our    Book 
Room,    119,    Salisbury-square,  Fleet- 
street.    The  title  of  the  second  volume 
is  "  Servant  of  All."      It  has  the  well- 
known  characteristics  of  power,  over- 
turning and  rebuilding ;  popular  expo- 
sition, with  courageous  thought  advanc- 
ing and  exploring  everywhere ;  bring- 
ing pearls  out  of  the  deeps  into  clear 
light ;  with  the  strength  of  a  giant  and 
the  sympathy  of  a  child,  defending  the 
regal  claims  of  Christ,  showing  His  ten- 
derness, the  story  of  His  love,  and  the 
splendour  of  His  heaven. 


The  Revised  Version  of  the  New 
Testament. 


8f 


s  (taken  from  the  Authorised 
Version  of  1611),  exhibiting  the  type 
said  size  of  page  of  the  several  editions 
of  the  New  Version,  have  been  sent  to 
as  by  Mr.  Frowde,   of  the  University 
Prose.    The  book  is  the  joint  property 
of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge,  and  will  be  published  on    or 
about  the  17th  of  May.      Six    speci- 
iimns.  in  pamphlet  form,  are  before  us. 
Prices  will  be  from  26s.  to   Is.    We 
have  been  informed  by  a  member  of  the 
New   Testament    Company   that    the 
structure  of    inspired   Truth    remains 
undisturbed,    and     in     the    instances 
where  material   alteration  have   been 
tin  the  words,  doctrine  and  precept 
retained  with  more  than  their  present 
farce  and  clearness,  while  the  original 
has  been   more  faithfully  adhered   to 
than  in  any  former  version.    We  hope 
it  may  be  so.     An  American  paper, 
quoted  by  the  CkritUvn,  has  the  follow- 


There  seems  to  be  great  anxiety  and 
impatience  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 
see  the  revised  edition  of  the  Bible, 
that  they  may  see  what  changes  have 
been  made.  The  trouble  with  most 
people  will  be  that  they  don't  know* 
enough  about  the  old  Bible  to  recognise 
the  change  when  they  see  it.  We  heard 
a  man  say  that  he  considered  the  un- 
authorised meddling  with  and  changing 
of  the  sacred  Book  Httlo  less  than  blas- 
phemy. And  at  the  time  of  making  the 
remark  he  was  hunting  ail  through  the 
Book  of  Job  to  find  the  quotation, 
4  *  Make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. "  Wo 
once  knew  of  a  dinner  who  hunted  in 
Isaiah  for  "God  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb,"  while  more  than  one 
has  turned  the  Bible  leaves  to  discover 
the  "  undiscovered  country  from  whose 
bourne  no  traveller  returns  " — and  has 
not  found  it. 


Assassination   of  the    Emperor  of 

Russia. 

Bobn  in   1818,  with  little  prospect  of 
becoming  a  Ruler  ;  but  he  succeeded  to 
the  Throne,   and  at  a  dark  period  in 
Russian  history,  and  at  once  found  him- 
self in  circumstances  of  peril.     In  esti- 
mating the  character  of  a  man  in  such 
a  position  wo  ought  to  weigh  carefully 
the  troubles  and  difficulties  that  may 
have  been  inherited  by  him,  and  not  in 
anyway  the  result  of  his  own  conduct. 
When,  having  attained  power,  he  would 
have  first  to  inquire  how  far  he  was 
bound  in  honour  and  necessity  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor.    Then 
the  tolerated  customs  of  his  country,  the 
habits  of  his  family,  and  his  own  educa- 
tion, must  be  duly  considered  by  those 
who  may  judge  his  conduct.      Abstract 
reasoning  would  be  very  well  if  we  had 
no  past ;  but  to-day  came  from  yester- 
day, and  the  child  is  like  the  parent. 
Now,  the  late  Emperor  had  a  thankless 
task  before  him  from  the  first  time  ho 
put  his  feet  on  the  steps  of  tho  Throne. 
We  think,  as  we  have  more  than  once 
stated,  that  he  sought  to  be  just  and 
humane.    He  did  not  belong  to  the  land 
of  Cromwell,   but  of  Nicholas.      How 
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many  men  in  his  position  would  have 
done  better  than  he  did  as  a  Ruler  ? 
That  he  more  than  once  took  a  wrong 
course  is  readily  admitted,  and  perhaps 
by  himself  regretted.     His  social  life 
was  not  to  be  commended.     But  let  it 
ever  be  remembered  that,  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  his  nobles,  and  at  the  risk 
of  shaking  the  very  foundations  of  the 
Empire,  he  liberated  23,000,000  of  serfs. 
And,     like    President     Lincoln    who 
snapped   the  fetters  of    4,000,000     of 
slaves,  he  has  been    murdered.      The 
two  great  liberators  of  our  day  have 
died  by  the  hands  of  assassins.    No  man 
with  right  feelings    can    countenance 
deeds  so  vile ;  so  opposed  to  reason  and 
order,  so  subversive  of  everything  that 
contributes  to  the  peace  of  home  and 
national  security.    "We  shall  be  greatly 
mistaken  if  the  dead  Emperor  is  not 
more  powerful  than  when  he  held  the 
sceptre.     It  is  a  blind  policy  to  kill  a 
ruler  (witness  the  deaths  of  Louis  XVI. 
and  Charles  I.).     He  governs  from  his 
urn.     We  are  living  in  perilous  times. 
We  are  making  history.     Let  it  be  our 
chief,  our  constant  aim  to  do  the  right, 
and  try  to  be  as  good  as  we  can,  fearing 
God  in  all  things. 


The  Methodist  (Ecumenical 

Conference. 

A  XKXTiNa  of  the  Executive  Committee 
was  held  at  the  Centenary  Hall,  Bishops- 
gate-street,  on  Monday,  March  14.  The 
Wesleyan  President,  Rev.  E.  Jenkins, 
M.A.,  was  in  the  chair.  It  was  reported 
that  nothing  had  been  heard  from  Aus- 
tralia. All  the  expenses  for  the  holding 
of  meetings  in  the  provinces  are  to  be 
defrayed  by  the  friends  in  the  towns 
where  such  meetings  may  be  held.  The 
minutes  of  the  Publication  Committee 
were  adopted.  Interesting  particulars 
were  given,  by  letter,  of  a  meeting  of 
the  Western  Executive — America.  Some 
of  the  brethren  had  travelled  a  thousand 
miles  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  meet- 
ing.   By  agreement  of  the  two  com- 


mittees,  Friday,   August    6,    wQl  be 
observed  by  Methodists  in  ail  lands  ss 
a  day  of  special  prayer  in  behalf  of  the 
Conference.  On  Wednesday,  September 
7,  the  first  day  of   the   Conference,  i 
sermon  will  be  preached,  in  the  morning, 
by  Bishop  Simpson.    At  the  same  sit- 
ting the  Lord's  Sapper  will  be  adminis^ 
tered.    In  the  afternoon,  the  Preside**^, 
of   the  English  Wesleyan   Confere*^- 
will  give  the  address  of  welcome^     ^ 
which  there  will  be  responses.    In     ^w. 
evening  there  will  be  a  oonversazioax^  u 
the  Lord  Mayor's  parlour,  at  the  ^u. 
sion    House,    from    7.30   to    11      -j>.m. 
Among  matter  on  the  second  day,  ^tkhero 
will  be  a  grateful  recognition  Off    the 
hand  of   Providence  in  the  orijcui    of 
Methodism,  followed  by  prayer,    "^While 
controversial  doctrinal  points  are     "to  be 
avoided,  there  will  be  a  full  exposition 
of    those    which  are    supposed    to     be 
peculiar  to  Methodism.    The  following 
topics,  during  the  Conference,  wiU    be 
considered  : — Results    of    Methodism, 
Evangelical    Agencies    of   Method£0U, 
Methodism  and    Temperance,  Posssm^ 
Perils  to  Methodism,  Education,  the  X^» 
of  the  Press  for  the  Advancement     °* 
Christianity,  Home  Missions,  ToteUZ* 
Missions,  Christian  Unity,  &o.    Th^** 
will  be  two  sessions  each  day,  and  t£** 
hours  will  be  from  10  to  1,  and  fn***1 
2.30  to  5.    At  the  adjourned  meeting  €& 
the    Executive,  held  on  the  Tutted*/ 
morning  (         6th),  it  was  reported  thai 
a  letter  had  been  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary, Rev.    J.  Bond,  from  Australia, 
giving  the  information  that,  so  far,  eight 
brethren  had  been  appointed  to  attend 
the  (Ecumenical  Conference.  It  appears 
that  there  are  four  annual  Conferences 
in  Australia  and  New  Zealand ;  two 
ministers  and  two  laymen  will  be  seat 
from  each.    All  the  different  Methodist 
organizations  will  be  officially  recognised 
by  the  September  Conference.     A  bnsi- 
ness   committee,       n«atl«g-    cf    eight 
ministers  and  eight   laymen,   will   be 
appointed  by  the  Eastern  and  Western 
sections,  for  the  direction  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Conference,  but  not  to 
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i  absolute  power  to  interdict  the 
Hon  of  matters  for  conaidera- 
he  meeting  of  the  Executive 
lowed  by  a  convention.  The 
representing  the  United  Me- 
Free  Churches  were  Rev.  S.  S. 

T.    Newton,    Messrs.    H.   T. 
.,  W.  H.  Coiens-Hardy,  and  the 

Forty  gentlemen  were  present, 
rates  of  the  former  convention, 
Be  of  the  Executive  were  read, 
sleyan  President  was  again  in 
ir.    On  Wednesday  morning  a 
of  the  Executive  was  held.  The 
i  appointed    by  the  Assembly 
Bsent— at  the  three  meetings  of 
cutive — Mr.  H.  T.  Mawson  and 
tor.    Much  is  due  to  the  Wes- 
resident  for  the  expeditious  and 
tory  way  in  which  the  business 
iducted,  his  guiding  hand  was 
ind  powerful. 


ns  of  two  Prime  Ministers 
on  the  Sabbath. 

itith  Workman  observes: —  At 
lent  juncture  it  is  interesting  to 
to  reproduce  the  following  testi- 
of  the  late  and  the  present 
to  the  value  of   the 


t:« 


TJu  Earl  of  Beaconsjield. 

Barl  of  Beaconsfield,  in  voting 
the  Sunday  opening  of  museums, 
he  House  of  Lords : — 
ill  Divine  institutions,  the  most 
is  that  which  secures  a  day  of 
man.  I  hold  it  to  be  the  most 
i  blessing  ever  conceded  to  man. 
10  oorner-atone  of  civilisation, 
removal  might  even  affect  the 
f  the  people?' 

JZm.   W.  E.  Gladstone,  JbT.P. 

ct  from  a  letter  by  him  to  Mr. 
Secretary  of  the  Working  Men's 
lay  Best  Association,  13,  Bed- 
r,  London,  W.C.  : — 
Hawarden,  January  13,  1876. 
— Believing  in  the  authority  of 
Fa-day  as  a  religious  institution, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  desire 


the  recognition  of  that  authority  by 
others.  But  over  and  above  this,  I  have 
myself,  in  the  course  of  a  laborious  life, 
signally  experienced  both  its  mental  and 
its  physical  benefits.  I  can  hardly  over- 
state its  value  in  this  view,  and  for  the 
interest  of  the  working  men  of  this 
country,  alike  in  these  and  in  other  yet 
higher  respects,  there  is  nothing  I  more 
anxiously  desire  than  that  they  should 
more  and  more  highly  appreciate  the 
Christian  Day  of  Rest. 

"  I  remain,  Sir, 

"  Your  faithful  servant, 

"W.  E.  GULDSTOWB. 

"Mr.  C.  Hill." 


The  New  President  of  America. 

In  one  of  the  American  papers  we  find 
the  following  reference  to  "  General 
Garfield's  faith :  "— 

Elder  Hendryx,  General  Garfield's 
pastor  at  Mentor,  says :  ( General  Gar- 
field pays  little  attention  to  mere  reli- 
gious formalities,  but  he  is  a  man  of 
profound,  immovable  faith.  He  believes 
that  God  guides  every  step  that  he  takes. 
He  is  never  worried  by  anxiety  in  re- 
gard to  himself  or  his  personal  affairs. 
He  trusts  implicitly  in  a  particularly 
personal  Providence,  whose  care  for  him 
is  never-ceasing  and  all-sufficient.  He 
has  the  most  exalted  and  joy-giving 
views  of  the  Divine  character,  and  his 
conversation  on  spiritual  suojeots  is 
purifying  and  uplifting  to  every  hearer. 
When  I  become  weak  or  disoouraged  I 
go  to  General  Garfield  and  counsel  with 
him,  and  always  receive  refreshment 
and  strength.  He  has  greater  faith  in 
God  than  any  other  man  I  ever  .saw." 


Nonconformists  at  the  Universities. 

The  following  has  appeared  in  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  Times  : — 

Sir, — After  the  passing  of  the  Uni- 
versity Tests  Abolition  Act  a  well- 
known  member  of  the  University  of 
Oxford  said  to  me,  "  The  best  thing  you 
can  now  do  is  to  get  Nonconformists  to 
send  up  their  most  promising  young 
men  to  the  Universities ;"  and,  if  I  may 
judge  from  the  results,  Nonconformists 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  same  opinion . 
For  this  year,  as  last  year,  the  Senior 
Wrangler  at  Cambridge  is  a  Nonoon- 
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formist.  The  second  on  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos  list  is  also,  I  am  told,  of 
Nonconformist  origin ;  and  the  third  is 
the  son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister. 
Another  Nonconformist  stands  tenth  on 
the  list. 

This,  Sir,  is  the  fourteenth  time  in 
twenty  -  one  years  that  the  Senior 
Wrangler  has  been  a  Nonconformist 
— a  surprising  fact,  considering  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  undergraduates 
at  Cambridge  are  members  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  shows  what 
Nonconformists  lost  by  the  ecclesiastical 
restrictions  of  past  times,  and,  inferen- 
tially,  what  the  nation  probably  lost 
also. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

J.  Cabyell  Williaxs. 


Christian  religion  which  suits  naturally 
superstitious  minds.  But  whether  all 
this  is  calculated  to  produce  the  highest 
results  I  very  much  doubt. — Jo&eph 
Thornton  in  "Good  Words." 


Ritualism  in  the  Heart  of  Africa. 

Ox  the  third  day  from  Pangani  we 
reached  Magila,  where  the  Universities 
Mission  has  established  a  station.  Here 
a  number  of  missionary  gentlemen  make 
themselves  martyrs  to  the  conventional!" 
ties  of  their  Church  in  a  manner  which 
greatly  amused  me.  Perhaps  their  con- 
sistency may  be  worthy  of  admiration, 
but  I  confess  it  tickled  my  fancy  to  see 
these  men,  with  the  thermometer  at  90 
degrees  in  the  shade,  wearing  long  black 
priestly  garments  hanging  to  their  feet, 
ropes  round  their  waists,  and  shovel 
hats,  in  which  they  pushed  through 
forest  and  jungle,  plunged  through 
swamp  and  stream,  handled  the  axe  or 
the  spade,  and  finally  held  divine  service 
in  their  fancifully-decorated  chapels.  I 
have  no  desire  to  convey  the  impression 
that  this  ritualistic  mission  is  doing  no 
good  in  Magila.  Undoubtedly  the  mis- 
sionaries are  earnest  and  devoted  men, 
whose  whole  soul  is  in  their  work  ;  but 
in  their  methods  there  is  unquestionably 
much  that  is  absurd,  if  not  worse.  They 
certainly  succeed  in  raising  the  vulgar 
admiration  of  the  natives  by  their 
showy  vestments,  ceremonial  proces- 
sions, cross,  candles,  and  altars ;  and  by 
substituting  a  cross  when  they  take 
away  the  "dawas"  or  charms  from 
the  negroes  they  convoy  an  idea  of  the 


The  Irish  Church   Surplus. 

The  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Com- 
missioners, in  a  report  dated  the  1st  of 
November,  1880,  state  that  they  have 
now  -accomplished    the    task    imposed 
upon  them,  so  far  as  is  possible  without 
further  legislation.     In   giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  present  state  of  the  Church 
property,  the  Commissioners  say :  *«  We 
have  now  no  actual  balance  in  l»*»"i  in 
the  nature  of    a  surplus,  hut  instead 
thereof  an  annual  income,  partly  per- 
manent   and     partly    terminable,    of 
£574,219,  the  capital  value  of  which  is 
£12,189,728.    To  this  sum,  in  order  to 
give  a  just  account  of  the  Church  pro- 
perty, should  be   added  £200,000  for 
estimated  value  of  uncommnted  glebes 
and      uncollected      arrears,       m*lrwig 
£12,389,728  in    all,  the    present  esti- 
mated value  of  the  estate.     If  it  had 
not   been   for    recent    legislation,    by 
which  additional  burdens  have  been  laid 
on    the    property,    involving-    already 
heavy  payments  for  interest,  the  entire 
debt  for  which  the  Church  estate  weald 
now     have     been     liable     would     be 
£5,600,000   to   the  Commissioners   for 
the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 
and    £300,000    the   estimated    capital 
value  of  annuities  and   pensions   now 
payable,    and  therefore    the    frststo 
after   providing  compensation   for   all 
persons  adversely  affected  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Irish  Church  Act,  and  after 
discharging  all  claims  on  account  of  the  • 
Regium  Donum  and  of  Haynooth  Col- 
lege, and  after  providing  for  clergymen 
of   all   denominations  who    commuted 
their  annuities  an  addition  of  12  per 
cent,  to  their  commutation  mousy,  over 
and  above  the  full  value  of  their  life 
interests — would  have  shown  a  surplus 
of  about  £6,500,000." 


the 
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THE  DAWN  OF  TEMPERANCE. 

TTTFl  present  century  is  replete  with  active  enterprise.     There 
is  nothing  in  all  history  to  surpass  it.    Consider  its  wonder- 
ful  inventions.    Large  and  powerful  steam-engines  are  cease- 
lessly   hurrying  through  our  vales  and  hills,   or  majestically 
cutting  a  pathway  amid  the  billows  of  every  sea  and  ocean.  And 
look,    at  the  numerous  and  extensive  mills,  erected  in  aid  of 
human  skill,  which,  like  so  many  great  organs  of  industry,  are 
pealing  forth  in  loud  strains,  blending  with  the  vocal  music  of 
earnest  toilers.    Then  see  the  electric  telegraph,  the  telephone, 
and  the  printing  press,  whose  achievements  are  not  eclipsed  by 
the  overgathering  glory  of  the  thunder  and  lightning.     To  say 
nothing  of  the  instruments  of  tillage,  or  the  transmutations  of 
metals9   wonderful,  beyond  the  dreams  of  ancient  alchymists ; 
to  pass  in  silence  the  interesting  geological  explorations  of  our 
day,  the  enterprise  of  travellers  in  almost  every  region  of  the 
earth,  and  the  navigators,  whose  daring  exploits  have  not  been 
surpassed  by  the  most  renowned  military  courage  ;  and  with  but 
a  ounce  at  scientific  research,  political  conquest,  and  the  accom- 
plishments of  education  and  art,  we  are  prepared  to  do  homage 
at  the  feet  of  this  great  and  now  venerable  century. 

In  truth  our  age  is  mechanical,  but  it  is  much  more  than  that. 

The  supreme  glory  of  the  century  consists  in  the  triumphs  of 

mind  over  matter,  in  the  subjection  of  material  forces  to  the 

intellectual  and  spiritual  in  man.    We  recognise  that  mind  was 

not  made  for  matter,  but  matter  for  mind,  and  that  all  the 

powers  of  nature  belong  to  and  serve  the  infinite  and  eternal 

Mind.    He  awakens  the  spirit  of  invention,  arouses  enterprise, 

inspires  spiritual  energies,  and  guides  our  nether  world  in  its 

courses.    "  The  Lord  reigneth ;  let  the  earth  rejoice ;   let  the 

multitude  of  isles  be  glad  thereof.'1    It  was  He  who  called  forth 

the  far-reaching  religious   forces  which  began  to  operate  so 

R 
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powerfully  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
century.     The  great  revival  and  extension  of  missionary  enter- 
prise is  one  of  the  marvels  of  our  age.     It  has  been  called  by 
some  a  new  religion,  but  it  is  not  that ;  it  is  the  old  religion 
revived  with  fresh  energy,  and  preached  by  men  who  mean  what 
they  say.     A  man  who  wishes  others  to  believe  anything  miwf 
speak  of  it  in  a  manner  to  show  that  he  believes  it  himself.   Tie 
pioneers  of  modern  missions  were  men  who  believed  something 
and  whose  hearts  the  Lord  had  touched.     "Faith  isthelasfc^ 
great  link  'twixt  God  and  man." 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  these  manifold  enterprises  that  the  dcty 
of  true  Temperance  dawned   upon  our  island-home.    The  i^. 
auguration  of  the  Temperance  movement  in  England  was  the 
beginning  of  a  great  epoch.     Goethe  said :  "  To  make  an  epoch 
in  the  world,  two  conditions  are  notoriously  essential — a  good 
head  and  a  great  inheritance.     Napoleon  inherited  the  French 
Revolution ;  Frederick  the  Great,  the  Silesian  war ;  Luther,  the 
darkness  of  the  Popes;  and  I,  the  errors  of  the  Newtonian 
theory"     (of  colours).     The  pioneers  of  Temperance  possessed, 
indeed,  a  great  and  sorrowful  inheritance.     They  entered  upon  ft 
region  of  social  and  national  life  infested  with  poverty,  mise*y> 
crime,  and  madness.     The  drink-curse,  at  the  early  part  of  ti*1* 
century,    rested  like  a  mighty  incubus  upon  the  thought  a&r. 
heart  of  the  British  nation.    The  night  of  drunkenness  brood6** 
with  the  appearance  of  an  infernal  chaos  over  our  large  totf^5 
and  cities.     The  cry  of  woe  arose  from  the  bank  of  every  riv^» 
and  the  margin  of  every  lake  ;  it  was  heard  on  the  slope  of  tb* 
mountain,  in  the  depths  of  the  valley,  from  the  chambers  of 
palaces,  and  from  the  cottar's  hearth.  Schiller,  who  wrote  "The 
Robbers,"  might  have  called  our  drink-smitten  country  "  a  den 
of  thieves."    The  drink-thief  was  busy  robbing  men  of  reason, 
virtue,  religion,  power  to  toil,  and  of  every  ennobling  aspiration. 
But  why  recall  further  the  sickening  sight?    We"  start  from 
it  with  horror.     The  drink-trade  is  "  on  the  brow  of  the  abyss ;" 
let  us  not  descend  to  the  lowest  depths :  only  a  Dante  can  find 
entrance  there  ! 

The  town  of  Preston  has  the  honour  of  being  the  first  place  to 
welcome  the  dawn  of  Temperance.  Efforts  had  been  made  by 
numerous  persons  and  places  to  subdue  the  foe  of  drunkenness 
before  a  Total  Abstinence  Society  was  formed  at  Preston. 

Temperance  societies  already  existed  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  the  principle  of  which  was  abstinence  from  ardent 
spirits,  with  the  moderate  use  of  ale,  porter,  wine,  &c. ;  which 
were  thought  to  serve  useful  purposes  when  taken  short  of 
drunkenness.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  as  a  principle  of  re- 
formation this  was  fundamentally  defective;  men  who  wished 
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to 


.     —  *  ^  sober  lives  staggered  in  spite  of  themselves,  and  fell  into 

**&  anxsre  of  the  spoiler,  although  they  drank  ale,  wine,  &c. ;  for, 

*  i»c  t,  alcohol  being  essentially  the  evil  agent  in  all  intoxicating 

I  nojre,  the  baneful  power  was  retained ;  it  was  but  a  question  as 

degree  of  evil  potency  in  the  drink  consumed.     This  early 

^jo.  the  Temperance  reformation  was  only  tentative,  and  was 

bandoned.    The  word  "  Temperance  "  is  retained  in  the 

ilary  of  the  movement,  but  it  is  used  as  equivalent  to  entire 

<cnce  from  all  intoxicating  liquors,  the  only  sound  basis 

rhich  to  advocate  personal  and  national  sobriety. 

Joseph  Livesey  is  still  alive,  and  has  recently  entered  upon 

jghty-eighth  year  of  his   age ;  he  is  in  good  health,  his 

but  little  dimmed,  and  his  natural  force  but  little  abated. 

$  a  fine  clear  head  and  a  noble  heart,  so  that  he  more  than 

,_    .        3s  Goethe's  ideal  epoch-man.     Some  men  lose  their  heads 

a.  &i~^3Bculty  or  in  triumph,  but  he  is  the  same  calm,  clear-headed, 

pttffc^-Xninded,  and  heroic  man,  in  sunshine  or  storm,  in  youth  or 

aft®-         And  he  continues  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  whatever  is 

V^S  done  for  Temperance.    On  hearing  of  the  formatiou  of  the 

^^     Methodist  Temperance  League,  Mr.  Livesey  sent  to  the 

wctetary  a  letter  of  congratulation  and  wise  counsel,  accom- 

P^tt^d  with  a  parcel  of  about  30,000  Temperance  tracts  for  the 

1186  of  the  League,  and  written  mostly  by  his  own  hand. 

.1**   his  "  Reminiscences  of  Early  Teetotalism,"  Mr.  Livesey 

B^es  much  interesting  information  regarding  himself  and  his 

J**t  associates  in  the  movement.     It  was  early  in  the  year  1831 

jpat  he  resolved  never  again  to  take  any  kind  of  intoxicating 

liquors,  and  in  August  of  that  year,  John  King  and  he  together 

tt8&ed  a  pledge  of  total  abstinence ;  but  on  the  1st  September 

J^eii  men,  including  Joseph  Livesey  and  John  King,  signed  the 

following  pledge : — "  We  agree  to  abstain  from  all  liquors  of  an 

iDtaxicating  quality,  whether  ale,  porter,  wine,  or  ardent  spirits, 

except  as  medicines.' '    This  pledge  was  a  great  advance  upon 

public  opinion,  and  by  many  was  opposed,  but  those  seven  men, 

^tb  this   strong   determination,  became   the  nucleus  of   the 

great  Temperance  party,  whose  beneficent  power  at  the  present 

day  is  all  but  irresistible.     One  man  with  truth  is  mightier  than 

ft  million  men  who  believe  a  lie ;  but  when  that  one  man  with 

truth  has  six  others  by  his  side  who  believe  with  him,  they  may 

increase  until  the  seven  become  seven  millions ;  this  has  been 

achieved  by  heroic  Temperance  effort. 

Now,  it  is  worthy  of  special  attention  that  these  Preston  men 

started  upon  sound  philosophical  principles :  they  believed  all 

alcoholic  liquors,  as  beverages,  to  be  injurious,  that  the  evil  lay 

.  in  the  drink  itself,  that  alcohol  was  poison  ;  and  their  findings 

have  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  science,  practical  observe- 
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tion,  and  the  teaching  of  some  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  medical 
profession.  What  Sir  Henry  Thompson  and  Dr.  Richardson  now 
teach  was  taught  by  the  Preston  Temperance  reformers,  when  to 
teach  it  was  to  call  upon  themselves  obloquy  and  scorn,  and 
sometimes  accompanied  by  a  ruder  form  of  persecution.  Honour 
to  the  memory  of  these  brave  men  !  They  could  not  boast  an  * 
ancient  patent  of  nobility ;  they  did  not  attempt  to  rest  upon 
pedigree  ;  they  received  their  nobility  fresh  from  God,  and  with 
such  strength  of  body  and  mind  as  He  gave,  toiled  on  in  faith 
and  hope.  And  who  will  say  that  these  were  not  God-sent  men  ? 
"  There  was  a  man  sent  from  God  whose  name  was  John."  And 
was  he  the  last  man  ever  sent  to  lead  aright  this  dark  world's 
misguided  men  ?  Verily,  nay.  Oh,  what  strength  and  blessed- 
ness it  gives,  when  we  realise  that  the  work  we  do  is  that  for 
which  God  has  called  us !  The  dawn  of  Temperance  was  heaven- 
born. 

It  is  said,  "  A  proud  lord  knocked  one  day  at  Holbein's  door, 
and  was  told  that  he  was  engaged  painting  a  gentleman,  and 
could  not  be  interrupted.  Incensed  at  a  poor  man  like  Holbein 
refusing  him  admittance,  he  forced  open  the  door  in  spite  of  the 
servant,  and,  with  great  noise,  was  making  his  way  upstairs.  Hol- 
bein, hearing  the  noise,  rushed  out,  took  the  intruder  by  the  throat, 
and  pushed  him  into  the  street.  Nothing  but  the  life  of  the 
painter  would  satisfy  the  nobleman.  But  the  king  would  not 
consent ;  and  in  defending  Holbein  from  the  vengeance  of  the 
persecutor,  he  said  to  the  latter,  '  I  can,  when  I  please,  make 
seven  lords  of  seven  ploughmen ;  but  I  cannot  make  even  one 
Holbein  of  seven  lords.'  "  Yes,  ploughmen  become  lords;  they 
sing  as  bards,  they  write  as  philosophers,  they  live  as  patriots, 
and  they  sit  among  princes.  One  greater  than  this  sage  German 
king  endowed,  protected,  and  guided  the  seven  ploughmen  of 
Preston,  who  pushed  the  red-hot  ploughshare  of  truth  hissing 
through  the  poisonous  roots  of  the  rank  we^ds  of  error  and  false- 
hood till  they  withered  at  their  feet.  Raskin  says,  "  It  is  better 
to  be  nobly  remembered  than  to  be  nobly  born."  These  pioneers 
of  the  Temperance  reformation  will  be  held  in  everlasting 
remembrance.  They  will  be  revered  for  the  soundness  of  their 
principles,  the  enthusiasm  of  their  souls,  and  for  their  splendid 
devotion  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

And  as  for  the  busy  town  of  Preston,  it  is  its  crowning  glory 
that  it  gave  birth  to  the  now  colossal  Temperance  movement. 
The  town  can  boast  a  free  library,  and  other  libraries  that  are 
not  free ;  it  can  tell  of  commodious  churches  and  chapels,  and  of  a 
stately  town-hall,  while  for  charming  parks,  and  the  beauty  of  its 
river  scenes,  it  can  with  difficulty  be  surpassed ;  but  all  these 
local  honours  pale  in  presence  of  those  national  blessings  which* 
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are  the  outcome  of  the  heaven-sent  dawn  of  Temperance.  Every 
twentieth  year  there  is  held  in  the  town  what  is  called  the 
"  Preston  Guild."  It  is  for  seven  days  a  season  of  carnival  of 
trade  and  municipal  display  ;  but  if  we  add  the  glory  of  all  the 
*'  Guilds  "  to  the  other  glories  Preston  has  known,  since  the  first  of 
the  stones  composing  its  structure  was  laid,  and  superadd  what- 
ever glories  it  may  yet  know,  till  not  one  stone  of  it  shall  be  left 
upon  another,  it  will  probably  never  again  cover  itself  with  so 
great  an  honour  as  decks  it  in  the  blessed  triumphs  of  the 
Temperance  reformation.  It  remains  for  us  who  have  come  in 
the  rear  of  this  great  movement  to  bestir  ourselves,  and  to 
become  worthy  of  our  inheritance  in  the  line  of  Temperance 
progress.  Let  us  never  trail  our  banners  on  the  streets,  but  lift 
them  to  the  breezes  of  heaven,  and  bear  them  on  in  triumph,  till 
the  last  citadel  of  the  enemy  is  surrendered,  and  the  last 
drunkard  saved.  Let  it  never  be  said  of  us  as  Stanyan  Bigg 
says  of  autumn,  when  it  comes  laden  with  remorse,  but  rather 
as  when  in  joy  it  brings  its  waving  corn : — 

"  And  I  have  seen  the  long- loved  Autumn  come 
Red-faced  and  jovial  o'er  the  waving  corn  ; 
Have  seen  the  orchards  bend  beneath  his  wealth, 
And  ancient  barns  look  pursy  with  their  stores, 
Have  seen  him  with  remorse,  and  heard  him  say, 
*  Where  are  thy  treasures,  friend  ?    Hast  aught  to  show  ? 
Is  the  world  better  for  thy  being  ?    Come  ! 
Empty  thy  pockets — fling  thy  apples  out ! ' 
And  gone  off,  saying  to  myself, 
4  My  garden  is  a  worthless  waste  as  yet, 
Growing  but  two  things  only — namely  weeds, 
And  sickly  plants  that  never  yet  have  flower'd.1 


i »» 


I  hope  shortly  to  return  to  this  subject,  and  to  present  the 
reader  with  some  thoughts  on  the  doctrines  and  propaganda  of 
the  early  Temperance  reformers. 

J.  S.  Balmeiu 


SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

By  Robert  Bbewin. 

ON    COMING   TO    JESUS. 

"And  they  came  to  Him  from  every  quarter." — Mabk  i.  45. 

WHAT  an  easy  and  pleasant  thing  it  must  have  been  to  come  to 
Jesus  when  He  was  on  earth,  and  men  could  see  His  face  and 
hear  His  loving  voice  calling  them  to  Him  for  healing  and  for  rest. 
A  great  English  writer,  known  as  "  George  Eliot,"  has  said  very 
beautifully :  "  Ideas  are  often  poor  ghosts  :  our  sun-filled  eyes  cannot 
discern  them  ;  they  pass  athwart  us  in  this  vapour,  and  cannot  make 
themselves  felt    But  sometimes  they  are  made  flesh,  they  breathe 
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upon  us  with  warm  breath,  they  touch  us  with  soft,  responsive  hands, 
they  look  at  us  with  sad,  sincere  eyes,  and  speak  to  us  in  appealing 
tones  ;  they  are  clothed  in  a  living  human  soul,  with  all  its  conflicts, 
its  faith,  and  its  love.  Then  their  presence  is  a  power,  and  we  are 
drawn  after  them  with  a  gentle  compulsion  as  flame  is  drawn  to 
flame."  Jesus  on  earth  was  the  greatest  illustration  of  this  beautiful 
thought.  He  was  a  living,  real,  visible  manifestation  of  the  love  of 
God,  walking  about  among  men,  and  drawing  them  to  Himself.  And, 
as  the  text  says,  "  they  came  to  Him  from  every  quarter.*'  But  after 
all  it  was  the  soul,  and  not  the  body  of  Jesus  that  drew  the  people  to 
Him ;  the  Divine  love  was  the  attraction,  and  that  is  with  us  in  the 
world  to-day,  inviting  us  to  come  and  find  rest  in  Him  Who,  as  He 
goes  to  and  fro  among  us  speaking  to  our  hearts  by  His  Spirit,  is  "the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."  Let  us,  then,  in  our 
thoughts  sit  down  near  to  tho  Saviour  on  one  of  those  flower-covered 
hills  of  Galilee,  with  the  sweet  lake  sleeping  in  the  valley  below,  and 
the  purple  mist- covered  hills  rising  from  tho  other  shore,  and  watch 
the  people  as  they  come  streaming  along  the  various  foot-paths  and 
across  the  lake  in  boats  toward  one  spot,  that  we  may  learn  how  to 
come  to  Jesus.  And  I  think  we  shall  find  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  come 
to  Him  even  now. 

First,  as  we  watch  the  people  coming  to  be  healed  and'  saved  we 

notice  that  they  came  to  Jesus  just  as  they  were.     Here,  for  instance, 

is  a  blind  man  coming  to  Him  led  by  the  hand  up  the  hill- side  by  a 

friend.    He  does  not  wait  till  he  has  been  able  partly  to  cure  himself, 

and  then  come  that  Jesus  may  finish  the  cure,  but  comes  just  as  he 

is.     Here,  too,  some  people  are  coming  carrying  a  heavy  burden  in 

their  arms.    Ah,  it  is  a  poor  cripple  ;  he  has  never  been  able  to  walk 

even  from  his  infancy;  but  he  is  coming  just  as  he  is,  and  will  not 

Christ  heal  him  ?       And  here  are  some  loathsome-looking  people 

coming  toward  Him  from  whom  everybody  shrinks  away,  leaving  them 

all  the  pathway  to  themselves.    Their  bodies  are  covered  with  a  white 

repulsive  disease  that  may  spread  to  others  if  they  should  touch  them. 

They  are  lepers.     But  if  they  come  to  Jesus  at  all  they  must  come 

bringing  their  leprosy  with  them.    Even  so  must  we  come.     However 

weary,  sad,  guilty,  or  helpless  we  may  be,  let  us  come  to  Him  in  this 

way,  and  Ho  will  not  cast  us  out.     Some  time  ago,  during  some 

revival  services  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  a  poor  young  woman  went  into 

the  inquiry  room  to  be  directed  to  the  Saviour.     Some  one  spoke  to 

her  for  a  long  time,   but  she  did  not  find  rest.     At  length  the 

gentleman  said  to  her,  "  I  think  you  had  better  go  home  and  read  the 

fifty-third  chapter  of  Isaiah."     She  looked  up  with  eager,  tearful 

eyes,  and  said,  "  Oh,  sir,  if  I  do  go  home  I  can't  read;  and  won't  Jesus 
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take  me  aslam?"     She  was  right.    Jesus  would  have  us  come  in 
this  way,  saying,  if  we  will — 

"  Just  as  I  am,  and  waiting  not 
To  rid  my  soul  of  one  dark  blot. 
To  Thee,  whose  blood  can  cleanse  each  spot, 
O  Lamb  of  God,  I  come." 

Then,  as  we  watch  the  people  coming  to  the  Saviour  from  every 
quarter,  we  notice  that  they  came  white  they  had  the  opportunity.  Jesus 
^&8  now  in  this  locality,  and  before  He  should  depart  from  them, 
Perhaps  never  to  return,  they  gladly  seized  the  present  moment,  and 
WHried  to  His  feet.    So  the  Bible  teaches  us  we  must  all  come  to  Him 
**we  would  be  saved.     "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  found; 
^*Hye  upon  Him  while  He  is  near."     Jesus  once  said  to  the  careless 
^ews  whom  even  His  tears  had  not  softened  into  repentance,  "  I  go 
My  way,  and  ye  shall  seek  Me,  and  shall  die  in  your  sins  :  whither 
*  S°  ye  cannot  come  "  (John  viii.  21).     Opportunities  of  being  saved 
*ra  the  most  precious  of  blessings.    Let  us  take  them  while  they  are 
with  xxs.     On  Thursday  afternoon,  the  ]lth  of  January,  1866,  the 
angels  must  have  looked  down  upon  a  sad  sight,  as  a  large  steamship, 
™  London,  with  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  souls  on  board,  was 
^king  amid  a  storm  in  the  great  waves  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay.    It 
was  the  last  hour  of  a  large  number  of  human  lives.    In  the  large 
saloon  rich  and  poor  are  crowded  together  listening  to  the  Bev.  W. 
Dttper,  a  Wesleyan  missionary,  who  is  cheering  the  dark  hour  of 
<Uath  by  telling  the  people  of  a  Saviour's  love,  and  by  praying  for 
their  salvation.     And  on  deck  what  a  fearful  sight  is  being  witnessed, 
Onish !  crash !   go  the  falling  masts  and  timbers,  and  the  roar  of  the 
tempest  terrifies  every  heart.    But  see,  here  a  boat  has  been  lowered 
containing  a  few  sailors  and  one  or  two  passengers.    It  may  outlive 
the  storm,  and  perhaps  reach  England.     There  is  room  for  one  more 
ferson  in  the  boat,  and  the  chance  is  offered  to  a  young  lady,  who  is 
iold,  "  Jump  !  quick  ! "    But  she  starts  back,  afraid  to  venture  the 
dreadful  leap,  and  in  another  moment  the  boat  has  had  to  get  clear 
away  from  the  sinking  ship.     Hearing  of  this  way  of  escape  another 
lady  of  great  wealth  rushes  upon  deck,  and  the  boat's  crew  see  her 
standing  by  the  bulwarks,  her  hair  streaming  wildly  in  the  wind,  and 
above  the  roar  of  the  storm  they  caught  the  words,  "  A  thousand 
guineas  if  you  will  take  me  in."    But  it  was  just  too  late,  and  every 
moment  the  distance  widened  between  the  boat  and  the  doomed  ship, 
which  in  a  few  minutes  went  down  with  all  on  board.     To  each  of  us 
there  is  a  gracious  opportunity  of  escape  from  the  doomed  ship  of  sin. 
That  opportunity  is  now.    "  Behold,  now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 
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Even  to-morrow  the  opportunity  may  have  gone  for  ever.     Let  u? 
seize  it  at  once,  and  come  to  Jesus  while  we  may. 

Then  if  we  watch  the  people  again  who  came  to  Jesus  to  be  healed 
and  blessed,  we  see  that  they  came  trusting  in  Him  to  heal  them.  They 
came  expecting  that  He  would  help  them.  Suppose  we  hurry  down 
the  slope  of  the  hill  to  help  that  poor  lame  man,  as  he  comes  along 
friendless  and  with  great  pain  and  difficulty  toward  the  spot  to  which 
all  are  gathering,  and  we  say  to  him  as  he  takes  our  arm  and  we 
come  up  the  steep  path  together,  "  Do  you  expect  that  Jesus  will  cure 
your  lameness  when  you  come  to  Him  ?  "  He  at  once  replies,  "  Of 
course  I  do,  or  I  should  not  come  to  Him."  Just  so.  Let  us  learn 
the  lesson,  and  if  our  hearts  are  heavy  with  the  burden  of  sin,  let  us 
go  to  Him  in  this  joyous  spirit,  believing  that  He  will  receive  us  and 
bless  us.  Then  when  the  people  came  right  to  the  spot  where  Jesus 
was  they  trusted  in  Him  to  save  them.  They  believed  that  He  was 
able  and  willing,  and  that  He  would  now  comfort  and  heal  them.  They 
left  it  entirely  to  Him,  and  looked  to  Him  to  be  healed  at  once.  And 
Christ  did  not  disappoint  them.  Usually  a  moment  of  trust  was  suf- 
ficient. He  did  not  keep  them  waiting,  but  said,  "  According  to  your 
faith  be  it  unto  you,"  and  immediately  the  work  was  done.  In 
Matthew  xv.  SO  we  read  that "  great  multitudes  came  unto  Him,  having 
with  them  those  that  were  lame,  blind,  dumb,  maimed,  and  many 
others,  and  cast  them  down  at  Jesus'  feet."  What  a  sight  that  must 
have  been,  and  what  a  dishonour  it  might  have  been  to  the  fame  of 
Jesus  if  He  had  let  this  large  number  of  afflicted  people  lie  suffering  at 
His  feet  for  a  whole  day,  and  then  turned  away  and  left  them.  Did 
He  do  this  ?  No :  the  verse  concludes  with  the  simple  yet  beautiful 
line,  "  And  He  healed  them."  It  was  not  in  Him  to  do  any  other. 
And  do  you  think,  dear  young  friends,  that  if  you  go  to  Jesus  just  as 
you  are,  just  now,  and  cast  yourselves  in  faith  at  His  feet  expecting- 
Him  now  to  forgive  and  save  yon,  that  He  will  send  you  away  unsav 
and  unblessed  ?  He  cannot  do  it,  for  He  is  "  the  same  yesterday,  an 
to-day,  and  for  ever."   (Heb.  xiii.  8.) 

The  sermon  is  a  short  one  this  month,  but  perhaps  it  may  not 
the  less  welcome  on  this  account.    We  have  much  more  to  say  to 
about  the  Saviour,  which,  however,  we  must  leave  until  another  tim 
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CONCERNING   DOING    ONE'S   DUTY   IN   LITTLE   THINGS. 

THERE   is  nothing  little  exoapt  relatively  and  by  comparison* 
There  are  worlds  within  worlds,  down  to  those  which  are  only 
microscopic ;  but  they  are  perfect,  even  to  the  lowest.    Divine  provi- 
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deuce  is  divine,  for  it  fashions  its  least  creation  elaborately,  and  takes 
care  of  its  smallest  charge  with  as  much  accuracy  and  regard  as  of 
its  largest.  The  ephemeral  insect  is  as  beautiful  as  the  mightiest 
orb,  and  to  itself  it  is  as  great. 

The  axioms  concerning  the  importance  of  little  things  are  almost 
too  trite  for  this  age  of  great  conceptions.     But  they  nevertheless  are 

and  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pressed  home.     For  in  this 
Ltnry   of  all-round  greatness,  genius  is  not  the  intrepid  flight  of 
some  eagle  soul  towards  a  point  dimly  seen  but  impossible  to  scale  by 
mediocrity  below.    The  world  is  too  old  for  that.     The  heights 
been  climbed  by  too  many  already  to  make  such  a  feat  grandly 
noticeable.    But  genius  is  now  the  capacity  for  infinite  attention  to 
detail — that  is,  to  little  things.    This  is  the  distinguishment  of  the 
great  man  who  at  present  happily  rules  the  destiny  of  this  empire. 
While  others  are  floundering  about  with  undefined  fear,  vague  state- 
ment, and  incoherent  rhetoric,  he  has  already  faced  the  subject  and 
mastered  it,  and  can  present  it  in  an  entirety  which  convinces  and 
reassures  even  his  most  inveterate  antagonist.    A  genius  truly  is  the 
man  who  is  as  much  at  home  in  a  talk  about  old  china,  as  in  a  debate 
on  the  Eastern  Question ;  and  who  can  as  bewitch i ugly  unravel  the 
intricacies  of  national  finance,  as  reanimate  his  dear  old  Greek  heroes. 
Great  events  mostly  have  birth  from  little  things.    The  destruction 
°f  the  gallant  ship  at  sea  arises  often  from  a  very  small  leak.    A 
•Qfcw  loose  in  the  machinery  is  the  cause  of  a  breakdown  which  may 
**&  thousands  of  pounds  to  repair.    A  very  small  rift  in  the  embank 
^ent  of  the  Bradfield  lteservoir  on  that  stormy  night  in  February, 
18W,  resulted  in  the  loss  of  250  lives  in  Sheffield.     And  a  little 
Packet  of  dynamite  found  on  a  railway  fills  with  consternation  the 
^sed  world. 

.  *ne  innumerable  count  of  little  things  makes  their  importance 

jj^^te.    There  is  only  one  range  of  Himalayas  and  only  one  of 

A*  ***  but  what  would  physical  geography  be  if  these  and  others  like 

01X1  'Were  the  only  inequalities  of  the  earth's  surface  ?   There  is  but 

if  ^'^xna2on  an^  one  Mississippi,  but  most  of  the  world  would  perish 

^e»e  were  all  its  rivers.     There  are  multitudes  of  stars  within  the 

£*  of  human  vision,  but  only  a  few  of  the  first  magnitude.    The 

.^Uitains  and  hills  without  name  give  beauty  to  the  landscape,  the 

y^8  and  rivers  marked  on  scarcely  any  map  are  those  which  give 

^dity  and  life  to  the  world;  while  the  stars  which  are  simply 

^^ftbers  in  astronomical  catalogues  are  those  which  afford  the  most 

*md  and  majestic  idea  of  the  infinitude  of  creation.     So  with  human 

We.   Jn  some  lives  there  are  no  great  events  at  all ;  in  all,  only  a 

few.   The  bulk  of  lives  are  made  up  mainly  of  everyday  occurrences, 
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business  routine,  domestic  engagements,  and  the  thousand  little 
things  which  no  one  deems  worthy  of  mention,  but  which  exercise 
thought  and  care,  if  life  is  to  be  made  successful  The  man  who  is 
too  transcendental  to  attend  to  daily  little  things,  and  who  dreams  of 
some  great  achievement  while  he  neglects  his  shoe-strings,  is  certainly 
graduating  for  the  workhouse  or  the  lunatic  asylum. 

The  might  of  little  things  has  been  often  noted.  Their  multitude 
constitutes  an  infinity^  of  power.  The  coral  insect  is  little  in 
itself  relatively,  but  its  hordes  build  up  the  rocky  reef  which  wrecks 
the  grandest  achievement  of  naval  architecture.  The  locust  can  be 
crushed  by  a  child's  heel,  but  when  he  comes  in  armies,  gaunt  famine 
is  spread  over  a  land.  And  Colorado  beetles,  though  so  little  in  them- 
selves, thrill  mankind  with  dread. 

On  just  the  same  principle,  faithfulness  in  the  least  things  of  life 
builds  up  a  character,  which  ultimately  no  temptation  can  overthrow. 
He  who  has  been  all  his  life  attending  with  conscientiousness  to  little 
things,  may  be  safely  trusted  some  day  to  do  some  larger  deed  and  to 
occupy  some  higher  post. 

Little  things  reveal  character.  You  may  forecast  the  future  of  any 
lad ;  what  the  boy  reveals  the  man  will  become.  The  school-boy  who 
can  say  "No"  to  a  temptation,  when  the  sin  is  not  likely  to  be  dis- 
covered, will  grow  up  sturdily  conscientious.  And  the  lad  who  will 
not  disobey  his  father,  even  to  please  his  comrades  and  when  his 
father  cannot  know,  is  fit  to  stand  before  kings.  When  the  draper 
said,  "  Stretch  it,  Adam,"  and  Adam  replied,  "  No,"  there  was  in  the 
utterance  of  that  "No"  a  ring  prophetic  of  the  future  divinity  doctor, 
who  would  shrink  from  no  truth  and  shield  no  error. 

Character  and  destiny  are  influenced  irretrievably  by  little  things. 
The  father  sets  his  son  the  example  of  drinking,  though  he  only  takes 
a  little,  and,  as  he  says,  "  knows  when  he  has  had  enough,"  but  the 
boy,  in  endeavouring  to  follow  his  father's  example,  becomes  a  drunkard. 
A  word  kindly  spoken  to  John  13.  Gough,  as  he  lounged  against  a 
lamp-post  half  drunk  and  meditating  suicide,  saved  to  the  world  its 
most  illustrious  Temperance  orator.  An  election  of  officers  in  a  little 
obscure  cellar  Sunday-school  in  London  led  to  the  conversion  of  the 
writer.  And  in  multitudes  of  cases  a  word  or  a  look  has  turned  a  soul 
to  God  or  the  devil. 

But  the  most  important  point  iu  the  consideration  of  this  matter 
is  that,  just  as  a  man  is  in  small  things  so  will  he  be  in  greater. 
This  seems  to  be  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  in  the  moral  which  follows 
the  parable  of  the  unjust  steward ;  "he  that  is  faithful  in  that  which 
is  least  is  faithful  also  in  much,  and  he  that  is  unjust  in  that  which 
is  least  is  unjust  also  in  much."    Men  act  upon  this  principle  uuiver- 
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Bally.      If  the  servant  cheats  his  master  out  of  sixpence,  will  he  be 

entrusted  with  uncounted  thousands  ?    No,  for  the  master  concludes, 

and  'wisely  too,  that  if  sixpence  could  not  pass  through  his  fingers 

without  sticking  to  them,  the  gold  would  scarcely  all  be  able  to  get 

out  of  Ills  dishonest  palm.   While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  servant  who 

shown  himself  to  be  faithful  in  the  employment  of  his  master's 

,  and  who  does  not  render  merely  eye-service,  may  be  safely  left 

without  surveillance,  and  may  be  elevated  to  an  oversight  of  others. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents  tho  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  the  man 

'with  the  one  talent  would  have  acted  exactly  as  he  did  if  he  had  had 

ten  ;   for  the  principle  of  thought  and  belief  which  made  him  bury  his 

one  talent  in  the  earth  could  have  made  him  similarly  bury  the  ten 

talents  if  he  had  had  them.     "  I  knew  thee  to  be  an  austere  man,  and 

I  was  afraid,"  would  apply  at  least  as  forcibly  to  the  disposal  of  ten 

talents  as  to  one.    In  work  for  God  the  same  principle  applies.     The 

meanest  office  in  the  Church  as  in  the  world  fits  for  the  greater  ;  and 

he  who  fills  the  least  creditably  and  with  conscience  will  ordinarily  be- 

accounted  worthy  of  advanced  position.     Many  men  complain  that 

they  are  neglected  men,  because  they  are  not  pushed  to  the  front  and 

made  into  the  figure-head  of  the  whole  concern.     The  reason  is  that 

they  would  be  neither  useful  nor  ornamental.     The  Church  has  tried 

them  in  some  meaner  capacity,  and  has  found  them  to  fail.     It  would 

be  suicidal  to  push  them  higher.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  those  who 

diligently  and  faithfully  perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  Church-life  may 

comfort  themselves  with  the  assurance  that  if  they  have  any  desire  to 

be  distinguished  amongst  their  brethren,  they  will  not  always  remain 

hidden.     Their  day  will  come.     Faithful  performances  of  obsure  duty 

is  recognised  and  crowned  in  this  life  as  well  as  in  the  next.    And  in 

the  meantime,  while  promotion  lingers,  the  faithful  performance  of 

ordinary  duties  is  the  most  real  religion,  and  brings  the  truest  repose  of 

souL 

In  the  matter  of  injustice,  too,  as  a  man  is  in  small  things  so  he 
will  be  in  greater.  "  He  that  is  unjust  in  the  least  is  unjust  also  in 
much."  'Many  a  man  who  cheats  another  out  of  a  penny  would 
become  an  Alexander  Collie  if  circumstances  ever  gave  him  oppor- 
tunity. The  man  who  is  a  tyrant  to  his  wife  would  be  so  to  a  nation. 
And  he  that  cruelly  uses  his  children  ooly  wants  the  chance  and  the 
motive  to  become  a  Herod.  Don't  boast,  0  man,  that  if  thy  circum- 
stances were  different  thou  wouldst  be  different !  Thou  wouldst  be 
lost  what  thou  art,  whatever  thy  circumstances  !  Thou  are  not  now 
an  infant  to  be  moulded  by  thy  surroundings — thou  art  a  grown  man, 
with  thy  disposition  shaped  and  set,  and  it  is  that  which  makes  thee 
what  thou  art ! 
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It  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  therefore,  that  we  manifest  in  small 
things  the  characteristics  which  we  value  in  greater  things.  In  the 
matter  of  liberality  many  men  say,  "  If  I  had  a  million  of  money  I 
would  show  people  how  to  give ;"  while  neither  for  the  love  of  God 
nor  man  can  you  squeeze  a  shilling  out  of  them  now.  Would  they  be 
generous  if  they  had  more?  Of  course  not,  for  they  lack  the  disposi- 
tion. The  old,  old  story  of  the  woman  illustrates  this,  though  it  is  not 
wholly  true.  She  in  her  poverty  made  promise  of  what  she  would  do 
if  she  were  rich ;  and  when  called  upon  to  fulfil  her  promise  having 
received  her  legacy,  she  said,  "  Then  I  had  the  disposition  to  give, 
but  not  the  means ;  now  I  have  the  means ,  but  not  the  disposition." 
The  latter  part  of  her  saying  is  doubtless  true,  but  not  the  former. 
She  never  had  the  disposition,  or  she  would  have  given  in  her  poverty 
as  well  as  in  her  wealth.  The  widow  of  the  Gospel,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  disposition,  and  out  of  her  two-mite  poverty  she 
gave  all  she  had  into  the  treasury  of  God.  The  man  who  will  not 
devote  an  hour  a  week  to  God  when  in  the  throng  of  business,  would 
not  do  so  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  do.  And  he  who  says,  '*  If  I  had 
such  a  talent  I  would  work  for  the  Church  and  the  world,"  would  no 
more  work  then  than  he  does  now.     Such  people  sing — 

"  Were  the  whole  realm  of  nature  mine, 
That  were  a  present  far  too  small." 

They  stand  on  safe  ground  while  they  sing  it.  If  they  can  close  the 
bargain  with  God  in  this  way,  they  may  lighten  their  purse-strings 
and  fold  their  arms.  They  will  never  be  called  upon  to  be  generous 
nor  active  nor  devoted,  for  the  bargained  occasion  will  never  come 
to  them.  What  they  need  to  do  is  to  go  on  with  the  verse  to  the  end 
and  sing — 

"  Love  so  amazing,  so  divine, 

Demands  my  soul,  my  life,  my  all." 

My  soul,  if  it  be  the  meanest  soul  God  ever  breathed  into  mortal  man  ; 
my  life,  if  it  be  stretched  out  for  the  next  fifty  years,  or  if  it  be 
finished  to-morrow ;  my  all,  if  it  be  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  or  if 
tt  be  only  half  a  crown. 

The  grand  thing  in  life  is  to  act  faithfully  in  small  things  and  on 
small  occasions.  This  is  the  continual  burden  of  the  truest  prophet 
this  age  has  known.  "Lay  this  other  precept  well  to  heart,  do  the  duty 
which  lies  nearest  thee  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a  duty !  Thy  second 
duty  will  already  have  become  clearer,"  says  Carlyle.  It  is  but  a  vari- 
ation of  the  oft-repeated  scriptural  idea,  "  The  commandment  of  the 
Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes,"  rendered  by  Christ  in  this  way, 
"  If  any  man  will  do  the  will  of  God,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God."    For  obedience  is  the  organ  of  spiritual  know- 
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ledge.      The  performance  of  oar  duty  defines  and  renders  perceptible 
the  next. 

Such  conduct  lays  the  basis  of  success,  and  is  the  surest  mark  of 
true  manhood.  A  man  who  had  risen  heard  another  across  the 
dinner-table  say  of  him,  "  He  once  blacked  my  boots/'  and  he  proudly 
rejoined,  "Yes,  sir,  and  I  did  it  well."  On  the  other  hand,  little  souls 
are  stirred  to  duty  only  when  the  occasion  seems  to  become  a  "  world 
transaction."  It  needs  the  inflated  candidate  to  say,  "  Electors  of 
Smallborough,  the  eye  of  the  country  is  upon  you,"  before  they  can 
be  sent  to  the  poll  with  any  sense  of  greatness  or  responsibility. 
Napoleon's  famous  exclamation  in  Egypt,  "Frenchmen,  thirty 
centuries  are  looking  down  upon  you  from  those  pyramids,"  made  his 
soldiers  into  tigers.  But  there  is  no  wonder  about  it.  Anyone  can 
do  nis  duty  when  eyes  are  upon  him  and  he  feels  the  greatness  of  the 
occasion.  But  it  takes  a  man  to  do  his  duty  when  the  occasion  is 
small,  and  the  sunshine  glare  does  not  bring  his  duty  into  prominence. 
Ijet  as  ring  out  again  and  again  this  ordinance  of  nineteenth  century 
inspiration,  "  Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee."  While  as  to  the 
reward — 

"  The  secret  consciousness 
Of  duty  well  performed  ;  the  public  voice 
Of  praise  that  honours  virtue,  and  rewards  it, 
All  these  are  yours ;" 

together  with  the  "  well  done  "  of  the  Master. 

W.  R.  SUNMAN. 
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By  Alfred  Jones,  F.S.A. 
THOMAS  COKE,  LL.D. 

•  So  may  we  live,  that  when  the  sun 
Of  our  existence  sinks  in  night, 
Memorials  sweet  of  mercies  done 

May  shrine  our  names  in  memory's  light ; 
And  the  blest  seeds  we  scatter' d  bloom 
hundred-  It  ys  to  come. " 

Bowbdto. 
«  «  Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do , 

Not  light  them  for  themselves :  for  if  our  virtues 
Do  not  go  forth  of  us,  'twere  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not."  Shaxixpeare. 

4g  -£  oouztt  not  my  life  dear  unto  myself,  so  that  I  might  finish  my  course  with  joy, 
ffae  ministry  which  I  have  received  of  the  Lord  Jesus."— Acts  xx.  24. 

COKE  was  a  man  to  be  loved  even  by  those  who,  like  ourselves 
aee   bim  only  from  a  distance.    Was  he  a  great  man  ?    By  no 
except  in  his  hanger  for  work,  and  his  large  capacity  for 
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doing  it.     He  was  a  man  of  action,  rather  than  of  thought,  and  his 

activities  were  always  directed  to  the  salvation  of  his  fellow-men. 

There  was  a  unity  of  purpose  in  his  life  which  gives  it  quite  a  charm, 

and  his  earnestness  in  carrying  out  fliat  purpose  makes  him  a  noble 

figure  among  the  old  Methodist  preachers.     "  For  the  last  seventeen 

years,"  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Walter  Churchey,  "  I  have  never  known 

what  it  is  to  have  an  hour  to  spare."    Such  was  his  absorption  in  the 

work   of  God,  that  for  many  years  he  could  scarcely  be  said  to  have 

had  a  home.     In  a  still  wider  sense  than  even  John  Wesley,  he  could 

say,  "  The  world  is  my  parish."    Great  Britain  was  not  large  enough 

for  the  exercise  of  his  energies ;  even  America,  vast  as  was  the  field 

which  it  offered,  could  not  exhaust  the  sympathies  of  his  generous 

heart.    He  longed  to  convert  the  world  to  Christ.    To  this  object  both 

his  life  and  fortune  were  devoted 

Oh,  my  friend,   this  man's  whole  being  was  stirred  to  its  inmost 

depths  as  he  sung  the  hymn,  which    we  often  sing  now   without 

meaning  anything  : — 

"  O  foi  a  trumpet  voice 

On  all  the  world  to  call, 

To  bid  their  hearts  rejoice 

In  Him  who  died  for  all : 
For  all  my  Lord  was  crucified, 
For  all,  foe  all,  my  Saviour  died/' 

What  sort  of  man  was  Dr.  Coke  in  person  ?  When  he  joined  the 
Methodists  he  was  thirty  years  oJd.  At  that  time,  though  small  in 
stature  like  the  Wesleys,  he  was  elegantly  formed,  and  handsome  in 
person.  His  well-opened  eyes  showed  the  benevolence  of  his  nature. 
His  dark  hair,  parted  on  the  top  of  the  head,  fell  in  rich  clusters  down 
upon  the  shoulders  ;  his  face  beamed  with  the  vivacity  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  though  his  Welsh  blood  was  easily  inflamed,  yet  the 
integrity  of  his  mind  and  the  generosity  of  his  heart  were  always 
apparent.  He  was  a  clergyman  ;  he  wrote  himself  LL.D. ;  he  was 
the  possessor  of  a  considerable  fortune ;  he  was  in  the  rich  glow  of  his 
first  love  for  Christ :  was  it  wonderful  that  the  Methodists  of  the 
Metropolis  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  crowded  to  his  minis- 
try in  such  numbers  that  sometimes  the  chapels  were  too  small  to 
contain  them  ? 

I  have  hinted  that  Dr.  Coke  was  a  Welshman.  Methodism  drew 
its  labourers  from  many  nationalities.  The  Wesleys  were  English, 
Fletcher  was  Swiss,  Dr.  A.  Clarke  was  Irish,  and  Dr.  Coke  was  Welsh. 
The  Welsh  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Britons,  and  the 
ancient  Britons  belonged  to  tho  Cymric  division  of  the  Coltish  race, 
and  according  to  Bishop  Lightfoot  were  allied  to  the  Galatians  to 
whom  St.  Paul  wrote — a  race  which,  notwithstanding  the  levity  with 
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which  the  Apostle  charged  them,  has  produced  somo  noble  men.  Of 
their  patron  Saint,  David,  I  know  nothing,  and  can  only  hope  that  he 
was  a  more  respectable  character  than  our  St.  George,  if  Gibbon's 
account  of  the  latter  celebrated  personage  is  correct.  Pelagius,  whose 
real  name  appears  to  have  been  Morgan,  which  shows  at  once  to 
what  nation  he  belonged,  was  a  holy  and-  an  able  man,  and  strong 
enough  to  deserve  the  name  of  "  here  tic."  But  the  little  Principality 
of  Wales  never  sent  forth  a  more  devoted  servant  of  Jesus  Christ 
than  Thomas  Coke. 

He  was  born  at  the  picturesque  town  of  Brecon  in  1747.  His 
father  was  a  man  of  affluence  and  influence,  and  more  than  once  held 
the  honourable  position  of  mayor  of  the  borough.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  amiable  and  benevolent  temper ;  Thomas  was  their  only 
living  child,  and  with  unspeakable  love  the  worthy  pair  dedicated  him 
from  his  birth  to  the  service  of  the  altar.  He  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  "  the  College"  in  his  native  town  ;  and  at  the  age 
of  sixteen  he  was  entered  a  gentleman-commoner  of  Jesus  College — the 
Welshman's  college — Oxford ;  and  after  a  residence  of  four  years  he 
graduated  B.A.,  and  returned  to  his  native  town  in  1768.  He  had 
passed,  not  indeed  unscathed,  but  without  material  injury,  through 
the  perilous  ordeal  of  University  life.  That  was  something  to  be 
thankful  for.  Religion  was  at  a  very  low  ebb  all  over  Europe  at  that 
time.  Voltaire  had  visited  England  in  1726-8  and  in  the  society  of 
Bolingbroke— a  free-thinker  in  lace  ruffles — and  others,  he  had 
learned  much.  For  years  his  mocking  laugh  at  everything  which  men 
hold  sacred  had  been  ringing  through  Europe.  His  pupil  Frederick 
the  Great  had  occupied  the  throne  of  Prussia  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  had  gathered  round  him  the  leading  free-thinkers  of 
Europe.  Scepticism  was  thus  the  fashion  of  the  day.  In  England, 
the  poison  was  widely  spread.  The  University  of  Oxford  was  infected 
with  it.  Coke  found  there  some  who  had  thrown  off  the  fear  of  God, 
and  all  belief  in  His  Word.  It  was  hardly  likely  that  a  young  man 
like  Coke,,  burning  with  ambition  to  distinguish  himself,  should 
escape  the  contagion,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  at  one  time  he  had 
imbibed  sceptical  opinions.  Scriptural  faith,  the  faith  by  which  men 
live,  is  moral  in  its  nature,  rather  than  intellectual ;  it  has  its  roots  in 
the  heart,  rather  than  the  head.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  unbelief  and  immorality  are  often  closely  allied  to  each  other  ; 
and  so  Coke  found  it.  "  At  the  midnight  revel,  as  he  told  a  friend 
in  after  years,  he  frequently  witnessed  scenes  of  depravity  which  were 
not  to  be  described,  and  from  which  his  soul  recoiled  with  abhorrence. '  * 
This  revolt  of  his  moral  nature,  this  protest  of  conscience  against 
vice,  was  a  healthy  sign    it  led  him,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy 
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Spirit,  whom  as  yet  he  knew  not,  to  sit  down  to  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  grounds  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  happily  his  studies 
produced  in  him  so  full  a  conviction  of  the  Divine  truth  of  our  holy 
religion,  that  he  never  afterwards  had  a  doubt  upon  the  subject. 
Thus  he  had  reached  intellectual  rest  before  he  left  Oxford,  but 
spiritual  rest  was  a  much  harder  thing  to  find.  He  had  no  guides ; 
there  was  no  man  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  show  him  the  way  of 
life.  Serious  piety  was  at  a  discount.  Only  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  he  had  taken  his  B.A.  degree,  "  six  young  students  belonging  to 
Edmund  Hall  were  expelled  the  University,  for  holding  Methodistical 
tenets,  and  taking  upon  them  to  pray,  read,  and  expound  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  singing  hymns  in  a  private  house." 

In  1770 — the  same  year  in  which  poor  Chatterton  poisoned  himself 

in  a  London  garret — Coke  was  ordained  a  deacon,  and  two  years 

later  he  received  priest's  orders.     His  first  curacy  was  that  of  South 

Petherton  in  Somersetshire.     Was  he  then  a  converted  man  ?    No ! 

A  clergyman,  and  yet  not  a  Christian ;  what  a  strange   anomaly ! 

Alas  !  my  friend,  the  "  anomaly  "  was  too  common  at  that  time  to  be 

very  strange.  The  doctrines  of  the  "  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  "  and 

of  the  "  Apostolic  succession  "  had  filled  the  Churches  of  Europe  with 

ministers,  many  of  whom  were  as  unlike  the  Apostles  as  well  could  be. 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  Methodism  that  it  rescued  from  neglect,  if 

not  from  temporary  oblivion,  the  important  doctrine  that  a  minister 

of  the  gospel  must  be  a  man  of  God.     Every  Methodist  preacher  was 

a  converted  man.    Much  as  they  may  have  differed  in  other  respects, 

all  were  alike  in  this.     "  Do  you  think  a  man  may  know  his  sins  are 

forgiven  ?"  was  the  question  which  the  men  of  Birstal  put  to  John 

Nelson.    He    replied,  as   every    Methodist,    and    especially    every 

Methodist  preacher  would  have  replied,  "  1  bless  God  I  not  only  think 

so,  but  I  know  it."   This  was  the  secret  of  their  power. 

"  What  we  have  felt  and  seen, 
With  confidence  we  tell." 

It  was  a  Methodist,  Thomas  Maxneld,  Mr.  Wesley's  first  lay- 
preacher,  that  was  the  means  of  leading  the  young  Doctor  to  Christ. 
The  change  that  passed  upon  him  was  great.  He  became  "a  new 
creature  in  Christ  Jesus :  old  things  passed  away,  behold  all  things 
became  new."  The  glorious  sense  of  God's  love  expanded  and  en- 
larged his  whole  man;  fountains  of  thoughts  and  feeling  gushed 
forth  within  him  to  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  stranger.  His  old 
MS.  sermons  were  instantly  outgrown,  the  new  life  "within  him 
laboured  for  new  forms  of  expression,  and  under  the  first  extempore 
sermon  that  he  preached  three  souls  are  said  to  have  been  brought  to 
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God.  The  church  was  soon  crowded  to  excess ;  new  services  were 
opened  in  different  parts  of  the  parish.  It  was  now  that  he  realised 
the  delicious  experience  of  which  Charles  Wesley  sings  : — 

"How  happy,  gracious  Lord,  are  we, 
Divinely  drawn  to  follow  Thee, 

Whose  hours  divided  are 
Betwixt  the  Mount  and  multitude  ; 
Our  day  is  spent  in  doing  good, 

Our  night  in  prayer  and  praise/' 

"  Oar  curate  is  a  Methodist ! "  was  the  cry  that  was  now  raised 
against  him  by  some  of  the  wealthier  parishioners  ;  and  they  never 
rested  in  their  opposition  till  they  got  him  dismissed,  and  such  was 
the  bitterness  of  their  dislike  that,  as  he  left  the  church  after  preach- 
ing the  last  time,  the  bells  rang  out  a  dissonant  peal  from  the  steeple. 

What  will  he  do  now  ?  He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  life  of  literary 
elegance  and  learned  leisure  has  exquisite  charms  for  such  a  man, 
and  it  was  fairly  within  his  reach ;  or  the  dignities  of  the  Church 
were  still  possible  to  him :  he  had  but  to  use  caution,  and  he  was  just 
the  kind  of  man  to  win  them.  What  will  he  do  ?  The  answer  came 
from  his  renewed  heart,  and  Providence  opened  his  way. 

In  the  year  1776,  while  still  curate  at  South  Petherton,  he  was 
first  introduced  to  Mr.  Wesley,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Brown,  at  Kingston, 
near  Taunton.  Walking  with  him  in  the  garden  in  the  early  morning 
of  a  glorious  August  day,  he  opened  all  his  heart  to  that  venerable 
of  God,  and  received  from  him  such  advice  as  was  suitable  to  his 


"  What  great  effects  from  little  causes  spring ! " 

The  meeting  of  those  two  men,  in  the  providence  of  God,  produced 

consequences  which  have  been  felt  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.    By  a 

strange  coincidence,  almost  at  the  very  time  when  these  two  servants 

of  God  were  conferring  together  in  the  garden  at  Kingston,  David 

Hume  was  passing  away  to  his  great  account.    No  Englishman  has 

done  more  to  unsettle  the  very  foundations  of  the  Christian  religion 

than  Home ;  and  no  two  men  of  modern  days  have  done  more  for  the 

propagation  of  that  religion  than  Wesley  and  Coke.    These  two  men, 

now  brought  together  for  the  first  time,  remained  from  that  hour,  till 

death  separated  them,  one  in  heart. 

**  I  had  much  conversation  with  him,"  says  Wesley  in  his  Journal, 

"  and  an  union  was  begun  which  I  trust  shall  never  end."    Coke's 

expressions  are  warmer  stilL   In  a  funeral  sermon  which  he  preached 

lor  his  venerable  Mend  at  Baltimore,  on  the  1st  May,  1791,  a  copy  of 

which  is  now  before  me,  he  says :  "  He  (Wesley)  drew  me  forth  into 

an  extensive  field  of  action,  when  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  little 

s 
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parish  ;  and  instrumentally,  under  the  grace  and  providence  of   C 
gave  me  that  which  I  value  more  than  all  the  gold  of  the  Indies,  m: 
for  which  alone  I  would  desire  to  be  absent  a  moment  from  my  Lord 
my  usefulness  in  the  Church  of  Christ/' 

Dr.  Coke  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Wesley  to  the  preachers  at  tt 
Bristol  Conference  in  1777.  It  was  a  conference  never  to  beforgotte 
by  those  who  were  privileged  to  be  there. 

John  Fletcher  was  staying  at  Bristol,  in  what  appeared  to  be  almo 
a  dying  condition.  Yet  he  made  an  effort  to  attend  the  Conferenc 
He  entered,  pab  and  ghost-like,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  his  Mend  Id 
Ireland.  In  an  instant  the  whole  assembly  stood  np,  and  Mr.  W«sl 
advanced  to  meet  his  almost  seraphic  friend.  The  apparently  dyu 
man  began  to  address  the  brave  itinerants,, and  before  he  had  uttered 
dozen  words  they  were  all  bathed  in  tears.  Wesley,  fearing  that  ] 
was  speaking  too  much,  abruptly  knelt  at  his  side  and  began  to  pra 
Down  fell  tho  whole  of  the  preachers,  and  joined  in  the  devotion 
their  great  leader.  The  burden  of  Wesley's  prayer  was  that  his  frier 
might  be  spared  to  labour  a  little  longer,  and  this  petition  was  org 
with  such  fervency  and  faith  that,  at  last,  Wesley  closed  by  exclaimin 
with  a  confidence  and  an  emphasis  which  seemed  to  thrill  every  heaa 
ut  Ho  shall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord."  Sa 
a  scene  has  not  often  been  witnessed  among  men. 

Benson,  speaking  of  it,  says :  "  Mr.  Fletcher's  appearance,  his  exb< 

Nations  and  Lis  prayers,  broke  most  of  our  hearts,  and  filled  us  wi 

.  shame  and  self-abasement."     Honest  Thomas  Taylor  says :  "  My  eft 

flowed  with  tears  at  the  sight  of  him  (Fletcher).     He  spoke  to  us  in 

very  respectful  manner,  and  took  a  solemn  farewell.  Dear,  good  man 

I  never  saw  so  many  tears  shed  in  all  my  life."    This  was  Coke 

first  Conference,  and  it  must  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  b 

mind  ;  it  could  not  fail  to  iu spire  him  with  respect  for  the  men  wi 

whom  he  had  now  become  identified,  and  with  fresh  zeal  in  the  eat 

«of  God. 

From  that  day  till  the  day  of  his  death  Dr.  Coke  was  intimat 
concerned  in  all  the  movements  of  the  Methodists.  He  became  ] 
Wesley's  right-hand  man,  moving  about  under  his  direction  throo; 
out  the  entire  Connexion,  preaching,  visiting  the  societies,  and  oorr 
ponding  with  the  preachers.  The  intimacy  between  him  and  Wei 
was  close  and  affectionate.  "  He  admitted  me,"  says  Coke  gratefa 
when  his  friend  was  no  more,  "  to  his  most  secret  counsels,  and 
gome  things  placed  a  confidence  in  me,  the  recollection  of  which  ei 
fills  me  with  surprise."  The  days  of  coarse  persecution  were  over 
the  most  part  when  Dr.  Coke  became  connected  with  Methodism, 
even  then  occasionally  it  was  met  with.    On  one  occasion  the  Doc 
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bad  taken  his  stand  at  Ramsbury,  in  the  square  in  the  centre  of  the 
village,  beneath  the  famous  "  witch-tree,"  "  but  scarcely  had  he  com- 
menced the  service,  when  he  and  his  audience  were  attacked  by  a 
turbulent  mob,  headed  by  the  vicar  of  the  parish.    Stones  and  sticks 
were  plentifully  used.     The  preacher  was  violently  pushed  from  his 
stand,  and  his  gown  torn  to  shreds.    Nothing  daunted  he  continued 
the  service.     The  vicar  then  thought  of  another  expedient,  and  gave 
the  order, '  Bring  out  the  fire-engine.'    The  mandate  was  obeyed,  and 
both  preacher  and  congregation  were  compelled  to  retire  before  the 
well-directed  volleys  of  this  liquid  Artillery.      But  while  leaving 
the  square  the  Doctor  turned  and  remarked  to  the  people,  that  there 
were  other  uses  for  fire-engines   of  which  Providence  might   soon 
permit  the  perpetrators  of  this  outrage  to  become  aware.     His  words 
were  drowned    by    the    cry  of   « False  prophet ! '     Yet    within  a 
fortnight  a  fire  broke  out  which  destroyed  nearly  all  the  houses  in  the 
square,  and  extended  a  considerable  distance  down  the  street  of  the 
village.    Two  young  men  in  the  congregation  were  so  pained  at  the 
conduct  of  the  clergyman  and  his  followers,  and  so  astonished  at  the 
patience  exhibited  by  the  preacher,  that  they  took  him  under  their 
protection,  and  defended  him  from  the  violence  of  the  mob."    Those 
to  young  men  were  afterwards  converted,  and  became  class-leaders 
•ndlocal  preachers  in  the  Methodist  body. 

The  year  1784  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  Methodism. 
ur<  Whitehead  called  it  "  the  grand  climacteric  year  of  Methodism, 
taause  of  the  changes  which  now  took  place  in  the  form  of  its 
^  ^  —  0figiual  constitution."     The  changes  to  which  the  Doctor  refers  were 
^M  "^e  Deed  of  Declaration  "  which  Mr.  Wesley  executed  that  year,  and 
£  M  *ta  ordination,  by  Mr.  Wesley,  of  bishops  and  presbyters  for  America. 
c  J  h  both  these  events  Dr.  Coke  was  intimately  concerned.    The  "  Deed 
2s|   °f  Declaration  "  was  intended  to  give  a  legal  definition  of  what  was 
Ble*it  by  the  terms  "  conference  of  the  people  called  Methodists,"  to 
declare  what  persons  are  members  of  the  said  conference,  and  how 
**to  succession  and  identity  thereof  is  to  be  continued."     Those  who 
*fch  to  see  a  copy  of  the  Deed  may  consult  "  Warren's  Digest  of  the 
*4wb  of  Methodism  "  (pp.  1 — 9).    A  summary  of  this  famous  Deed  is 
ghfea  in  Tyerman's  "  Life  of  Wesley  "  (vol.  iii.  pp.  418, 419).     In  the 
Preparation  of  this  Deed,  Dr.  Coke  took  a  very  prominent  part.    How 
v  Wesley  was  influenced  by  Coke  and  others  in  the  execution  of  this 
Ifeed,  or  how  far  he  acted  upon  his  own  deliberate  judgment,  I  am 
fpite  unable  to  determine.    There  wore  two  things,  however,  over 
Vhidi  Coke  appears  to  have  had  no  influence  whatever,  namely,  the 
Imitation  of  the  number  to  one  hundred,  and  the  selection  of  the 
names ;  these  two  points  Mr.  Wesley  seems  to  have  kept  in  his  own 
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hands,  and  to  have  decided  upon  his  own  judgment  alone.  That  both 
Mr.  Wesley  and  Dr.  Coke  were  guided  in  the  preparation  and  execution 
of  this  important  Deed  by  the  most  upright  intentions,  there  cannot  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt ;  nevertheless,  not  a  few  able  and  good  men  look 
upon  it  as  the  greatest  mistake  of  Mr.  Wesley's  life.  Those  who  wish 
to  see  this  matter  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of  liberal  Metho- 
dism are  referred  to  "  Methodism  As  It  Is  "  (vol.  i.) 

We  turn  to  a  more  congenial  theme.    In  the  month  of  February* 
1784,  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  own  study  in  City-road,  London,  explained  to 
Dr.  Coke  that  it  was  his  wish  to  ordain  him  "superintendent "  of  th 
American  Societies,  and  to  send  him  over  to  America  to  reorganise  the 
Methodist  Societies  there.     At  first,  the  Doctor  appears  to  have  been 
taken  by  surprise,  and  asked  for  time  for  consideration  and  prayer.  In 
a  few  weeks,  however,  ho  professed  himself  ready  to  accede  to  Mr. 
Wesley's  wish  ;  and  so,  after  the  conference,  and  in  the  city  of  Bristol, 
Mr.  Wesley,  assisted  by  Mr.  Creighton,  another  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  solemnly  ordained  Dr.  Coke  "superintendent," 
and  Messrs.  Whatcoat  and  Vasey  presbyters,  for    America.      Mr. 
Wesley  purposely  abstained  from  the  use  of  the  word  bishop,  but  his 
chosen  word  "  superintendent "  meant  the  same  thing,  and   so  the 
American  Conference  understood  it,  and  in  a  few  years  dropped  the 
use  of  the  word  superintendent,   and  substituted  for  it   the  more 
ecclesiastical    term  bishop.       So  Dr.   Coke    became   a   bishop!— » 
Methodist  bishop ! — a  Methodist  bishop  by  the  laying  on  of  Wesley's 
hands !      The  matter  made  no   small   stir.      "  Ordination    among 
Methodists !   strange,  indeed !"    What  did  this  act   of  ordination 
mean  ?    Had  Wesley  withdrawn  himself  and  his  societies  from  the 
Church  of  England  ?    Charles  Wesley  was  almost  furious.     He  con- 
tended that  his  brother  John,  by  exercising  episcopal   functions,  had 
separated  from  the  Established  Church.    John  calmly  replied,  ••  No,  I 
do  not  separate  from  the   Church,"  and  pleaded  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  the  practice  of  tho  Primitive  Church,  in  his  justification.   V I 
firmly  believe,"  said  he,  "lam  a  scriptural  cttimcoitdc  (epvfcopos,  Le. 
bishop)  as  inuch  as  any  man  in  England,  or  in  Europe.'*     Charles 
replied,  •'  I  believe  God  left  you  to  yourself  in  the  matter,  as  He  did 
Hezekiah,  to  show  you  the  secret  pride  which  is  in  your  heart    I 
believe  Lord  Mansfield's  decisive  words,  '  Ordination  is  separation.* " 
Dear  old  Wesley  !  He  was  hard  beset.    Ordination  had  in  his  eyes, 
and  in  the  eyes  of  his  brother  Charles,  a  mystic  signification,  which  I» 
with  the  best  effort  I  can  make,  am  totally  unable  to  see  in  it.    IF 
ordination  was  necessary  at  all,  then,  in  my  judgment,  Wesley  had  the 
best  right  in  the  world  to  ordain  men  for  the  service  of  bis  own  societte& 
How  few  bishops  that  havo  sat  upon  the  episcopal  bench  hare  been 
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oal  to  lxim  in  scholarship,  in  talents,  in  graces,  and  in  labours  ? 
hen  Robert  Southey  was  a  boy,  Mr.  Wesley,  then  a  venerable  old 
am,  laid  His  Iiands  on  the  boy's  head,  and  solemnly  blessed  him. 
tars  afterwards  Southey  said,  with  a  fine  gush  of  feeling,  "  I  feel  as 
that  good  man's  blessing  was  upon  me  yet !  "  Few  hands  have  ever 
ten  more  worthy  to  be  laid  upon  any  man's  head,  for  sacred  pur- 
>ses,  tb.an  John  Wesley's.  But  I  am  equally  clear  that  in  exercising 
Le  right  to  ordain  he  was  separating  from  the  Church  of  England. 
[is  position  was,  as  I  think,  illogical,  but  his  heart  was  right.  And 
>  Dr.  Coke  became  "  superintendent,"  and  then  in  a  few  years,  but 
ritbont  Mr.  Wesley's  consent,  a  "  bishop  "  How  much  Wesley  was 
nnoyed  by  this  change  of  title,  may  be  seen  by  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
3  Asbnxy,  under  date  September  20,  1788 :  "  In  one  point,  my  dear 
>rother,  X  am  a  little  afraid  both  the  Doctor  and  you  differ  from  me, 
'.  study  to  be  little,  you  study  to  be  great.  I  creep,  you  strut  along. . . 
>ne  instance  of  this  your  greatness  has  given  me  great  concern.  How 
i^n  you,  how  dare  you,  suffer  yourself  to  be  called  a  bishop  ?  I  shudder, 
[  start  at  the  very  thought !  Men  may  call  me  a  knave  or  a  fool,  a 
rascal,  a  scoundrel,  and  I  am  content ;  but  they  shall  never,  by  my 
Bonsent,  call  me  bishop.' '  Dear  old  man !  he  was  then  within  thirty 
months  of  his  end;  pity  that  his  closing  years  should  have  been  thus 

troubled* 

(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Rev.  J.  Boyes,  M.A. 

Louth,  Mmj  1,  1881. 
M.Y   I>bab  Young  Friends, 

■  jj    my  letter  this  month  I  shall  try  to  meet  the  wishes  of  several 
J-       correspondents  who  say  they  would  like  ;o  know  a  little  more  of 
is  going  on  in  the  world  of  science  ;  that  they  arc  largely  depen- 
upon  these  monthly  letters  for  their  acquaintance  with  scientific 
;  and  that,  really,  they  have  no  time  for  the  study  of  any  sub- 
X  shall  therefore  touch  lightly  on  a  few  things  which  are  claim- 
attention  at  the  present  time. 
The    year  1881  is,  in  many  respects,  very  remarkable,  and  is  par- 
fimlvly  rich  in  conjunctions,  or  [passings  of  the  planets.     That  of 
jfapiter  and  Venus,  and  Saturn  and  Jupiter — the  latter  of  which  only 
oeenrs  once  in  twenty  years — have  already  taken  place.  Omitting  that 
^yf  Kerenry  as  being  too  near  the  sun  to  be  easily  observed,  Venus  will 
Tje  in  conjunction  with  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Neptune,  and  Uranus.    Mars 
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will  be  in  conjunction  with  Jupiter,  Saturn,- and -Neptune.  Thfe-moi 
of  June  will  witness  a  remarkable  grouping  of  the  planets,  for  OH ■■ 
18th  all  the  major  planets,  excepting  Mercury  and  Uranns^will- 
compressed  within  a  distance  of  20° — a  gathering  the  like  of  which  ] 
not  occurred  for  the  last  500  years.  Early  in  November  there  will 
a  transit  of  Mercury  across  the  sun's  disc.  How  this  combination 
planetary  force  will  affect  the  electric  and  magnetic  tides  of  the  eai 
and  through  them  the  condition  of  the  weather,  cannot  in  the  pros 
state  of  science  be  predicted.  Unusual  events  are  generally  watc] 
with  an  unusual  amount  of  interest,  and  we  may  be  able  ere  len| 
wrest  from  nature  secrets  that  shall  conduce  to'  the  general  welfan 
the  human  race. 

The  transit  of  Venus,  which  will  take  place  December  6th,  1889 
anxiously  anticipated  by  scientists,  and  large  preparations  are  be 
made  by  our  own  and  several  other  Governments  for  a  series*  of  s 
cessful  observations.  Let  us  hope  the  weather  will  be  propitious, 
she  will  not  cross  the  sun's  disc  after  that  time  till  June  the  € 
2004. 

The  Rev.  E.  Ledger,  M.A.,  in  a  series  of  science  lectures  reeei 
delivered  at  Gresham  College,  after  speaking  of  the  importance  of 
observations  of  the  transit  of  Venus  for  determining  the  distance 
the  sun,  said  that  the  temperature  of  the  sun  is  at  least  176,0 
Centigrade,  or  about  85  times  hotter  than  molten  metal  poured  fn 
the  mouth  of  a  Bessemer  converter.  He  showed  that  the  moon 
much  more  attracted  by  the  sun  than  by  the  earth,  while  its  scene 
indicated  a  succession  of  tremendous  volcanic  catastrophes.  He  d 
referred  to  the  value  of  the  moon  in  connection  with  tidal  movement 
and  to  the  vast  amount  of  unused  energy  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  t 
tides  —an  energy  which  might  be  made  wonderfully  useful  in  oomp* 
sing  air  for  mechanical  purposes,  and  generating  electricity  for  t 
illumination  of  our  seaboard  parishes.  Easter  was  shown  to -depea 
upon  an  imaginary  moon,  and  to  rectify  the  anomaly  the  feast  oug 
to  be  fixed,  instead  of  movable. 

A  curious  discovery  has  lately  been  made  in  the  Isle  of  Bonii* 
and  a  similar  one  near  Morbibon,  of  large  banks  of  magnetic  8t3 
The  sand  is  being  largely  exported,  and  is  found  to  be  very  v»ta* 
in  the  reviving  of  plants  which,  in  consequence  of  disease,  have  d& 
symptoms  of  decay.  When  a  discovery  is  mode  there  are  gentf* 
found  a  number  of  methods  of  using  it.  Physicians  are  using  H 
their  practice,  and  it  is  likely  to  become  extensively  servioeabte 
other  directions. 

M.  Faye,  a  noted  French  scientist,  propounds  a  new  theory 
ing  the  internal  structure  of  the  earth.     He  says  that  the  solid 
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it  *fcie  earth  is  much  thicker  under  the  seas  than  under  the  continents 
-— fcftat  while  there  is  a  lack  of  molten  matter  under  the  seas  there  is 
rM^are  than  an  average  accumulation  under  the  continents.  If  this  be 
809  "the  cooling  of  the  earth  is  going  on  faster  and  to  a  greater  depth 
nrfcclor  the  seas  than  elsewhere  on  the  globe,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is 
a  very  probable  occurrence. 

new  and  novel  theory  regarding  the  formation  of  diamonds  has 
been  started  by  an  Indian  scientist.    The  way  in  which  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  to  the  subject  was  that  he  had  in  his  laboratory  a 
noxuber  of  frogs,  and  recently,  in  its  wanderings,  one  got  behind  a 
register  and  there  died  from  starvation.     On  dissecting  the  body,  he 
found  the  lungs  clogged  with  numerous  black  crystals,  looking  like 
gWMLns    of    coarse    gunpowder.       In     surprise,     he    placed    them 
under  the '  microscope,  and  found  that  the  crystals  presented  regular 
faets,  with  smooth  surfaces,  having  the  same  angle  of  crystallisation. 
On  horning  they  gave  off  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  were  pronounced  as 
pore  crystals  of  carbon  as  the  diamond.     From  this  he  argues  that  in 
the  past  ages  of  the  world's  history,  in  the  lungs  of  huge  reptiles 
tying  of  starvation  may  have  been  formed  large  crystals  of  carbon , 
which,  in  course  of  time  became  the  lustrous  diamond,  the  value  of 
which  is  acknowledged  in  all  civilised  lands. 

"All is  not  gold  that  glitters,'1  says  the  proverb;  and  all  is  not 
Maker  that  looks  so.  In  Vienna  artiGcial  amber  is  produced  and 
wrought  into  many  beautiful  and  delicate  forms.  It  is  so  much  like 
wnber  that  it  even  exhibits  the  peculiar  electric  properties  of  genuine 
•tober.  It  is  chiefly  composed  of  colophony,  a  kind  of  resin,  mixed 
*tth  various  ingredients  to  give  it  the  tone  and  colour  requisite  for 
foftption.  So  ingenious  are  the  devices  made  use  of  in- its  production, 
«&t  insects  and  dainty  objects  are  enclosed  in  it.  Fusion  by  heat  is 
■w  readiest  way  of  detecting  its  true  character,  though  it  will  lose  its 
»srp  edges  and  soften  in  alcohol. 

Br.  Theobald  has  been  making  some  interesting  experiments  with 
upsets  in  order  to  ascertain  their  comparative  strength.  It  is  well 
«own  that  many  insects  possess  a  large  amount  of  strength,  when 
*fanated  by  their  weight  and  size.  At  the  Maryland  Academy  of 
Menoe  he  recently  exhibited  a  species  of  beetle  which  weighed  two 
£*ins.  It  moved  5£  ozs.,  or  2,640  grains,  being  1,320  times  heavier 
«•&  itself.  A  man  weighing  150  lbs.,  endowed  with  proportionate 
7*®gth,  would  move  nearly  100  tons.  Compared  with  some  of  the 
uwsct  tribe  man's  strength  is  feebleness. 

Progress  continues  to  be  made  with  electric  lighting.  The  difficul- 
ty* of  dividing  the  light  are  disappearing  one  by  one,  and  our 
■^ntists  are  certain  that  it  will  become  tho  light  of  the  future.    Its 
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introduction  into  coal  mines  is  eagerly  anticipated,  as  it  will  minimise 
accidents,  and  is  expected  to  herald  a  mining  millennium.  Mean- 
while, improvements  are  being  made  in  every  other  kind  of  illumi- 
nator.    The  world  is  filling  with  light. 

We  are  living  in  grand  and  wondrously  stirring  times.  The  quest 
for  wealth  is  constantly  opening  to  us  new  fields  of  enterprise,  and  I 
hope  that  many  of  our  youthful  readers  will  join  in  hastening  the 
"better  day  coming." 
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By  W.  Osborne  Lilley,  F.R.H.S. 
PART  II.— RUTHERFORD'S   LETTERS:   WHAT  THEY  ARE. 

CECIL    wrote :     "  Rutherford's  Letters    is    one   of   my  classics. 
Were  truth  the  beam,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  if  Homer,  and  Virgil, 
and  Horace,  and  all  that  the  world  has  agreed  to  idolise,  were  weigheck 
against  that  work,  they  would  be  lighter  than  vanity.     He  is  a  re^^^ 
original.     There  are  in  his  letters  some  inexpressibly  forcible  *C^j 
arresting  remonstrances  with  unconverted  men."    Halyburton,  on  ~ 
dying  bed,  asked  that  one  of  these  letters  should  be  read  to  him, 
said,  "  That  is  a  book  I  would  commend  to  you  all ;  there  is  nfc^^re 
practical  religion  in  that  letter  than  in  a  book  of  large  volumes.11 
Baxter  exclaimed,  "  Hold  off  the  Bible,  such  a  book  the  world  n^Ter 
saw  the  like."     These  are  high  eulogies,  but  to  the  Christian  who   ^Mm 
reached  the  deeper  experiences  of  the  life  of  the   Spirit  thro"«igi» 
suffering  they  will  not  seem  too  high.    He  will  find  in  the  kxwk 
thoughts  more  precious  tban  rubies,  sweeter  than  nectar,  andoaow 
glowing  than  wine.    He  will  be  filled  with  wonder  as  he  reads  tlaaw 
outpourings  of  a  heart  wrought  into  a  white  heat  by  a  love  unquanfii- 
able,  pouring  out  its  innermost  thoughts  and  affections  with  a  "wild, 
unstudied  pathos,  regardless  of  the  cold  eyes  of  the  world,  anxioiw 
only  to  declare  itself,  as  eager  to  be  consumed  in  the  flames  that  burnt 
around  it ;  but  his  wonder  will  be  turned  into  yearning  desire ;  A* 
will  long  to  reach  the  same  heights  of  ardent  devotion,  and  to  be  filled 
with  the  same  self-consuming  love. 

These  Letters  do  not  claim  any  literary  excellence.  They  were  not 
written  for  publication.  Probably  they  would  not  have  been  preserved 
had  not  Robert  M*  Ward  carried  a  bundle  of  them  to  Holland  with  him, 
and  published  them  at  Rotterdam,  where  he  had  settled  as  a  minister 
of  a  Church.  They  were  first  published  in  1664,  about  three  yean 
after  Rutherford's  death,  under  the  title  of  "  Joshua  Redivivus ;  or, 
Mr.  Rutherford's  Letters/'  &c.     During  his  life,  when  he  heard  that 
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copies  of  them  had  been  widely  circulated,  and  collections  of  them 

made,  he  expressed  regret  that  this  had  been  done.    He  had  not  that 

horror  of  having  his  letters  preserved  which  Wordsworth  declared  he 

bad,  that,  to  prevent  it,  "  he  always  took  pains  to  make  them  as  bad 

and  doll  as  possible,"  but  Eutherford  thought  it  was  an  undue  liberty 

to  take  with  his  correspondence  with  his  friends.    Doubtless,  if  they 

had.  been  published  under  his  supervision,  many  of  the  literary 

blemishes  would  have  been  removed ;  but  he  might  have  rounded  off 

much  of  that  rugged  spontaneity  which  now  distinguishes  them,  and 

u*  which  consists  much  of  their  charm.     They  have  been  read  for 

more  than  two  centuries,  more  than  thirty  editions  of  them  have  been 

published,    and    they    may    be    found    in   nearly    all    libraries  in 

Christendom. 

One  feature  in  these  remarkable  effusions  is  the  ardent  love  which 

tte  writer  expresses  towards  the  unseen  Christ.    To   Rutherford, 

Christ  was  a  real,  living  person,  ever  near,  ever  interested  in  him 

*nd  in  his  work.     He  did  not  regard  Christ,  as  many  do  now,  a3  a  mere 

Cereal  shadow  passing  over    the  world's  life,  a  strange   historic 

personage,  half-hidden  by  a  cloud  of  myths,  an  emanation  of  the 

^ity  that  has  passed  back  into  the  unknowable,  but  he  was  a  Divine 

^srsonality,  who  could  be   trusted,    revered,    loved,    and   obeyed. 

j^Uierford's  was  a  clear  objective  mind.      Every  object  that  rose 

^ote  his  spiritual  yision  was  seen  actually  and  vividly.     Christ  Him- 

fjff  stood  before  him  unhidden  by  the  thin  veil  of  material  things. 

^*  presence  was  more  potent  to  stir  his  heart  than  all  that  he  saw 

T1^  his  fleshly  eyes.      He  had    a    poet's    power    to  realise  his 

^ions.    These  Letters  may  be  called  "  poems  in  prose."    Hi3  words 

**°  full  of  heart-music.     They  quiver  with  intensity  as  they  drop 

^°*fc  his  pen,  and  gleam  from  the  page  like  "  patines   of  bright 

Sold."    All  his  wealth  of  intellect,  all  his  strength  of  affection,  was 

5°Ured  out  at  the  feet  of  his  Master,  Christ.    His  language  seems 

**t*avagant  to  us  in  this  day,  and,  doubtless,  would  be  spoken  of  by 

^H  who  value  light  above  love  as  the  cant  of  an  enthusiast,  but  would 

J*  Hot  be  well  for  the  Church  if  in  this  age  there  was  more  passionate 

*°Ve  in  its  heart  towards  the  Eedeemer,  and  less  of  that  cold  criticism 

•***t  would  dissect  every  fact  of  His  life  to  discover  if,  after  all,  He  was 

^t  the  creation  of  His  age,  and  not  the  divine  love  manifest  in  the 

***h?  There  are  sentences  in  these  Letters,  we  must  admit,  that  are 

***ely  to  offend  a  highly-cultured  taste  ;  he  seems  to  speak  of  Christ, 

toftetimes,  as  if  his  communion  with  Him  was  marred  with  carnal 

UBJgination  and  vivid  pictures  of  Christ's  bodily  loveliness ;  but  the 

fare  that  shines  through  his  words  purifies  them,  and  makes  them 

bight  and  clean  with  its  own  sweet  lustre.     Christ  was  all  to  him, 
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he  would  even  go  to  sleep  speaking  of  Him,  and  his  dreams  wen  * 
His  unspeakable  beauty.  Love  made  his  pen  eloquent  and  k 
passioned.  Perhaps  no  uninspired  writer  has  ever  written  of  Ghii 
in  such  ardent  strains.  The  language  of  the  Song  of  Solomon  ban 
with  no  redder  flame.  Notioe  the  following:  "Oh  that  heavi 
within  and  without  and  the  earth  were  paper,  and  all  the  river 
fountains,  and  seas  were  ink,  and  I  able  to  write  all  the  paper  with 
and  without  full  of  His  praises,  and  love,  and  excellency  to  be  read  1 
man  and  angel ;  nay,  this  is  little,  I  owe  my  heaven  to  Christ,  and  i 
desire,  howbeit  I  should  never  enter  in  at  the  gates  of  the  ne 
Jerusalem,  to  send  my  love  and  my  praises  over  tlie  wall  to  Christ 
"  The  very  dust  that  falleth  from  Christ's  feet,  His  old  ragged  clothe 
His  knotty  and  black  cross,  are  sweeter  to  me  than  kings'  golden  crow 
and  their  time-eaten  pleasures."  "  Oh,  if  that  fair  One  would  ta 
the  mask  off  His  fair  face  that  I  might  see  Him !  A  kiss  of  His  thro* 
His  mask  is  half  a  heaven.  0  day,  dawn !  0  time,  run  fast !  0  bri< 
groom,  post — post  fast,  that  we  may  meet !  0  heaven,  cleave  in  t 
that  that  bright  face  and  head  may  set  itself  through  the  clouds."  * 
fair  sun,  and  fair  moon,  and  fair  stars,  and  fair  flowers,  and  fair  ros 
and  fair  lilies,  and  fair  creatures,  but  ten  thousand  thousand  times  fai 
Lord  Jesus !  Alas  !  I  wronged  Him  in  making  a  comparison  that  wi 
0  black  sun  and  moon,  but,  0  fair  Lord  Jesus !  0  black  flowers,  a 
block  lilies  and  roses,  but,  0  fair,  fair,  ever  fair,  Lord  Jesus !  0 
fair  things,  black  and  deformed  without  beauty  when  ye  are  bes 
that  fairest  Lord  Jesus !  0  black  heavens,  but  0  fair  Christ !  0  bb 
angels,  but  surpassingly  fair,  Lord  Jesus ! "  "  Let  heaven  and  ea 
be  consolidated  into  massy  and  pure  gold,  it  will  not  weigh 
thousandth  part  of  Christ's  love  to  a  soul,  even  to  me,  a  poor  prison* 
"  Put  ten  earths  into  one,  and  let  a  rose  grow  greater  than  ten  wl 
earths,  or  whole  worlds  ;  oh  what  beauty  would  be  in  it !  and  wha 
smell  it  would  cast !  But  a  blast  of  the  breath  of  that  fairest  Bos* 
all  God's  paradise,  even  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  one  look  of  i 
fairest  face  would  be  infinitely  in  beauty  and  smell  above  all  imaginJ 
and  created  glory."  Such  utterances  as  these  could  only  email 
from  a  heart  full  of  the  most  vehement  love.  The  cold  waters 
intellectual  pride  and  worldly  pleasure  have  nearly  quenched  sn 
love  in  the  Church  to-day.  Would  that  it  were  kindled  in  the  "pc 
stony  hearts  n  of  Christ's  followers  now,  that,  possessing,  as  it  may 
we  do,  a  clearer  perception  of  His  character  and  work,  there  might  n 
be  any  diminution  of  our  devotion  to  Him.  Love  in  believers  shoo 
always  surpass  knowledge.  There  are  many  sentences  in  these  Mb 
full  of  quaint,  homely  beauty — passages  which  charm  by  the  muffle 
their  diction  as  well  as  impress  the  mind  by  their  truth.    They  I 
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mattered  over  the  pages  like  flowers  upon  the  verdant  mead.    We 

will  gather  a  few.    "  If  we  knew  ourselves  well,  to  want  temptation 

is  the  greatest  temptation  of  all/1    "  Look  for  crosses,  and  while  it 

ia  fair  weather  mend  the  sales  of  your  ship."    •'  Death  is  the  last 

thief,  that  will  come  without  din  or  noise  of  feet,  and  take  our  souls. 

away,  and  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  time  and  face  eternity  ;  and  tho 

Lord  will  lay  together  the  two  sides  of  this  earthly  tabernacle,  and 

fold  U8  and  lay  us  by,  as  a  man  layeth  by  clothes  at  night,  and  put 

the  one  half  of  us  in  a  house  of  clay,  the  dark  grave,  and  the  other 

half    of  us  in  heaven  or  hell."     "Our  joys  hero  are  born  weeping, 

rather  than  laughing,  and  they  die  weeping."     "  I  see  this,  that  in 

prosperity  men's  conscience  will  not  start  at  small  sins."     •*  Every 

man  is  a  believer  in  daylight."  "  We  need  not  give  hire  to  God  to  take 

vengeance  on  His  enemies,  for  justice  worketh  without  hire."    "  Light 

and  the  saving  use  of  light  are  far  different."     "  Seeing  that  He 

"H>weth  our  willing  mind  to  serve  Him,  our  wages  and  stipend  is 

"^ming  to  the  fore  with  our  God,  even  as  some  sick  soldiers  get  pay 

w«en  they  are  bedfast,  and  not  able  to  go  to  the  field  with  others." 

Often  in  us,  complaining  is  but  a  humble  backbiting  and  traducing 

°*  Christ's  new  work  in  the  soul."  "  Build  your  nest  upon  no  tree  here, 

for  ye  we  God  has  sold  the  forest  to  Death,  and  every  tree  whereupon 

Ve  Would  rest>  is  ready  to  be  cut  down,  to  tho  end  we  may  flee  and 

nioimt  up,  and  build  upon  the  rock,  and  dwell  in  the  holes  of  the 

rock."    ♦«  I  think  love  hath  broad  shoulders  and  will  bear  many 

^k^gs,  and  yet  neither  faint,  nor  sweat,  nor  fall  under  the  burden." 

4  It  becometh  not  Christ  to  hold  any  man's  stirrup."  "  All  our  troubles 

^nae  through  Christ's  fingers,  and  thatHecasteth  sugar  among  them, 

*&d  casteth  in  some  ounce- weights  of  heaven,  and  of  the  spirit  of  glory 

^t  reeteth  on  suffering  believers,  into  our  cup,  in  which  there  is  no 

J*8**  of  hell."    "  God's  seed  will  come  to  God's  harvest."     These  are 

bQl;  a  few  of  his  striking  gems  of  thought  with  which  these  Letters 

abound.    The  pages  shine  like  the  mantle  of  Emetrius — 

"  With  rubies  thick,  and  sparkling  as  tho  fire ;" 

^^   none  can  take  up  the  book  and  read  only  for  a  few  minutes 
^thout  being  enriched  in  mind  and  heart. 

ptifferers  here  may  find  much  to  comfort  and  guide  them.  He 
"^IftUy  shows  the  workings  of  the  heart  under  the  afflictions  and 
^^ows  of  life,  traces  its  struggles,  and  describes  its  refuges,  meets 
***fa  a  firm  and  skilful  hand  the  doubts  which  then  arise,  and  leads 
*"*  sufferer  to  the  only  solace  of  the  wounded  heart,  namely,  to  faith, 
■™*t  in  a  world  redeemed  by  Christ,  all  suffering  that  comes  in  the 
¥ay  of  righteousness  or  for  the  truth,  can  only  be  the  harbinger  of 
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glory.     He  reminds  them  that  life's  thorns  bear  fragrant  roses,  that 
8 tones  that  were  placed  in  the  front  of  the  temple    "  were  most 
chiselled,"  that  trials  in  believers  only  "  broke  down  the  walls  of  their 
prison-house,"  and  proved  they  were  in  the  "way  of  receiving  the 
kingdom,  that  sickness  only  brought  the  "  great  Physician  to  oar  bed- 
side/' that  all  Christ's  crosses  were  perfumed,  and  that  if  sufferers 
would  only  take  them  up  handsomely  with  faith  and  courage  they 
would  find  them  "  such  a  burden  as  sails  are  to  a  ship  or  wings  to  a 
bird."     Many  of  his  friends  to  whom  these  letters  were  addressed  were 
sufferers.     Some  were  enduring  the  loss  of  all  things  for  the  truth,  as 
Mr.  Henry  Stewart,  of  Dublin ;  some  in  high  positions  who  were  being 
constantly    harassed  by    the    persecuting    spirit  of  the  time,  like 
Alexander  Gordon,  of  Earlston ;  some  were  enduring  long  and  unjust 
imprisonments,  like  Dr.  Alexander  Leigh  ton,  the  father  of  the  saintly 
archbishop  of  that  name ;  some  were  fellow  ministers,  driven  from  their 
livings,  as  he  had  been,  for  conscience  sake,  such  as  his  reverend  an 
loving  brother,  John  Nevay ;  some  were  saintly  women,  fellow-helper* 
in  the  Gospel,  enduring  much  for  the  truth,  like  Marion  M'Naught, 
bearing  up  bravely  under  sore^bereavement  and  domestic  trials, 
Lady  Kenmure.     Suffering  himself  he  knew  how  to  comfort  those  w 
were  in  sorrow,  and  he  was  ever  ready  to  give  them — 

"  Some  things  that  might  sweeten  gladness, 
In  the  very  gall  of  sadness. " 

Much  instruction  may  be  gained  from  these  Letters  on  the  aim 
doctrines  of  grace  and  faith.  Some  of  the  aspects  of  theological  tru 
that  he  argued  for  and  wrote  on  with  much  fervour  are  of  little 
sequence  now,  but  the  truth  that  we  are  saved  by  grace  only  thro 
faith,  which  he  taught  with  wonderful  clearness  and  force,  remains^ 
important  as  ever.     The  heart  of  his  theology  can  never  be  obsolete. 
is    vital    to-day,    and    will  remain  so  as   long  as  time  lasts, 
insists  on  a  divine  work  being  necessary  before  the  soul  can  Xivc 
on    faith    in    Christ    and    holy    living.      The  questions  which     -£** 
addresses  to   his   correspondents   are   heart-searching.      As  the    i*2' 
shining  of  the  Lord,  he  sends  the  truth  into  the  innermost  chamber^ 
of  their  souls,  and  would  make  them  follow  the  light  until  they  hui 
discovered  their  sins  and  cried  out  against  them.    He  fears  that  manf 
are  healed  too  quickly,  "  beguiled  with  false  hide  grown  over  old  sins" 
and  thinking  they  are  cured,  when  the  corruption  festers  still  within 
them.     Mere  professors  find  little  mercy  at  his  hands.   He  says  thai 
they  are  but  '*  leaky  vessels  fair  before  the  wind,"  and  that  the  first 
storm  will  sink  them.    We  need  to  search  ourselves  "  twice  a  day  and 
oftener  with  candles."     We  must  not  deceivo  ourselves  by  taking 
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'  conversion  on  trust/ *  or  supposing  we  are  saved  if  we  have  never 
***d ««  a  sick  night  for  sin."   "  Think  not,"  he  writes  to  his  parishioners 
* that  the  common  gate  of  serving  God,  as  neighbours  and  others  do, 
^M  bring  you  to  heaven.     Few,  few  are  saved.    The  devil's  court  is 
*hick  and  many ;  he  hath  the  greatest  number  of  mankind  for  his 
^sals.  I  know  this  world  is  a  forest  of  thorns  in  the  way  to  heaven, 
but  you  must  go  through  it.    Acquaint  yourself  with  the  Lord,  hold 
^t  Christ,  hear  His  voice  only,  bless  His  name,  sanctify  and  keep  holy 
^k  day,  keep  the  new  commandment,  '  Love  one  another,'  let  the 
**o/y  Spirit  dwell  in  your  bodies,  and  be  clean  and  holy  ;  love  not  the 
^rld,  He  not,  love  and  follow  truth,  learn  to  know  God."  Again :  "  Oh 
*&*ke  your  haven  sure,  and  try  how  ye  come  by  conversion,  that  it  be 
**°t  stolen  goods  in  a  white,  a  well-lustred  profession  !     A  white  skin 
°re^    old  wounds  maketh  an  undercoating  conscience ;  false  under- 
**&&*?  not.  seen  is  dangerous ;  and  that  is  a  leak  and  rift  in  the 
^ttojn  0f  an  enlightened  conscience  often  falling  and  sinning  against 
light.  Woe,  woe,  is  me  that  the  holy  profession  of  Christ  is  made  a 
8  ^^^  garment  by  many  to  bring  home  a  vain  fame,  and  Christ  is  made 
~     s^ive  men's  ends ;  that  this  is  as  it  were  to  stop  an  oven  with  the 
x**£f*«  robes.7*    He  has  little  patience  with  the  "  world's  negative  holi- 
ness _*»    Believers  must  despise  the  world's  opinions  and  trample  its 
P^^^sxires  under  their  feet.     They  must  be  in  it  as  kings  not  slaves. 
c  **^^  must  see  that  it  is  only  "  a  drifting  feather,"  "  a  night  shadow," 
^  I>assing  wind,"  "a  clay-crumbling  idol,"  "a  worm-eaten  apple," 
^  dead  hanged  man,"  and  live  for  the  ever-abiding  and  solid  glories 
^^icl  the  soul  alone  can  perceive  and  possess.     The  unseen  to  him 
^^s  the  substance,  the  seen  the  shadow.    He  felt  that  what  he  saw 
^^^^nd  him  was  a  vain   show,  ever  changing  and  passing  away,  and 
***^t  lug  true  life  could  only  be  nourished  by  the  invisible  and  divine, 
***<i  to  possess  that  life  in  all  its  fulness,  to  eschew  the  world  that  only 
^^^lised  and  lessened  it,  and  to  dwell  in  that  spiritual  world  of  ideas 
***<!  divine  manifestations  that  unfolded  and  increased  it,  was  his  con- 
s****t  aim.     To  ever  distrust  and  deny  that  wretched  u house-idol" 
^^>  to  receive  and  use  the  grace  of  God,  to  live  in  perfect  communion 
^th  Christ,  to  witness  for  Him  in  the  face  of  all  opposition,  and  even 
"*  die  for  Him  if  death  would  exalt  Him,  and  hasten  His -reign  in  this 
****k  earth,  were  the  purposes  that  animated  him  and  which  he  sought 
fo  awaken  in  others.     And  it  is  because  his  letters  are  so  full  of  these 
peat  spiritual  ideas  that  we  recommend  their  perusal  to   everyone 
that  is  seeking  to  live  the  deeper  life  of  the  soul. 
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ROBERT  HALL/ 

DR.  OLINTHUS  GREGORY  and  John  Foster  had  made  us  familiar 
with  Hall.     The  reading  of  the  great  man's  works,  a  little  after 
their  publication  by  Henry  G.  Bonn,  in  1816,  had  given  us  views 
and  feelings  never  to  be  taken  from  us  ;  but  Mr.  Hood's  narrative  has 
given  us  a  by-path  and  fireside  fellowship  with  Hall.     We  are  brought 
near  to  him  by  a  tender  hand  and  a  cheery  voice.  It  was  our  intention 
to  refer  to  this  book  in  "  Current  Literature/'  but  a  friend  suggested 
another  course,   namely,    selecting   portions  from  it,  and  without 
extended  comment.     Very  delicately,  and  with  studied  reserve,  does 
Mr.  Hood  notice  the  two  attacks  of  insanity  which  brought  down  to 
the  dust,  like  an  eagle  with  despoiled  plumago  and  broken  wing,  the 
lofty  intellect  of  Hall.     We  read  of  one  of  the  stateliest,  if  not  the 
most  stately,  of  all  the  children  of  genius  who  stood  along  this  deaoi 
way  of  darkened  mind  :  mind  wandering  without  the  pilot  will,  all  ii 
great  powers  obscured,  its  rays  and  solar  splendours  suffering  eclipse 
The  sceptre  has  dropped  from  the  grasp  of  the  will :  the  dread 
fear  of  departing  intalligcnce  must  have  been  especially   fearful 
him.     Surely  that  which  a  great  writer  has  expressed  for 
assumes  a  more  tender  meaning  if  we  can  think  of  it  as  the  prayer  o/ 

such  a  sufferer  as  Hall : — 

"  Hark !  the  awe- whispering  prayer,  ( God  spare  my  mind ! ' 
Dust  unto  dust,  the  mortal  to  the  olod, 
But  the  high  place,  the  altar  that  has  shrined 
Thine  image — spare,  O  God.M 

In  a  most  affecting  letter  from  his  distinguished  friend  Mackint^^^ 
addressed  to  Hall,  and  here  printed,  we  read  of  his  insanity  as     *'  a 
momentary  blindness,  produced  by  the  fixed  contemplation  of  obj 
too  bright  for  human  vision.     I  may  say  in  this  case,  in  a  far  grac 
-sense  than  that  in  which  the  words  were  originally  spoken  by   oW 
.great  poet*: — 

'  And  yet 
The  light  that  led  astray  was  light  from  heaven.* " 

On  the  matter  of  strict  communion,  against  which  all  readers    *& 
Hall's  works  know  that  he  wrote  most  strongly,  Mr.  Hood  says :  "  &° 
Church  has  the  right  to  establish  terms  of  communion  which  are  &ot 
terms  of  salvation.     And  really,  as  has  been  said,  the  principle  Beet**6 
obvious  and  self-evident.    An  old  saint  once  exclaimed,  '  What  h** 
Satan  done  ?    What  is  become  of  the  communion  of  saints?    ThoS* 
who  could  formerly  suffer  together  cannot  now  rit  together  at  their 

♦  "Men  Worth  Remembering.     Robert  Hall."     By  Rev.  E.  Paxtok  Hood. 
(London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. ) 
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father's  table ! '   The  pamphlets  of  Mr.  Hall,  in  reply  to  the  followers 
*>f  strict  communion,  are  impressed  by  his  large  catholicity  of  heart, 
^&d  his  pleadings  are  urged  by  eloquence,  lightened  by  the  delicate 
shafts  of  a  chastened  satire  and  wit.     '  Reflect/  he   says,  *  on  the 
^normoos  impropriety  of  demanding  a  greater  uniformity  amongst  the 
^ndidates  for  admission  into  the  Church  militant  than  is  requisite  for 
tftaion  with  the  Church  triumphant — of  claiming  from  the  faithful, 
^iuJe  encompassed  with  darkness  and  imperfection,  more  harmony 
*Bd  correctness  of  sentiment  than  is  necessary  to  qualify  them  to  sit 
<*owu  ^ritb  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  of 
pretending  to  render  a  Christian  society  an  enclosure  more  sacred  and 
*>ore  difficult  of  access  than  the  abode  of  the  Divine  Majesty ;  and  of 
lasting  every  little  Baptist  teacher  with  the  prerogative  of  repelling 
from  hig  communion  a  Howe,  a  Laighton,  or  a  Brainerd,  whom  the 
-k°rd  of  Glory  will  welcome  to  His  presence."     We  have  quoted  else- 
where, in  this  No.  of  the  Magazine,  the  opinions  of  eminent  American 
<"Viues  on  this  subject,  perfectly  agreeing  with  Mr.  Hall's. 

™he  best  chapter  in  Mr.  Hood's  sketch  has  to  do  with  the  charac- 
^^stics  of  Mr.  Hall  as  a  speaker.  We  read:  "Hall  was  probably 
^Q  greatest  sacred  orator  of  all  time.  .  .  .  His  biographer,  Dr.  Olinthus 
^regory,  somewhere  speaks  of  his  sermons  as  *  dazzling  miracles,' 
***^  this  really  seems  to  have  been  the  impression  he  conveyed  to 
matly  various  orders  of  mind.  His  eloquence,  though  redundant,  was 
n°t  the  less  pure,  but  it  seemed  to  bear  along  upon  its  stream  the 
stxWirnest  emanations  of  mind,  resembling  the  noblest  elements  of 
na^ire  in  grandeur,  in  beauty,  and  in  energy.  Men,  after  they  had 
Aea*d  him,  said  that  his  words  were  like  the  light  which  fills  the 
Trx***inent,  the  tints  which  adorn  the  dew,  and  the  rapid  and  irresis- 
tible flash  which  strikes  and  melts  while  it  illumines." 

Some  of  Hall's  "  conversational  remarks,''  to  use  Dr.  Gregory's 

^**Is,  showed  great  penetration  and  a  just  estimate  of  character. 

*^at  was  very  fine,"  says  Mr.  Hood,  "  when  some  one  spoke  to  him 

**  *otne  lady  of  his  acquaintance  : '  Sir,'  said  he,  *  she  has  the  manners 

°*  a  court,  and  the  piety  of  a  convent.'     And  his  estimate  of  Mrs. 

^**Uiah  More  is  very  well  known.  When  he  was  asked  if  her  manners 

****  striking,  he  replied :  •  Nothing  strikinff,  certainly  not ;  her  manners 

***  too  perfectly  proper  to  be  striking.     Striking  manners  are  bad 

^^^^fcners,  you  know ;  she  is  a  perfect  lady,  and  studiously  avoids  those 

Peculiarities  and  eccentricities    which  constitute  striking  manners.' 

Be  had  a  great  admiration  for  Dr.  Chalmers ;  but  when  he  was  forced 

into  &  critical  estimate,  everyone  must  have  felt  that  was  a  happy 

Jamming  up  of  the  Doctor's  pulpit  style :  "lis  mind  seems  to  move 

on  lunges,  not  on  wheels ;  there  is  incessant  motion,  but  no  progress.' ' ' 
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We  are  told,  respecting  Mr.  Hall's  intended  marriage,  that  he  "called 
one  afternoon  at  the  house  of  a  married  lady,  one  of  his  intimate 
friends,  and  after  the  usual  pleasant  interchange  of  greetings,  be 
said :  'And  now,  my  dear  madam,  I  want  to  take  yon  into  a  secret; 
I  hope  I  am  going  to  be  married  ! '    *  Oh,  my  dear  Mr.  Hall,  lam  so 
glad ;    we  shall  all  be   so  glad !     And  who  is  the  lady  ? '    '  WeH' 
said  Mr.  Hall,  *  I  know  her,  and  you  know  her  very  well,  but  I  aid 
not  accepted  yet,  and,  in  fact,  I  have  not  spoken  to  her.'    The  Uij 
smiled,  and  thought  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  the  issue 
would  be  when  the  proposal  was  made.     'But  who  is  the  lady?* 
'  Well,  now,'  said  Mr.  Hall,  '  that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  come  to 
speak  to  you    first;    it  is  your  maid,  madam.'      'What,  Mary?' 
Well,  the  lady  did  not  seem  particularly  startled,  for  Mary  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  those  women,  now,  alas !  too  few,  and  becoming 
smaller  in  number  year  by  year,  who,  in  their  humble  sphere,  adoro 
a  household.    '  I  have  felt  it  due  to  you,  madam/  said  Mr.  Hall,  'to 
call  this  afternoon  to  ask  your  permission  to  speak  to  her  in  yoar 
house.'     '  Oh,  certainly,  Mr.  Hall,'  said  the  lady,  'if you  have  mads 
up  your  mind ; '   and  she  proceeded  to  speak  with  a  great  deal  of 
approbation  and  affection  of  her  humble  friend,  and  continued:  'I 
will  leave  this  room  and  send  Mary  to  you  directly,  Mr.  Hall.'   *?7 
no  means,  madam,  by  no  means,1  said  the  courteous  and  high-miB<M 
gentleman, '  it  is  my  duty  to  go  to  Mary,  and  if  I  have  your  permis- 
sion, I  shall  go  at  once  into  the  kitchen  to  see  her.'    And  so  Mr* 
Hall  went.    We  don't  know  how  our  old  friend  became  possessed  of 
the  particulars  of  so  tender  a  conversation,  but  he  told  us,  as  sees* 
very   natural,   that,  sitting  down   in  the  kitchen,  Mr.  Hall  said: 
'  Well,  Mary,  you  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? '    Mary  believed  tW 
she  did :  and  then  some  other  similar  words,  and  then  the  tender 
question,  *  And,  Mary,  do  you  think  you  can  love  me  t '    All  the  reri 
must  be  left  to  the  reader's  imagination,  or  his  familiarity  with  suck 
scenes  and  circumstances,  but  this  we  believe  to  be  the  story  of  Hi. 
Hall's  courtship." 
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AND  MUSIC. 

No.  II. 

AS  regards  workmanship  he  has  few  equals  and  no  superiors.  He 
is  master  of  that  technical  finish  without  which  no  poetry  is  now 
acceptable  as  a  work  of  art.  Those  who  knew  him  in  youth  tell  u* 
how  he  was  wont  in  those  days  to  bend  his  thought  upon  expression 
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expression's  sake.  Rhythm,  melody,  colour,  were  his  first  aim. 
met  led  him  to  construct  his  machinery  before  he  tried  to  build.. 
b  known,  we  still  hold  to  our  opinion,  that  he  is  a  born  tamer  of 
rds.  Like  Michael  Angelo,  in  whose  hands  marble  was  said  to  be 
able,  he  bends  our  language  into  whatever  form  the  subject 
ooands.  He  has  an  absolute  mastery  of  that  fine  old  English  which 
nereon  has  pronounced  "  a  stern  and  dreadful  language."  Such  is 
3  knowledge  of  his  mother-tongue,  that  he  can  select  with  the  ease 
genius  the  word  best  suited  to  express  his  idea  or  thought.  Language 
bis  kingdom,  and  he  rules  it  like  a  despot.  His  use  of  metaphor  and 
mile  is  noteworthy.  *'With  respect  to  this  particular  and  very 
itical  gift,"  writes  the  Et.  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  "it  seems  to  us 
at  he  may  challenge  comparison  with  almost  any  poet,  either  of 
uientor  modern  times."  The  metaphors  of  his  poetry  are  not  mere 
"laments,  stuck  on,  and  which  might  be  taken  off  without  detriment 
the  thought.  They  are  not  what  clothes  are  to  the  body,  but  what 
»  Wy  is  to  the  life — born  with  it. 

His  poems  may  be  arranged,  as  regards  style,  under  two  principal 
visions:  the  Pure,  which  is  sometimes  called  the  classical;  and  the 
mate. 

Under  the  first  division — the  pure  style — we  arrange  such  poems 
1  describe  their  subject  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  i.e.,  with  the  exact 
&ount  of  accessory  circumstances  which  is  necessary  to  bring  it 
"fore  the  mind  in  perfection,  and  no  more.  Now  such  is  the  terse- 
*8  of  expression  in  some  of  his  poems  that  we  could  not  omit  a 
Ogle  sentence,  not  a  word  even,  without  marring  the  structure  of 
&  piece.  He  writes  as  if  his  ideas  were  shy  of  the  furniture  of  words, 
d  his  thoughts  could  be  best  conveyed  by  suggestions.  He  trusts 
the  reader's  learning  to  unravel  the  meaning  of  his  light  analogy  or 
p  allusion. 

Jh»  ornate,  on  the  contrary,  works  by  accumulation  and  aggrega- 
te   It  clothes  its  subject  in  the  richest  and  most  attractive  dress  it 

command.  Nothing  is  spared  in  the  way  of  imagery,  illustration, 

circumstance  that  it  will  bear.  This  is  Tennyson's  forte.  For 
last  twenty-five  years  he  has,  by  general  consent,  been  allowed  to 

his  stand  at  the  head  of  the  art  school,  i.e.,  of  poets  who  largely 
ace  their  effect  by  harmonising  scenery  and  detail  with  the  emo- 
i  or  impassioned  action  of  their  verse.    As  an  illustrative  speci- 

of  the  ornate  style  we  quote  u  Enooh  Arden."  The  story,  simply 

,  is  this.  A  sailor  who  sells  fish,  meets  with  an  accident,  is  unablo 

rork,  gets  miserable  through  fear  that  his  wife  will  be  reduced  to 

gary,  and  his  children  to  shame,  gives  up  selling  fish,  goes  a  long 

ige  to  sea,  is  wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  stays  there  several  years 

x 
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on  his  return  home  finds  his  wife  married  to  a  miller,  speaks  to  the 
landlady  on  the  subject,  and  dies.    Told  in  a  simple,  unadorned  style 
this  story  would  not  occupy  six  pages,  whereas  Tennyson  has  spread 
it  over  thirty-four.    (I  quote  from  the  Cabinet  Edition  of  his  works.) 
Still,  no  one  thinks  it  too  long,  for  it  is  a  rich  and  splendid  piece  of 
imagery  and  illustration.     A  word  on  the  defects  of  this  method  of 
intense  elaboration  ;  for,  like  all  systems,  it  has  defects.     We  note  at 
times  a  lack  of  spontaneity — a  sense  of  effort  which  breaks  the  charm. 
The  words  are  in  their  places ;  but  you  see  they  were  put  there,  they 
did  not  grow  there.     They  have  little  of  the  wild  witching  graces  of 
freedom.    Immortal  stanzas  leaped  from  the  pen  of  Burns.     Scott 
composed  parts  of  "  Marmion  "  in  jubilant  gallops  along  the  sea-shore; 
Coleridge  liked  to  compose  in  walking  over  uneven  ground,  or  breaking 
through  the  straggling  branches  of  a  copse  wood ;  Wordsworth  always 
wrote,  if  he  could,  walking  up  and  down  a  straight  gravel  walk  or  in 
Some  spot  where  the  continuity  of  his  verse  met  with  no  outward 
interruption  ;  but  for  Alfred  Tennyson,  the  one  spot  above  all  other  is 
his  study.  Though  Poet  Laureate,  and  much  tempted  by  enterprising 
publishers,  who  know  what  the  public  like,  he  cannot  be  accused  of 
writing  to  order.    He  has  the  cool  shrewdness  to  wait  for  inspiration. 
Instead  of  driving  his  genius  like  a  slave,  he  waits  reverently  upon  it 
as  its  amanuensis.  Of  some  writers  it  may  be  said,  they  wrote  as  they 
were  moved  by  want,  or  by  their  publishers :  of  him  it  must  be  said  he 
writes  as  moved  by  his  inspiring  genius.  He  has  written  for  the  same 
reason  that  he  has  eaten  bread,  because  it  was  the  real  craving  of 
nature.  "  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade  "  was  written  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  incident  which  it  commemorates  ;    *'  The 
Defence  of  Lucknow,"  another  of  his  spirit-stirring  ballads,  twenty- 
three  years  after  the  event  it  celebrates. 

The  possession  of  poetical  genius  is  no  guarantee  of  equal  excellence 
in  every  production.    All  writers  are  more  or  less  unequal,  and  pods 
are  perhaps  more  unequal  than  prose  writers.  Coleridge  sang  at  times 
as  if  the  spirit  of  beauty  and  music  sat  upon  his  lips,  and  ftt  times  his 
limping  stanzas  amazed  by  their  baldness  his  most  indulgent  admirera. 
Tennyson  is  no  exception  to  this  common  infirmity.  Bearing  in  mind  his 
great  command  of  language,  I  have  never  been  able  quite  to  forgive  him 
for  occasional  obscurity.  Now  and  then  one  comes  upon  an  expression 
that  can  only  be  understood  by  giving  to  it  as  muoh  thought  as  he 
might  bestow  upon  a  controverted  passage  in  an  ancient  author.  This 
is  a  defect.    Still  in  estimating  the  quality  of  a  banquet  no  one  t^i^W 
of  making  it  to  rest  on  the  excellence  or  defect  of  a  single  dish.  Every 
dish  cannot  be  mado  to  suit  all  tastes.    The  merit  of  the  entertain- 
ment is  decided  by  the  impression  left  on  the  whole  party  when  each 
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has  helped  himself  to  what  he  liked  best.  In  a  long  poem  or  book 
each  reader  finds  this  or  that  part  comparatively  uninteresting,  but 
his  final  judgment  represents  his  general  impression  on  the  whole. 

No  man  can  claim  a  place  among  first-class  poets  who  is  not  master  of 
that  musical  use  of  words  which  excite  pleasan  t  emotion  independently 
of  their  sense  or  logical  construction.  Well,  oar  author  has  the  requisite 
of  a  great  poet  —Mum.  The  reader  is  conscious  of  a  strange,  I  was 
going  to  say  dreamy,  sense  of  enjoyment,  as  if  lying  upon  warm  grass 
on  a  summer  day,  while  the  forest  songsters  sing  in  concert  all  around* 
How  deep  is  the  magic  of  sound  may  be  learned  by  breaking  up  some 
of  those  sweet  verses  into  prose.  The  operation  has  been  compared 
to  gathering  dew-drops,  that  shine  like  jewels  upon  the  flowers,  but 
run  into  water  in  the  hand.  The  elements  remain,  but  the  sparkle  is 
gone.  All  the  treasures  of  sweet  and  solemn  sound  are  at  his  com- 
mand. As  a  specimen  of  Tennyson's  music  we  cite  "  The  Brook." 
Let  the  following  stanzas  be  read  aloud  :  — 

"  I  come  from  haunts  of  coot  and  hero, 
I  make  a  sudden  sally, 
And  sparkle  out  among  the  fern, 
To  bicker  down  a  valley. 

By  thirty  hills  I  hurry  down, 

Or  slip  between  the  ridges, 
By  twenty  thorps,  a  little  towr, 

And  half  a  hundred  bridges. 

Till  last  by  Philip's  farm  I  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

Bat  I  go  on  for  ever. 

I  slip,  I  slide,  I  gloom,  I  glance, 

Among  my  skimming  shallows ; 
I  make  the  netted  sunbeam  dance 

Against  my  sandy  shallows. 

I  murmur  under  moon  and  stars 

In  brambly  wildernesses ; 
I  linger  by  my  shingly  bars ; 

I  loiter  round  my  cresses. 

And  out  again  I  curve  and  flow 

To  join  the  brimming  river, 
For  men  may  come  and  men  may  go, 

Bat  I  go  on  for  ever." 

'Wli&t  music  I  Not  music  set  to  it3  lines :  but  music  ringing  in  its 

WOkL8.     Were  we  to  liken  our  poets  to  musicians,  we  should  say  that 

fcs  truly  as  Milton  is  lord  of  the  organ,  with  all  its  mighty  utterance* 

%r%A   solemn  'modulations,  Tennyson  is  master  of  the  harp,  with  its 

tones.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  a  man  may  possess  this  faculty 
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who  has  no  real  ear  for  music.  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  musically,  and 
yet  he  expressly  affirms  in  his  biography,  that  his  mother  being 
anxious  to  have  all  her  children  taught  psalmody,  the  incurable 
defects  of  his  voice  and  ear  drove  his  teacher  to  despair.  All  know 
that  Thomas  Hood,  though  endowed  with  the  most  delicate  perception 
of  rhythm,  and  melody  of  versifying,  and  the  most  acute  instinct  for 
any  jarring  syllable  or  word,  had  yet  not  the  slightest  ear  for  music. 
Another  characteristic  of  Tennyson's  teaching  is  his  power  of  suggest- 
ing consolatory  thoughts  to  the  suffering.  Having  learned  from  experience 
that  there  is  power  in  the  soul  to  transmute  calamity  into  an 
occasion  and  nutriment  of  moral  strength  and  triumphant  virtue,  he 
is  able  to  speak  with  authority  on  these  matters.  How  comforting  as 
well  as  instructive  are  his  remarks  on  the  messengers  of  change  :— 

"  The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world." 

This  is  sound  philosophy,  for  the  changeful  lot  that  our  lower  instincts 
so  deprecate  is  in  truth  the  very  discipline  by  which  God  would  draw 
us  to  Himself.  To  all  whom  deep  grief  and  an  aching  sense  of  loss 
have  driven  forth  in  quest  of  consolation,  we  recommend  the  study  of 
"In  Memoriam."  Its  language  is  tender  in  the  extreme,  such  as  a 
sister  might  use  to  a  brother  deeply  loved.  As  you  read  it,  note  his 
manly  recognition  of  the  fruit  and  profit  of  baffled  love — his  noble 
suggestions  of  the  future — his  heart-soothing  and  heart-chastening 
thoughts  of  what  the  dead  was,  and  of  what  he  is,  and  of  what  one  who 
has  been  and  still  is  in  contact  with  him  ought  to  be.  Indeed,  whether 
he  treats  of  the  passing  away  of  little  Alice,  "  The  Queen  o*  the  May,1' 
or  of  Emmie,  the  patient  sufferer  in  the  children's  hospital,  who  after 
calling  upon  God  for  help,  put  her  arms  out  upon  the  counterpane 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  might  easily  find  the  bed  on  which  she  lay,  or  of 
his  friend  Arthur  Hallam,  who  was  more  than  a  brother  to  him,  and 
whose  "  unused  example  from  the  grave  reach  out  dead  hands  to  com- 
fort him,"  there  is  the  same  glow  of  hope,  the  same  feeling  that  they 
are  not  lost,  but  gone  before.  What  parent  has  not  called  to  mind, 
when  standing  beside  the  grave  of  a  loved  child,  the  words  with 
which  Alice  strove  to  comfort  her  sobbing  mother  ? — 

•*  If  I  can  I'll  come  again,  mother,  from  out  my  resting-place, 
Tho*  you'll  not  see  me,  mother,  I  shall  look  upon  your  faoe, 
Tho'  I  cannot  speak  a  word,  I  shall  harken  what  yon  say, 
And  he  often,  often  with  you,  when  you  think  I'm  far  away." 

Again,  every  page  bears  the  imprass  of  Tndh.  Not  the  branch  of 
a  tree,  nor  the  shifting  colours  on  sea  or  sky  will  be  found  described 
in  his  pages  otherwise  than  as  the  eye  sees  for  itself,  at  the  season 
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of  which  the  poet  writes.    It  is  obvious  that  he  takes  a  keen  interest 
not  only  in  the  general  outlines  of  objects,  but  in  their  minutest  par- 
ticulars and  gentlest  gradations.    I  should  say  that  he  belongs  to  the 
pre-Raphaelite  school,  i.e.,  a  certain  group  of  poets  and  painters  who 
have  come  to  be  thus  designated  because  of  their  vigorous  protest  in 
favour  of  truth  in  nature  and  heart,  of  open  eyes  and  faithful  observa- 
tion in  artistic  critics  and  students,  as  against  conventionalities  of  all 
kinds.     He  is  absolutely  faithful  to  nature  and  truth  in  his  pictures  of 
the  earth,  its  scenes  and  seasons.  A  man  much  inferior  to  him,  a  man 
of  limited  acquaintance  with  nature,  might  write  one  excellent  delinea- 
tion, as  a  poor  man  may  have  one  bright  shilling :   real  opulence 
consists  in  having  many.    Even  so  in  the  works  of  the  Poet  Laureate. 
Yon  have  the  constant  and  almost  unconscious  allusion  which  implies 
familiarity.     As  a  word-painter  of  English  sceuery  he  is  intensely 
true.     He  stands  before  us  as  the  High  Priest  of  nature.    He  hears 
her  secrets  and  interprets  her  mandates  for  us  who  stand  in  the  outer 
court.   A  critic  speaking  of  English  poets  once  said, "  Chaucer  describes 
men  and  things  as  they  are ;  Shakespeare,  as  they  would  be  under  the 
circumstances  supposed;  Spenser,  as  we  would  wish  them  to  bo; 
Milton, as  they  ought  to  be;  and  Shelley,  as  they  never  can  be:"  may 
we  not  add,  Tennyson  describes  them  as  they  are,  and  as  the  adoption 
of  New  Testament  principles  would  make  them.    No  true  poet  omits 
the  common  people  from  his  calculations.     They  are  the  very  root  and 
core  of  society.    The  roof  is  more  dependent  upon  the  foundation  than 
the  foundation  is  upon  the  roof.     Our  poet  is  peculiarly  felicitous  in 
vindicating  the  sacredness  of  our  common  humanity.     He  goes  to  the 
heart  of  things  :  hence  a  pauper,  if  resolute  and  high-minded,  is  far 
more  interesting,  and  worthy  of  greater  respect,  than  the  duke  of  twenty 
descents  who  is  nothing  but  a  duke.     For  such  as  have  the  wealth  of 
a  millionaire  and  the  manners  of  a  stable  boy,  he  carries   a  whip  of 
many  thongs. 

Poetry  has  a  natural  alliance  with  our  best  affections.  True,  it  has 
been  made  the  instrument  of  vice,  but  when  genius  thus  stoops,  it  dims 
its  fire  and  parts  with  much  of  its  power.  Strains  of  pure  feeling,  touches 
of  tenderness,  sympathy  with  suffering  virtue,  bursts  of  indignation 
at  the  hypocrisies  of  the  world,  are  to  be  found  in  works  whose 
tendencies  as  a  whole  are  morally  unhealthy,  thus  showing  how  hard 
it  is  for  a  gifted  spirit  to  divorce  itself  wholly  from  what  is  good.  In 
its  legitimate  and  highest  efforts  the  tendency  and  aim  of  our  best 
poetry  is  to  make  us  feel  truly  and  act  nobly.  Posterity  will  award 
heavy  damages  to  writers  who  corrupt  the  stream  from  which  it  must 
drink-  For  such  offence  no  rebuke  is  too  stern.  The  one  thing  that 
Wordsworth  special  comfort  when  bowed  down  with  domestic 
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sorrow  and  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  was  the  thought  that  none  oft 
his  works,  written  since  the  days  of  early  youth,  contained  a  line  lie 
would  wish  to  blot  out  because  it  pandered  to  the  baser  passions  of  our 
nature.  "  This/'  said  the  old  man,  "  is  a  comfort  to  me,  I  can  do  no 
mischief  by  my  works  when  I  am  gone."    And— 

"  This  laurel  greener  from  the  brow 
Of  him  that  utter 'd  nothing  base," 

Wordsworth,  successor  in  the  Laureateship,  has  held  and  guarded  from 
impurity  with  all  the  rigour  of  a  judge  and  the  fervour  of  a  saint. 
This  is  the  more  praiseworthy  as  he  has  trodden  upon  ground  which 
is  shppery  to  any  foot.  The  chastity  and  moral  elevation  of  his 
poetry  deserve  our  warmest  commendation.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  also  that  Tennyson  has  given  us  the  psychological  poetry  of  his 
own  inner  history.  His  deepest  personality  is  in  his  books.  His 
poetry  abounds  with  the  finer  sanctities  of  thought.  It  ennobles  the 
life  as  well  as  purifies  the  taste.  It  teaches  us  to  see,  think,  and  feel 
rightly,  and  therefore  to  become  more  actively  and  securely  virtuous. 
It  co-operates  with  all  the  benign  tendencies  in  human  nature  and 
society.  Its  highest  praise  is  that  it  exalts  us  and  puts  us  in  a  higher 
mood  than  that  in  which  we  live  habitually.  It  awakens  not  mere 
enjoyment,  but  desire ;  aspiration  rather  than  contentment ;  '*  and," 
to  use  the  words  of  a  French  critic,  "  you  could  close  his  book  and 
straight  away,  without  sense  of  contrast,  hear  the  grave  voice  of  the 
master,  who  before  his  kneeling  domestics  reads  family  prayer." 

(To  be  continued,) 
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BEFOEE  us  we  have  a  strictly  professional  book,  one  of  great 
value  :  A  Critical  Lexicon  and  Concordance  to  the  English  and 
Greek  New  Testament ;  together  with  an  Index  of  Greek  Words  and 
several  Appendices.  By  the  Rev.  Ethelbebt  W.  Bullxnqxb,  81 
Stephen's,  Walthamstow.  (London :  Longmans,  Green  &  Go.) 
It  is  a  bulky  volume,  consisting  of  more  than  one  thousand  page* 
large  octavo,  simple  in  plan,  concise  in  definitions,  practical  in  teach- 
ing, with  evidence — in  the  accuracy  found  in  every  portion  of  it— of 
arduous  toil  and  unremitting  care.  We  have  here  the  fruit  of  nine 
years.  As  is  stated  in  the  dedication,  it  is  designed  for  English  Bible 
students,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  understood  also  by  those  who 
are  unacquainted  with  Greek.  It  often  occurs  in  the  New  Testament, 
as  the  author  states,  that  the  same  English  word  is  used  in  the  trans- 
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lation   of  several  Greek  words.    We  are  very  instructively  told  that 

the  Christian  would  not  confuse  his  "  standing  "  with  his  "  state  "  if 

he  knew  that  in  Eph.  i  6  the  word  "  accepted1''  denoted  that  which 

God  has  made  us  by  grace,  lovely  and  acceptable,  and  that  in  2  Cor.  v.  9, 

"  we    labour    that    .    .    .    we  may  be  accepted  of  Him,"  denoted 

simply  well-pleasing.    We  should  see  at  once  that  we  do  not  and  need 

not  labour  to  become  accepted,  but  that  we  do  labour  to  please  Him  well 

because  we  are  accepted.    We  cannot  do  better  than  place  before  our 

readers   examples  furnished  by  the  author  himself,  under  "  Directions 

for  Use."      The  student  is  supposed  to  be  "  reading  John  v.  89,  and 

wishes  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  Search  ;'  he  turns  to  that 

word,  finds  the  reference,  which  shows  him  that  No.  1a  is  the  word 

so  translated,  and  he  learns  that  he  is  commanded  to  trace  or  track  the 

Scriptures*  as  a  dog  does  in  hunting  game  ;  or  he  is  reading  Acts  xvii. 

2,  and   refers  to  this  word,  where  he  finds  that  when  the  Bereans 

**  searched  "   the  Scriptures  they  estimated    carefully    the    Apostle's 

ling,  and  judged  of  it  by  the  Word  of  God.    He  is  reading  John 

12,  "I  am  the  Light  of  the  World,"  and  by  reference  he  learns 

that  Jesus  speaks  of  Himself  as  absolute  and  underived  light ;  while 

in  John  v.  85,  speaking  of  the  Baptist  as  a  "  light,"  the  word  means 

a  hand- lamp,  fed  by  oil,  burning  for  a  time  and  then  going  out.    He 

is   reading  John  xiii.  10,  "  He  that  is  washed,  needeth  not  save  to 

wash  his  feet,  but  is  clean  every  whit,"  and  by  reference  he  finds  that 

••the  'word  wash  is  represented  by  two  different  Greek  words;  the  first, 

meaning  to  bathe,  the  second,  to  wash  a  part  of  the  body,  and  he  learns 

that  as  a  person  who  has  been  bathed  only  needs  the  washing  of  his 

feet,  so  the  believer,  being  justified  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  brazen  altar, 

only  needs  the  daily  cleansing  of  the  brazen  laver,  i.e.  the  cleansing 

of  his  walk  and  his  ways  with  the  washing  of  water  by  the  Word." 

We  strongly  advise  our  young  ministers  to  get  the  work. 


volume  of  The  Pulpit  Commentary— Joshua.  (London:  C. 
Kegan  Paul  k  Co.,  1,  Paternoster-square.)  On  the  difficulties  in 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  moral  and  scientific,  we  find  well-weighed  words. 
The  gifted  writer,  the  Principal  of  University  College,  Durham,  treads 
cautiously  and  safely.  The  moral  objection  raised  against  the 
slaughter  of  the  Canaanites  as  inconsistent  with  the  goodness  and 
mercy  we  know  to  be  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being,  is  met  thus : 
»*We  reply,  in  the  same  spirit  as  Bishop  Butler,  that,  whatever 
objection  applies  to  the  God  of  revelation  on  this  ground  applies  equally 
to  the  God  of  nature.  If  it  be  of  any  force  at  all,  it  proves  that  the 
Supreme  Being  is  a  cruel  being.  For  it  is  one  of  tbe  most  palpable 
facts  of  history  that  He  has  permitted  such  massacres  to  take  place 
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throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  ant 
our  own  time."    The  argument  occupies  several  pages,  and  is  folL^ 
sustained.    Among  the  homiletics  is  the  following,  which  may  th- 
read with  profit  by  many,  in  this  day  of  refined  selfishness :  ilJo$kmm 
now  was  at  war  with  civilisation  (ch.  xi.  1 — 28).     This  is  one  of  t^fc 
enemies  which  must  be  brought  under  the  yoke  of  Christ,  (a)  Cirkll 
sation  increases  luxury,  and  luxury  is  a  foe  to  Christian  self-denLis 
Luxury  leads  to  ease  and  self-pleasing,  and  ease  and  self-pleasing  aoi 
the  very  opposite  of  the  Christian  spirit.     One  great  work  of  M= 
Christian  Church  will  be  to  teach  men  thankfully  to  accept  the 
gifts  of  their  heavenly  Father,  and  yet  to  consecrate  those  gifts  to 
service,  and  not  to  the  formation  of  selfish  habits,     (b)     Civilisafci 
augments  enormously  the  power  of  man  for  evil  as  well  as  for  gc^o 
Who  can  predict  the  tremendous  results  for  evil  which  may  re^sn. 
from  modern  discovery,  unless,  under  our  Joshua,  we  manfully  »ca 
front  its  advance,  destroy  its  power  for  evil,  and  convert  what  it  m^ghi 
misuse  into  instruments  of   good?    Again,  (c)    Modern  discover/ 
exalts  the  pride  of  man.    And  the  first  requirement  of  Christianity 
is  that  he  shall  lay  that  pride  aside.     Therefore  it  is  our  duty  to  show 
modern  knowledge  its  limits,  to  remind  him  who  is  puffed  by  it  tint 
there  is  a  gulf  which  his  highest  efforts  cannot  pass*.     He  can  but  tell 
us  what  it  is ;  he  cannot  tell  us  how  it  is  "  (p.  194).   This  is  a  sample 
of  what  this  most  excellent  Commentary  contains. 

The  Books  of  Job,  Psalms,  Proverbs,  EccUsiastes,  and  the  Song  tf 
Solomon,  according  to  the  Wycliffite  version  made  by  Nicholas  deHerkwid, 
about  a.d.  1381,  and  revised  by  John  Purvey  about  a.d.  1388.    Formed/ 
edited  by  theRev.  JosiahFobshall,F.R.S.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College, 
Oxford,  and  Sir  Fbjsderio  Madden,  F.R.S.,  Keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  now  reprinted.  (Oxford :  At  the  Clarendon  Pre* 
1881.)    Most  interesting  is  it  to  read  the  English  of  five  hundred 
years  ago.    In  remarks  on  the  language,  we  are  told  that  the  ditto* 
of  Purvey's  version  is  Midland,  resembling  that  of  standard  English1 
the  pronunciation  of  Middle-English  differing  widely  from  that  now  m 
use,  especially  in  the  vowel  sounds,  which  resembled  those  of  modem 
Italian  and  German.     The  spelling  is  phonetic,  i.e.  the  words  are 
written  as  they  were  then  pronounced.     The  punctuation  is  due  to  ft* 
editors,  the  MS.  not  being  punctuated.     The  curious  may  be  glad  to 
see  the  following :  "  A  man,  Joob  bi  name,  was  in  the  lond  of  Hob; 
and  thilke  man  was  symple,  and  rigtful,  and  dredynge  God,  and 
goynge  awey  fro  yuel.    And  seuene  sones  and  tkre  dougtris  werea 
borun  to  hym." 

Christian  Sociology.    By  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg,  D.D.,  Professor  in 
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ie  Theological  Department  of  Wittenberg  College.  (New  York :  J.' 
•  Funk  &  Go.  London :  Richard  D.  Dickinson,  Farringdon- 
reet.)  The  ground  traversed  is  very  considerable,  as  anyone 
quainted  with  Herbert  Spencer's  great  work  would  expect ;  but  it  is 
■Trowed  by  the  qualifying  term  Christian.  The  French  philosopher, 
igustComte,  would  have  repudiated  such  a  restriction.  Dr.  Stucken- 
rg  says  that  Christian  Sociology  may  "  be  defined  as  the  science  of 
tzistian  society,  or  as  the  science  of  that  society  which  is  controlled 

Christian  principles  "  (p.  84).  Broad  and  yet  most  distinctive  are 
a  views  advanced.  The  treatment  is  severely  logical,  while  a  manly, 
jorous  life  pervades  the  book.     We  read  in  a  long  note  having  to 

TOth  the  visible  Church  and  spiritual  brotherhood :  "  The  view  that 
e  Churches  ought  to  accept  all  whom  Christ  accepts,  is  becoming 
ry  general.  .  .  .  Dr.  Hodge  said  at  the  Evangelical  Alliance  at 
*w  Tork, '  No  man  should  be  excluded  from  the  Church  whom  Christ 
mid  not  exclude  from  heaven.'    Dr.  Skinner  said  at  the  dedication 

the  second  Presbyterian  church  in  Cincinnati,  '  As  to  the  conditions 

church-membership  among  us  and  the  terms  of  communion,  we 
tenuously  hold  that  any  person  who  can  be  admitted  into  heaven  can 
^▼e  a  place  in  our  Church.  We  put  no  barrier  before  the  door  of 
ie  Church  which  we  do  not  find  before  the  gates  of  Paradise  "  (pp. 
46,  147).  The  author,  like  Dr.  Lightfoot,  the  learned  Bishop  of 
tarh&m,  maintains  the  universal  priesthood  of  believers.  "  Christ's 
rark,  and  His  intimate  relation  to  His  people,  make  a  special  order 
ff  priests  unnecessary  under  the  Christian  dispensation.  Every 
»Hever,  however  humble  his  position,  has  immediate  access  to  Christ, 
tod  through  Him  to  the  Father.  Indeed  to  put  anyone  between  him 
tndhis  Saviour  is  to  rob  him  of  his  greatest  privilege,  and  to  degrade 
"*tt  from  the  position  given  him  by  Christ.  Romanism  retains  the 
PrifcBtly  order,  because  its  system  is  modelled  so  largely  after  the  Old 
■"fcstaineiit,  and  does  not  rise  into  the  foil  glory  of  evangelical  truth" 
(P.  809). 

Seihel  and  Penuel.  Twenty-six  Sermons  by  Charles  S.  Robinson, 
**■!).,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Memorial  Church,  New  York. 
(London :  Same  publisher.)  Characters  are  strikingly  sketched,  new 
*k  is  put  into  old  incidents.  In  the  absence  of  the  profound,  we 
tow  the  fresh  and  the  suggestive.  We  read  of  Wrestling  Jacob :  "  He 
doubtless  supposed  that  Esau  had  arrived  already  by  some  earlier 
march,  and  that  some  swift  outleader  of  his  army  had  attacked  for 
irrest.  There  was  no  time,  however,  for  inquiry  as  to  this.  Grap- 
hing at  once  with  sinewy  hold,  he  stood  up  bodily  in  his  own  behalf. 
t  proved  no  work  of  a  moment  that  he  had  to  do.    The  picture  which 
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rises  on  our  imagination  is  full  of  interest.  Not  a  word  escapes  the 
tight  lips  of  the  straggling  men,  as  hour  after  hour  they  plant  foot  to 
foot  and  turn  hand  to  hand.  Not  until  the  very  day  dawn  kindles 
the  summits  of  Oilead  is  there  either  question  or  answer.  Nor  until 
then  does  it  appear  who  is  getting  the  best  of  it "  (p.  186).  Speaking 
of  the  "  Angel  of  the  Lord  "  as  the  Second  Person  of  the  adorable 
Trinity,  *'  The  same  who  in  after  years  was  born  into  human  life  and 
was  known  as  Jesus  the  Christ,"  our  author  farther  remarks :  "  Then 
it  hardly  concerns  us  to  worry  ourselves  over  the  complaint  that  is 
urged — that  He  demeaned  Himself  and  lowered  His  dignity  by  this 
rough-and-tumble  contest  in  the  wood.  For  Divine  wisdom  can  take 
care  of  Divine  propriety.  It  seems  no  more  difficult  than  His  entering 
Abraham's  tent,  eating  in  his  company,  and  suffering  His  feet  to  be 
washed.  And  to  be  candid  about  it,  let  us  remember  that  a  drea-a 
offers  no  relief  on  this  particular,  for  is  it  any  more  undignified  for 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant  to  wrestle,  than  to  represent  Himself  as 
wrestling  ?  If  propriety  turns  on  the  look  of  the  thing,  does  not  the 
thing  look  just  as  bad  in  a  figure  as  in  a  fact  ?  "     (p.  188). 

The  London  Quarterly  Review.  No.  CXI.,  April,  1881.  (London: 
Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  The  articles  on  Raskin's  Letters  to 
the  Clergy,  and  on  Mr.  Carlyle,  are  full  of  discriminating  thought. 
The  literary  notices  add  much  to  the  excellency  of  the  Rex-tew. 

Dickinson's  Theological  Quarterly.     Edited  by  Dr.  H.  Sinclair  Patkb- 
son.  April,  1881.   (London :  Dickinson,  Farringdon-street.)    All  the 
contents  are  good;  but  our  preference  is  given  to  "  Horace  Bushnell,' 
and  "  John  Wycliffe  and  the  first  English  Bible."  Boston  Monday  Lecture* 
for  1881.     (Same  publisher.)     These  are  not  by  Rev.  Joseph  Cook. 
Among  the  contributors  is  Professor  McCosh.  His  paper  on  Evolution 
and  Development  is  compact  and  most  able.    To  us  it  appears 
unanswerable.     Bead  these  words  :  "  Was  there  life  in  the  original 
molecule  ?    If  not,  how  did  it  come  in  when  the  first  plant  appeared? 
Was  there  sensation  in  the  original  molecule  ?    If  not,  how  did  it 
come  in  when  the  first  animal  had  a  feeling  of  pleasure  or  of  pain?" 
(p.  72).     "A  calm  view  of  the  Temperance  Question,"  the  last  of  the 
Lectures,  is  the  most  contradictory  and  absurd  production,  from  a 
clever  man  we  have  ever  read. 

The  following  have  just  come  to  hand  : — Boston  Monday  Lectures; 
Conscience,  Labour,  Socialism.  8  vols.  By  Joseph  Cook.  (Hodder 
&  Stoughton.)  Full  of  sense  and  science. — Synoptical  Dictionary  of 
Scriptural  Parallels.  By  C.  H.  Lambert,  B.A.  (London :  Wesleyan 
Conference  Office.)  Appropriate  headings,  judicious  arrangement, 
inexhaustible  mines  of  .precious  ore  revealed. — The  Sabbath  and  tkt 
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rath  Law  before  and  after  Christ.  By  Dr.  Rioo.  (Same  publishers.) 
fficult  question  treated  in  an  able  and  conclusive  style. — The  L\fe 
Times  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  By  Chablks  K.  True,  D.D.  (Same 
ishers.)  The  life  of  a  great  man  and  the  history  of  his  times 
ally  dovetailed.— The  King's  Messenger :  A  Story  oj  Canadian  Lffe. 
le  publishers;  and  Toronto  Methodist  Book  and  Publishing 
3e.)  An  American  book,  containing  many  interesting  sketches  of 
acter  and  incident,  illustrative  of  religious  modes  and  feelings  in 
dominion. — Three  Years  After.  By  J.  C.  Phythian.  (London : 
ell,  Petter,  Galpin  &  Co.)  Mr.  Phythian  is  a  most  observing, 
ghtful  man,  and  clearly  expresses  his  views.  He  is  a  pleasant 
illing  companion,  and  conducts  us  through  Norway  in  an  agree- 
and  instructive  manner.  It  would  be  well  to  give  a  more  definite 
to  the  book  in  the  next  edition. — Exettr  Hall  and  its  Associations. 
\  Morbll  Holmes.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  Compiled  with  care, 
gives  much  information. — Richard  Booth  and  his  Work.  Plain, 
ng,  practical. 
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BY   SILAS   K.   HOCKING,   F.R.H.S. 

mob    of    "Rebdyfobd,"     " Hbb   Benny,"     "His    Father,       "Albo 

Green,"  &o.  &o:J 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OCR  MB.  JZBEXXAH  SWEPT  IS  OF  OPINION  THAT  HE  HAS  BEEN  MADE  A  FOOL  OF. 

"  O,  it  is  excellent  to  have  a  giant's  strength ; 
Bat  tyrannous  to  um  it  like  a  giant."  Smakismam. 

was  quite  prepared  for  Mr.  Swift's  visit.     In  fact,  she  had  expected  him  to 

1  on  the  previous  day,  but  as  he  did  not  put  in  an  appearance  she  felt  morally 

i  that  he  would  call  some  time  during  the  morning,  and  when  she  saw  him  at 

fling  open  the  garden  gate  and  walk  deliberately  up  the  path,  she  was  rather 

I  than   otherwise.     She  wanted  the  interview  over,  and  the  money  paid ; 

mehow,  she  could  not  shake  off  an  uneasy  feeling  that  Mr.  Swift  was  anxious 

little  Ned  into  the  workhouse,  and  drive  her  fiom  the  only  home  she  had 

town,  and  while  the  rent  remained  unpaid  she  felt  as  if  he  had  some  kind  of 

wn  her. 

od  morning,  Ivy,"  said  Jeremiah,  as  soon  as  the  door  was  opened,  "  and  how 

;  this  morning,  my  girl  P  " 

m  very  well,  thank  you,"  said  Ivy. 

i  how  is  your  little  brother  P  Ned,  I  think  you  call  him." 

is  about  as  usual,"  Ivy  answered. 

n,*'  and  Jeremiah  seated  himself  in  Ivy's  rocking  chair.  "  I  hope,  my  girl, 

m  £oly  considered  what  I  mentioned  to  you  on  the  occasion  of  my  last 
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"  No,  sir  ;  I  do  not  know  that  I've  had  any  occasion  to  consider  it." 

"  Hem,  I'm  sorry  for  that ;  yon  should  endeavour,  my  dear  girl,  to  look  at  tkJ 
in  a  sensible  light.  Now,  my  child  " — and  Jeremiah  launched  into  his  speech — 
wish  you  to  look  upon  me  as  your  friend ;  I  have  no  children  of  my  own,  it  is  * 
but  that  only  makes  me  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  children  of  others,  espeoS 
orphaned  children.  I  know  very  well  that  young  people  do  not  always  see  ewi 
eye  with  their  elders,  but  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  have  noexperiei 
they  have  false  ideas  of  life,  they  look  at  everything  through  rose-colon 
spectacles,  and,  consequently,  they  do  not  know  what  is  best  for  themselves,  an 
is  a  great  mercy  that  their  elders  are  allowed  in  most  cases  to  think  and  act 
them.  Sometimes  they  think  they  are  treated  hardly  and  even  unkindly,  hot 
after  years,  when  they  get  experience  of  their  own,  they  see  differently,  and  i 
thankful  that  when  they  were  children  their  elders  acted  for  them.  Now, ! 
child,  I  will  not  deny  that  I  feel  deeply  interested  in  your  welfare,  and  tbe  wdfi 
of  your  little  brother — that  you  will  thick  is  natural,  seeing  I  am  one  of  t 
guardians  of  the  poor — but  my  interest  in  you  is  not  general,  as  one  msy  sty,  b 
particular,  and  I  hope  and  believe  that  there  is  a  grand  future  before  you.  I  at 
already  spoken  to  the  nurse  at '  the  'ouse '  about  Ned,  and  she  thinks  she  can  ma 
a  man  of  him,  and  indeed,  if  she  can't,  it  won't  be  for  want  of  trying.  Also  eertf 
members  of  the  *  Board '  have  offered  to  take  you  on  trial.  So  you  will  see,  i 
girl,  I  have  been  looking  after  your  interests,  and  I  am  sure,  in  asking,  or  v! 
may  look  like  compelling  you  to  leave  this  'ouse,  you  will  feel  that  I  am  notacti 
unkindly ;  nay,  you  will  see  that  I  am  doing  it  out  of  pure  kindness.  I  'ope  J 
understand  ?  "  And  Jeremiah  paused  to  take  breath,  for  he  had  delivered  huspe* 
at  a  rapid  rate,  utterly  regardless  of  commas  and  full  stops. 

"No,"  said  Ivy,  simply,  "  I  don't  understand  you  at  all." 

"  Then  you  must  be  very  hignorant,"  said  Jeremiah,  shortly. 

"I  thought,"  said  Ivy,  "  that  you  came  here  for  the  rent." 

"Yes,  yes !  but  what's  the  use  of  going  for  money  to  a  pauper  ?  " 

"  But  I'm  not  a  pauper  yet,"  said  Ivy,  with  flashing  eyes. 

"  Then  pay  down  the  money.  Ha !  ha  ! "  And  Jeremiah  laughed  a  low  modi 
laugh. 

"  Father  held  this  house  on  a  lease,  did  he  not  ?  "  said  Ivy,  with  a  touch  of  se 
in  her  voice,  for  she  had  lost  all  fear  of  her  visitor  now. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  was  the  answer ;  "  but  that  was  on  condition  that  the  rent  was  I 
when  due." 

1  '  And  if  the  rent  was  paid  by  him,  or  his  children,  no  one  oould  turn  them  oat 
questioned  Ivy. 

"Of  course  not,  of  course  not;  but  this  is  a  waste  of  time,"  said  Jereni 
impatiently. 

"  I  only  wanted  to  be  certain,"  said  Ivy,  with  provoking  coolness.  "  I  sap 
you  have  brought  a  receipt,  Mr.  Swift  P  " 

"  I  have  the  receipt-book  in  my  pocket,  but  I  have  not  filled  in  yours.  1 1 
it  wasof  no  use." 

"Then  you  made  a  mistake  for  once;  will  you  kindly  fill  it  in  now?" 
Ivy  counted  the  money  on  the  table. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  P  "  he  gasped. 

"  I'm  not  aware  that  you  have  any  right  to  ask  me  that  question,"  said  Ivy, 
dignity. 

For  a  few  moments  Jeremiah  stared  at  her  in  blank  astonishment,  then  in  si 
wrote  out  a  receipt,  gathered  up  the  money,  and  dropped  it  into  a  daep  gj 
purse,  took  up  his  hat  and  umbrella,  and  walked  out  of  the  house. 
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^rom  that  day  Ivy  had  in  Jeremiah  Swift  a  most  inveterate  enemy. 

"That  minx  of  a  girl,"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  went  rapidly  towards  his  house, 

"Has  made  a  fool  of  me,  a  confounded  stupid  fool;    She  has  upset  all  my  plans, 

blocked  over  all  my  ideas,  and  made  me  appear  ridtc'lous  to  everybody.    What 

■ball  I  say  to  the '  Board '  P  what  shall  I  say  to  the  nurse  at  the  'ouse  ?  and  what 

faD  I  say  to  Jack  Flentyf  ul  when  he  calls  about  the  cottage  P    I  never  was  made 

m&  a  fool  of  before.    The  bold-faced  minx  ;  but  I'll  be  quits  with  her  yet,  and 

with  Jade  Winchester  too,  for  I  believe  he's  at  the  bottom  of  it  alL" 

It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  Jeremiah  Swift  that  he  had  been  making  a  fool  of 

Mmaotf,  and  that  if  anybody  had  dared  to  act  toward  him  as  he  had  acted  toward 

Ivy,  he  would  have  been  terribly  indignant.    There  was  only  room  in  his  small 

bad  tor  the  idea  that  somehow  Ivy  had  thwarted  him,  and  spoiled  his  pretty  little 

P*a  respecting  "  waste  "  and  the  "  workhouse/'  and  Jeremiah  never  forgave  any- 

bfy  that  did  him  a  wrong,  either  real  or  imaginary. 

When  Jack  Winchester  heard  of  the  interview  between  Ivy  and  Mr.  Jeremiah 

8vift  He  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  down  his  face,  and  rather  astonished  Judy  by 

dsoiarixtg  that  she  was  the  grandest  girl  he  ever  saw,  and  worth  all  the  other 

gfcb  in.  Northhaven. 

Ivy  "was  all  unconscious  that  she  had  made  such  an  enemy  of  Mr.  Swift,  and 

4*T  by  day  went  on  with  her  work,  glad  and  thankful  that  she  had  strength  and 

°PP°rttimty  given  her  to  earn  bread  for  herself  and  brother.    She  did  not  see  Mr. 

Swift  again  for  several  months,  and  Jaok  Winchester  very  rarely  called,  but  he 

m^  £r*et[uent  messages  by  Judy,  and  Ivy  knew  that  his  friendship  would  not  fail 
her. 

A&  'winter  drew  on  apace,  little  Ned's  health  began  to  fail.  It  was  nothing  to  be 
ttooev-ned  about,  Ivy  thought  at  first,  but  as  his  little  cheeks  got  more  pale  and 
t*"n>  a\nd  his  appetite  more  fitful  and  capricious,  Ivy's  own  face  grew  anxious,  and 
"er<e  "was  a  dull  heavy  feeling  in  her  heart,  as  of  coming  trouble  and  loss. 

***o  neighbours — who  had  always  been  kind  to  Ivy — when  they  came  to  see  the 
«"■*>  bellow,  nodded  their  heads  significantly  to  each  other,  as  if  they  meant  to  say, 
"  *  °o*  little  fellow,  he  is  not  long  for  this  wintry  clime,  and  will  soon  be  beyond  the 
reac^  of  it  all."  They  did  not  express  their  fears,  however,  to  Ivy.  They  knew  how 
&ttl^  Hed  was  entwined  around  her  heart,  and  how  he  was  the  one  joy  and  comfort 
of  "^r*  life,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  add  to  the  burden  that  her  brave,  patient 
to**"t  had  borne  so  long.  So  they  said  nothing,  but  they  ran  in  oftener  in  a 
B^CSHhonrly  way  to  see  how  Ivy  was  getting  on,  and  to  lend  her  a  helping  hand, 
tf  ^^ded,  with  her  household  work. 

^wy  was  very  grateful  for  these  little  attentions,  especially  as  the  women's 
frfcttdly  converse  seemed  to  brighten  up  Ned,  and  make  him  forget  for  awhile  his 
Weakness  and  pain. 

«ot  Ned  was  rarely,  if  over,  fretful ;  he  was  a  wonderfully  patient  and  sweet- 
tempered  child.  For  hours  on  the  stretch  he  would  lie  coiled  up  in  a  corner  of  the 
toUy  singing  to  himself  in  a  low,  plaintive  way,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  all 
that  was  passing  around  him. 

Irj  never  once  despaired  respecting  his  recovery.  He  was  always  more  or  less 
filing  during  the  winter.  He  had  a  weak  chest,  and  was  very  susceptible  to  colds. 
And  though  this  winter  he  got  cold  upon  cold,  she  believed  that  he  would  be  all 
right  again  when  spring  came,  and  he  could  get  out  into  the  sunshine  once  more. 

80  Ivy  kept  up  her  heart,  and  worked  almost  night  and  day  that  Ned  might  have 
little  delicacies  to  tempt  his  appetite  and  nourish  his  body. 

At  Christmas  drew  near  Ned  got  very  much  better,  and  Ivy  soon  recovered  her 
wonted  spirits,  and  went  singing  about  her  work  as  cheerful] v  as  ever.    She  could 
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not  help  wondering  at  times,  however,  what  had  become  of  Fred.  More  than  six 
months  had  elapsed  since  he  went  away,  and  daring  that  time  she  had  never  heard 
from  him  either  directly  or  indirectly. 

There  were  several  young  men  belonging  to  Nbrthhaven  who  had  situations  in 
London,  and  when  they  came  home  to  spend  their  Christmas  holidays,  aa  it  as  their 
invariable  custom,  Ivy  sought  them  out,  and  made  eager  inquiries  as  to  whether 
they  had  seen  or  heard  anything  of  her  brother  Fred.  Poor  child  !  she  had  no  idea 
that  London  was  a  little  world  of  itself,  and  that  two  people  from  the  same  Tillage 
—or  two  hundred,  for  that  matter — might  live  there  for  forty  years,  and  never 
meet. 

Ivy  could  not  help  feeling  discouraged  at  the  result  of  her  inquiries.  She  believed 
that  Fred  knew  the  addresses  of  some  of  the  young  men  from  Northhaven,  and  she 
concluded,  that  if  he  were  getting  on  well,  and  making  his  way  in  the  world,  he 
would  be  only  too  pleased  and  proud  to  call  upon  them,  and  so  indirectly  convey  to 
his  native  village  the  tidings  of  his  success.  And  the  fact  that  he  had  not  called 
on  any  of  them  was  to  Ivy  at  least  very  significant. 

"  Poor  Fred,  poor  Fred,"  she  sighed  to  herself  as  she  rocked  little  Ned  to  sleep, 
"  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  getting  on  very  well.  Perhaps  he  is  an  outcast  on  the 
streets  of  London ;  perhaps  lie  is  wanting  bread.  Oh,  I  wish  I  knew,  I  wish  I 
knew ; "  and  she  kept  rocking  herself  to  and  fro,  long  after  Ned  was  asleep  in  her 
arms. 

She  roused  herself  at  length,  and  with  a  long-drawn  sigh  carried  her 
charge  upstairs,  and  laid  him  in  her  own  bed,  tucking  him  in  snug  and 
Then  she  stood  watching  him  for  a  long  time,  gazing  with  hungry,  anxious  eyes 
upon  the  wan,  pinched  face.  He  slept  very  sweetly  to-night,  for  his  cough  was 
less  troublesome  than  it  had  been  for  many  nights  past,  and  his  breathing  was 
much  less  difficult. 

"  Ivy's  darling,"  she  whispered  at  length,  and  she  bent  down  and  Irinnod  him, 
then  turned  away  her  head  and  left  the  room. 

She  seemed  in  no  mood  for  work  to-night,  but  drawing  up  her  chair  to  the  fire, 
she  fixed  her  gaze  upon  the  glowing  coals,  and  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the 
same  position  as  if  wrapped  in  serious  thought. 

It  was  a  strange  life  for  one  so  young  to  lead.  Sitting  there  alone  through 
the  long  winter  evenings,  in  the  chair  that  was  once  her  mother's,  and  with  her 
father*  s  vacant  chair  on  the  other  side  of  the  fireplace,  was  enough  to  make  her 
low-spirited  and  sad.    The  wonder  was  she  did  not  become  melancholy. 

But  Ivy  was  a  brave,  patient  girl,  and  though  occasionally  her  eyes  ware  so 
dimmed  with  tears  that  she  could  not  see  to  work,  on  the  whole  she  was  wonder- 
fully cheerful  and  content.  To-night  she  could  not  help  thinking  about  Fred,  and 
wondering  what  had  become  of  him.  What  if  ho  had  no  home,  no  shelter,  no 
friends,  while  she  was  there,  snug  and  comfortable  and  warm  P 

Outside  the  wind  howled  around  the  cottage,  and  whistled  in  the  key-hole,  sad 
rattled  the  badly-fitting  window,  and  rumbled  in  the  chimney,  and  moaned  in  the 
far-off  trees,  while  from  the  groat  ocean  came  the  sound  of  surging  waters,  *"^  the 
beating  of  angry  waves  upon  the  rocks. 

Ivy  shuddered  a  little  as  the  wind  rose  higher,  and  drew  up  her  chair  nearer  the 
grate. 

At  length  she  started  up  saying  to  hersolf,  "  This  will  never  do.  It's  Christmas 
Eve  to-morrow,  and  I  must  be  up  betimes,  or  I  shall  get  all  behind  with  my  work." 
And  taking  up  her  candle,  she  saw  that  the  window  and  door  were  properly 
fastened,  and  soon  after  she  was  lying  fast  asleep  by  the  side  of  little  Ned,  uncon- 
scious of  the  storm  that  roared  outside,  or  the  wares  that  thundered  on  the  shore. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

WU1UH  BSD  lOJnTBSTS  AS  APPBEOIATIO*  OF  0HBI8TX48  OHEEE. 

"DomiKio  and  religious  rorht 
Gave  honour  to  the  holy  night ; 
On  Christmas-ere  the  bells  were  rtmsr, 

On  Christinas-eve  the  mass  was  saner. 
•  •  •  # 

A  Christmas  gambol  oft  could  cheer 

The  poor  mairs  heart  through  half  the  year.  Scott. 

To  amy  that    Ivy  was  up  with  the  lark  the  next  morning  would  only  he  to  tell  half 

the  truth,  for  long"  before  the  first  tints  of  the  morning  stole  up  into  the  eastern  sky 

■he  was  busy  at  her  work.    By-  the  light  of  a  single  candle  she  kept  flinging  her 

•buttle,  crooning  to  herself  the  while  a  oradle-song  that  her  mother  had  taught  her 

in  the  dear  old  days  that  would  come  no  more  for  ever. 

29ed  was  still  asleep  in  the  room  above,  and  Ivy  was  anxious  to  get  as  much  of 

lier  day's  work  done  as  possible  before  he  awoke.     She  could  not  forget  that  it  was 

the  morning  of  Christmas-eve,  and  though  she  did  not  expect  that  "  merry  Christ- 

mastide  **  -would  bring  her  much  increase  of  joy,  or  lighten  the  burden  that  day  by 

day  she  had  to  bear,  yet  she  was  anxious,  for  Ned's  sake,  to  make  a  show  of  Christ- 

cheer  ;  and  resolved  that  she  would  do  her  best  to  be  merry,  and  if  in  no  other 

iy,  she  could  observe  the  festive  season  by  ceasing  from  the  daily  drudgery  of 


She  could  not  afford  any  luxuries.    The  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding  of  Old 
ISngland  might  be  for  others,  but  not  for  her.     Still  she  thought  she  might  be  able 
to  afford  bun-loaf  and  cocoa  on  Christmas-eve.  That  had  been  an  institution  in  the 
cottage  as  long  as  she  could  remember ;  and  though  only  Ned  and  herself  were  left 
to  observe  the  custom — though  Fred  was  a  wanderer,  and  her  father  and  mother 
were  in  heaven — she  felt  that  she  would  like  to  keep  up  the  old  institution.   "  It 
it  feel  more  Christmas-like,"  she  said  to  herself.     "And  then  I  must 
bit  of  box  to  put  in  the  window  and  behind  the  pictures,"  she  went  on ; 
*  •  not  that  it  will  make  any  difference,  or  that  anybody  will  see  it  besides  Ned  and 
,  only  it  will  seem  to  us  a  little  more  like  Christmas.    And  if  Fred  should 
mind,  and  oome  home  and  spend  the  holiday  with  us ;  it  would  please  him, 
X*m  sure.    And  then  we  must  have  a  log  for  to-night,  I  can  manage  that  I  think, 
for  after  such  a  storm  last  night  there'll  be  a  lot  of  drift  down  on  the  beach  at 
Ftoztsszeea,  bet  IH  have  to  be  off  by  daybreak,  or  others  will  be  there  before  me." 
Thus  Ivy  mused,  and  worked  the  while,  till  the  first  glimmering  of  the  cold,  grey 
began  to  appear ;  then  she  stole  quietly  up  the  stairs,  and  bending  over 
little  brother  she  whispered — 
"Ned,  my  darling!" 

**  Tea,  Ivy,9'  said  the  little  fellow,  scarcely  opening  his  eyes. 
«*  Yon  will  not  mind  my  going  out,  and  leaving  you  alone  a  bit,  will  you  ? ' '  she  said. 
«« 'Where  are  you  going,  Ivy  P  " 
•« IX>wn  to  Portstress,  to  search  for  a  big  log  to  burn  to-night.     It's  Christmis- 

9  you  know." 
««  Axe  you  going  to  have  a  great  roaring  fire  ?  " 
«  Ay,  Ned," 
"  Oh,  that  will  be  jolly." 
••  And  ooooa  and  bun-loaf  besides." 

i 

« '  That  wul  be  fine,"  he  said,  his  eyes  sparkling. 

«'  I'll  be  back  as  soon  as  I  can,"  she  said,  "  so  don't  be  alarmed." 
\  "  All  right,"  he  answered,  turning  over  and  closing  his  eyes  again,  and  before 

|         Ivy  had  left  the  room  she  was  pleased  to  see  that  he  was  fast  asleep  once  more. 
[  Tying  her  hat  down  tightly  with  a  large  handkerchief,  for  the  win<^  was  still 
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high,  and  taking  a  fish-basket — which  she  joarried  on  her  back  by  means  of  a 
leathern  strap  passing  in  front  of  her  shoulders— she  opened  the  door  quietly,  and 
looked  out.  It  was  scarcely  light  yet,  and  all  was  still,  save  for  the  moaning  of 
the  wind  in  the  trees  at  the  back  of  the  house,  and  the  dashing  of  the  wares  upon 
the  shore.  Ivy  shivered  a  little,  for  it  was  very  oold,*nd  wished  herself  safe  back, 
for  it  was  no  pleasant  journey  over  the  windy  hill  in  such  an  uncertain  light,  and 
down  the  cliff-side  to  Portstress.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it ;  she  had  pro- 
mised both  Ned  and  herself  that  they  should  have  a  big  firo,  and  she  was  not  the  on! 
to  turn  faint-hearted  because  the  morning  was  dark  and  cold. 

Locking  the  door  behind  her,  she  passed  swiftly  along  the  garden-path,  and  began 
to  climb  the  hill,  and  gaining  warmth  with  exercise  she  laughed  at  the  whistling 
wind  when  she  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  went  bounding  on  like  a  young 
Amazon,  and  down  the  steep  cliff-path  without  a  fear  of  falling. 

Early  as  she  was,  Uncle  Jeff  was  there  before  her. 

44  What,  Ivy,"  he  shouted,  when  he  saw  her  come  bounding  along  the  beach  to- 
wards him;  "  right  you  are,  my  girl,  an'  it's  the  early  bird  as  catch  the  worm,  an' 
there's  drift  enough  for  both  on  us  an'  plenty  to  spare,  an'  as  I've  just  been  aanyin* 
to  mysel'  the  best  Yule  log  in  the  world  is  heart  o'  oak^ha,  ha ! — and  here's  a  big 
slice  from  somebody's  keel  as  'U  burn  like  chips,  and  plenty  of  smaller  bite  to  tuck 
'un  in  with  to  keep  'un  warm— ha,  ha  !  "  And  Uncle  Jeff  paused  in  his  speech,  for 
he  was  quite  out  of  breath ;  and  Ivy,  taking  advantage  of  the  break,  said — 

"  But  these  chips  are  wet,  Uncle  Jeff;  there'll  be  some  dryer  ones,  I'm  thinking, 
up  among  the  rocks  and  round  the  cliff ;  suppose  we  have  a  search." 

"  Right  you  are,  my  girl,"  and  away  they  started  to  the  other  side  of  the  beach, 
where  the  cliffs  were  high,  and  the  rocks  rugged  and  peaked.  Here,  as  Ivy  had  an- 
ticipated, they  found  many  a  stranded  chip,. some  of  thorn  dry  enough  and  resinous 

to  boot. 

"  Just  the  thing,"  said  Uncle  Jeff;  "  these  will  kindle  your  log.  and  help  to  cook 

your  goose,  my  girl — ha,  ha ;  but,  by  the  bye,  we're  close  to  Smugglers'  Cave ;  it  can 
be  grot  at  only  at  low  water,  except  by  a  boat,  an'  strange  to  say,  I  don't  believe 
there's  half  a  dozen  men  in  Northhuven  that  have  ever  been  In  it.     This  way,  my 
girl ;  la,  massy,  it's  the  snuggest  crib  I  ever  see.  You  see  yon  hole  up  there  in  the 
cliff  P  well  that's  the  entrance  at  high  water;   this  is  the  way  at  low  water,  of 
course,  but  folks  think  that  when  they've  got  in  here  that  this  is  the  only  cave  there 
is — ha,  ha.    You  see  yon  narrow  gap  there  ?  well,  follow  me,  don't  be  afraid,  it's 
only  dark  for  a  yard  or  two.    Now,  right  we  are  ;  here's  a  stairs  that  might  ha* 
been  built  by  a]mason :  up  we  go.  Now  then,  Ivy,  what  d'ye  think  of  this  f  Beg*lsr 
little  parlour,  ain't  it  ?    Dry  as  tinder,  and  snug  as  a  cabin.    Just  one  winder  in  it, 
and  a  grand  sea  view,  and  hang  me  if  hero  aint  their  old  shutter,  and  not  much 
the  wuss.     In  yon  corner  they  used  to  light  their  fire,  and  the  smoke  got  away  be- 
tween the  rocks  somehow.     Grand  cave  for  smugglers  this,  an'   they  had  grand 
times  of  it  too,  by  all  accounts." 

And  once  more  Uncle  Jeff  paused  to  take  breath,  and  Ivy,  who  h  ad  been  waiting 
over  since  he  started  for  an  opportunity  to  speak,  said,  "  It  is  a  snug  little  place; 
but  it's  quite  time  I  was  off  home,  or  Ned  will  wonder  what  has  become  of  me." 

"  Eight  you  are,  my  girl,"  said  Jeff;  "now  mind  your  neck,"  and  a  few 
minutes  later  he  was  helping  Ivy  up  the  cliff  path  with  her  Christmas  log. 

When  she  got  home  she  found  that  Ned  was  still  asleep,  so  she  started  for  a 
second  "helpin',"  as  Uncle  Jeff  termed  it,  and  though  she  found  a  good  many 
others  on  the  beach  by  this  time,  there  was  enough  for  all,  and  Ivy's  second  journey 
was  as  successful  as  the  first. 

After  dinner  she  had  a  stiff  bit  of  work  in  sawing  her  Yule  log  in  half,  but  she 
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succeeded  at  length,  with  a  good  deal  of  perseverance,  and  laughingly  remarked  to 
Ned,  who  had  been  watching  her  with  critical  eye,  "  that  if  the  log  warmed  them 
aa  well  after  it  got  on  to  the  fire  as  it  had  warmed  her  in  bringing  it  home  and  saw- 
ing it  in  half,  it  would  be  the  best  Yule  log  they  had  ever  had." 

Ned,  who  had  been  eager  for  the  blaze  ever  since  he  got  up,  was  delighted,  just 
as  the  afternoon  began  to  wane,  to  see  Ivy  put  the  first  instalment  of  the  log  on  the 
fire  and  carefully  set  it  round  with  smaller  chips,  and  when  at  length 
it  began  to  crackle,  and  the  curling  flames  went  roaring  up  the%chimney,  he  clapped 
Sis  hands  in  genuine  glee,  and  shouted  as  loud  as  he  was  able — 
"  Ain't  this  jolly,  Ivy  ?  ain't  it  fine  ?  " 

Ivy  was  delighted  to  see  her  little  invalid  in  such  excellent  spirits,  and  forgot 
any  heartaches  of  her  own  in  the  genuine  enjoyment  of  the  child. 

At  length  the  kettle  was  swung  above  the  blaze,  and  a  white  cloth  spread  on  the 
table,  and  the  bun-loaf  exposed  to  view,  and  Ned  began  to  smack  his  lips  in  antici- 
pation, when  a  loud  rat-tat-tat  at  the  door  startled  him  and  Ivy. 
"  I  wonder  who  it  can  be,"  said  Ivy,  starting  up. 

She  had  not  long,  however,  to  wait  for  an  answer,  for  her  visitor,  impatient  of 
the  load  he  carried,  and  anxious  to  lay  it  down,  lifted  the  door- latch  himself,  and 
stumbled  into  the  room,  letting  down  a  big  box  on  the  floor  with  a  jerk. 

"  There,"  he  said,  straightening  his  back,  and  wiping  his  hot  forehead  with  his 
hand,  "  thank  goodness  I've  got  here  at  last." 

"  I  think  you  have  made  a  mistake,  Billy,"  said  Ivy,  looking  rather  bewildered, 
"  that  box  cannot  be  for  me." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  the  grocer's  lad,  "  it's  right  enough." 
"  It  can't  be,"  said  Ivy,  "  for  I've  not  ordered  a  single  thing." 
"  Don't  care  who  ordered  it,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  I  was  told  to  bring  it  here,  and 
that's  enough  for  me." 
"  Are  yon  quite  sure  you  were  told  to  bring  it  here  ?  " 

"  I  wish  I  was  as  sure  of  my  Christmas  dinner,"  grinned  the  lad  ;  and  was  gone. 

M  Well,"  said  Ivy,  beginning  to  examine  the  contents  of  the  box,  "  this  is 

strange ; "  then  after  along  pause,  "  Well,  if  I  ever !  Only  think,  Ned,  here  is  sugar,. 

tea,  currants,  raisins,  rice,  candles — real  wax  ones — marmalade,  and  oh,  I  don't 

know  what  else." 

••  Oh  my,"  said  Ned,  clapping  his  hands,  "  that  is  fine." 

Ivy  had  scarcely  put  all  her  treasures  out  of  sight  when  there  was  another  rat- 
tavt-tat  at  the  door,  and  this  time  Judy — Captain  Jack's  housekeeper— entered 
-with  a  basket  on  her  arm. 

«« Good  evening,  Mrs.  Judy,"  said  Ivy,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  sec  you ;  take  this 
chair  by  the  fire." 

•*  I  oan't  stay,  thank  you,"  said  Judy,  "  but  my  John  thinks  nobody  makes  plum- 
■mmIiIjiisti  Hka  I  do,  and  he  said  I  must  bring  up  one  for  you  to  taste,  and  that 
Bridie  X  was  about  it  I'd  better  bring  you  just  a  taste  of  beef  as  well." 

Ivy's  heart  was  so  full  that  she  could  scarcely  speak,  but  she  tried  her  best  to  ex- 
her  thanks,  and  then  showed  Judy  the  other  good  things  that  had  been  sent 
"  I  didn't  know  I  had  such  kind  friends,"  she  said ;  "  I'm  sure  the  Lord 
have  put  it  into  their  hearts ;  but  I  wish  they  knew  how  thankful  I  feel. " 
*Wben  Judy  had  taken  her  departure  Ivy  sat  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  would. 
doubtless  have  remained  so  much  longer,  had  not  Ned,  who  was  getting  very  im- 
patient* ventured  to  remark — 

M  Come,  Ivy,  ain't  we  going  to  have  our  cake  and  cocoa  P  " 
•*  Ivy's  darling,"  she  said,  springing  to  her  feet,  "  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it.'* 
"  Bui  I  hadn't,''  said  Ned,  sententiously. 
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"  I'm  glad  my  little  invalid  has  such  an  appetite/'  she  said,  stroking  his 
ondly,  "  but  it  will  booh  be  ready  now." 

Ivy  oould  not  eat  very  mnoh  herself,  but  Ned,  who  had  been  saving  Tiimaotf  fa 
the  feast,  was  quite  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  did  ample  justice  to  the  fare,  mad 
to  Ivy's  delight.  He  acknowledged  himself  defeated  at  length,  however,  and  fa 
the  rest  of  the  evening  sat  in  Ivy's  lap  watching  the  .glowing  fire. 

Now  and  then,  when  the  log  crackled  and  the  flames  roared  up  the  chimney,  be 
would  clap  his  hands  and  exclaim,  "Ain't  it  fine  ?  "  But  he  grew  tired  at  length, 
and  before  Ivy  was  aware,  he  was  fast  asleep  in  her  arms. 

The  next  day  was  one  Ivy  never  forgot.  Of  all  the  Christmas- days  of  her  lib 
that  one  stood  out  separate  and  distinct.  Not  that  anything  happened  that  day; 
on  the  contrary,  it  was  as  uneventful  as  any  day  of  her  life,  and  yet  it  seensi  U 
mark  off  an  epooh  in  her  history.  In  after  years  she  always,  in  imaginatH  w 
drew  a  line  at  that  day,  as  separating  the  old  life  from  the  new.  It  seemed  to  Sir 
as  if  she  had  lived  two  lives,  one  of  which  ended  at  that  day,  the  other  began. 

To  Ned  the  great  feature  of  the  day  was  the  plum-pudding.  That  the  child  ap. 
predated  Christmas  cheer  there  could  be  no  doubt.  Ivy  was  afraid  that  he  woaaf 
make  himself  ill,  and  told  him  so ;  but  Ned  was  quite  willing  to  risk  it,  sod  ma 
to  Ivy's  surprise,  he  never  seemed  better  than  on  the  following  day. 

I  have  said  before  that  the  day  was  an  uneventful  one.  From  morn  tfll  mgat 
the  snow  came  down  in  blinding  drifts,  and  the  wind  howled  dismally  in  the  W- 
leas  trees  behind  the  house,  and  drifted  the  snow  in  heaps  against  the  door  mi  « 
the  garden-path.  Few  people  in  Northhaven  ventured  out  of  their  houses  thaftdsy, 
and  for  years  after  it  was  spoken  of  as  the  "  White  Christmas,"  but  it  was  aotihat 
fact  that  marked  it  off  in  Ivy's  memory  from  every  other  Christmas-day;  bit  H 
was  rather  the  fact  that  it  was  the  last  Christmas  she  spent  at  the  cottage,  ft* 
only  home  she  had  ever  known  was  soon  to  be  hers  no.  longer.  Before  Chris** 
came  round  again  many  things  had  happened — things  strange  and  painmL  W 
they  were  shall  be  told  in  their  proper  place  in  the  story  of  Ivy's  life. 

So  Ivy  spent  her  last  Christmas  at  the  cottage  with  little  Ned ;  and  wfe*  *  - 
length  he  fell  asleep,  she  sat  alone,  listening  to  the  mournful  music  of  tha  WW" 
and  to  the  wild  wailing  of  the  storm.    Rocking  herself  idly  in  her  chair,  aha  In* 
recked  of  what  was  coming,  or  dreamed  of  where  next  Christmas  would  find  sar* 
little  Ned.     But  God  knows  best ;  and  He  in  mercy  hides  the  future  from  otrg** 
And  we  His  children,  blindly  straying  in  the  dark,  can  only  trust  and  wait. 

{To  be  continued,) 
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MR.  WILLIAM  WALE  JACQUES. 

ON  Friday  afternoon,  January  14th  last,  in  the  picturesque  little  of  uuktf  d 
Mount  Sorrell,  in  Leicestershire,  the  writer  stood  among  a  band  of  mnflaW 
beside  the  open  grave  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  The  snow  lay  deep  upon  theft** 
resting-places  of  the  beloved  ones  of  his  nearest  kindred  buried  hers  long  JMB 
ago.    A  thick,  biting  mist  filled  the  keen  air,  and  shut  out  the  prospect  of  th* 
neighbouring  woods  and  of  the  far  stretching  meadows ;  but,  near  by,  the  tal 
surrounding  trees  were  clad  in  their  richest  fairy-like  beauty  of  snow  and  fca> 
crystals,  looking  as  though  in  full,  white  leaf,  a  sight  such  as  only  onoe  in  a  leaf 
time  is  presented.    A  large  number  of  friends  and  of  the  towns-people  had 
panied  tho  mourners  to  the  cemetery,  and  calling  to  mind  the  upright, 
life,  and  triumphant  death,  of  the  young  man  whose  remains  were  new 
to  the  dust,  each  heart  responded  to  the  words  of  the  Divine  Saviour  whdeh  w*S 
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Ueesed  are  the  dead  which  die  in  the  Lord."    Of  this  life  and  death  it 
my  lot  to  furnish  a  short  record. 

Jacques,  for  so  he  was  always  called,  was  born  on  the  3rd  of  November, 
160,  being  the  eldest  son  in  a  family  of  ten  children.    His  home  was 
te  in  every  respect,  and  had  been  the  honoured  dwelling  place  of 
aerations  of  pious* Methodists.    His  father,  Mr.  William  Jacques,  is  an 
preacher  of  the  Loughborough  circuit  and  a  leading  member  of  the 
ant  Sorrell ;  and,  from  a  child,  Willie  was  trained  by  his  parents  in  the 
i  and  godliness.  The  Holy  Spirit  strove  powerfully  with  him  during  his 
and  the  writer  remembers  one  Sunday,  several  years  ago,  when  after  an 
ce,  Willie  came  forward  to  the  penitent  form  as  a  seeker  of  Salvation, 
is  not  clear  that  at  that  time  he  obtained  a  sense  of  peace  with  God. 
i  of  August  1874,  a  deep  impression  was  made  upon  his  mind  by  the 
ounger  brother,  "  Georgie,"  who  at  the  age  of  ten  years  was  called 
'en.    Before  he  died  he  had  given  evidence  that  he  was  a  lamb  of  the 
i,  and  on  one  occasion  near  the  end  of  his  illness,  he  had  exclaimed 
Mi,  ma ! — Angels !  "   and  they  are  saying,  "  Glory  to  God  in  the 
Ve  must  look  upon  Willie's  conversion  to  God  and  union  -with  the 
ever,  as  taking  place  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  as  one  of 
ts  of  a  series  of  special  religious  services,  which  were  conducted  in  the 
>unt  Sorrell.    From  this  time  to  his  death,  two  years  afterwards,  he 
•e  part  in  every  good  work  connected  with  the  society.     As  a  Sunday - 
ar  his  efficiency  was  increased,  while  at  the  class-meeting,  Sunday- 
cottage  prayer-meetings,  his  presence  and  help  were  much  valued.  He 
or  in  the  Good  Templar  Lodge,  and  a  most  zealous  advocate  of  total 
i  Mount  Sorrell,  and  in  the  adjacent  villages,  which,  as  his  father's 
istant  in  an  extensive  bread-baking  business,  he  frequently  visited.   He 
shamed  of  his  colours,  either  as  a  Christian  or  as  a  teetotaller,  and  as 
om  house  to  house  delivering  the  bread,  he  held  many  an  argument 
rtagers  on  his  favourite  themes,  and  as  the  months  rolled  by  grew  in 
f  all  who  knew  him. 

e  and  work  soon  came  to  a  close.  On  Wednesday,  December  29th,  a  day 
i  winter  rain  poured  down  incessantly  from  morning  till  night,  and  to 
is  a  good  deal  exposed,  he  took  a  severe  chill,  which  was  afterwards 
id  though,  when  inflammation  of  the  lungs  set  in,  every  effort  that 
.  and  a  mother's  nursing  could  devise  was  tried,  it  soon  became  evident 
of  his  earthly  life  was  at  hand.  On  Sunday,  January  9th,  he  was 
ind  to  be  sinking,  and  he  expressed  a  wish  to  see  his  most  intimate 
•ell  as  the  members  of  the  family.  Tho  Missionary  Services  were  being 
hapel,  and  at  his  request  some  of  the  family  had  gone  thither,  carrying 
tribntion  to  the  collection.  As  they  gathered  one  by  one  in  his  room 
aw  words  of  farewell  to  each.  To  his  mother  as  he  threw  his  arms 
ieck,  he  said,  "  Oh  mamma,  don't  cry,  they  ought  to  be  tears  of  joy, 
en  a  good  mother  to  me,"  and  ho  kissed  her  fondly  and  smiled.  To 
tieoca,  who  had  come  in  from  the  chapel,  he  said,  "  Good  bye,  auntie, 
t>  Heaven,  you'll  meet  me  there,  it'll  not  be  long."  She  asked,  "  Do  you 
i  Lord  is  your  light  and  salvation  ?  "  and  to  this  he  answered  joyfully  in 
ve.  To  another  aunt  he  said,  "  Kiss  me  auntie,  I  want  to  say  good 
when  she  inquired  of  him  if  Jesus  was  precious,  he  replied,  "Yes, 
To  another  friend,  with  whom  he  had  a  few  days  before  been  con- 
he  death-beds  of  infidels,  and  who  now  entered  the  room,  he  said  with 
triumph  on  his  face,  "  This  is  no  infidel's  death  you  have  oome  to  see/ 
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Mr.  Hunt,"  adding,"  Come  and  kiss  mo,  I'm  going  home ! "  The  room  seemed  filled 
with  an  unearthly  joy,  and  was  as  the  grate  of  heaven  to  those  present.  Once, 
raising  his  arms,  he  exclaimed  joyfully,  "  I  see  Georgie,  and  myriads  of  bright 
spirits  awaiting  me;"  adding,  "  If  this  is  death,  it  is  glorious  to  die."  One  of  the 
family  asked  him,  "  Do  you  see  Jesus,  Willie  P  "  to  which  he  replied,  "  No,  not 
yet,  hut  I  shall  see  Him,  He  will  appear  to  me,  I  have  no  doubt."  To  another 
friend  he  said,  "Ma  wants  me  to  tell  you  that  the  fear  of  death  is  taken  away; 
I  have  no  fear."  Afterwards,  his  face  full  of  brightness,  he  sprang  forward  with 
outstretched  arms,  exclaiming,  as  in  welcome  to  his  approaching  I*ord,  "  Gome! 
Jesus ; "  and  to  those  about  him,  "  He's  coming."  One  or  two  unconverted  persons 
who  were  the  privileged  witnesses  of  this  glorious  death-scene  went  away  utterly 
broken  down,  and  said  they  had  never  beheld  anything  of  the  kind  before. 

It  was  not  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Monday,  January  10th,  that  the 
spirit  took  its  flight.  As  one  of  his  sisters  moistened  his  dry  lips,  he  said,  M  Ne 
more,  thank  you  Sarah,  I  want  to  make  haste  home."  His  last  smile  was  given  to 
his  father  as  he  said  feebly,  "  That  is  for  ever  and  ever."  He  died  with  one  hand 
in  his  sister's,  and  the  other  in  that  of  the  Christian  maiden  to  whom,  he  was 
betrothed.  When  the  spirit  had  fled,  and  the  eyes  were  closed  in  death,  this  friend 
gently  laid  down  the  lifeless  hand,  and  said  with  that  solid  joyful  hope  whka 
Christianity  alone  can  give,  " /  shall  see  him  again"  which  words  suggested  the 
following  lines : — 

"  I  Shall  See  Him  Again." 

Not  where  the  snow  lies  deep. 

O'er  the  silent  and  peaceful  dead, 
And  the  chilling  mists  through  the  woodlands  sweep, 

And  the  sun  hanm  low  and  red ; 
Not  where  the  cheeks  grow  pale, 

And  the  body  is  racked  with  pain ; 
And  the  tears  flow  fast  from  the  mourner's  eye, 

Not  there  shall  I  see  him  again. 

Not  where  the  roses  fade, 

And  the  leaves  in  sadness  fall ; 
And  the  wintry  trees  look  cold  and  bare,  « 

And  the  birds  are  silent  all ; 
Not  in  the  land  of  storms, 

Of  darkness  and  pattering  rain ; 
Where  the  flood  rushes  on  with  its  whirl  and  its  foam, 

Not  there  shall  I  see  him  again. 

Not  in  the  house  of  prayer, 

Where  the  righteous  in  harmony  meet ; 
And  the  sighs  of  the  holy  like  incense  rise, 

Around  the  mercy-seat ; 
Where  the  songs  of  the  saints  ascend 

Iii  exalted  and  rapturous  strain, 
And  the  penitent's  tears  into  gladness  are  turned, 

Not  there  shall  I  see  him  again. 

But  high  in  the  home  of  the  blest, 

In  the  land  that  no  mortal  hath  trod, 
Where  the  ransomed  with  brightness  and  glory  are  dressed. 

And  stand  in  the  presence  of  God ; 
Where  the  songs  of  the  perfect  arise, 

As  they  worship  the  Lamb  that  was  slain ; 
And  all  tears  have  been  chased  by  His  smile  from  their  eyes, 

Theee  !  An  there  !  I  shall  bee  him  aoaiw. 

R.  Bblwiv* 
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OPENING  OF  SHAWCLOUGH  CHAPEL,  ROCHDALE. 
,N  Wednesday,  the  23rd  of  February,  the  above  neat  and  commodious  ohapel 


opened.  The  day  was  fine,  and  as  many  as  600  people  assembled  to  cheer 
heart  of  the  founder  and  to  take  part  in  the  services.  The  chapel  is  54  ft.  long 
36  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  is  computed  to  seat  350  persons.  There  is  in  addition  a 
commodious  school-room  and  class-rooms,  with  every  modern  appliance  for  con- 
l  most  efficient  Sunday-school.  The  estimated  cost  was  £3,500,  but  it  is 
the  entire  outlay  will  reach  the  sum  of  £4,000.  The  whole  of  this  has  been 
defrayed  by  Thos.  Watson,  Esq.,  J.P.,  of  Horse  Carre,  and  is  secured  to  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches.  It  is  known  to  most  of  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
that  Mr.  Watson  has  been  a  most  successful  manufacturer  in  Rochdale,  and  is  to- 
day one  of  its  most  popular  employers  of  labour.  He  has  been  for  many  years  a 
laafloT  and  Sonday-sohool  teacher  in  connection  with  the  Baillie- street  Church,  and 
is  also  superintendent  of  the  Shawolough  Sunday-school,  and  leader  of  the  largest 
m  that  society.  He  is  also  an  indefatigable  labourer  in  the  cause  of  temper- 
and  a  munificent  contributor  to  all  temperance  organisations.  His  feelings 
hare  been  enviable  when  surrounded  with  such  a  host  of  his  friends  on  this 
The  first  opening  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Marmaduke  Miller, 
who  was  accompanied  on  the  platform  by  a  number  of  ministers  and  laymen  of  our 
and  other  denominations.    The  Rev.  T.  M.  Booth  conducted  the  preliminary 
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of  praise  and  prayer,  when  the  Rev.  M.  Miller  took  for  his  text  part  of 
second  verse  of  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  The  sermon 
a  study  of  Christ  in  his  man  ward  and  God  ward  aspect — Christ  in  his  humanity, 
Christ  as  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Miller  again  preached  to  a 
crowded  audience  on  Genesis  i.  27.  The  collections,  which  were  for  incidental 
expenses,  amounted  to  £30. 

On  the  following  Sunday,  February  27,  the  services  were  continued,  when  the 

.J.    Adcoek,  of  Sheffield,  preached  two  able  and  eloquent  sermons.    In  the 

of  the  day  Mr.  Watson  conducted  a  service  specially  for  the  young,  which 

effective  and  profitable. 

On  Sunday,  March  6,   sermons  were  also  preached  by  the  Rov.  C.  Williams 

(Baptist  minister),  of  Aocrington;  and  Rev.  Dr.  Todd,  of  Forest- hill,  London. 

"iya  tea-party,  followed  by  a  public  meeting,  was  held.     Tea  was  served 

the  school-room,  after  which  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  chapel,  which 

comfortably  filled.    The  chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Thos.  Watson,  and  the 

were  interspersed  by  several  selections  of  music  creditably  rendered  by 

chapel  choir,  accompanied  on  the  harmonium. 

Chairman,  after  the  introductory  devotional  exercises,  said  tho  circumstances 
which  they  were  met  made  him  feel  as  if  he  would  prefer  to  sit  down  and 
to  what  his  friends  had  to  say.  As  they  would  naturally  suppose,  the  gather- 
a  somewhat  affecting  one  to  him.  Still  it  was  a  day  he  had  long  looked 
to  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  He  had  been  anticipating  such  a  day  for 
years,  and  now  when  it  had  come  ho  supposed  he  felt  rather  overjoyed  to 
ass  ao  many  gathered  together  at  this  inaugural  meeting  held  on  these  new  premises. 
WcH,  he  was  going  to  make  a  declaration  of  faith — doctrinal  faith  his  clerical 
ftismls,  he  was  going  to  say,  behind  him,  would  call  it.  One  part  of  his  creed  was 
**  giving."  He  had  always  held,  as  a  part  of  his  Christian  creed,  that  propor- 
giving  should  he  one  of  the  rules  of  his  life.  He  knew  it  had  not  been 
out  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.     Sometimes  he  had  overdone  it  and 
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sometimes  underdone  it,  bat  taken  altogether  it  was  not  much  out  of  proportion. 
He  believed  if  this  verjr  sound  doctrine  was  carried  out  by  all  members  of  Christian 
Churches — even  leaving  out  of  consideration  all  non-members — there  would  be  lev 
cause  for  complaint  about  want  of  funds.   Besides,  it  did  a  man  good  to  give  a  little, 
especially  when  a  powerful  appeal  was  brought  to  bear  upon  some  stingy  fellow 
and  he  was  impelled  to  lay  aside  for  God's  purposes  a  portion  of  that  income  which 
oame  from  God.    If  they  could  carry  out  the  principle  of  proportionate  and  syste- 
matic giving  it  would  bo  both  helpful  to  the  Church  and  beneficial  to  the  world. 
'  Another  part  of  his  Christian  creed  was  his  belief  in  a  sanctuary.    He  had  no  per 
ticular  faith  in  any  act  of  consecration  respecting  a  building,  but  he  believed  is 
setting  a  building  apart  for  Church  purposes,  because  God's  people  wanted  s 
spiritual  home  for  worship  just  as  much  as  they  wanted  a  temporal  home  for  theaK. 
selves  and  their  families  to  live  in.     After  this  declaration  they  would  be  ahk  t^ 
arrive  at  the  conclusion  why  he  had  been  the  means  of  having  that  chapel  buikt_ 
Thoso  who  had  watched  him  as  closely  as  some  of  them  had  done  since  he  came  in tQ 
the  Tillage  would  have  noticed  that  he  had  taken  great  interest  in  the  villag* 
generally.     It  had  been  a  great  pleasure  to  do  any  little  act  of  kindness  he  cotjtf 
to  the  people  dwelling  in  the  village.     He  had  not  exactly  imbibed  the  ge&enJ 
faith— that  Shawclough  was  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  England.    He  Writes 
been  told  that  there  were  a  great  many  bad  people  living  there,  but  had  never  hai 
them  pointed  out  to  him.     He  did  not  suppose  any  of  them  were  any  better  than 
thoy  ought  to  be,  but  taken  as  a  whole  they  would  compare  favourably  with  ear 
other  suburb  of  the  town.    Still  he  had  always  considered  thit  they  were  not  wall 
supplied  with  a  house  of  prayer.    He  was  not  unmindful  of  the  good  work  thaw 
Primitive  Methodist  brethren  were  doing  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  sndwtf 
thankful  for  the  progress  they  were  making  amidst  many  adverse  ciuwiiiatiiW 
Besides  the  Primitive  Mothodiat  chapel,  there  was  the  old  chapel  in  which  thff 
used  to  worship,  and  which  they  had  left  reluctantly.    It  was  a  very  ineonTaswA 
place  for  both  teaching  and  preaching.     It  had  changed  hands  more  than  once,*1* 
they  knew  that  a  business  changing  hands  frequently  very  often  came  to  %p** 
last.     Well,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  in  his  early  connection  with  the  pi**' 
that  they  ought  to  have  a  new  chapel,  looking  to  the  increase  of  building  thee**1* 
been,  and  the  increase  of  population ;  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  their  <^ck*p 
had  come  to  grief  in  a  very  happy  way.  He  had  thought  he  eould  manage  tobsw* 
a  now  chapel  without  neglecting  any  othr  *  smaller  matters,  and  without  injsr/t* 
his  conscience,  or  interference  with  the  <  -nfert  of  his  family.    And  if  than*19  • 
one  comfort  more  than  another  he  had  experienced  in  connection  with  this  ww&* 
was  that  it  had  been  done  with  the  entire  and  willing  consent  and  help  of  ■*• 
family  all  through.    It  was  not  every  man  who  could  say  his  wife  was  agraauj* 
to  everything  that  he  did.     Another  reason  which  had  induced  the  desire  to  be* 
a  new  house  of  prayer  was  this :  most  of  those  before  him  wove  employed  by  w**» 
he  had  felt  that  if  the  works  continued  to  increase  as  they  were  doing  then  wwi 
be  more  men  and  women  required  there,  and  for  this  increase  of  populationinoweewl 
accommodation  for  worship  would  be  required.    His  workpeople  had  helped  tilt- 
crease  his  means  by  working  with  their  heads  and  their  hands ;  and  he  thought  if 
any  man  need  say  he  was  proud  of  his  workpeople  he  had  need  to  say  so.    He  etwV 
it  in  that  house  that  he  very  much  questioned  whether  any  man.  had  been  aefw 
fortunate  in  having  peaceful  relations  with  his  workpeople  than  he  had  been. 
Therefore  he  had  felt  it  part  of  his  duty  to  provide  a  house  of  prayer,  so  that  that)   1 
who  lived  and  worked  in  the  neighbourhood  might  have  a  place  in  which  they  ooejl    ! 
hear  the  gospel  preached.    And  then  a  man  had  a  little  pride  sifter  all,  and  hahaa 
been  inspired  by  the  desire  to  have  his  name  associated  with  the  building  of  a 
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the  Loud.    The  work  was  now  completed,  so  far  as  the  outward  structure  was 
concerned ;  and  he  need  not  say  how  anxious  he  was  as  to  the  future.    He  knew 
that  the  Evil  One  was  at  work  doing  all  he  oould  to  thwart  the  purposes  of  divine 
love  and  favour.    They  were  beset  by  temptations ;  places  of  various  kinds  inviting 
oms&  to  go  and  spend  their  money  and  lose  their  character,  and  injure  themselves 
both  body  and  soul ;  therefore  he  was  anxious,  having  a  complete  outward  building, 
▼ith  the  nucleus  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  Church  consisting  of  60  members— men 
**d  women  good  and  true — that  they  should  now  make  progress  in  a  favourable 
**?.   He  hoped  their  future,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  might  be  brighter  than 
t*»  put    Hie  was  pleased  to  see  so  many  present.     There  were  several  friends  to 
09  matching  to  them,  and  he  hoped  that  meeting  would  be  productive  of  groat 
fwd.    Congratulations  and  practical  speeches  were  then  made  by  the  Rev.  8. 
CkHtar,  Mr.  W.  H.  Picton  (architect),  Rev.  R.  Lewis,  and  Dr.  Todd  (Baptist), 
with  Hessrs.  Wright,  Brierley,  Chamberlain ;  and  a  most  enthusiastic  and  impres- 
ari meeting  was  closed  with  the  usual  devotional  exercises. 

Aurvrcx.— On  Saturday  evening  the  eighteenth  annual  tea-party  in  connection 
*&  Hyde-road  Church  was  held,  and  was  numerously  attended.  After  tea  the 
•Orirwis  taken  by  Mr.  Fitton,  one  of  the  superintendents,  and  the  meeting  was 
•teased  by  the  Revs.  John  Guttridge,  Thomas  Hacking  (Principal  of  the  Theo- 
bgicti  Institute),  J.  T.  Oliver  (resident  minister),  John  Taylor,  Mr.  Rigby,  and 
Mr.  Thompson.  The  secretary  in  his  report  stated  that  there  were  the  names  of 
740  scholars  on  the  books.  Average  attendance — morning,  230 ;  afternoon,  590. 
&  of  the  scholars  were  in  full  Church  membership,  and  130  on  probation.  200  of 
«*  scholars  were  over  16  years  of  age.  The  school  was  under  the  care  of  3  super- 
•Wente,  9  officers,  and  66  teachers.  There  were  also  90 '  scholars  attending  the 
•tteh  school  at  West  Gorton.  £60  had  been  raised  during  the  year  in  aid  of  the 
*«■»  and  Foreign  Mission  Fund.  On  Sunday,  the  Rev.  John  Guttridge,  for  the 
■frtienth  time,  preached  the  anniversary  sermons,  morning  and  evening,  and 
■okeised  the  scholars  and  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon.  The  collections  amounted 
•87  16s.  3d.— Examiner  and  Times,  April  5. 

BftUfLET  Circuit. — Missionary  services  were  held  in  all  the  principal  chapels  of 

*•  circuit  on  Sunday,  March  6.    Sermons  were  preached  by  Revs.  Thomas  Wake- 

**J,  8.  K.  Hocking,  George  Kaines,  and  J.  Day  (Wesley an).    In  the  afternoon 

Jtvenle  meetings  were  also  held  at  three  places  of  worship,  at  which  Mr.  Wake- 

flsld  and  Mr.  Hocking  spoke,  in  addition  to  preaching  twice.    These  were  very 

fefauang  and  largely  attended.    As  the  other  schools,  at  a  distance  of  two  miles, 

•ttoaded  in  very  disagreeable  weather,  this  fact  added  largely  to  the  interest  taken 

•y  outside  friends.    On  Monday  night,  March  7,  a  public  missionary  meeting 

**iAdd  at  Tong-road  Chapel;  D.  Thompson,  Esq.   (Leeds),  presided.    On  the 

Inform  were  Revs.  T.  Wakefield,  beorge  Hinds  (Congregational),  A.  Pearce 

(Weiieyan  missionary  from  East  Indies),  George  Kaines,  and  A.  E.  Coupe,  Alder- 

■■»  Firth,  and  J.  Sutcliffe,  Esq.    There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  never  in  the 

history  of  Bramley  Circuit  has  such  an  interesting  service  been  held ;  additional 

fhssure  was  given  by  100  children  singing  appropriate  hymns  during  the  evening. 

At  interest  taken  in  Mr.  Wakefield's  excellent  address  was  very  marked,  and 

.  epaeted  a  very  good  impression,  and  will  result  in  our  members  taking  a  much 

lager  share  of  interest  in  mission  labours.    The  description  of  his  visit  to  Africa 

Wm  vivid,  and  the  story  of  his  life  there,  illustrated  by  many  humorous  references 

ft*  the  native  habits  and  customs,  charmed  the  audience  for  fifty  minutes,  and  his 

ekafng  remarks  were  a  fine  display  of  Christian  oratory.    Long  will  Mr.  Wake- 

4eWs  visit  here  be  remembered  for  good.    A  very  successful  meeting  was  brought 
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to  a  close  by  Alderman  Firth  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  speakers, 
which  was  seconded  by  J.  Sutoliffe,  Esq.,  making' special  reference  to  Mr.  Wakefield, 
and  was  carried  with  acclamation.    Great  credit  is  due  to  the  circuit  secretary  for 
the  successful  issue  of  all  the  above  arrangements.    It  is  the  desire  of  the  cbnak 
missionary  treasurer,  J.  Sutoliffe,  Esq.,  to  raise  not  less  than  £100  by  these  effort* 
Zion  Chapel,  KirkstaXl. —  A  very  successful  public  tea  and  meeting  on  March  I 
resulted  in  £51  being  handed  over  to  the  Church  funds.    The  ladies'  oommittee, 
led  by  Mr*.  Joseph  Sutoliffe,  have  worked  hard  in  the  soliciting  of  subscriptions,  the 
net  result  of  which  realised  over  £31,  the  remainder  resulted  from  public  tea  tad 
meeting ;  all  the  provisions  were  given.    About  200  persons  sat  down  to  tea.  V»  ' 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  J.  Sutcliffe.    The  secretary,  Mr.  J.  E.  Chapman, 
in  the  report,  stated  that  about  £300  had  been  removed  from  the  debt  in  •  tittle 
over  four  years,  without  any  extra  effort.     Rev.  A.  E.  Coupe  has  been  chiefly 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  above  successful  result. 

Hanlet. — A  lecture  was  delivered  recently  in  the  Town  Hall,  Hanley,  by  the 
Rev.  A.  S.  Maclean,  vicar  of  St.  John's,  Longton,  on  "  John  Bright"  In  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  the  lecturer  dwelt  on  Mr.  Bright' s  individuality,  his  ■» 
plicity,  his  courage,  his  humour,  and  his  moral  fervour,  characterising  him  aa  the 
Evangelist  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  conclusion,  he  said : — "  What  we  vast 
in  the  political  world  of  to-day  is  men  like  John  Bright ;  men  inspired  by  the 
'  enthusiasm  of  humanity ; '  men  who  believed  in  God,  in  duty,  in  progress,  aai 
law ;  men  who  have  faith  in  principles,  who  believe  in  the  regenerative  force  <■ 
ideas ;  men  not  cowed  by  words,  or  held  by  custom,  or  influenced  by  the  votes  ** 
millions ;  men  who  keep  alive  in  the  heart  of  the  world's  great  movements  the 
light  of  hope ;  men  who  forswear  all  trickery  and  subterfuge.  When  will  the  age 
of  men  come  ?  It  will  be  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God  to  mankind,  *  rbrnothist; 
.short  of  the  descent  of  the  Divine  humanity  into  human  hearts  can  make  smb. 
The  crown  of  all  the  ages  has  been  seen  in  vision,  and  it  oometh  when  the  goico* 
ment  and  the  dominion  shall  be  given  unto  One  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man.  AH 
nations,  long  divided  and  distracted,  'shall  serve  Him.'  The  true 'age*' 
humanity  *  is  'the  golden  age1  to  come."  The  rev.  gentleman  was  toa&J 
applauded  on  resuming  his  seat,  and  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  hi* 
The  proceeds  are  to  be  given  to  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  located  in  the 
town. 

Littleboeouoh. — During  the  month  of  March  we  were  favoured  with  a  H* 
from  Mr.  Sampson,  the  Cornish  evangelist.  The  services  conducted  by  M? 
Sampson  were  all  well  attended,  on  three  occasions  largely  so.  The  nnmew 
result  of  the  services  is  pleasing — 172  went  into  the  "  inquiry-room,"  and  profs*** 
faith  in  Christ  as  their  Saviour.  Of  this  number  62  belong  to  other  Church** 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  Of  those  belonging  to  our  own  Church  who  *ev 
into  the  "inquiry-room,"  many  were  of  tender  years,  and  a  goodly  number a^JJ 
were  young  people  who  were  already  meeting  in  "class."  That  there  *"* 
be  some  waste  in  these  numbers  cannot  be  doubted,  but  there  will  yet  be  • 
substantial  numerical  and  spiritual  gain.  At  the  time  of  Mr.  Sampson's  vieii*"0 
Church  was  in  a  healthy  spiritual  condition  ;  many  were  fully  ripe  for  gathew 
into  the  fol  Christ.  For  months  leaders  and  teachers  had  been  in  prayer  *** 
work  almost  incessant.  And,  again,  the  gatherings  at  the  sacrament  service'* 
more  than  twelve  months  had  been  large,  and  continued  to  increase.  Why* 
so  little  attention  given  to  this  service  in  so  many  of  our  Churches f  Why** ■* 
imperative  claims  upon  Christians  so  unfrequently  urged  by  the  ministers?  **J 
is   it   observed  generally  at  the  fag  end  of  a  long  service  F    Do  Christian  p*>r* 
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end  so  much  time  in  "  remembering  Christ,"  that  the  Church  need 
vision  for  a  quiet  hour  for  this  spiritual  exercise  P  If  more  honour 
on  this  Divine  institution  there  would  he  more  of  life  and  purity  in  our 
These  facts  considered,  we  have  much  to  hope  for  from  our  services, 
were  the  ingathering  of  the  fruits  of  years  of  hallowed  toil.  One  very 
fcure  in  these  services  was  the  hearty  co-operation  of  our  Wesleyan 
te  Wesleyan  leaders,  along  with  their  minister  and  the  Primitive 
>od  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  our  own  leaders  and  minister.  Oh !  for 
n  "  the  eye  shall  not  say  to  the  hands,  we  have  no  need  of  you." 
raalism  with  unity  is  a  blessing, — with  schism  little  else  than  a  curse. 
1  is  a  good  harvester.  This  is  his  forte.  Give  him  a  well  ripened  field 
*f  willing  helpers,  and  he  will  gather  in  the  fruit  in  a  most  remarkable 
is  manner  of  conducting  the  prayer-meetings  is  at  times  most  im- 
s  in  the  early  days  of  the  Church,  so  it  is  now,  God  gives  to  every  man 
He  will,  and  to  some  "  He  gave  evangelists,  and  some  pastors,  and 
s."    For  all  gifts  and  all  good  men  let  us  thank  God. 

Mon. — A  popular  entertainment  was  given  in  Portland-street  Church 
April  11,  to  a  crowded  audience.  Despite  the  wet  weather,  the 
i  full  house.  The  proceeds,  which  they  hope  will  be  large,  are  to  be 
eplenishing  'the  school  library.  The  programme,  which  consisted  of 
its,  solos,  trios,  glees,  &c,  &c,  was  comprised  of  twenty- two  pieces 
ras  very  ably  rendered  by  the  choir  and  several  friends,  who  very 
ted  them.  This  is  the  third  or  fourth  entertainment  given  by  the 
set  friends,  and  Monday's  superseded  the  preceding  ones  as  far  as 
aging,  &c,  went.  They  were  accompanied  on  the  pianofore  by  Miss 
',  a  well-tried  friend  and  gifted  musical  lady.  The  conductor,  Mr.  T.  J. 
modems  part  very  ably,  and  great  praise  is  due  to  the  accompanist,  Miss 
id  Mr.  Jones  for  the  success  of  the  evening.  "The  Joyous  Peasant 
•om  Labour"  was  rendered  on  the  pianoforte  by  Miss  Maud  Lang- 
»lax  in  the  school,  and  received  an  encore.  She  played  it  remarkably 
iring  age,  &c,  and  promises  to  become  eminent,  if  she  lives  and  con- 
t  has  commenced,  and  great  credit  redounds  to  her  teacher,  the  lady 
med.  Mrs.  Harry  Langmaid  sang  "Oh  rest  in  the  Lord"  in  her 
style,  and  also  received  an  encore,  and  rendered  "  Resignation,"  a 
thetic  song ;  she  acquitted  herself,  as  usual,  par  excellence.  The  enter- 
s  brought  to  a  close  by  singing  the  National  Anthem. 

eoond  Circuit. — On  Sunday,  April  3,  Rev.  J.  S.  Balmer  preached  two 
Coor-lane  Chapel.  On  the  following  evening  our  missionary  meeting 
e  Rev.  W.  Jackson  read  the  report ;  addresses  by  Revs.  J.  S.  Balmer,  J. 
L,  Primitive,  and  J.  Jordan,  of  Chorley.  The  attendance  at  all  the 
good,  the  speeches  interesting  and  appropriate,  and  the  collections  in 
he  previous  year. 

—A  debt  having  accumulated  of  £85  7s.  in  the  past  three  or  four  years, 
the  congregation  set  to  work  a  few  months  since  to  pay  it  off,  and 
were  consummated  at  a  bazaar  held  in  the  spacious  schoolroom,  which 
d  by  Mrs.  T.  Trounson,  Mrs.  M.  Edwards,  jun.,  and  Miss  Renfree. 
■embled  a  large  conservatory  or  winter  garden.  The  refreshment  stall 
yi  the  room,  which  presented  a  very  striking  appearance,  was  laden 
mdanoe  of  substantial  and  fancy  provisions  suited  to  the  tastes  of 
)  centre  was  placed  a  splendid  silver  receptacle,  filled  with  choice 
rag  which  were  wax-lights.    This  table  was  got  up  and  superintended 
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by  Mrs.  Burrow,  Miss  Minnie  Borrow,  Miss  M.  Ham  and  Miss  B.  Ham 
Martin  superintending  tho  tea-room,  and  Mr.  Burrow  and  Mr.  James  Ham  c 
the  joints.  The  stalls,  laden  with  useful  and  fancy  articles,  were  arranged 
four  corners  of  the  rooms.  The  committee's  fancy-stall  was  superinteni 
Mrs.  W.  Martin  and  Mrs.  J.  Rickard ;  and  the  committee's  plain  work-ri 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Harris  and  Mrs.  T.  Willoughby.  The  stall  at  the  north-east 
was  presided  over  by  Mrs.  J.  Martin,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ham,  and  the  Misses  1 
At  the  north-west  corner  was  a  pretty  stall  under  the  management  of  Mi 
and  Miss  K.  Harry,  assisted  by  Miss  Benfree  and  Miss  Martin.  Miss  £.  1 
and  Miss  Musgrove  had  a  pretty  little  stall  at  the  south  corner.  The  on 
was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  and  solos  were  sung  at  intervals  by  1 
Moody,  Mrs.  Prisk,  Miss  Harris,  and  Miss  K.  Harry,  Miss  Moody,  ML*  R< 
and  Miss  Martin  presided  at  the  piano.  In  the  museum  was  a  fine  collect 
articles  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  kindly  lent  by  several  ladies  and  genu1 
This  exhibition  was  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wrighl 
Capt.  T.  C.  King.  It  was  well  patronised  each  day,  and  gave  great  satufi 
In  an  adjoining  room  was  exhibited,  in  full  working  order,  a  model  of  am 
very  interesting  and  clever  piece  of  mechanism,  constructed  by  Mr.  Philh 
Stithians.  This  was  visited  by  a  great  many,  to  whom  it  afforded  much  int 
The  bazaar  was  well  patronised,  as  the  result  shows.  The  proceeds  w< 
follows :— Door,  £9  3s.  9jd;  museum,  £3  3s.  7Jd.;  refreshment- stall,  £14  os. 
general  committee's  stall,  £44  3s.  2d.;  the  Misses  Martin  and  Ham's 
£30  10s.  3d. ;  Miss  Howe's  stall,  £24  17s.  6Jd.;  Misses  E.  Burrow  and  Mug 
stall,  £11  6s.  8Jd. ;  shrubs  in  the  room,  £2;  subscriptions,  £5  7s.  Gd. ; 
£144  15s.  6jd.  Much  praise  is  due  to  thb  Rev.  J.  Wright,  the  treasure 
Captain  King,  the  secretary,  for  the  time  they  devoted  to  the  underfe 
thus  greatly  contributing  to  its  success.  Great  praise  is  due  also  to  the  ladk 
acted  on  the  committee,  and  to  all  who  assisted  in  various  ways.  The  b 
left  after  meeting  the  circuit  debt  will  be  appropriated  to  the  working  expel 
the  organ,  which  was  placed  in  this  chapel  in  August,  1873,  at  the  cost  of 
and  all  expenses,  including  the  organist's  salary,  has  been  paid  by  the  oongref 
independent  of  the  trustees  of  the  chapel,  and  they  further  engage  to  J 
expenses  up  to  August,  1883,  when  it  will  be  handed  over  to  the  care  of  the  tar 

Sheffield. — Pye  Bank  Chapel. — A  gracious  revival  of  religion  has  been* 

enced  by  the  Church  and  congregation  worshipping  in  this  place,  in  com 

with  the  labours  of  Mr.  John  Sampson,  an  Evangelist  from  the  Liskeard  < 

Cornwall.      The  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  had  for  some  time  previous! 

considerably  deepening,  and  the  spirit  of  prayer  had  been  abundantly  pom 

upon  the  people,  while  souls  had  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  been  ooming 

Saviour.    The  district  around  the  chapel  had  been  thoroughly  "  missioned 

large  committee  of  male  and  female  visitors,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  ea 

tion  had  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  members  that  the  special  services 

be  a  great  success.    Two  days  before  the  Evangelist  arrived  such  a  power! 

fluence  was  felt  in  the  prayer-meeting  as  many  persona  said  they  had 

experienced  before ;  but  not  the  most  sanguine  persons  were  able  to  reaB 

great  blessing  that  was  at  hand  in  response  to  fervent  and  long-continued  p« 

a  blessing  the  permanent  results  of  which  will,  without  any  doubt,  go  down 

latest  history  of  this  noble  and  earnest  Church.    Mr.  Sampson  oommaw 

labours  on  Sunday,  January  30,  and  continued  them  until  Tuesday,  Februa 

and  between  these  dates  400  persons,  besides  150  of  the  soholars  of  the  So 

school,  came  forward  as  penitents  seeking  Salvation,  and  profaned  to  obtain 
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▼Hh-God;  and  at  the  temperance  meeting,  with  which  the  sendees  closed,  150 
pawns  signed  the  temperance  pledge.  But  the  mention  of  mere  numbers  gives 
but  a  very  poor  idea  of  the  success  of  the  services.  Gospel-hardened  hearers,  as 
they  are  sometimes  called,  were  broken  down  in  penitence,  and  accepted  the 
8ariour  they  had  so  long  slighted.  Fathers  and  mothers,  holding  leading  positions 
in  the  Church,  were  gladdened  by  seeing  their  sons  and  daughters  consecrating 
themselves  to  God,  and  afterwards  successfully  inviting  others  to  the  Saviour. 
Teachers  saw  their  most  unruly  scholars  weeping  at  the  Throne  of  Mercy,  and  some 
of  them  were  seen  rejoicing  over  their  whole  classes  won  to  Christ.  Drunkards  were 
lifted  from  the  mire,  and  as  reclaimed,  renewed  men,  have  since  found  a  home  in 
the  fold  of  the  Christian  Church,  while  strangers  from  other  congregations,  far  and 
mw,  attended  the  services,  obtained  pardon  or  a  quickened  spiritual  life,  and  re- 
tamed  to  their  own  sanctuaries  to  carry  the  holy  fire  with  them  there.  Since  Mr. 
Cughey's  visit  to  Sheffield  many  years  ago,  perhaps  so  great  a  work  has  hardly 
fan*  witnessed.  Mr.  Sampson,  who  is  comparatively  a  young  man,  won  the 
tarts  of  all  who  heard  him  by  his  high,  calm  piety,  his  tender  sympathies,  hit* 
gwtleness  and  courtesy',  his  sweet  powerful  singing,  his  sound  gospel  preaching 
(°f  a  very  old-fashioned  sort),  and  by  his  strong  exultant  faith  in  God ;  and  before 
w  left  as  the  Church  most  heartily  and  unitedly  pressed  him  to  return  to  us  again 
*•  toon  as  he  should  see  his  way  clear  to  do  so.  On  the  last  Sabbath  Mr.  Sampson 
**■  with  us,  the  chapel  was  utterly  too  small  to  contain  the  people  who  wished  to 
*•  present,  while  during  the  week-evenings  the  chapel  was  frequently  crowded  in 
0v^r7  part.  Some  months  have  now  elapsed  since  the  services  were  held,  and  the 
Worm  testimony  is  "  Blessed  be  God  for  the  work  he  has  wrought  among  us." 
***J  new  sittings  have  been  let  in  the  chapel.  Large  classes  for  young  and  old 
"▼e  been  formed,  and  others  filled  up ;  old  members,  who  had  not*  attended  class 
,or  years,  now  come  week  by  week  ;  Connexions!  hymn-books  and  religious  litera- 
J*1*  of  various  kinds  is  greatly  in  demand  ;  the  arrangements  for  an  approaching 
J**t*f  in  the  reduction  of  the  chapel  debt  have  been  greatly  facilitated,  and  every 
0eP*rtment  of  both  church  and  temperance  work  have  been  greatly  quickened,  for 
*u  which  we  thank  God  and  take  courage. — R.  Brewht. 

#  T*tf*o.— Never  since  the  United  Methodist  Free  Church  was  first  started 
m  this  place  have  they  haa  what  could  be  fairly  termed  a  nice  chapel.  They  have 
****}*  been  well  acquainted  with  this  fact,  but  were  unable  to  leave  their  chapel 
***  build  a  better  one,  in  consequence  of  a  heavy  debt  resting  on  it.  This  debt  of 
**00  had  existed  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and  they  finally  appeared  to  realise 
***  fact  that  it  was  time  to  get  rid  of  it,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  do 'so.  They 
**  too*  set  to  work  in  order  to  carry  out  their  determination,  and  in  about  two 
^^  they  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that  they  were  free  from  debt.  They  did 
^>  however,  remain  in  this  happy  position  long,  for  they  at  once  decided  to  erect  . 

***  ohapel,  and  of  course  got  into  debt  again.  Having  successfully  gone 
r^gh  the  preliminaries  of  purchasing  land,  appointing  an  architect,  letting 
r8  oontract,  &c.,  they  commenced  the  erection  of  their  new  building  in  January, 
•***•  In  March  two  foundation-stones  were  laid  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Dingle,  and  Mr. 
fj^»  of  Cardiff,  and  again  in  May  four  memorial-stones    were   laid,  and   on 

^•day,  February  17,  1881,  the  ohapel  was  opened.  The  inaugural  sermon 
J*  preached  by  the  Rev.  Roberts  Brown,  of  Plymouth,  from  Luke  vi.  36— 
^*  ye  therefore  merciful,  as  your  Father  also  is  merciful."  The  discourse 
jr^Ughout  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention  by  a  large  congregation.  After 
Y  •*vioa  *  pnbMo  tea  was  provided  in  the  schoolroom,  which  was  well  patronised. 
^  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  ohapel,  when  there  was  again,  a 
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very  large  attendance.    The  gentleman  who  was  to  have  presided  (Mr.  J.  E 
Dingle,  of  Lostwithiel)  was  unfortunately  detained  at  home,  in  consequence  of  the 
severe  illness  of  one  of  his  children,  and  in  his  absence  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Mr.  Penrose,  of  Helston.     Suitable  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  R.  Brown        |t 
(Plymouth),  Rev.  T.  Humphries  (Primitive),  Rev.  J.  Tremelling  (Bible  Chriitiin), 
Rev.  J.  Cockin  (the  pastor),  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Rows  (Helston),  in  the  whole  of  which 
hearty  wishes  were  expressed  for  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Church.    On  the 
following  Sunday,  Dr.  Sexton  (of  London)  preached  three  very  eloquent  sermon*  is 
the  new  chapel,  when  the  congregation?  were  again  very  large,  especially  tint  o! 
the  evening,  when  a  great  many  were  unable  to  gain  admission.    On  the  followixxg 
«wening  Dr.  Sexton  delivered  a  lecture,  subject — "  Sceptical  Homage  to  Chrofc- 
Mr.  Thomas  Coad,  of  Malpas,  occupied  the  chair ;  and  again  on  the  foUowi*»8 
Friday  the  Doctor  delivered  another  lecture  on  "  Secularism,"  a  subject  with  whi^f 
no  man  is  better  able  to  deal  than  Dr.  Sexton.    Mr.  John  Martin  presided  on  tl-J** 
occasion.    The  United  Methodists  of  Truro  are  to  be  complimented  in  securing  t^^ 
services  of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Sexton,  and  thereby  giving  those  who  reside  so  ^^^ 
West    an  opportunity  of   listening   to   his  very    able  teaching.      On  Snad^^g.1 
February  27,  two  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Sunman,  of  Bradfoi^*^?' 
who  also  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  following  evening,  subject — "  Exploration 
Africa ;  or,  the  Romance  of  the  Dark  Continent."     Mr.  Sunman  is  not  a 
to  Truro,  he  having  visited  it  during  his  stay  at  Redruth.    Ho  was,  therefo^" 
greeted  with  a  very  hearty  reception.    The  services  were  brought  to  a  close  ~         v" 
Sunday,  March  6,  when  two  appropriate  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  *  ' 

Marquand    (Wosleyan),   of  St.    Austell.      The  services    throughout  were  mc-  — 
fluooessful.    The  total  amount  realised  was  about  £100,  which  was  more  thanth* 
anticipated  raising.    The  chapel  is  a  magnificent  building,  and  it  is  to  be  h 
it  will  be  the  means  of  doing  great  good  in  the  city. 

Walsden,  Inchfield  Bottom. — A  tea  was  provided  and  a  meeting  held  in 
schoolroom  on  Saturday,  April  9  ;  285  persons  were  present  at  the  tea.   All 
provisions  were  given  by  the  ladies  connected  with  the  Church.    Mrs. 
Stone-villas,  presided  at  the  meeting,    and  Mrs.    Priestley,  Facit,  delivered 
interesting  and  instructive  address.    Miss  Fielden  conducted  the  musical  part 
the  proceedings,  and  Miss  A.  Pilling  presided  at  the  piano  ;  the  Misses  A.  PiUi 
and  A.  Crowther  acted  as  secretaries,  and  Miss  M.  A.  Stevenson  at  treasurer, 
appeared  from  the  report  that,  about  twenty  years  ago,  the  old  chapel 
down  and  the  present  one  built  on  the  site,  at  a  cost  of  more  than  £1,600.    A 
remained  of  £1,150.     Since  then  several  additions  and  alterations  of  the 
have  been  made,  costing  about  £500.    The  entire  of  these  two  sums  has  been  4 
and  a  balance  remained  of  £6  2s.     The  receipts  for  the  year  have  been  £95  14*. """       * 
After  meeting  the  ordinary  expenses  a  small  balance  remains.    During  the 
the  chapel  has  been  repaired  and  beautified,  at  a  cost  of  £138  Is.    Donations, 
lections  at  the  re-opening  services,  and  the  result  of  the  special  efforts  of  the 
have  greatly  reduced  this  new  debt.     On  Sunday,  April  10,  the  annual 
were  preached  by  Rev.  Thomas  Hacking,  Principal  of  the  Theological 
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AT  Cameiford,  on  March  14,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age,  Richasd 
for  many  years  a  class-leader  and  a  consistent  member  of  the  United  Method^** 
Free  Church  of  this  town.    He  left  the  Wesley ans  in  the  year  1835,  and  took  * 
prominent  part  in  the  agitation  of  that  time,  and  also  in  extending  the  influence  €» 
Free  Methodism  in  this  part  of  the  county.     His  loss  will  be  severely  felt  by  tbf 
Church  here.    His  end  was  peace. 
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Tyndale  Memorial. 

ith  March  there  was  a  meet- 
he  Mansion  House,  London, 
lis  object.    The  attendance 
Canon  Fleming,  in  clear 
tones,  offered  prayer.    The 
r  presided,  who,   as  usual, 
od   sense  to  give  a  short 
e  Hon.   and  Her.  W.   H. 
read  a  long,  tedious  report, 
t  words  of   Tyndale   were 
rd,  open  the   eyes   of   the 
ngland."   Mr.    John  Mac- 
Roy)  made  a  most  interest, 
at,  clear,  manly,  and  full, 
hing   to   be    desired.       It 
,t  the    memorial  will    cost 
0,  and  a  site  on  the  Thames 
it  has  been  secured  for  it. 
oble  man  who  was  the  first 
f  the  New  Testament  into 
i  who  was  put  to  death  by 
d  burning,  near  Brussels,  in 
command   the    reverential 
passing  generations.    The 
of  Shaftesbury,  more  fre- 
q  than  any  other  man  at 
jigs  in  London ,  still  vigorous, 
mg,  not  sufficiently  flexible 
eased   his  hearty  approval 
me.     He  said  that  all  the 
aking  race  had  been  benefited 
's  life-work.    His  was  the 
1  version  of  the   Bible    in 
Ivery  day  was  it  accessible 
0  of  the  human  race.    Tyn- 
relve  years  in  exile.    The 
i  favour  of  a  statue  and  an 
He  expressed  his  fear  that 
i  be  "dandy-like"  altera- 
aew  version,  but  that  if  there 
ring  changes  it  will  deeply 
nvictions  of  the  people.   The 
Jork  said  that  the  principle 
i  life  was  a  calm  and  patient 
e  Bishop  is  energetic,   but 
wordy,  and  goes  on  what 
companies  call  "thedrcui- 
*  The  Rev.  Professor  Plump- 
a  man  of  quiet  humour  and 
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eloquence,  scholarly  and  thoughtful  9 
gave  a  speech  that  we  have  rarely  heard 
surpassed.  Without  pretension,  with- 
out rhetorical  effort,  he  brought  Tyndale 
before  us  in  mild  majesty.  He  spoke  of 
him  as  the  father  of  whatever  is  heroic 
in  the  English  Reformation.  Tyndale 
made  opportunities,  other  men  seek 
them.  He  never  tampered  with  one 
syllable  of  the  Word  of  God.  His  con- 
science was  supreme.  Dr.  Donald 
Fraser,  with  his  impressive  manner  and 
appearance,  said  much  in  few  words. 
Dr.  Moffat  referred  to  his  own  labours 
as  a  translator,  showing  the  difficulties 
he  had  overcome,  and  the  great  work 
he  had  done  in  Africa.  He  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  past. 


Exeter  Hall. 

A  fbw  days  after  the  meeting  at  the 
Mansion  House  we  were  present  at  the 
re-opening  of  Exeter  Hall  (March  29) 
The  building  was  crowded  long  before 
the  commencement  of  proceedings.   We 
did  not  see  any  great  alteration  in  the 
place  of  gathering,  and  yet  we  were  told 
that  £7,000  had  been  expended,  besides 
enormous  sums  for  the  other  parts  of 
the  premises.   There  has  been  much  im- 
provement in  the  general  arrangement. 
There  is  an  air  of  comfort  and  amplitude 
everywhere,    while    utility   has    been 
studied.    This  was  the  jubilee,  not  of 
the  Association,  but  of  the  building. 
Every  Christian  must  be  thankful  that 
a  spot  so  famous  for  philanthropic  and 
religious  efforts,  has  been  secured  by 
the  executive  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  as  their  future  centre. 
Earl  Shaftesbury   was   in   the    chair. 
While  exultant  on  the  general  theme, 
he  took  a  very  gloomy  view  of  com- 
mercial   England,    stating     that    the 
character  of  the  country,  in  this  respect, 
is    rapidly   degenerating.     When    he 
began,  in  1833,  his  efforts  with  respect 
to  the  Factories  Bill,  he  was  made  aware 
o  J  the  fact  that  the  mark  of  Manchester 
houses  t  n  the  bales  of  cotton  goods  sent 
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to  India  was  an  immediate  guarantee  of 
their  quality  and  quantity.  Now,  he 
was  ashamed  to  say,  the  Bengal  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  had  stated  that  the 
hales  were  weighed  and  measured,  and 
carefully  examined,  to  protect  importers 
against  fraud.  He  spoke  in  his  well- 
known  decided  and  somewhat  boisterous 
manner.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
was  in  his  best  mood  for  speaking.  He 
was  dignified  and  yet  familiar,  solemn 
and  yet  cheerful.  Boars  of  laughter 
followed  the  remark  that  in  former  days 
a  young  man  was  apprenticed,  lived  at 
his  master's  house,  and  probably  at  last 
married  his  master's  daughter!  The 
Earl  Came,  ex-Lord  Chancellor,  like  a 
master  in  public  speaking,  began  quietly, 
and  as  he  proceeded,  warmed  with  his 
theme.  In  turns  he  was  argumentative 
and  popular,  and  in  his  appeals  forcible 
and  irresistible.  We  have  seldom  heard 
anything  more  impressive  than  were  his 
words  when  ho  spoke  of  the  "  solemn 
transaction  which  should  come  to  pass 
between  the  individual  human  soul  and 
its  Saviour."  Nothing  could  be  more 
Christian  in  sentiment,  more  practical  in 
teaching.  He  won  the  wreath  of  the 
evening.  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes  was 
weighty,  it  would  have  been  better  if 
he  had  been  less  so.  The  other  speakers, 
including  the  Lord  Mayor,  Canon 
Fleming,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  in- 
dulged in  platitudes  which  seemed  to 
please  the  people.  The  occasion  was  a 
most  enthusiastic  one,  and  in  every  way 
a  success — a  grand  beginning. 


Week- Day  Services  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral. 
Thb  same  day,  at  St.  Paul's,  we  heard 
the  Rev.  G.  Body,  Rector  of  Kirkby. 
Preceding  the  service,  several  persons, 
on  entering,  reverently  looked  at  the 
distant  huge  cross  and  candles,  knelt  on 
the  mats,  and  silently  read  what  we 
supposed  were  prayers  ;  and  some, 
without  books,  covered  their  faces  with 
their  hands,  and  remained  a  long  time 
in  private  devotion.  The  men  who  did 
so  were  chiefly  clergy,  and  the  women 


were  of  respectable  attire  and  manners. 
In  the  congregation  the  men  and  women 
were  separate.      Mr.  Body  is  short,  in- 
clined to  be  stout,  has  grey  hair,  and  a 
face  indicating  power  and  decision.    He 
has  a  strong  voice,  with  much  pathos  in 
it.    Some  of  his  sentences  axe  not  well 
formed,  and  he  oalls  them  back  mn* 
mends  them ;  otherwise  he  is  an  effec- 
tive speaker.     His  text  was  John  xv.  8. 
He  spoke  of  '  *  sacramental  incorporation  in 
Christ,  the  ecstasy  of  the  kiss  of  the  in- 
carnate God ;  our  union  with  Christ  is  a 
means  to  an  end.  Fruit  is  one  thing,  and 
works  are  quite  another ;  work  is  doing, 
fruit  is  repose  in  the  realised  troth: 
action  is  precious ;  but  character  is  more 
precious.     Christ's  humanity  was   the 
most  perfect  humanity.     He  was  no  re- 
cluse.    He  condescended   to  feel  the 
temptations  that  we  feel.    In  Him 
have  beauty  in  detail,  beauty'  in  combU 
nation,  and  beauty  in  consistency, 
tree  bears  its  fruit  by  yielding  itself 
to  the  sap.    This  is  the  one  conditioa  - 
our  Christ-like  character;  we  must 
yield  ourselves  up  to  quietism, 
tree  is  always  taking  into  itself  more 
the  energy  of  the  sap.     8rrike  deep 
roots  of  faith  and  hope  into  the  chance-* 
of  Christ.    You  might  as  well 
live  without  breathing,  as  live 
fervid,  continuous  prayer."  These 
were  spoken  with  an  arresting  and  m 
duing  earnestness  and  solemnity; 

A  few  days  afterwards  we  heardV 
the  same  place,  the  Rev.  W.  J. 
Little,  Rector  of  St.  Alban's, 
ter.     The  text  was  1  Cor.  i.,  23, 24. 

on  the  former  occasion,  the w_..w 

was  very  large,  numbering,  we  aho***" 
say,  3,000  or  4,000,  and  this  just  svf*** 
midday.    Comparatively  young,  fall  <* 
action,  which  is  aided  in  gracefulaas*  *& 
his  robes,  a  loud  voice,  under 
control,  almost  throughout  the 
impassioned  and  rapid  in  delivery,  J^8, 
Knox-Little   is   sure    to   be  popa!**- 
Picture  followed  picture,  anecdote  A** 
lowed   anecdote,    but   unity  was  ** 
broken.   Illustrations  were  made  sab*" 
dinate  to  a  great  purpose.    8peakiBf  <* 
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power  of  sympathy,  he  said :  "  If  we 
t  to  move  a  man,  we  must  touch  his 
&OQs.  Lore  is  the  greatest  power 
he  world.  Beauty  is  power;  holi- 
» is  power."  Near  to  the  close  of 
sermon,  the  question  was  several 
si  repeated,  with  increasing  warmth, 
Hut  is  it  to  be  saved  ?  "  The  an- 
»  were  full  of  Gospel  truth.  These 
rioes  wc  liked  for  their  spiritual  tone, 
•  the  earnest  preaching— fine  ex- 
>Ies  in  this  respect ;  but  we  could  not 
$t  all  that  we  heard. 


-  Positive  Aspects  of  Unitarian 
Thought  and  Doctrine. 

-tsa  several  weeks  lectures  have 
delivered  at  St.  George's  Hall, 
^ham-place,  by  eminent  ministers 
be  above  subjects.  We  heard  the 
H,  W.  Crosskey,  F.G.8.,  and  Pro- 
**  J  E.  Carpenter,  M.A.  Mr. 
•key's  theme  was  "Man,  the  Off- 
*f  of  God."  There  was  a  moderate 
odanee — might  perhaps  be  pro- 
ceed large,  as  the  meetings  were  at 
on.  We  were  told,  in  effect,  that  all 
gt  were  the  offspring  of  God.  The 
aiom  was  quoted — "  God  works  by 
aetry."      Man's  mind  possessed  the 

>  qualities  as  the  Almighty  Himself. 
«dmg  to  the  Darwin  theory,  which 
ecturer  seemed  to  adopt.  God  had 
naUy  revealed  Himaelf.  The  gene- 
l  oonscience  was  difficult  to  under - 
t  God  was  truth,  and  man  was 
researching  after  ultimate  truth. 

'  should   there   be  any  martyrs? 

was  it  that  in  all  ages  prophets 

orowned    with    thorns  P       Be- 

>  we  were  what  we  are ;  because 
was  man.  For  man  to  be  false  to 
&  was  to  be  false  to  God.  The 
Bgrule  of  duty  was  the  guiding 
f  love.  Let  it  be  granted  that  the 
istory  of  this  world  was  a  con- 
1  series  of  developments ;  it  did  not 
the  deeper  question  of  the  rela- 
dp  of  man  to  the  Author  of  his 

Doubtless,  functional  adapta- 


tion to  external  circumstances  did  take 
place.     But  functional  adaptation  was 
not  a  god.    It  was  only  a  convenient 
expression  gathering  together  observed 
facts.    All  the  changes  in  the  animal 
life  of  the  world  may  have  had  for  their 
end  and  purpose  the  introduction  of  man 
into    the  world.     The  detection  of  a 
method  of  creation  could  not  obliterate 
the   fundamental   distinction    between 
spiritual     and     material    phenomena. 
Should    the   influence   of   Darwin   be 
finally  established,  it  would  only  show 
that  God  had  revealed  His  nature  by 
degrees.   There  was  nothing  taken  from 
us  because  of  the  gifts  made  to  other 
creatures.    If  God  was  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  some  sign-mark  of  His  glory 
might  surely  be  looked  for  even  in  the 
zoophyte.      Mr.   Darwin's  theory  im- 
plied that  God  had  sent  His  Spirit  not 
suddenly,  but  by  degrees  of  increase. 
Christ  redeemed  men  by  appealing  to 
the  God-like  light  within  them.     He 
(the  lecturer)  once  heard  a  preacher  say 
that  the  penitent  thief  must  have  been  a 
political,  and  not  a  criminal  offender,  or 
Christ  would  not  have  promised  him 
entrance  that  day  into  paradise.    What 
a  caricature  of  the  Gospel  was  that ! 
Christ  said  to  sinners  of  every  degree, 
"  Be  perfect,  as  your  Father  in  heaven 
is  perfect."      Mr.  Crosskey  speakB  with 
force  and  directness ;  but  he  lacks  the 
ease  of  the  true  orator — he  is  painfully 
precise. 

Professor  Carpenter  we  knew  in  Leeds. 
There  is  a  little  of  the  academical  in  his 
style,  both  in  prayer  and  in  the  discus- 
sion of  his  theme.  He  is  a  gentleman 
and  a  scholar,  a  man  of  refinement  and 
high  moral  sense.  Without  any  quali- 
fication his  subjeot  was  the  "  Bible"  He 
told  us  that  "  all  the  past  was  precious, 
the  past  in  Egypt  and  in  the  East.  Shall 
we  ridicule  the  claims  of  the  ancient  re- 
ligions? All  worship  was  good.  The 
greater  bible  of  the  human  race,  what 
relation  did  it  bear  to  our  Bible.  What 
was  the  Bible  ?  The  ancient  record  had 
in  our  day  been  put  in  a  new  light.  In 
it  the  history  of  the  Jews  was  traced : 
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no  common  history.  Prophecy  was  not 
always  correct,  the  error  might  be  in 
the  interpretation.  The  Bible  was  ever 
setting  before  man  something  better  than 
his  best.  We  did  not  go  to  the  Old 
Testament  for  legislation,  or  for  science, 
but  for  religion,  the  moral  and  the  spiri- 
tual. Precept,  and  not  history,  to  guide 
us.  The  Old  Testament  showed  two 
things — the  rise  and  progress  of  religion 
and  its  results.  The  Books  of  Moses 
were  the  product  of  several  centuries. 
They  can  claim  no  unity  but  the  unity 
of  man's  consciousness.  There  is  no 
divine  authority  in  the  Bible.  The  New 
Testament  did  not  describe  the  rise  and 
yiocissitudes  of  a  nation,  but  the  birth 
of  a  faith.  It  was  the  cradle  of  a  Church. 
The  New  Testament  was  the  growth  of 
several  generations,  and  the  second 
generation  was  well  on  its  way  before  it 
was  formed.  At  the  Council  of  Carthage, 
in  397,  the  African  clergy  finally  fixed 
the  limits  of  the  book.  Every  God-in- 
spired writing  was,  the  Apostle  declared, 
profitable.  But  what  was  a  God-inspired 
writing  P  The  authority  of  the  Church 
could  net  determine  it."  We  found  much 
that  was  good  in  these  lectures,  but  also 
much  that  was  pernicious  andmisleading. 
As  far  as  it  went,  the  ethical  was  sound, 
but  even  here  we  felt  the  want  of  some- 
thing to  give  life  and  unity  to  the  whole. 
The  omissions,  where  doctrines  were 
touched,  were  most  serious.  The  Lord 
save  us  from  such  a  Bible -degrading 
and  Christ-dishonouring  teaching.  We 
need  a  living,  personal,  saving  Christ 
and  not  a  dead  Christ  covered  with  the 
flowers  of  rhetoric. 


The  Salvation  Army. 

The  Christian,  pointing  out  "  some  ele- 
ments of  weakness  "  in  a  most  friendly 
spirit,  remarks : — 

A  hymn  generally  accepted  says, 
"  Soldiers  of  Christ,  arise,  and  put  your 
armour  on ; "  so  that  the  idea  of  the 
Church  as  an  army  is  not  a  novel  one. 
But  her  armour  is  that  described  by  the 
Apostle  in  Ephesians  vi.,  not  an  out- 


ward dress ;  and  we  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  semi-military  uniform  in  which 
the  young  men  and  women  are  dressed. 
We  think  it  has  a  tendency  to  create  in 
their  minds  a  defiant  tone,  tending  to 
provoke  needless  opposition.  We  also 
think  that  at  the  root  of  this  military 
manner  lies  the  idea  that  the  adoption 
of  strange  measures  by  the  prophets  of 
Israel  justifies  the  use  of  anything  of  the 
same  kind  now.  But  the  prophets  acted 
by  God's  express  command ;  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  sensational  method  if 
justifiable,  though  not  ordained  of  God. 


The  May  Meetings  and  the  London 
Newspapers. 

On  this  matter  the  serial  from  which  we 
have  just  quoted  observes :  — 

The  Freeman   opportunely  repeat!  a 
question  which  has  often  been   asked 
concerning  religions  intelligence  and  the 
daily  papers  :  "  Is  it  really  the  fact  that 
the  great  religious  anniversaries  called 
the  May  Meetings  possess  interest  as  in- 
significant as  the  extent  of  the  reports 
given  in  our  London  daily  papers  would 
lead  us  to  imagine  ?  .  .  .  And  are  the 
people  as  widely  interested  in  betting  on 
racehorses  as  the  prominence  given  to 
this  kind  of  intelligence  seems  to  indi- 
cate f"   The  Fourth  Estate,  as  therYas 
has  been  magniloquently  but  not  imtn^ 
designated,  is  surely  interested  is  bV 
maintenance  of  good  morals  and  thesn> 
pression  of  vice.     On  what  prinoipK 
then,  does  it  ignore  effort  to  spread  tkt> 
truth,  and  prominently  report  gaabfisj; 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  of  sail 
vices?    We  heartily  echo  these  «Wfcr 
sentences  of  the  Freeman  :  "  A  wistsw- 
chant  would  certainly  have  mat  bft 
of  a  clerk  who  gave  his  thought  w  tibj 
advancement  of  the  kingdom  of  fl* 
than  to  one  who  made  up  bettmg-boflP- 
The  Press  is  one  of  the  nugfctieKpo*** 
of  the  age.    We  earnestly  appeal  ts* 
it  may  be  used  for  higher  purposes.  *• 
a  great  public  teacher,  it  ought  not  to  b» 
allowed  without  protest   to  teach  ** 
youth  that  betting  on  horses  is  aoM* 
and  more  deserving  of  publio  attsrf* 
than  the  grandest  schemes  of  ski)*" 
thropy  and  religion."  We  hope  taiMfr 
daily  papers  will  make  the  expcfhsflfll 
next  month  of  seeing  whether  they  to* 
or  gain  by  adequately  reporting  thehUy 
Meetings. 
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CHRISTIAN  INDIVIDUALITY. 

By  Ralph  Abebcbombie,  M.A. 
Ti/TY  subject  is  expressed  by  a  title  consisting  of  two  words — 

I. — Christian. 

There  were  many  "names  for  the  followers  of  Christ — viz., 
disciples,   believers,   saints,   Christians.      There  is    one  thing 
'which  all  these  names  have  in  common — they  all  express  the 
character  of  people  who  were  marked  off  from  others  not  by 
belonging  to  a  certain  school  of  thought,  but  by  their  attachment 
to  a  common  Master,  and  their  resolution  to  live  a  life  like  His. 
To  be  a  disciple  of  Christ  was  not  the  same  thing  as  to  be  a 
diBeiple  of  Socrates,  of  Plato  or  Aristotle.    Alcibiades  was  a 
■     iisciple  of  Socrates,  but  he  did  not  live  a  Socratian  life.   In  order 
i    to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should 
Ktacribe  to  the  Nicene  and  Athanasian  Creeds  and  Thirty-nine 
WWes,  or  to  Wesley's  Notes  on  the  New  Testament  and  four  vols. 
Jjhwmons.  In  order  to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ,  it  is  not  necessary 
«*ta  man  should  master  some  elaborate  system  of  theology.  It 
**ft  said  of  Dr.  Buckland  that  he  knew  all  the  ologies  but 
■wlogy.    Well,  a  man  may  be  like  Buckland,  may  know  all  the 
^kgies  but  theology,  and  yet  he  may  be  a  disciple.    Nothing 
JKfre  is  required  than  obedience  to  Christ's  gracious  invitation- 
Take  My  yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me,  for  I  am  meek  and 
^wly  of  heart,  and  ye  shall  find  rest  unto  your  souls."    Christ's 
jwstles  were  certainly  not  very  elaborate  theologians  during 
jurist's  lifetime.    We  have  not  a  hint  given  to  us  as  to  whether 
fitoy  believed  in  the  moral  or  the  forensic  theory  of  the  atone- 
toflnt.   They  held  very  wrong  views  as  to  His  Messiahship.  They 
«ould  not  take  in  Christ's  sayings  as  to  the  decease  which  He  was 
lo  accomplish  at  Jerusalem.    Yet  they  were  disciples ;  that  is  to 
aaj,  learners  in  the  school  of  Jesus. 
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Another  name  was  "  believers."  But  belief  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment does  not  mean  intellectual  assent  to  a  series  of  propositions. 
The  belief  of  the  New  Testament  is  not  belief  in  a  creed  but  in  & 
living  reality,  not  belief  in  a  proposition  but  in  a  person.  A  man 
may  believe  in  a  proposition  that  Christ  is  both  divine  and 
human,  and  yet  he  may  never  have  been  awed  by  the 
glory  of  His  Divinity,  and  may  never  have  been  touched  by  His 
humanity.  On  the  other  hand,  some  poor  woman  touches  the 
hem  of  Christ's  garment,  and  virtue  goes  out  of  Christ  into  her. 
The  belief  of  the  New  Testament  is  an  act  of  trust,  and  the 
object  of  trust  is  a  person.  It  is  not  doctrines  about  Christ  or 
theories  about  His  work  that  will  save  us,  but  Christ  Himself. 

Another  name  was  "  saints."     This  name  is  peculiar  to  the 
Bible,  even  as  the  idea  of  holiness  is  one  of  which  we  meet  with 
few  traces  except  in  the  Scriptures.     There  were  upright  men 
and  devout  men  among  the  heathen,  but  no  men  who  came  up  to 
the  Scriptural  idea  of  holiness.     There  have  been  some  Christian 
divines  who  have  been  prepared  to  canonise  Socrates ;  but  with 
all  respect  to  his  virtues,  when  we  remember  the  orgies  at  which 
he  was  sometimes  present,  we  can  hardly  call  him  a  saint.    On 
the  other  hand,  all  through  the  Christian  centuries  there  have 
been  humble  men  and  women  who  have  shed  all  around  them 
the  fragrance  of  holiness,  the  sweet  healthy  aroma  of  a  conse- 
crated life.     Church  history  is  often  quite  as  dreary  and  weari- 
some as  any  other  history — nay,  more  weary  and  dreary,  becw«* 
we  expect  more  from  it.  The  din  of  controversy  and  the  ambition 
of  Churchmen  and  the  cabals  and  intrigues  of  councils  are  00* 
very  edifying.     But  it  is  worth  while  to  wade  through  the  inter- 
minable waste  in  order  to  arrive  every  now  and  then  at  son** 
oasis  with  its  well-spring  of  living  water — the  life  of  a  Francis  rf 
Assisi  or  a  Fenelon  or  a  John  Fletcher — a  life  which  is  a  living 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ — a  life  which 
no  other  faith  has  ever  produced  or  is  capable  of  producing' 
And  there  has  been  many  a  man  unknown  to  Church  history 
whose  life  has  been  the  felt  presence  of  God  in  the  place  where 
he  dwelt  and  a  perpetual  benediction  to  his  neighbours,  because 
he  carried  out  the  Scriptural  idea  of  holiness,  and  was,  in  the 
highest  sense   of  the  word,   a  saint.     A  saint   or   sanctified 
person  is  one  who  lives  a  devoted,  consecrated  life — a  lifelike 
that  of  Him  who  came  "to  do  His  Father's  will/'  and  who 
constantly  "  went  about  doing  good." 

I  have  referred  to  three  names  of  the  followers  of  Christ — vix.f 
"  disciples/'  "  believers,"  and  "  saints."  I  now  come  to  the 
name  "  Christians  " — a  name  common  enough  with  us,  but 
which  occurs  only  three  times  in  the  New  Testament.  It  occurs 
first  of  all  in  the  11th  of  Acts  and  26th  verse,  where  we  read 
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"the  disciples  were  called  Christians  first  in  Antioch." 
disciples,  you  will  observe.  Christian,  therefore,  meant 
tially  the  same  thing  as  disciple. 

is  name  occurs  secondly  in  the  26th  chapter  of  Acts  and 
verse,  where  we  read  that  "Agrippa  said  unto  Paul 
st  thou  persuadest  me  to  be  a  Christian.  And  Paul  said, 
ild  to  God,  that  not  only  thou,  but  also  all  that  hear  me 
lay,  were  both  almost,  and  altogether  such  as  I  am,  except 
bonds."  Such  as  I  am.  The  name  therefore  referred  to 
)tal  state  of  a  man's  being,  and  not  merely  to  his  intellectual 
rmity  to  a  certain  set  of  propositions, 
mlly,  this  name  occurs  in  the  4th  chapter  of  the  1st  Epistle 
ter,  where  we  read :  "  Let  none  of  you  suffer  as  a  murderer,  or 
thief,  or  as  an  evildoer,  or  as  a  busybody  in  other  men's 
3rs.  Yet  if  any  man  suffer  as  a  Christian,  let  him  not  be 
ned;  but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this  behalf."  In  this 
ige  no  one  will  dispute  that  the  name  Christian  does  not 
te  one  who  holds  a  certain  set  of  speculative  opinions,  but  one 
is  like  Christ,  one  who  is  a  "  partaker  of  Christ's  sufferings." 
have  thus  considered  the  principal  names  which  are  given 
e  followers  of  Christ  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the  con- 
on  to  which  I  come  is  that  all  these  names,  rightly  under- 
I,  teach  us  that  a  Christian  man  is  one  who  has  come  under 
ighty  personal  influence — the  influence  of  Christ.  Christ 
self,  though  He  was  related  to  all  humanity,  yet  was  an 
ddual.  He  was,  and  remains,  the  most  unique  figure  in  the 
try  of  the  world.  He  was  not  the  creation  of  His  age  and 
>n,  but  His  age  and  nation  were  the  dark  background  from 
hHe  shines  forth  to  all  after-ages.  He  stands  in  solitary  gran- 
in  His  own  age,  He  stands  alone  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
)  He  was  alone  in  His  conception  of  His  Messianic  mission. 
[e  everybody  else  expected  a  kingdom  of  this  world.  He  said, 
j  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world." 

)  He  was  alone  in  the  perfection  with  which  He  carried  out 
nission  of  His  life.  He  carried  it  out  without  sins,  or  short- 
ings,  or  backslidings.  He  could  say,  "  Which  of  you 
Beth  Me  of  sin  ?" 

)  He  was  alone  in  this — that  he  carried  out  that  which  was 
le  in  all  the  details  of  human  life. 

)  He  was  alone  in  His  self-sacrifice.  St.  Paul  was  a  very 
sacrificing  man,  but  he  knew  how  to  assert  himself.  In 
st,  the  lower  self  had  passed  out  of  sight  altogether. 

"  Love  took  up  the  harp  of  life  and  smote  on  the  chords  with  might, 
Smote  the  chord  of  self  that  trembling  passed  in  music  out  of  sight. "• 

*  See  Tennyson's  "  Locksley  Hall." 
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Christ  is    the   most  individual  of    all  individuals,  and 
may  say  of  Him  what  Robert  Hall  so  eloquently  says  of  tfca 
cross  on  which  He  died — viz.,  that  "  it  stands,  amidst  the  lapse 
ages  and  the  waste  of  worlds,  a  single  and  solitary  monument 

II. — The   second  word    in  the  title  of  my  subject    is — ^ 
d.viduality. 

What  is  individuality  ?  Individuality,  according  to  the  etyr^ 
logy  of  the  word,  means  the  state  of  not  being  divided, 
denotes  unity  and    harmony  of   character.      A    man   who 
characterised  by  strong    individuality  may  be  very  eccentrm 
humorous,  and  grotesque ;  but  his  eccentricities,  humours, 
grotesqueness  are  all  marked  by  the  same  features.    They 
smack  of   their    author,   and    cannot    be    conceived   to  ha** 
emanated  from  anybody  else.    An  individual  is  one  who,  by  tfe^ 
law  of  his  nature,  cannot  make  himself  into  a  mirror  to  refle 
the  passers-by,  cannot  reduce  himself  to  an  echo  of  the  world-— 
babble. 

In  one  sense,  every  man  is  an  individual.    For,  if  a  man  z 
an  echo,  it  must  be  because  it  is  his  nature  to  be  an  echo,  pr^ 
bably  he  is  only  the  ultimate  echo  of  a  long  series  of  ancestry 
echoes  who  have  been  echoing  one  another  and  the  world  ^ 
general  throughout  the  great  whispering-gallery  of  Time.    If 
man  is  a  parasite,  it  is  because  it  is  his  nature  to  be  a  parasite 
If  a  man  is  eccentrical,  not  merely  because  he  refuses  to  revol' — 
round  some  common  centre,  but  because  he  is  eccentrical  to  him: 
self ;  if  he  is  every  now  and  then  guilty  of  spiritual  summersault 
and  caperings  in  utter  disregard  of  his  own  centre  of  gravity ; 
in  other  words,  he  is  guilty  of  occasional  eccentricities  win. 
appear  to  be  in  opposition  to  some  fundamental  element  of  9 
own  character,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this  self-contrail 
tiousness  is  a  manifestation  of  his  individuality.    No  man  c 
leap  off  his  own  shadow.     No  man  by  thinking  can  add  a  co 
or  a  single  inch  to  his  stature.   Whatever  tricks  a  man  may  p 
with  himself,  whatever  masks  he  may  put  on,  whatever  Profa 
disguises  he  may  assume,  whatever  characters  he  may  person/ 
he  remains  himself.    Well  would  it  be  for  us  all  if  we  rem' 
bered  this.    It  would  lead,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  abandons 
of  stupid  eccentricities  (which  are  only  attempts  to  escape  f 
one's  self),  and  it  would  lead,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  g? 
up   of  conformity  with  the  unreasonable  customs   of  so* 
Then  society  would  increase  in  value ;  it  would  no  longer 
collection  of  figures  with  some  despotic  unit  at  the  head  t 
value  to  the  otherwise  meaningless  mass.     Then  society 
consist  of  individuals  in  the  sense  in  which  I  use  the  wore 
is  to  say,  of  persons  who  do  not  disown  their  own  indivir 
who  do  not  cut  foolish  capers  by  endeavouring  eccentr? 
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p  off  it,  and  who  do  not  endeavour  to  smother  it  lest  it  should 
sr  forth  a  cry  out  of  harmony  with  the  dance-tunes  of  society, 
an  individual,  then,  I  understand  an  undivided  man — a  man 
>  is  consistent  with  himself — a  man  all  whose  tendencies  go 
>ne  direction,  so  that  he  is  a  strong  force  bearing  down  upon 
r  object  in  which  he  is  interested.  A  motley,  patchwork, 
lelated-mosaic  kind  of  a  man,  who  seems  as  if  all  his 
estors  had  been  unconsciously  conspiring,  throughout  the  ages, 
contribute  to  his  nature  contradictory  tendencies,  so  that  a 
ious  kind  of  family  quarrel  is  always  going  on  in  him ; 
h  a  man  is  not  an  individual  in  my  sense  of  the  word.  An 
ividual  is  a  man  who  has  unity  of  soul  and  harmony  of  life, 
f  ow  I  maintain  that  Christianity  is  favourable  to  individuality 
ihis  high  sense  of  the  word. 

have  already  defined  what  I  mean,  and  what  I  think  the 
w  Testament  means,  by  a  Christian.  A  Christian  is  one  who 
.  come  under  a  mighty  personal  influence,  the  influence  of  the 
st  unique  individual  in  the  history  of  the  world — the  in- 
idual  in  whom  there  was  perfect  unity  of  soul  and  harmony 
Life.  The  question  therefore  arises,  Is  this  influence  favour- 
e  to  individuality  ?  We  know  that  all  personal  influence  is 
•  favourable  to  individuality.  It  has  been  said  by  Matthew 
lold  that  it  is  not  well  for  a  man  to  be  always  in  the  company 
his  superiors ;  being  constantly  overshadowed  by  them,  his 
rare  is  likely  to  have  only  a  stunted  growth.  He  therefore 
intains,  that  while  it  is  undoubtedly  good  for  a  man  to  be 
fcsionally  in  the  company  of  his  superiors,  yet  that  the 
tater  part  of  his  social  time  should  be  spent  in  the  company 
his  equals.  Men  who  are  always  in  the  company  of  their 
total  superiors  are  apt  to  become  mere  intellectual  appendages 
them.  The  influence  of  a  man  of  strong  will  is  such  that 
ler  men  are  apt  to  become  mere  external  organs  for  the  carry - 
I  out  of  his  behests. 

fa  Christ's  influence,  then,  blighting  or  genial  ?  Is  it  like  the 
hence  of  the  sunlight,  favourable  to  growth  and  fertility?  or  is 
like  the  influence  of  the  simoom-blast,  which  withers  and 
Is? 

(To  be  continued.) 


Fbk  Revised  Version  of  the  New  Testament. — There  are  sure  to 
opinions  the  most  opposite  on  ihis  Version.  Some  may  think  it  an 
lecessary  innovation  ;  others  may  like  the  plan  of  it,  but  object  to 
ie  of  the  alterations.  We  have  no  doubt  that  by  degrees  it  will 
)  a  high  place  of  authority.  The  copy  we  have  received  is  clear 
fpe,  and  compact  in  form.    4s.  6d. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

THE  EXAMINATIONS. 

DEAE  ME.  EDITOR,— Kindly  insert  in  the  Magazine  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  books  which  the  Connexional  Committee  has 
determined  to  rocommend  to  the  Annual  Assembly  as  books  to 
be  read  for  examination,  after  August  next,  by  ministers  on 
probation. — Yours  most  truly, 

May  6,  1881.  Jos.  Kibsop. 

Fibst   Year. — MorelTs   Grammar,   Paley's    Evidences,    Watson's 
Institutes,  Part  II. 

Second  Year. — Liddon  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  Jevons'  Logic, 
Kidder's  Homiletics. 

Third  Year. — Butler's  Analogy,  Flint  on  Theism,  Neander's  Church 
History,  Vol.  I.,  General  Introduction. 

Fourth   Year. — Paley's  Natural  Theology,   Wayland's   Elements 
of  Moral  Science,  Angus's  Bible  Handbook,  Part  I. 


MISSION  ACCOUNTS. 


DEAE  ME.  EDITOE,— Permit  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  Jur^. 
Magazine,  to  remind  the  circuit  ministers  and  local  secretaries  tt 
all  remittances  to  the  Mission  Fund  should  be  sent  to  the  treasurer, 
T.  Mawson,  Esq.,  and  particulars  for  the  Annual  Eeporttobe  not  Id 
than  the  20th  of  June. — I  am,  yours  sincerely, 

41,  Wilkinson-street,  Slie field,  Robert  Bushsll, 

May  12, 1881.  General  Missionary  Secretary^. 


THE  LONDON  ANNUAL  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

ONE  of  the  May  Meetings  which  is  held  in  April  is  the  annual  mis- 
sionary gathering  of  the  Methodist  Free  Churches,  and  this  yeafi 
to  make  the  matter  still  more  anomalous,  "the  Exeter  Hall  Meeting* 
as  it  is  called  by  the  Free  Methodists,  was  held  in  the  City  Te&pfo 
April  25.     This  meeting  is  anticipated  with  eager  interest  througboui 
the  denomination,  as  it  is  almost  the  only  occasion  during  the  J**1 
when  Free  Methodism  comes  prominently  before  the  world,  and  wh*0 
its  London  and  provincial  adherents  can  fraternise.     A  shadow  ol 
gloom  was  thrown  over  the  gathering  this  year  by  the  severe  illness  ol 
the  genial  and  hardworking  missionary  secretary,  the  Eev.  Robert 
Bushell,  and  by  the  lamented  death  of  that  more  renowned  missionary 
secretary,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Punshon,  who  had  on  more  than  one  occasion 
generously  aided  his  Free  Methodist  brethren.     To  both  these  Bid 
events  sympathetic  reference  was  made  in  the  report,  and  the  way  in    ] 
which  the  allusions  were  responded  to  proved  them  to  be  something 
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more  than  formal.     On  the  other  hand  there  was  much  of  an  en- 
couraging nature.    The  place  of  meeting  was  handsome  and  commo- 
dious ;  the  Lord  Mayor  was  to  preside,  and  among  the  speakers  were 
two  returned  missionaries,  and  the   Revs.   Dr.   Parker  and  Hugh 
Stowell  Brown.    With  these  strong  and  varied  attractions,  it  would 
***ve  been  strange  indeed  if  the  Free  Methodists  had  not  turned  out  in 
**rge  numbers.    After  the  singing  of  the  hymn,  "Lord  of  the  living 
*Urve8t,M  announced  by  the  Rev.  A.  Grombie,  and  a  prayer  by  the  Bev. 
A.  Hands,  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  was  presented  by  the  Bev. 
*•  Adcock.     It  was  preceded  by  a  resolution,  which  had  been  passed 
by  the  committee  that  afternoon,  expressing  cordial  thanks  to  Dr. 
barker  and  his  deacons  for  their  generosity  in  according  the  use  of  the 
Gity  Temple  free  of  charge.    This  resolution  was  received  with  acclama- 
tion.   Mr.  Adcock  went  on  to  say  that  a  report  like  this  partook  of 
the  nature  both  of  history  and  of  prophecy,  and  whether  they  regarded 
&e  past  or  the  future  they  had  equal  cause  for  encouragement.    The 
foreign  stations  were  generally  doing  well,  and  in  connection  with 
fioxxie  of  them  there  were  especially  cheering  signs.    At  Ningpo,  in 
China,  new  premises  had  been  opened,  the   native  converts   aiding 
liberally  in  the  undertaking;  and  Mrs.  Galpin  and  Mrs.  Swallow, 
**ves  of  the  leading  missionaries,  were  making  special  efforts  on  behalf 
of    the  Chinese  women.     The  East  African  Mission,  in  the  absence  of 
ti*e  Bev.  T.  Wakefield,  had  been  ably  superintended  by  Mr.  Bamshaw, 
▼ho  was  now  about  to  return  home  for  a  season  of  rest.     No  suitable 
European  minister  had  yet  been  found  to  take  the  superintendence  of 
"*e  Sierra  Leone  Mission,  which  consequently  remained  in  charge  of 
too  coloured  ministers,  who  were  working  with  fair  success.     Here, 
*^°>  the  liberality  of  the  natives  was  remarkable.     Jamaica  had  been 
?l8*ted  by  a  most  destructive  hurricane,  which  had  destroyed  many  of 
tbftir  chapels,  and  rendered  many  of  their  people  homeless.     In  aid  of 
«*e  distress  caused  by  this  visitation,  a  special  appeal  had  been  made 
*°  the  home  churches,  and  over  £1,400  was  the  result.    Cordial  thanks 
***e  expressed  to  the  Christian  World  for  its  liberality  in  this  matter, 
kngthy  advertisements  having    appeared    in    that   journal  free  of 
*h*rge.    The  income  of  the  society  was  £17,825  lis.  4d.,  and  the 
expenditure  amounted  to  £17,047  Os.  6d.     There  was  a  balance  of 
£525  98.  7<L  due  to  the  bank,  the  year  having  been  started  with  a 
considerable  deficiency.    The  special  fund,  which  was  established  some 
years  ago  in  aid  of  Home  Mission  work,  had  done  well,  in  spite  of  the 
fadness  of  the  times,  the  sum  of  £8,884  18s.  lOd.  having  been  raised. 
On  the  foreign  field  there  was  an  increase  in  the  membership  of  160. 

The  Lord  Mayor,  who  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  said  he  felt  it 
to  be  a  great  honour  to  address  that  "  magnificent  assemblage,"  and 
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he  thought  it  a  most  proper  thing  that  any  one  filling  his  high  office 
should  cordially  support  any  movement  whose  motto  was  "  Peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  towards  men."    He  had  been  touched  by  tfce 
reference  to  Dr.  Punshon,  and  regarded  it  as  an  indication  of  the  friendly 
feeling  existing  between  "  the  old  body  "  and  her  youngest  offshoot, 
which  feeling  he  prayed  might  be  strengthened.     The   peculiarity  of 
Methodism  was  that  it  was  essentially  a  missionary  church.    Lib 
their  founder,  they  said,  •'  The  world  is  my  parish."    It  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  contend  for  the  recognition  of  the  principles  upon  which 
the  missionary  enterprise  was  founded ;  what  they  had  to  do  was  to 
illustrate  and  enforce  them.    He  thought  they  ought  to  raise  more 
money.     If  their  yearly  contributions  averaged  10s.  per  member,  their 
income  would  be  £85,000.     Mr.  McArthur's  effective  and  practical    ; 
speech  was  evidently  much  appreciated.     The  first  resolution,  pro- 
posing the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  expressing  gratitude  to  God  for 
success,  especially  for  the  sympathy  which  had  been  evoked  on  behalf 
of  Jamaica,  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hunter,  President  of  the 
Annual  Assembly.     Success,   said    the  President,   was    from  God. 
Material  improvement,  political  advancement,  and  educational  pro- 
gress were  all  good ;  but  they  alone  could  not  promote  the  highest  wed 
of  men  and  of  nations.     Only  Christianity  could  do  that.    Love  to 
God  and  man  was  the  element  of  true  greatness  and  of  real  progress, 
and  it  was  the  only  thing  which  could  give  permanence  to  national 
life.     The  Rev.  J.  Roberts,  from  Jamaica,  seconded  the  resolution,  and 
in  doing  so  told  many  interesting  things  about  his  adopted  home. 
Jamaica  was  about  as  big  as  Yorkshire,  and  only  one-tenth  of  it  vis 
under  cultivation.    It  was  beautiful,  fertile,  and  healthy.    He  vis 
almost  disposed  to  say,  with  an  eld  Commodore,  that  "  nobody  died  in 
Jamaica  except  of  rum  and  old  age."   Many  who  were  said  to  die  of 
yellow    fever  really  died  of    delirium  tremens.    The  population  of 
Jamaica  was  570,000,  of  whom  450,000  were  blacks,  18,000  white*, 
and  the  rest  of  various  shades  of  colour.    His  work  had  lain  among 
the  negroes,  whom  he  regarded  as  brothers  and  sisters.     True,  the; 
were  low  in  intelligence,  in  social  habits,  and  in  morals.    But  whit 
could  they  expect  from  people  who  forty-three  years  ago  were  onlj 
cattle  ?    The  negro  was  rising,  in  spite  of  the  scant  sympathy  he  nw* 
with  from  the  white  man,  and  he  was  filled  with  wonder  at  the  pr°* 
gress  which  had  been  made.     In  their  day-schools  in  Jamaica  they 
had  60,000  scholars  on  the  books.    He  had  in  one  small  church 
under  his  care  eight  young  blacks,  any  of  whom  could  in  an  em**' 
gency  take  the  service,  and  preach  to  the  profit  of  his  hearers.    When 
he  went  to  Jamaica,  ten  years  ago,  their  membership  was  1,941,  &* 
now  it  was  2,444.     Their  chapels  had  risen  in  number  from  18  to  & 
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in  value  from  £1,900  to  £6,000;  Sunday- schools  from  4  to  26  ; 
-schools  from  10  to  25 ;  whilst  their  funds  had  increased  in  like 
proportion.  He  was  so  well  satisfied  with  his  residence  in  Jamaica, 
he  was  ready  to  go  and  spend  other  ten  years  there.  The  resolu- 
was  supported  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Stowell  Brown,  in  a  disappoint- 
edly brief  speech,  and  carried,  after  which  the  collection  was  made. 
To  Dr.  Parker  was  entrusted  the  second  resolution,  which,  while  thank- 
fully recognising  the  progress  of  scientific  research,  affirmed  that  the 
spiritual  needs  of  man  could  only  be  met  by  the  Gospel,  and  urged  the 
denomination  to  fulfil  its  mission.  Dr.  Parker  said  he  could  be  no 
party  to  the  drawing  of  a  line  between  true  science  and  true  religion. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  scientific  man,  merely  as  such, 
abandoned  Christian  devotion.  He  had  asked  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Mientists  of  the  day  to  discourse  in  his  church  on  "  What  science 
cannot  do."  This  gentleman  said  he  would  accept  the  invitation  if  the 
were  altered  thus,  u  What  science  can  and  cannot  do."  He  (Dr. 
er)  was  glad  to  get  an  admission  from  a  man  like  that,  that  there 
things  science  could  not  do.  It  was  for  the  Christian  teacher  to 
himself  if  he  had  any  mission  to  those  painful  necessities  which 
■deuce  was  unable  to  touch.  Only  the  Cross  of  Christ  could  meet  the 
deepest  needs,  and  ease  the  burning  pains  of  humanity.  Nothing  else 
Gould  have  done  for  Jamaica  what  it  had  done.  Many  attempts  had 
«ee»  made  against  that  Cross ;  but  of  all  Christ's  foes  we  should  be 
*ble  to  say,  as  did  the  angel  of  old,  "  They  are  dead  which  sought  the 
young  Child's  life."  The  Rev.  T.  Wakefield,  in  seconding  the  resolu- 
iM  tiou,  said  he  fully  agreed  with  its  spirit  and  doctrine.  He  had  proved, 
t*\  V  twenty  years'  experience  in  East  Africa,  that  Christianity  was  the 
°&ly  civiliser.  He  rejoiced  that  ignorance  respecting  Africa  was  being 
^•polled.  At  one  time  it  was  common  to  regard  all  Africans  as  can- 
nibals ;  but  he  had  never  met  with  a  cannibal  there  in  his  life.  The 
0*4  resolution  having  been  carried,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the 
i4  Lord  Mayor,  on  the  motion  of  H.  T.  Mawson,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Mr. 
!i**B  ^ •  8nape.  Mr.  Minshall  presided  at  the  organ,  and  a  special  choir, 
B*^  *nder  the  leadership  of  Mr.  W.  Green,  sang  various  selections  during 
the  evening. — Christian  World. 


;  * 


LETTERS  TO  THE  YOUNG  ON  MATTERS  OF  SCIENCE. 

By  Rev.  J.  Botes,  M.A. 

Louth,  June  1,  1881. 
My  Deab  Young  Friends, 

At  fpHE  past  month  has  been  productive  of  improvements  and  dis- 

JL  eoveries   of  various  kinds,   though  nothing   of  a  particularly 
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exciting  nature  has  occurred.    The  electric  light  is  becoming  man 
manageable,  and  gives  promise  of  ultimate   success  for  househob 
illumination.     The  largest  that  human  skill  has  ever  invented  is  'am 
that  has  just  been  tested  at  the  Brush  Works,  Cleveland,  Ohio.    That 
light  is  equal  to  100,000  candles,  or  fifty  times  the  magnitude  of  an 
ordinary  electric  lamp,  such  as  is  used  for  street  lighting  purposes.  & 
is  constructed  for  use  in  the  British  Navy,  and  is  intended  for  night 
attacks,  and  to  scan  the  sea  for  the  approach  of  torpedoes.     With  ilia 
aid  of  an  ordinary  reflector,  it  is  estimated  that  abeam  of  light  will  ke 
produced  by  which  a  person  fifteen  miles  distant  can  see  to  read 

Among  other  novelties  in  use  in  Paris  we  must  not  overlook  • 
stenographic  machine,  which  is  worked  by  means  of  a  keyboari 
and  an  alphabet  of  six  elementary  signs,  from  which  are  combimi 
seventy-four  phonetic  letters.  The  system  is  easily  learned,  and  whfli 
mastered  the  operator  can  print  words  in  these  signs  as  fast  ai  ft 
person  can  speak  them.  It  is  adapted  to  any  language.  Blind  people, 
who  usually  cultivate  the  ear  carefully,  and  are  expert  in  the  manipuk 
lations  of  musical  keyboards,  are  expected  to  make  efficient  reports* 
by  this  new  method.  The  system  promises  to  become  a  new  source 
of  employment  to  educated  blind  people. 

The  Arachnoidiscus  japtmicus,  a  seaweed  common  to  the  coasts  of 
Japan  and  China,  and  there  used  as  straw  is  with  us  for  packing 
purposes,  is  being  made  by  the  French  into  jellies,  we  cannot  say  witk 
what  results  so  far  as  health  is  concerned.  When  placed  in  water  to 
weed  absorbs  it  rapidly,  and  a  number  of  shoots  grow  which  constitute 
a  jelly  almost  as  transparent  as  the  water  itself.  The  jelly  thus  p* 
duced  is  sweetened  with  glucose,  and  colouring  matter  is  added  to 
imitate  the  colour  of  the  fruit  required.  By  the  use  of  tartaric  at*\ 
glycerine,  &c,  the  fragrance  and  taste  of  any  fruit  may  be  impuM 
although  the  jelly  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  the  fruit  represeHtd* 

How  has  the  water  of  the  sea  become  salt  ?  is  a  question  wh«4 
most  people  have  asked  at  times.  This  is  generally  snppo** 
to  be  enveloped  in  mystery,  and  the  reply  of  many  woflM 
be,  4<  It  was  created  so  at  the  first."  Such,  however,  is  not  tt* 
explanation.  The  curious  fact  has  been  ascertained  of  late  years  tW 
the  sea  holds  in  solution  gold,  silver,  and  metals  of  various  kinds,  •» 
well  as  the  salts  and  chlorines.  Alcohol  is  also  found  in  small  p°" 
portion,  both  in  the  ocean  and  in  the  fresh  waters.  The  great  specifo 
gravity  of  sea- water  resulting  from  the  ingredients  held  in  solution 
explains  its  buoyancy.  The  ocean  receives  the  drainage  and  washing 
of  the  exposed  portions  of  the  earth.  All  the  materials  of  the  BoBi 
earth  arc  to  some  extent  soluble  in  water.  The  rain  that  falls  upoi 
the  earth  takes  up  as  much  as  it  can   of  all  the  matter  it  comes  in 
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act  with  on  its  way  to  the  ocean.  When  the  water  is  drawn  by 
oration  from  the  seas,  this  matter  is  always  left  behind,  and  falls 
ore  water  on  the  earth,  again  to  dissolve  and  carry  to  the  ocean 
a  saline  and  other  matters  it  meets  with  on  its  journey.  This 
olatory  system  having  been  in  operation  ever  since  there  were  such 
ig8  as  land  and  water,  the  saltness  of  the  sea  has  been  increasing 
»  will  continue  to  increase  as  long  as  the  rivers  continue  to  run 
>  the  sea.  Lakes  which  receive  the  rivers,  but  have  no  outlet 
oni  that  famished  by  evaporation,  become  salt  in  the  course  of 
«.  Inland  salt  lakes  are  cited  by  some  as  proofs  that  they  either 
,  or  have  been,  connected  with  the  ocean,  whereas  it  is  no  proof 
atover.  The  rain-water  in  its  pathway  to  the  ocean  gathers 
ether  the  most  soluble  matters,  and  this  is  the  mystery  of  the  salt 

Phe  earthquake  at  Chios,  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  together  with 
merous  recent  shocks  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  has  brought 
i  subject  of  earthquakes  afresh  before  the  attention  of  scientists, 
e  theory  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  which  was  afterwards  elaborated 
Dr.  Daubeny,  is  that  the  earth  contains  at  a  great  depth,  and  in 
ficient  quantity,  the  earthy  and  alkaline  metalloids,  iron,  sulphur, 
d  sulphuretted  salts.  These  substances  combine  with  oxygen  with 
idity,  a  high  temperature  and  strong  inflammation  being  the  result 
the  combination.  The  water  which  reaches  the  interior  of  the  earth 
comes  decomposed  by  contact  with  the  metalloids,  and  yielding  its 
Jgen  to  them  occasions  the  phenomena  of  combustion  and  explosion. 
ftUet's  theory,  which  is  the  most  generally  accepted,  is  that  earth- 
lakes  and  volcanoes  arise  from  the  conversion  into  steam  of  water 
lack,  percolating  through  the  rocks,  comes  into  contact  with  heated 
uterials  beneath  the  surface,  and  this,  when  the  pressure  is 
efficiently  great,  results  in  the  outbreaks  of  volcanic  eruption  and 
torthquakes.  While  earthquakes  are  the  cause  of  much  trouble  and 
waster,  they  are  not  unmitigated  evils,  but  perform  an  important 
Krt  in  the  economy  of  nature.  The  disturbances  at  Chios,  it  was 
ispected  at  the  time,  were  connected  with  that  of  Vesuvius  the  day 
reyious ;  this,  however,  was  unfounded,  as  the  delicate  instruments 
i  the  mountain  observatory  were  perfectly  quiet  during  the  calamity 
•  Chios.  It  appears  that  the  island  has  been  honeycombed  for  the 
irpose  of  finding  the  mineral  springs  which  produce  such  a  rich 
irvest  from  visitors.  In  addition  to  this,  examinations  are  constantly 
ing  on  for  a  species  of  fine  clay  used  for  pottery.  Signor  Stefanoni 
ggests  a  new  theory  as  an  explanation  of  the  events  transpiring  at 
ios  and  some  other  places.  He  says  that  earthquakes  often  occur 
places  where  no  active  volcanoes  exist.     He  attempts  the  solution 
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of  this  problem  on  the  theory  that  rocks  of  volcanic  origin,  which 
have  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  a  very  high  temperature,  are 
expanded  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  metal.  They  are  therefore  sub- 
ject to  strong  contraction  under  the  influence  of  cold.  Such  contrac- 
tions cannot  take  place  without  causing  fractures  in  the  rock,  which 
create  violent  oscillations  capable  of  producing  an  earthquake.  It  is 
evident  that  no  one  theory  will  account  for  the  variety  of  phenomena^ 
witnessed  at  these  times  of  disturbance. 

The  last  thing  I  shall  notice  in  this  letter  is  that  compressed  air  fe 
to  be  used  for  the,  propulsion  of  flying  machines.     To  the  mass      % 
mankind  flying   seems  Utopian.    Dr.  Bell  Pettigrew,  F.R.S.,  aU 
recent  meeting  of  the  Balloon  Society  of  Great  Britain,  reviewed  fc^l, 
attempts  that  had  been  made  to  construct  some  machine  that  coxiJtf 
fly.    He  said  that  in  nature  flight  was  to  a  large  extent  a  questior*  of 
weight  and  power  of  body,  and  size  and  speed  of  wing ;  that  a  solution 
of  the  difficulty  is  being  attempted  by  men  of  the  highest  scientifc 
attainments,  and  that  it  is  now  only  a  question  of  time,  perseverance, 
and  ingenuity,  a  simple  physical  problem,  the  data  for  which  are  slowly 
bat  surely  accumulating. 
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By  Rev.  Joseph  Kjbsop. 
ELOQUENT  PREACHERS. 

HOW  shall  we  define  eloquence?  Is  it  fluency  of  speech?  N<^ 
for  although  an  orator  must  be  fluent,  we  distinguish  between 
mere  fluency  and  eloquence.  Is  it  fervour  ?  Not  strictly  that,  fori 
passion  is  torn  to  rags  and  tatters,  we  call  it  rant  or  bluster,  and  it 
repels  rather  than  attracts ;  instead  of  delight  it  yields  us  disgust 
It  is  not  a  mere  acoustic  property  of  voice ;  for  although  eloquence  i* 
enhanced  by  a  voice  of  great  compass  and  flexibility,  yet  mtfj 
speakers  of  undoubted  eloquence  have  had  voices  neither  sweet» 
strong,  nor  capable  of  much  modulation.  It  is  not  simply  lofty 
language,  for  we  discriminate  between  true  eloquence  and  fustian  # 
magniloquence. 

An  exhaustive  definition    of  eloquence   is  difficult,  but  its  dual 
characteristic,  we  think,  is  the  power  of  communicating  impressions. 
An  eloquent  speaker  is  one  who  readily  puts  himself  en  rapport  with 
his  audience,  and  makes  his  hearers  thrill  with  the  same  emotion 
which  stirs  himself.     "  Eloquence,"  says  an    anonymous    author, 
"  consists  in  feeling  a  truth  yourself  and  making  those  who  hear  you 
feel  it."     This  comes  very  near  our  conception  of  eloquence.     "When 
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this  native  power  exists,  all  accessories  of  voice  and  language  go  to 
Heighten  it,  bat  without  this  power  no  copiousness  or  elegance  of 
language,  no  sweetness  or  richness  of  tones,  can  constitute  true 
eloquence.     The  orator,  like  the  poet,  is  born,  not  made. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear  some  very  eloquent  preachers. 
There  are  two  famous  pulpit  orators  whom  to  my  regret  I  never  did 
hear.   William  Dawson  and  Joseph  Beaumont  were  wont  to  utter 

•'  Thoughts  that  breathe  in  words  that  burn," 

•nd  it  would  give  me  pleasure  could  I  recall  some  reminiscences 
of  them.  But  this  I  cannot  do.  The  prince  of  local  preachers,  with 
his  fiery  energy,  his  dramatic  power,  and  wonderful  delineations,  I 
Bftver  had  the  chance  of  hearing.  Indeed  he  passed  over  to  the 
majority  when  I  was  but  a  youth.  Sermons  of  his  which  I  have  read 
incline  me  to  indulge  in  vain  regrets  that  I  never  saw  or  heard  this 
remarkable  preacher,  for  undoubtedly  he  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable preachers  of  the  age.  His  sermons  were  made  to  be  heard, 
°ot  read ;  but  I  cannot  read  his  sermon  entitled  "  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse  "  without  kindling  into  a  kind  of  breathless  excitement,  which 
convinces  me  that  the  power  of  the  sermon  when  preached  would 
almost  be  overwhelming.  As  to  Joseph  Beaumont,  a  competent 
critic  has  thus  described  him :  "  His  amazing  power  in  the  pictorial 
enables  him  to  throw  off  a  subject  to  mental  vision  with  all  the  po  wor- 
kflowing and  boldness  of  a  Wilkie  to  the  bodily  eye For 

brilliancy  of  imagination  and  splendour  of  imagery,  we  are  now  and 
«*n  reminded  of  Burke  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  barring  the  extreme 
fafch  of  the  one,  and  the  minutiae  of  the  other."  This  would  almost 
ll*ficate  the  superiority  of  Beaumont  to  either  Burke  or  Taylor.  If 
Qft*  refined  to  excess  and  the  other  descended  to  notice  things  too 
'fc&uite,  the  orator  who  avoided  these  characteristics  must  have 
^VUred  a  higher  excellence  than  either.  To  suppose  this  would 
*•  absurd,  and  probably  the  critic  did  not  mean  us  to  put  this  literal, 
tfaoogh  not  over-strained,  interpretation  upon  his  words.  I  never, 
*°  my  knowledge,  saw  or  heard  Dr.  Beaumont,  though  in  my  child- 
ly, while  he  was  stationed  in  Edinburgh,  I  may  have  done  both. 
BBs  fervid  oratory  still  lives  in  the  recollection  of  many,  and  I  some- 
times regret  that  after  I  knew  of  his  fame  I  did  not  put  forth  some 
flart  to  hear  his  manly  eloquence.  Well  I  remembor  the  solemn 
triD  which  I  felt  as  I  read  of  his  sudden  decease,  which  took  place  in 
chapel  at  Hull.    Just  as  he  gave  out  for  congregational  singing — 

"Thee  while  the  first  archangel  sings, 
He  hides  his  face  behind  his  wings,'* 

was  instantaneously  translated  from  the  Church  militant  to  the 
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Church  triumphant.  To  be  caught  up  while  in  a  sacred  em$ 
with  the  words  of  praise  on  his  lips,  who  could  imagine  far 
man  a  more  glorious  or  desirable  death?  Tet  most  of  t 
shrink  from  such  a  sudden  transition,  and  ask,  in  subordinati 
Divine  will,  a  little  time  for  self-examination,  and  for  on 
casting  ourselves  on  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  the  Lord  Jesu 
ere  we  entered  the  land  "  unpierced  by  human  thought." 

The  most  eloquent  preacher  I  ever  heard  was  Thomas  G 
If  we  have  rightly  described  eloquence,  Dr.  Ohalmers  was  on 
most  eloquent  preachers  that  ever  lived.  His  fervour  was 
and  contagious.  His  hearers  hung  upon  his  lips.  He  b 
hearts  to  him  as  he  spoke,  and 

"  Waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre." 

My  great,  simple-hearted,  magnanimous  countryman  I  hea 
at  the  second  General  Assembly  of  the  Free  Church  of  J 
during  a  sitting  which  lasted  eight  hours  without  an  inten 
w&s  then  past  the  heyday  of  his  popularity  as  a  preacher, 
his.  laurels  were  as  green  as  ever,  and  he  was  still  the  " 
eloquent."  I  am  glad  to  remember  that  I  have  listened  to  i 
ing  eloquence  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  but  as  I  did  not  hear  hii 
I  pass  him  with  this  brief  tribute  to  his  memory. 

Another  Scotch  divine,  a  co-worker  with  Chalmers  in  i 

Intrusion  Controversy,  and  the  formation  of  the  Free  Churo 

I  have  heard  preach,  has  an  indisputable  claim  to  be  classed 

eloquent  preachers  ;  I  mean  Thomas  Guthrie,  the  well-kn< 

anthropist  and  divine.    It  was  not  merely  as  a  preacher 

Guthrie  was  famous.    He  was  the  founder  of  ragged  sch 

their  untiring  advocate  and  friend.    He  was  a  zealous  adhen 

Temperance  Reformation,  and  none  could  depict  more  gx 

than  he — unless  it  be  J.  B.  Gough — the  terrible  ruin  he  hi 

to  fall  Qn  the  victims  of  the  drink  delusion.    In  "  The  City 

and  Sorrows,"  he  dealt  a  hard  and  well-deserved  blow  on 

traffic  and  our  drinking  customs.     For  he  was  an  author  8 

preacher  and  philanthropist.    His  works  were  chiefly  sera 

he  had  preached,  then  printed  with  a  taking  title.     His  b 

popular,  but  their  fame  is  ephemeral ;  their  depth  or  orig 

not  sufficient  to  make  them  live.     The  fame  of  a  living  pre* 

often  ensure  a  momentary  currency  to  writings  which  hai 

them  the  vital  spark  which  gives  immortality.    Dr.  Chalme 

in  a  far  higher  plane  of  thought  than  his  coeval  Dr.  Guthi 

is  not  probable  that  his  writings  will  survive  the  age.    0 

redundancy,  his  words  are  not  suggestive  enough  to  be  "« 
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treasured  up  "  from  generation  to  generation.     Still  less  will  the 
),  eloquent,  florid,  fascinating,  but  far  from  profound  discourses  of 
•_  Guthrie  rank  with  the  books  which  are  written  for  all  time.    Mr. 
Bptargeon,  in  his  truthful  directness,  makes  short  work  of  one  of  the 
HLoet  celebrated  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  books — viz.,  "  The  Gospel  in  Ezekiel." 
"  ~V~ery  little  of  Ezekiel,"  says  the  great  Baptist  divine,  "  and  a  great 
m&xiy  of  those  flowers  of  eloquence  which  rendered  Dr.  Guthrie  so 
fomous."    Mr.  Sporgeon  has  here  hit  upon   a  very  characteristic 
qtiAlity  of  Dr.  Guthrie's  pulpit  appearances.    He  abounded  in  illus- 
tration ;  he  was  a  pictorial  preacher.    That  faculty  which  made  him 
on.  "the  platform  abound  in  anecdote,  made  him  in  the  pulpit  abound 
in.  simile.    His  images  were  neither  varied  nor  profound,   but  they 
were  exquisitely  wrought     They  were  drawn  from  sea,  sky,  flowers, 
na&ural  objects,  rather  than  from  the  discoveries  of  science  or  the 
researches  of  history.     That  they  were  not  recondite  was  perhaps 
oae   reason  of  their  reception.     "  The  common  people  heard  him 
gladly."    Singularly  enough,  though  he  was  the  prince  of  story- 
tellers, and  had  a  remarkable  vein  of  wit,  he  never  displayed  his  wit 
or  humour  in  the  pulpit.    He  certainly  never  wooed  a  jest  when  he 
should  win  a  soul.    Whether  such  abstinence  was  demanded  of  him 
▼e  will  not  at  present  inquire.     Of  course  we  could  not  in  any  case 
condemn  him  for  bridling  his  humour  in  the  pulpit.    He  did  that 
which  commended  itself  to  his  conscience,  and  every  man  should  be 
fa%  persuaded  in  his  own  mind.    Happy  is  he  who  condemneth  not 
himself  in  that  thing  which  he  alloweth.     As  to  the  lawfulness  of  wit 
in  the  pulpit,  our  readers  must  hear  us  again  on  this  matter. 

Br.  Guthrie  prepared  his  sermons  with  great  care.  Pope  has  said, 
"True  ease  in  writing  comes  from  art,  not  chance,"  and  Dr.  Guthrie 
u  mi  example  of  this.  What  seems  most  natural  and  spontaneous  in 
*  preacher  is  often  the  result  of  severe  study.  It  was  so  with  Dr. 
Guthrie.  He  had  the  art  to  conceal  art,  but  his  sermons  were  all 
carefully  prepared.  As  the  object  of  learning  is  to  make  everything 
•wm  plain,  so  his  eminent  naturalness  was  the  fruit  of  ample  toil. 
As  soon  as  one  sermon  was  preached,  he  was  gathering  material  for 
Vfe  next.  For  this  purpose  he  was  an  early  riser.  The  hand  of  the 
urgent  maketh  rich.  As  an  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  he 
■scored  esteem  and  popularity  which  would  have  never  been  attained 
**d  he  been  an  indolent  man  or  careless  in  his  pulpit  preparations. 
"  ^fhat  is  worth  doing  is  worth  doing  well." 

I  have  read  much  of  what  Dr.  Guthrie  published,  but  I  heard  him 
^•ch  only  once.  This  was  in  Carver-street  Chapel,  Sheffield, 
(*,*ring  my  residence  in  that  "black  but  comely"  town.  His  text 
**«  Isaiah  xxvi.  19,  "  Awake  and  sing,  ye  that  dwell  in  dust,"  which 
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he  interpreted  only  as  a  spiritual  resurrection.  The  most  beautiful 
and  characteristic  portion  of  the  discourse  was  its  introduction, 
wherein  he  set  forth  the  expectations  of  believers  in  the  pro-millennial 
advent  of  our  Lord,  but  did  not  give  us  the  slightest  hint  as  to 
whether  he  himself  maintained  those  views.  I  rather  apprehend  he 
did  not.  The  sermon  was  able  and  eloquent,  though  not  one  of  hii 
best. 

Many  eloquent  preachers  have  appeared  in  the  Congregational 
body.  A  generation  ago  there  was  no  more  popular  pulpit  orator 
than  James  Parsons,  of  York,  who  has  but  recently  passed  away. 
Take  up  any  old  volume  of  the  "  Penny  Pulpit,"  and  see  how  often  his 
discourses  were  published,  by  men  who  appropriated  the  fruit  of 
ministerial  .brains  to  eke  out  their  own  living.  Some  preachers  have 
a  horror  of  the  professional  reporter  with  his  pencil  and  note-book. 
Dr.  Bunting,  when  he  saw  among  his  congregation  "  a  chiel  takin' 
notes,"  would  sometimes  say,  "I  see  a  reporter  going  to  take  down 
my  sermon.  He  need  not,  it  is  already  printed  in  The  Pulpit,  No.  so 
and  so."  To  a  man  about  to  preach  an  old  sermon,  already  in  print! 
the  sight  of  a  reporter  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  dreadful  scare.  How 
Mr.  Parsons  felt  about  it  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  The  publica- 
tion of  his  sermons  gave  him  a  wide  audience,  but  it  is  likely  that 
the  premature  publication  of  his  discourses  would  be  a  source  of 
annoyance.  Happily  he  was  more  fertile,  or  at  least  more  diligent, 
than  the  great  Methodist  divine,  and  when  his  sermons  was  dealt 
with  as  common  property,  he  went  to  work  and  made  more. 

The  composition  of  Mr.  Parsons*  sermons  was  chaste,  his  arrange* 
ment  methodical  and  natural,  his  doctrine  sound  as  a  bell.  Like  most 
of  the  preachers  who  have  been  popular  in  our  day,  he  was  distinctly 
evangelical  We  have  reason  to  know  that  he  mourned  oyer  those 
aberrations  of  doctrine  which  have  characterised  some  modern  minis- 
ters of  the  Congregational  body. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Parsons  as  a  preacher  was  his 
shrill,  weak  voice.  Never  surely  did  a  racer  start  so  heavily  weighted 
as  he.  To  become  famous  while  he  had  only  such  an  instrument  of 
oratory  to  play  on  argued  high  qualifications  of  another  kind. 
Shakespeare  describes  men  who  seem  to  say — 

"  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark.*' 

But  a  much  less  noise  than  the  barking  of  a  dog  would  have  discon- 
certed our  orator,  and  drowned  his  voice.  Has  the  text  been  given 
out,  then  hold  your  breath,  strain  your  attention,  let  no  door  slam, 
let  no  boot  creak,  let  no  book  fall.    What  a  hush  there  is  in  the 
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sanctuary,  as  the  thin  stream  of  voice  from  the  pulpit  rolls  on  from 
the  opening  syllable  to  the  close  of  the  exordium.  You  could  hear 
the  clock  tick,  you  could  hear  a  pin  fall,  and  you  think  of  Campbell's 
lines — 

"  As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death, 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath, 
For  a  time." 

Bat  see,  the  preacher  shows  significantly  that  he  has  ended  his 
introduction.  Draw  your  breath,  hem,  cough,  use  your  handkerchief, 
shift  your  position,  do  what  you  like  to  make  yourselves  comfortable. 
The  orator  will  begin  again  directly,  and  till  his  still  small  voice 
makes  another  pause  you  must  be  as  death -silent  as  before. 

A  man  who  comes  to  the  service,  not  knowing  the  stern  necessities 
of  the  case,  may  find  himself  in  an  awkward  plight.  A  parodist  of 
Crabbe,  speaking  of  an  instrumental  band  about  to  commence,  after 
describing  the  tuning  of  the  instruments,  says — 

44  Now  all  seems  hushed,  but  no,  one  fiddle  will 
Give,  half -ashamed,  a  tiny  flourish  still ; 
Foil'd  in  his  crash,  the  leader  of  the  clan 
Reproves  with  frowns  the  dilatory  man." 

It  is  by  no  means  imaginary  to  say  that  something  similar  might 
have  taken  place  when  Mr.  Parsons  preached,  had  one  of  the  con- 
gregation coughed  at  the  wrong  time.  I  heard  Mr.  Parsons  preach 
only  once.  His  theme  was  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  The  discourse 
displayed  the  admirable  characteristics  of  his  sermons  in  general 

I  have  frequently  heard  Dr.  Robert  Newton,  and  his  musical  voice, 
commanding  mien,  and  military  bearing  are  pleasing  reminiscences 
to  me.  My  recollections  include  examples  both  of  his  pulpit  and 
platform  powers.  Though  he  had  not  the  originality  of  Dawson,  or 
the  brilliant  intellect  of  Beaumont,  he  was  a  preacher  of  consummate 
and  commanding  eloquence.  How  graceful  were  his  attitudes,  how 
appropriate  his  gestures,  how  well  he  could  suit,  not  only  his  action,. 
Irat  his  tones  and  looks  to  the  word.  His  sermons  were  indeed  "  the 
lovely  song  of  one  that  had  a  pleasant  voice  and  could  play  well  on* 
an  instrument."  When  I  heard  him  once  in  a  Presbyterian  church 
on  "  Thy  Kingdom  Come/'  he  wore  gown  and  bands.  With  his  fine 
figure,  neither  too  slim  nor  too  portly,  "  neither  exceeding  short  nor 
yet  unseemly  long,"  with  his  fluent  speech,  his  well-modulated  accents, 
all  employed  in  setting  forth  Gospel  truth,  he  seemed  the  very  ideal  of 
*  pulpit  orator.  There  was  a  savour  of  evangelicalism  in  all  his 
discourses.  One  of  his  favourite  texts  was,  "I  am  not  ashamed  of 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  and  the  constant  tenor  of  his  preaching  proved 
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that  he  might  truthfully  adopt  Paul's  words  as  his  own.  He  aimed 
at  no  lofty  intelleotualism  or  recondite  philosophism.  Christ's 
Gospel  was  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  his  teaching,  and  this  was  one 
secret  of  his  unbounded  popularity. 

His  ease  and  aptitude  in  the  delivery  of  his  discourses  was  partly 
derived  from  their  frequent  repetition.  He  was  in  journeyings  oft. 
His  figure  was  for  years  familiar  to  the  stage-coachmen  on  all  the 
great  lines  of  travel.  On  his  Master's  business  he  was  ever  on  the 
move.  Cabs,  coaches,  boat,  rail,  all  had  to  be  pressed  into  the 
service.  Not  many  commercial  travellers  saw  so  much  of  our  native 
land  as  ha  If  he  did  not  preach  the  Gospel  from  Jerusalem  round 
about  unto  Illyricum,  he  did  it  from  Penzance  to  Aberdeen.  Preach- 
ing in  so  many  pulpits  he  had  ample  opportunities  of  repeating  his 
discourses.  It  is  known  that  Whitfield's  delivery  of  a  sermon  im- 
proved by  frequent  repetition.  Franklin  readily  perceived  which 
sermons  were  new.  Gestures,  tones,  pauses,  everything  in  the  delivery 
of  a  discourse  improved ;  after  fifty  repetitions  the  orator  had  attained 
his  highest  pitch  of  perfection.  No  doubt  this  was,  at  least,  partly 
the  cause  with  Robert  Newton. 

During  his  lifetime  the  frequency  of  his  repetitions  was  condemned. 
His  sermons  were  thought  to  be  very  few.  He  did  a  very  large 
business  with  very  small  capital ;  so  it  was  said.  His  biographer,  if 
I  remember  rightly,  tries  to  vindicate  him  from  this  charge,  but  it 
was  made,  and  with  some  plausibility. 

Certainly  when  a  preacher  gives  the  same  discourse  more  than  once 
to  the  same  congregation,  it  looks  as  if  "  the  famine  was  sore  in  the 
land."  Dr.  Newton  could  do  this  with  perfect  sang-froid.  Actually 
he  once  lectured  young  ministers  against  this  fault,  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  audience,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  his  own  peccadilloes. 
When,  as  ex-President,  he  was  delivering  his  charge  to  the  ministers 
just  received  into  full  connexion,  he  counselled  them  to  diligence  in 
study,  lest  they  might  have  to  preach  their  sermons  more  than  ones 
in  the  same  place.  His  sublime  coolness  or  unconsciousness  led  to  a 
few  smiles  and  a  little  tittering. 

"  0  wad  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us ; 
It  would  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 

And  foolish  notion ; 
What  airs  in  dress  and  gait  would  lea'  us, 

And  e'en  devotion !" 
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By  Alfred  Jones,  F.S.A. 
THOMAS  COKE,  LL.D.— (Continued.) 

DR.  COKE  and  his  two  companions,  Whatooat  andVasey,  landed  at 
New  York  on  the  3rd  November,  1784,  where  the  Doctor  preached 
two  or  three  times,  and  then  they  left  for  Philadelphia,  and  so  on  through 
the   State  of  Delaware,   till,  on  Sunday,  the  14th,  they  arrived   at 
Barret's  Chapel,  erected  in  the  midst  of  a  forest,  where  Coke  again 
preached  "  to  a  noble  congregation."     "  After  the  service/'  says  the 
Doctor,  "  a  plain,  robust  man  came  to  me  in  the  pulpit,  and  kissed  me" 
That  man  was  Francis  Asbury.     We  pause  lovingly  before  that  name. 
Francis  Asbury  was  a  remarkable  man — the  first  and  greatest  of  the 
American  Methodist  bishops,  a  truly  apostolical  man. 

He  began  to  preach  here  in  England  while  he  was  quite  a  lad. 

Being  selected  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  one  of  the  preachers  for  America,  he 

arrived  at  Bristol  to  embark  without  a  penny  in  his  pocket.    His  first 

text  on  reaching  America  was,  "I  am  determined  to  know  nothing 

among  men  save  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified,"  and  for  more  than 

forty  years  after  he  tried  to  live  in  the  spirit  of  that  text,  with  no 

ordinary  amount  of  success.    A  truly  primitive  bishop  !     Thin,  tall, 

and  remarkably  clean  and  neat,  in  a  plain  drab  frock-coat,  waistcoat, 

and  breeches,  a  neat  stock,  and  a  broad-brimmed,  low  crowned  hat — 

ibis  first  and  greatest  of  the  Methodist  American  bishops  rode  on 

horseback,  preaching  "  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ,"  till  he  could 

ride  no  longer ;  he  never  travelled  less  than  5,000  miles,  and  often 

more  than  6,000  miles,  every  year,  over  a  country  for  the  most  part 

without  roads  or  bridges,  through  all  sorts  of  weather,  preaching  every 

day,  and  generally  three  times  on  the  Sunday,  besides  camp  meetings 

and  other  extra  services ;  attended  and  presided  over  seven  conferences, 

widely  separated  from  each  other,  every  year ;  and  during  the  same 

space  of  time  wrote  to  his  preachers  and  friends  an  average  of  about  a 

thousand  letters.     Besides  these    vast  labours  he  found  time   for 

pastoral  work,  especially  the  visitation  of  the  sick.      Nor  was  the 

'    improvement  of  his  own  mind  and  heart  neglected.    Early  educational 

t   advantages  he  had  none,  yet,  by  persevering    industry   and  rigid 

i    economy  of  time,  he  became  no  mean  scholar.     He  was  proficient  in 

Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  carried  the  Scriptures  about  with  him 

in  the  original  tongues  for  his  constant  use  ;  he  was  also  acquainted 

with  several  branches  of  polite  literature,  and  kept  abreast  with  the 

history  of  his  times.    All  these  immense  labours  required  the  most 

careful  use  of  time.    As  early  as  1776  Asbury  had  made  it  a  rule  to 
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read  a  hundred  pages  every  day,  and  to  spend  three  hours  oat  of  every 
twenty-four  in  private  prayer.  Home,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
he  had  none :  he  was  too  poor  to  marry ;  his  episcopal  stipend  seldom 
exceeded  the  magnificent  sum  of  £20  per  annum  and  his  travelling 
expenses ;  yet  out  of  this  poor  pittance  he  contrived  to  relieve  the 
destitute  and  comfort  the  sick,  in  doing  which  he  parted  with  his 
watch,  and  even  with  a  shirt  from  his  hack  f  This  holy  man  preached 
as  long  as  he  could  stand  upon  his  legs,  and  then  died  quietly  in  his 
chair,  while  one  was  reading  the  21st  chapter  of  Revelation  in  family 
worship.  To  Ashury  and  such  as  he,  brave,  self-sacrificing,  devoted 
men,  the  United  States  of  America  owe  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude. 

Such  was  the  man  who  stepped  up  into  the  pulpit  and  greeted  Dr.Coka 
in  the  presence  of  "a  noble  congregation  "  with  "  a  holy  kiss"  of  welcome 
to  America.  That  kiss  was  no  unmeaning  form ;  it  was  the  pledge  of 
brotherly  affection,  an  affection  which  was  never,  even  for  a  moment, 
so  far  as  I  can  learn,  interrupted  till  death  separated  them,  only  for 
a  year  or  so,  and  then  they  embraced  each  other  again  in  our  Father's 
kingdom  above. 

The  work  which  lay  before  Dr.  Coke  in  America  was  deeply  impor- 
tant. The  Conference  met  at  Christinas,  at  Baltimore,  over  which  the 
Doctor  presided.  The  first  business  was  to  "  ordain  "  Asbury  "  Superin- 
tendary"  or  Bishop,  and  then,  in  connection  with  him  and  the 
preachers  assembled  in  conference,  to  proceed  to  organise  the  Church 
on  a  scriptural  basis,  a  work  which  the  American  war  had  rendered 
more  than  necessary.  "  The  Book  of  Discipline  "  was  drawn  up  and 
approved  by  the  Conference,  which,  with  alterations  and  modification* 
from  time  to  time,  has  continued  in  use,  I  believe,  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  of  America  to  this  day.  The  spirit  in  which  the** 
good  men  went  to  work  may  be  inferred  from  an  extract  from 
Asbury's  Journal : — "  I  observed  this  day  as  a  day  of  fasting  ttxf 
prayer,  that  I  might  know  the  will  of  God  in  the  matter  that  is  to 
come  before  Conference."  Surely,  they  were  guided  in  their  workty 
the  Holy  Spirit  oi  God.  The  growth  and  extension  of  the  Church 
which  was  thus  reorganised  is  matter  for  wonder  and  joy.  At  that 
Conference  for  1781  there  were  eighty-three  preachers  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  14,986  members  in  society;  in  1876— thai  is, 
after  the  lapse  of  ninety-two  years— the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  northern  states  alone  numbered  12  bishops,  10,923  preachers,  tnl 
1,642,456  members ;  while  tha  entire  number  of  Methodists  in  the 
United  States,  EpiscDpal  an  1  non-Episcopal,  amounted  to  the  nobk 
aggregate  of  21,995  preachers  and  8,146,856  members.  Well  might 
we  say,  "  What  hath  GoA  wrought  T  In  1765,  when  good  Barbara 
Heck  seized  the  cards  with  which  Embury  and  others  were  playing, 
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mnd  throwing  them  into  the  fire  exclaimed,  "  Mr.  Embury,  you  must. 
preach,  or  we  shall  all  go  to  hell  together/'  then  Methodism 
proper  began  in  America ;  the  first  congregation  numbered  jive  persom. 
Kow,  after  the  lapse  of  115  years,  the  Methodists  of  America  count 
itheir  members  by  millions,  while  their  hearers  are  said  to  amount  to 
10.000,000.  Probably  such  prodigious  growth,  in  so  short  a  time,  by 
purely  evangelical  means,  is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
Church. 

Dr.  Coke  visited  America  during  the  next  twenty  years  no  less  than 
nine  times ;  thus  he  crossed  the  Atlantic,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  mis- 
sionary  work,  eighteen  times.  In  his  journeyings,  both  on  land  and  sea, 
he  was  often  exposed  to  great  hardship  and  peril.  Once  he  was  ship- 
wrecked, once  he  was  captured  by  a  French  ship  of  war  and  carried 
to  the  West  Indies,  where,  however,  being  only  a  parson,  he  was 
released.  His  labours  and  privations  in  America  were  sometimes  very 
great.  Often  drenched  to  the  skin  by  pouring  rains ;  sometimes  well- 
nigh  perishing  with  intense  cold ;  sleeping  at  times  in  log  huts,  through 
the  crevices  of  which  the  wintry  winds  whistled,  and  the  snow-flakes 
drifted ;  often  reduced  to  hard  and  scanty  fare ;  now  and  again  in  peril 
of  his  life  by  accident,  be  yet — 

"  Laboured  on  at  God's  command, 
And  offered  all  his  works  to  Him.** 

On  one  occasion  he  met  with  an  adventure  which  was  near  proving 

fatal.    There  had  been  a  great  thaw,  and  the  rivers  and  streams  were 

twollen  into  floods.    In  crossing  "  a  run,"  his  progress  was  stopped 

ty  a  tree  which  the  flood  had  brought  down  and  laid  across  the 

Pwsage ;  in  endeavouring  to  climb  over  this  tree,  he  set  it  afloat  again ; 

his  horse  was  instantly  carried  from  under  him,  and  he,  clinging  to 

*h*  tree,  was  carried  down  the  flood.     A  tree  which  grew  in  the  midst 

*f the  "run"  stopped  them,  and  instantly  a  great  branch  of  a  tree, 

*ttne  down  by  the  flood,  came  upon  his  back,  and  fastened  him 

between  itself  and  the  tree  to  which  he  was  clinging  so  tightly,  that  it 

ttemed  as  if  his  back  would  b3  broken.  In  this  manner  he  was  rendered 

{rite  helpless,  and  could  only  cry  mightily  to  God  for  help.    After 

making  great  efforts  for  some  time  without  avail,  he  was  able  at  length 

to  lift  his  knee,  by  the  help  of  which  he  was  able  to  raise  himself  up, 

And  so  extricate  himself  from  his  perilous  situation.  After  panting  for 

fcreath  for  a  little  while,  he  looked  round,  and  finding  that  on  one  side 

-the  water  was  not  very  deep,  he  ventured  through  and  got  safe  to 

the  shore.     He  then  had  to  walk  about  a  mile,  shivering  with  cold, 

before  he  came  to  a  house  where  he  could  obtain  relief.    It  is  worth 

remarking  as  a  curious  psychological  phenomenon  that  at  or  about  the 
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very  time  that  Dr.  Coke  met  with  this  perilous  adventure,  Mr.  Wesley 
dreamed  that  he  saw  Dr.  Coke  struggling  in  a  swelling  flood. 

Dr.  Coke  also  visited  the  West  Indies  more  than  once,  and  was  the 
means  of  introducing  Methodism  as  a  missionary  organisation  into  those 
islands.  He  also  originated  a  mission  to  Sierra  Leone ;  another  to 
Gibraltar :  he  started  a  Welsh-speaking  mission  to  the  Welsh,  and  an 
Irish-speaking  mission  to  the  Irish — the  first  of  these  latter  mission- 
aries being  the  devoted  Gideon  Ouseley ;  he  also  promoted  a  mission  to 
the  French  prisoners  of  war,  and  even  sought  to  introduce  Methodism 
into  France.  Thinking  the  time  favourable  he  went  over  to  France 
in  1791,  arranged  for  the  purchase  of  a  confiscated  church,  and  even 
began  to  preach  in  the  streets  ;  but,  alas !  Franco  had  no  ear  for  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.    The  first  glad  delirium  of  the  Revolution,  when 

"  The  very  senselessness  of  joy  was  then  sublime,*' 

had  faded  away,  the  Reign  of  Terror  was  beginning  to  loom  portentous 
upon  the  horizon,  and — poor  Dr.  Coke ! —  they  mildly  threatened  to 
hang  him  to  the  lamp-iron ;  it  was  time  for  him  to  return. 

Not  only  did  the  good  Doctor  initiate  these  vast  missionary  move- 
ments, but  he  had  also  to  raise  funds  for  their  sustenance.     His   own 
fortune  may  be  said  to  have  been  consumed,  and  that  of  his  first  wife, 
with   her    full    consent,    was   laid    under    large    contributions    in 
support  of  these  noble   schemes,    and    he    went    almost    literally 
from  door  to  door  in  "  glorious  begging,"  soliciting  aid  in  the  blessed 
cause  of  missions.     Mr.  Everitt  may  well  say,  "  Dr.  Coke  had,  per- 
haps, as  much  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  him  as  any  man  since 
the  Apostles'  age."    Yet,    amid    all  his  abundant  labours,  he  sUll 
groaned  over  his  inaction.     Here  is  an  extract  from  his  journal : — 
"  This    is    my    birthday.       I   am  now  forty-five.       Let  me  take 
a    view    of   my    past    life.      What    is    the    sum    of    all  ?     What 
have    I    done?     And  what  am  I?      I    have    done    nothing!  no, 
nothing.     And  I  am  a  sinner,  God  be  merciful  to  me,"    As  the  Doctor 
advanced  in  years  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Christ  abounded  more  an 
more.    After  the  death  of  his  second  wife  (his  married  life  lasted 
all  but  little  more  than  seven  years),  he  exclaimed,  "Henceforth  tb^ 
world  is  my  home  ;"  he  dedicated  himself  afresh  to  "  God  alone."  H 
last  enterprise  was  also  his  greatest :  he  longed  to  carry  the  Gospel 
India.     An  opening  for  a  mission  presented  itself  at  Ceylon,  which bt 
seized  upon  with  avidity.     "  Suffer  me  to  go,"  he  pleaded  with 
brethren.  The  Conference  hesitated,  as  well  they  might:  theDoctorwa^^- 
66  years  of  age,  the  expense  of  the  undertaking  was  great,  and  they 
were  pressed  for  funds  to  carry  on  the  work  already  in  hand.    *•  Do 
let  me  go."      Still  they    hesitated.      "  If   the    Connexion  cannot 
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famish  the  expenses,  I  am  prepared  to  defray  the  expenditure  neces- 
sary to  the  outfit  and  commencement  of  the  mission  to  the  extent  of 
£6,000."    Noble  man  !  was  he  not  ?    The  Conference  was  "  awed  by 
so  splendid  an  example  of  devotion  and  generosity,  and  at  once  gave 
its  consent."    The  necessary  preparations  were  made  with  all  possible 
speed.  Before  embarking  the  Doctor  made  his  will,  by  which  he  left  the 
whole  of  his  property  to  the  fond  in  support  of  the  worn-out  preachers, 
and  then,  with  other  brethren  who  were  going  out  with  him  on  his 
glorious  enterprise,  he  set  sail  for  Ceylon,  his  heart  beat  big  with 
hope,  the  future  seemed  radiant  with  sublime  possibilities.    Alas ! 
"  Man  proposes,  but  God  disposes.''  The  Doctor  did  not  live  to  reach 
the  place  of  his  destination  ;  he  died  at  sea,  and  he  died  in  harness. 

Dr.  Coke's  fame  as  the  founder  of  Methodist  missions  has  quite 

eclipsed  his  fame  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  commentator,  though  in 

both  capacities  he  deserves  a  passing  notice.    As  a  preacher  he  had 

not  the  luminousness  of  Wesley,  nor  the  pathos  of  Whitfield,  nor  the 

irresistible  power  of  Benson,  nor  the  copiousness  and  scholarship  of 

Dr.  A.  Clarke,  nor  the  seraphic  fervour  of  Fletcher ;  he  was  chiefly 

distinguished  as    a  preacher  by  evangelical  simplicity.      There  is 

nothing  in  any  of  his  printed  discourses  which  have  come  under  my 

own  eye  that  indicates  greatness  of  mind ;  even  the  funeral  sermon 

which  he  preached  for  his  venerable  friend  Mr.  Wesley — an  occasion 

which  ought  to  have  made  him  eloquent  indeed — is  chiefly  remarkable 

for  its  simplicity  and  genuine  feeling.     The  effect  of  his  sermons,  too,. 

▼as  somewhat  marred  by  a  habit  which  he  had  of  "mouthing  his 

words."    There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  his  preaching  was 

calculated  to  do  a  large  amount  of  good.    His  whole  soul  was  absorbed 

ui  his  work.    Here  is  an  affecting  incident  which  shows  the  real  state 

°f  his  feelings.  •  In  the  summer  of  1795,  while  at  Armagh,  ho  was 

•tocked  by  fever,  which  confined  him  to  his  bed  for  eleven  days.  "  In 

**  delirium  he  was  still  at  work.**     He  fancied  that  a  large  congrega- 

®°Q   was  waiting  for  a  preacher  in    an    adjoining    grove.       The 

Wysician,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  was  standing  at  his  side,  on  which  he- 

*Uressed  him  :  "  Doctor,  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  thereforo  I  conjure 

***  to  tell  me  faithfully  my  real  situation."     The  physician  appeared 

^***swer,  "You  have  not  many  hours  to  live,  sir,  perhaps  not  one." 

J^**«n,"  said  Coke,  '*  do  me  the  favour  of  going  down  to  the  congrega- 

^*  *  and  send  up  six  strong  young  men  of  our  society,  who  may  carry 

jr*  <lown  to  the  people  in  my  bed,  that  I  may  preach  for  an  hour,  and 

^*l  die ;  and  let  some  boards  be  laid  into  an  inclined  plane  on  which 

.  ^  led  may  be  laid."     Everything,  as  he  imagined,  was  done  accord- 

lH£ly :  he  preached  for  an  hour  and  died.      He  now  thought  that, 

spirit  ascended  to  heaven,  he  paused  and  looked  down  to  see 
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how  things  would  go  on  in  the  congregation.  The  physician  had 
been  sent  for,  and,  feeling  the  pulse -and  temples  of  the  corpse,  pro- 
nounced it  dead.  A  solemn  awe  was  resting  on  the  faces  of  the  silent 
people.  Snch  was  the  dream  of  the  sick  evangelist,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  "  the  ruling  passion,  strong  in  death."  He  was  told  after- 
wards that  at  the  time  he  was  heard  to  repeat  again  and  again  the 
verse  of  the  hymn — 

"  Happy,  if  with  my  latest  breath 
I  may  but  grasp  His  name ; 
Preach  Him  to  all,  and  cry  in  death, 
'  Behold,  behold  the  Lamb.*  " 

Probably  it  is  a  fact  known  now  to  comparatively  few,  that  Dr. 
Coke  was  the  author  of  a  Commentary  on  Holy  Scripture.     The 
Methodist  preachers  were  not  slow  in  laudable  endeavours  to  expound 
the    oracles    of    God    by  means  of  commentaries.      Wesley    him- 
self   set    the     example.      His     Notes     on     the     Old     Testament 
are  confessedly  meagre,   and  his  Notes  on    the    New    Testament 
are  avowedly  an   abridgement  of  Bengel's  Gnomon,  though,    like 
everything  else  that  Wesley  did,  the  abridgement  shows  the  hand  of 
a  master.    Benson  and  Sutcliffe  both  wrote  commentaries  of  varied 
merit.    But  the  commentary  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  there  is  no  doubt, 
is  the  greatest  work  of  this  kind  ever  issued  in  connection   with 
Methodism.    Dr.  Coke  undertook  his  commentary  at  the  request  of 
the  Conference,  and  it  cost  him  nine  years  of  hard  labour.     For  snch 
an  undertaking,  in  my  opinion,  he  was  not  well  fitted,  either  by  the 
constitution  of  his  mind  or  the  habits  of  his  life.    Neither  is  the 
method  by  which  his  commentary  was  produced  to  be  altogether  com- 
mended.   It  was  in  reality  the  commentary  of  poor  Dr.  Dodd.     It  is 
well  known  that  Dr.  Dodd  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death  for  forgery. 
Mr.  Wesley  visited  him  in  the  Compter  before  his  removal  to  Newgate, 
if  not  after,  and  had  good  hope  of  his  salvation.    When  the  Doctor 
apologised  to  Wesley  for  receiving  him  in  such  a  place  as  a  prison, 
Wesley  replied,  "  Never  mind,  Doctor,  perhaps  God  saw  that  nothing 
else  would  do."  In  consequence  of  the  awful  end  of  Dr.  Dodd,  his  com- 
mentary was  discredited.     Dr.  Coke,  believing  it  to  be  too  good  to  be 
lost,  revised  it,  added  to  it  from  other  sources,  and  added  also  many 
reflections  of  his  own,  and  published  it,  with  not  a  little  assistance 
from  Mr.  Drew.    We  cannot  help  feeling  the  justice   of  Dr.  Adam 
Clarke's  remark  :  "  Dr.  Coke  should  have  acknowledged  from  whence 
he  collected  his  materials,  but  on   this  point  he  is  totally  silent." 
Speaking  of  the  original  work  of  Dodd,  Dr.  Clarke  says  generously, 
"  This  work,  as  giving  in  general  the  true  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  u 
by  far  the  best  comment  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  English 
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language."  And  even  a  late  reviewer  in  Kitto's  Biblical  Cyclopaedia 
of  Dr.  Coke's  work,  says :  "  This  commentary,  though  neither  critical 
nor  profound,  is  useful  nevertheless  as  a  practical  exposition  of  the 
Word  of  God." 

In  a  pecuniary  sense  the  commentary  was  a  great  loss  to  Dr.  Coke, 
though  it  had  a  very  extensive  sale.  The  Doctor  finally  sold  the  entire 
stock,  worth  £10,000  trade  price,  to  the  Conference  for  three 
thousand  guineas !  So  far,  however,  was  he  from  regretting  the  matter, 
that  he  rejoiced  in  the  thought  that  he  was  doing  good.  "  What  is 
money/*  said  he,  "  when  compared  with  souls  ?  " 

In  endeavouring  to  form  an  estimate  of  the  life  and  character  of 
Dr.  Coke,  we  are  first  of  all  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  his  character 
and  the  devotedness  of  his  Ufa  His  vast  labour,  noble  unselfishness, 
persistent  self-sacrifice,  and  untiring  zeal  in  the  Master's  service, 
entitle  him  to  a  place  among  the  great  benefactors  of  man,  while  the 
Church  of  the  Redeemer  cannot  fail  to  see  in  him  one  of  its  "  burning 
and  shining  lights." 

Like  all  the  early  Methodist  preachers,  Dr.  Coke  paid  great  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  his  own  spiritual  life.  He  was  a  man  of 
prayer.  Again  and  again  we  came  upon  such  entries  as  these  in  his 
journal : — "  Fasting  and  prayer ; "  "  Devoted  the  morning  to  fasting 
and  prayer ;  "  "  Renewed  my  covenant  with  God  afresh  to-day." 
The  devout  study  of  the  Bible  was  as  needful  to  him  as  daily 
bread.    His  generosity  and  benevolence  of  soul  were  great. 

Yet  was  he  not  without  faults,  nor  did  he  fail,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
to  make  mistakes.    His  faults  arose,  however,  out  of  his  natural  con- 
stitution, rather  than  out  of  any  perversity  of  temper  or  of  will.    He 
was  hasty,  but  extremely  placable  :  not  without  ambition,   but  alto- 
gether sincere.     He  was  defective  in  judgment,  his  active  powers  were 
greater  than  his  reflective  powers,  hence  he  sometimes  acted  first  and 
thought  afterwards.     Yet  we  may  say  of  him,  in  the  language  of  the 
t^o  passages  in  Scripture  which  we  join  together  for  the  occasion, 
'  -He  was  a  good  man,  and  he  served  his  generation  according  to  the 
^  of  God." 

*  have  indicated  that  Dr.  Coke  died  in  harness.     Richard  Baxter 

*~°P08*d  in  the  8avoy  Conference  that  that  petition  in  the  Liturgy, 

Iro*n  sudden  death,"  should  be  altered  to  "  unprepared  death,  Good 

{Tj?*»  deliver  us."    A  very  sensible  change.     Why  should  a  saint  of 

7****  shrink  from  sudden  death  ?     Dr.   Coke,   with   his  companions, 

^Jj^rked  for  Ceylon  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  80,  1813.     "It  is  of 

consequence,"  said  he  in  his  farewell  sermon,  "  whether  we  take 

Sight  to  glory  from  our  native  land,  from  the  trackless  ocean,  or 


<fln* 


Chores  of  Ceylon/'    During  the  voyage  he  applied  himself  long 
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and  ardently  to  the  new  studies  required  by  his  new  venture.  The 
long  voyage  was  proceeding  happily  for  the  most  part,  they  were 
almost  within  sight  of  the  place  of  their  destination.  On  the  2nd  of 
May,  1814,  he  bade  his  friends  good-night  as  usual,  looking  very 

poorly  as  he  did  so,  and  retired  to  bed,  and .     But  now  let  us  look 

at  his  portrait,  taken,  I  should  say,  when  the  Doctor  was  about  fifty 
years  old.  What  is  it  that  strikes,  us  most  as  we  gaze  upon  it  ?  Tke 
head  seems  to  rest  upon  the  shoulders,  he  has  no  neck,  and  as  we  look 
at  the  picture  we  almost  involuntarily  say, "  This  man  would  be 
likely  to  go  to  heaven  as  on  a  flash  of  lightning.* *  He  retired  to 
rest,  and  at  five  o'clock  next  morning,  3rd  May,  1814,  his  servant 
knocked  at  the  door,  and  receiving  no  answer  opened  it,  and  found 
his  master  stretched  upon  the  floor.  Dr.  Coke  was  dead !  His 
remains  were  cast  into  the  great  deep  till  the  day  when — 

"  The  greedy  sea  shall  yield  her  dead." 

It  was  twenty-three  years  since  the  decease  of  Mr.  Wesley.  What 
mighty  changes  had  taken  place  in  those  years.  When  Wesley  died,  the 
French  Revolution  was  in  its  first  mighty  throes  :  when  Coke  died,  the 
forces  worked  by  that  Revolution  had  exhausted  themselves,  and 
Napoleon  only  five  days  before  that  event  had  embarked  for  Elba. 
During  the  interval  between  the  two,  Europe  had  been  born  again. 
44  Old  things  had  passed  away,"  never  to  return  again.  The  face  of 
the  world  had  been  changed.  Yet  amid  these  changes  the  Methodist 
preachers  had  faithfully  continued  their  great  work  of  saving  souls 
and  spreading  the  kingdom  of  light  and  love,  and  in  this  great  work 
since  Wesley's  death  there  had  been  no  more  faithful,  earnest  worker 
than  Thomas  Coke,  LL.D.  We  close  with  an  extract  from  the 
Journal  of  Bishop  Asbury :  "  Sunday,  May  21st,  1815.  By  vote  of 
Conference,  I  preached  the  funeral  service  of  Dr.  Coke,  of  blessed  mind 
and  soul,  of  the  third  branch  of  Oxonian  Methodists,  a  gentleman,  a 
scholar,  and  to  us  a  bishop  ;  and  as  a  minister  of  Christ,  in  zeal,  in 
labours,  and  in  services,  the  greatest  man  of  the  last  century." 


TENNYSON:  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  HIS  POETRY 

AND  MUSIC. 
No.  in. 

FKOM  the  beginning  of  historic  times  teaching  by  allegory  has  been 
a  favourite  practice,  and  Tennyson  has  adopted  this  method  with 
great  success.  In  "  The  Vision  of  Sin  "  we  have  a  picture  of  a  man  who 
lays  himself  out  for  the  gratification  of  the  senses,  and  who  in  his  mad 
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pursuit  after  sensual  enjoyment  ignores  intellect  and  spirit.    It  is  an 
awful  record  of  what  happens  to  a  man  when  he  smothers  his  divine 
instincts,  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  true  light,  and  lives  like  a  beast.    We 
tarn  from  "  The  Vision  of  Sin  "  to  "  The  Palace  of  Art."     This  also 
is  an  allegorical  poem,  but  it  treats  of  another  side  of  our  nature.    In 
"  The  Vision  of  Sin  "  we  saw  what  became  of  the  merely  sensual  man, 
-whereas  in  "  The  Palace  of  Art  "  we  are  introduced  to  the  merely  intel- 
lectual man,  the  man  of  many  gifts,  loving  beauty,  knowledge,  and  even 
goodness  so  far  as  it  can  gratify  an  aesthetic  taste  5  but  forgetting  that 
beauty,  knowledge,  and  goodness  ought  to  be  th9  servants,  not  the 
mistresses,  of  charity.  This  is  fine,  for  while  man  is  more  than  body,  he 
is  more  than  intellect.    He  has  a  religious  faculty.    Use  everything 
for  personal  pleasure — intellectual  and  imaginative  gratification,  if  you 
\rill  ;   look  down  upon  the  masses  of  people  as  if  they  were  "  droves  of 
swine,  that  graze  and  wallow,  breed  and  sleep  ;"in  a  word,  let  the  soul 
be  exiled  from  God,"  and  nobly  and  permanently  happy  you  cannot 
be.      This  is  the  moral  of  the  poem.     The  poet  was  only  twenty-two 
when  he  wrote  it     Side  by  side  with  the  above,  we  hang  his  picture 
of  "  St.  Simeon  Stylites."     This  is  a  sketch  of  a  man  who  ignored  mind 
and  body,  and  verily  thought  he  did  God  service  in  rejecting  all  sorts 
of  natural  enjoyments,  and  by  submitting  his  body  to  pains  and  priva- 
tions.     He  was  a  Syrian  anchoret,  and  the  founder  of  the  order  of 
Stylites.     The  poem  is  a  masterly  study  of  character,  and  while  it 
gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the  asceticism  of  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  and 
the  first  part  of  the  fifth  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  it  shows  us  the 
folly  of  ignoring  body  and  mind  ;  for  while  man  has  a  religious  faculty, 
he  has  also  an  intellect  and  a  body,  both  of  which  should  be  used  and 
not  abused.     His  love  of  allegory  finds  special  development  in  the 
*'  Idylls  of  the  King."  This  cycle  of  poems  is  intended  by  their  author 
to  set  forth 

"  The  war  with  sense  and  soul, 
Rather  than  that  gray  king  whose  name  a  ghost 
Streams  like  a  cloud  man-shaped  from  mountain  top.'1 

Where  outside  the  Scriptures  can  we  find  a  nobler  conception  of  man 
as  he  might  be,  than  in  Tennyson's  King  Arthur  ?  In  former  times 
Lancelot  was  the  hero,  to-day  Arthur  is,  for  as  a  warrior  he  is  as 
irresistible  as  Lancelot,  and  in  some  respects  more  comprehensive  and 
solid.     His  knights  too,  were,  all 

■ 

**  Sworn  to  vows 
Of  utter  hardihood,  utter  gentleness, 
And  loving,  utter  faithfulness  in  love, 
And  uttermost  obedience  to  the  King." 

There  is  one  important  truth  to  which  the  poet  often  calls  attention, 
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and  which  finds  expression  in  different  forms  in  these  "  Idylls  ;"  it  is 
this :  sin  is  not  the  normal,  the  healthful  state  of  man,  and  no  one 
can  in  sin  be  permanently  happy.  Of  his  shorter  poems  I  have  not 
space  to  write.  "  St.  Agnes'  Eve  "  and  "  Sir  Galahad  "  are  the  purest, 
if  not  the  highest  of  all  his  lyrics.  The  latter  is  excellent.  Hear  the 
opening  stanza : — 

"  My  good  blade  carves  the  casques  of  men, 
My  tough  lance  thrusteth  sure, 
My  strength  is  as  the  strength  of  ten, 
Because  my  heart  is  pure/* 

"  In  Memoriam  "  is  a  monument  erected  by  friendship  to  the  memory 
of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  who  died  at  Vienna,  September,  1853,  at  the 
early  age  of  22.    A  sudden  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  put  an  instanta- 
neous end  to  his  life.     "  God's  finger  touched  him,  and  he  slept."  His 
mortal  remains  were  brought  to  England  and  interred  in  the  chancel 
of  Clevedon  Church.    It  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  richest  oblations 
ever  offered  by  the  love  of  friendship  at  the  tomb  of  the  departed.     In 
it  are  concentrated  the  poet's  wisest  reflections  upon  life,  death,  and 
immortality,  the  world  within  and  the  world  without,  while  it  is  so 
pervaded  with  the  author's  genius  and  manner  that  an  isolated  line 
is  immediately  recognised.    I  have  somewhere  met  with  an  observa- 
tion to  this  effect,  that  no  person  deserves  the  name  of  poet,  who 
would  not  rather  be  read  a  thousand  times  by  one  man,  than  a  single 
time  by  a  thousand.   This  repeated  perusal,  this  testing  by  continual 
repetition,  is  the  very  test  of  intellectual  poetry,  and  the  one  to  which 
I  ask  my  readers  to  submit  "  In  Memoriam."  Of  all  the  author's  pro- 
ductions, this  is  the  one  which  is  most  valued  by  the  educated.    A 
number  of   authors    having   been    asked   to    name    three    leading 
poems  of  this  century  which  they  would  most  prefer  to  have  written, 
each  gave  <r  In  Memoriam  "  either  the  first  or  the  second  place  upoiy^ 
his  list.     You  say  you  think  you  like  it.     Do  you  ?     But  wait  unt^v 
your  Arthur — be  he  husband,  wife,  or  friend — is  taken  from  you,  ar^^ 
you  will  not  simply  like  it ;  you  will  make  it  the  companion  of  yo^^ 
lonely  hours,  and  it  will  be  to  you  as  the  hand  of  a  strong,  akil^wj 
swimmer,  keeping  your  head  above  water  anddrawingyoutoashelfe^^ 
ing  rock.     I  once  heard  a  clever  man — a  man  who  had  passed  throcfc^jj 
deep  trouble,  and  had  wrestled  with  doubts  that  threatened  to  &oor 
his  life  and  ruin  his    soul — call  it  the  most  precious  book  publi&Xied 
during  the  last  100  years.     "  It  is  the  holiest  poem  outside  the  Bible." 
Though  the  son  of  a  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  I  do  Tiot 
remember  a  stanza  into  which  he  has  allowed  to  creep  a  single  super- 
cilious or  angry  reference  to  Nonconformity.     The  religion  of    *H 
Churches,  in  so  far  as  it  is  sincere  and  of  an  elevating  tendency,  op£° 
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to  all  knowledge  and  reverent  in  spirit,  has  his  powerful  support,  but 
he  adopts  the  watch-words  of  no  party,  and  speaks  bitterly  of  none. 
Amid  our  infidelities,  our  pessimist  views  of  life,  he  still  holds  high  the 
torch  of  redemptive  good,  and  proclaims  as  one  that  hears  "  the  deep 
voice  behind  the  storm,"  that  all  must  be  well,  for  the  good  Father 
reigneth. 

What  are  his  relations  with  the  age  ?  It  is  expected  that  the  poet 
Laureate  should  be  the  Eolian  harp  of  his  tim3,  on  whose  mind 
every  wandering  wind  of  its  characteristic  mood  should  awaken 
choice  music.  Then  to  what  extent  does  Tennyson  represent  the 
thought  and  philosophy  of  the  present  age  ?  He  is  the  representative 
poet  of  the  Victorian  generation.  Other  men  may  represent  the 
melody,  wisdom,  passion,  or  soon  other  phase  of  the  era,  whereas  he 
represents  the  time  itself,  with  its  diverse  elements  in  harmonious  con- 
junction. Would  you  note  the  transition  which  our  theology  has 
made  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  compare  "  In 
Memoriam"  with  "Paradise  Lost."  It  was  Milton's  purpD30  in 
in  writing  this  magnificent  poem  to 

"  Assert  eternal  Providence, 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

Now  Tennyson  nowhere  professes  to  give  to  rationalistic  inquirers  a 
satisfactory  explanation  of  the  things  which  are  :  on  the  contrary,  he 
hints  that  probably  wc  could  not  understand  such  an  explanation  if 
it  were  given.    His  course  is  palliative.  He  suggests  that  if  our  minds 
were  greater  we  might  comprehend  these  doctrines,  but  in  our  pre- 
sent state  of  culture  we  are  not  equal  to  the  task.  Our  most  celebrated 
defences  of  established  tenets  are  in  style  of  "  Butler's  Analogy/'  and 
Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  rather  than  Milton's  "  Paradise  Lost. ' 
The  poet  grapples  with  the  scepticism  of  the  age  like  a  man  of  large 
human  heart,  who  feels  that  not  doubt,  but  faith,  is  greatness  and 
blessedness.    He  himself  has  striven  to  know  the  truth,  and  he  is  not 
to  be  cheated  by  counterfeits,  nor  infatuated  with  illusions. 

*'  The  Princess  "  was  written  thirty-three  years  ago,  and  the  question 
-with  which  it  deals  is  as  rife  to-day  as  then,  perhaps  more  so.  Why 
the  author  calls  it  a  medley  I  cannot  guess,  unless  it  is  because  it 
contains  a  rare  mixture  of  ancient  and  modern  materials,  such  as 
medieval  pomp  and  movement  with  latter-day  thought  and  emotion. 
It  lias  something  of  the  character  of  a  drama  "  with  the  stage  direc- 
tions written  in  verse."  It  exhibits  an  effort  to  amalgamate  the  place 
mud  function  of  woman  with  those  of  man,  and  the  failure  of  that  effort, 
which  winds  up  with  the  collapse  of  the  scheme,  and  the  marriage  of 
the  chief  and  fair  enthusiast.     The  conclusion  is  one  with  which  the 
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sentiment  and  intuitions  of  ladies  in  general  are  so  thoroughly  in 
accord,  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  them  say,  when  asked  to  state 
their  views  of  the  question  of  woman's  place  in  society,  "You  will  find 
them  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  '  The  Princess.'"  In  general  Tennyson 
is  smooth,  uniform,  and  gentle.  His  page,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
once  said  of  Pope's,  is  a  velvet  lawn,  shaven  hy  the  scythe  and  levelled 
by  the  roller.  In  "  The  Princess  "  there  is  more  spontaneity  than 
usual.  Between  the  chapters  there  is  a  short  song.  The  third,  known 
as  "The  Bugle  Song,"  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  lovers  of  poetry,  the 
most  perfect  English  lyric  that  has  been  written  since  the  time  of 
Shakespeare ;  but  I  confess  to  a  fondness  for  "  Home  they  brought 
her  warrior  dead,"  and  "  As  thro'  the  land  at  eve  we  went."  These 
were  my  first  and  early  love.  The  latter  is  concerning  a  quarrel 
between  a  husband  and  his  wife.    Here  it  is — 

"  As  thro*  the  land  at  eve  we  went, 

And  pluck'  d  the  ripen'd  ears, 
Wo  fell  out,  my  wife  and  I, 
Oh,  we  fell  out,  I  know  not  why, 

And  kissed  again  with  tears. 

And  blessings  on  the  falling  out 

That  all  the  more  endears, 
When  we  fall  out  with  those  we  love 

And  kiss  again  with  tears  ! 

For  when  we  came  where  lies  the  child 

We  lost  in  other  years, 
There  above  the  little  grave, 
Oh  there  above  the  little  grave, 

We  kissed  again  with  tears/' 

The  introduction  of  these  short  songs  is  an  effective  piece  of  art. 
They  are  evidently  intended  to  call  us  back  from  the  wild  dream  of  the 
Princess  to  the  simple  realities  of  life.  This  is  exceedingly  clever,  and 
testifies  alike  to  the  poet's  native  genius,  and  to  his  acquired  know- 
ledge of  human  nature.  To  all  who  think  that  women  would  be  bene- 
fited by  the  removal  of  the  bulwarks  which  the  experience  of  ages 
has  erected  for  their  protection,  we  recommend  the  study  of  "  The 
Princess." 

The  "  Aylmers  Field  "  is  an  excellent  homily  on  the  pride  of  birth 
and  gold,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  are  of  the  spirit  of — 

"  These  old  pheasant  lords, 
These  partridge-breeders  of  a  thousand  years,  ' 

Who  had  mildew'd  in  their  thousands,  doing  nothing 
Since  Egbert." 

Alfred  Tennyson  has  condensed  for  us  the  life  of  the  age  into  words 
that  breathe  and  thoughts  that  burn.  What  stop  has  he  left  untouched, 
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what  chord  has  he  left  unsounded  ?    It  has  been  his  good  fortune  to 
fall  on  a  time  calling  for  tenderness  of  thought  and  excellency  of  work- 
manship, rather  than  wild  extremes  of  power,  hence  his  chaste,  varied, 
and  tuneful  notes  find  a  ready  response.     He  is  beyond  doubt  the 
most  complete  of  our  live  poets.    In  strength  and  depth  of  passion,  in 
pathos,  in  wild  humour,  and  emotion  of  every  kind,  Browning  is 
looked  up  to  as  his  superior ;  but  no  other  poet  has  the  same  combina- 
tion of  melody,  beauty  of  description,  culture,  and  intellectual  power. 
He  has  sweetness  and  strength  in  exquisite  proportion.    If  a  just 
balance  of  poetic  powers  is  to  be  the  crown  of  a  poet,  then  undoubt- 
edly the  Poet  Laureate  must  be  proclaimed  the  greatest  poet  of  our 
time.     To  him  belongs  the  honour  of  having  made  a  sensible  addition 
to  the  permanent  wealth  of  nations  by  his  written  works.     His  poetry 
has  a  twofold  value,  that  is  to  say,  a  value  dependent  on  its   obvious, 
simple,  and  intrinsic  beauties,  which  is  its  popular  side,  and  a  value 
dependent  on  niceties  of  adaptation,  allusion,  and  finish,  which  is  its 
critical  side.     Hence,  while  within  given  lines  he  is  the  poet  of  the 
people,  sending  forth  poems  whose  beauties  are  independent  of  logical 
processes  and  ranges  of  ideas  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  uneducated, 
poems  that  are  capable  of  stirring  the  most  diverse  natures,  he  is  pre- 
eminently the  poet  of  the  cultured.    I  did  intend  to  say  a  few  words 
about  him  as  a  Christian  apologist,  but  as  I  have  already  exceeded 
the   space  allotted  me  by  the  Editor,  I  forbear.    However,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  old  sectarian  antagonisms  will  forget  to  be  unmer- 
ciful as  they  hear  him  plead,  and  many  an  atheist  will  gulp  down  his 
sneer,  as  he  ponders  over  those  axioms  which  the  poet  has  copied 
from  the  tablets  of  the  human  heart.  John  Tbuscott. 
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A  FRAGMENT. 

r  suggesting  an  answer  to  the  above  question,  understand  that 
self-will  must  not  be  confounded  with  will  power.  A  man  cannot 
have  too  much  strength  of  will  to  enable  him  to  meet  life's  duties  and 
temptations  aright,  and  to  bear  its  burdens  and  make  its  sacrifices 
without  fainting  or  shrinking.  But  the  power  which  manifests  itself 
in  steadfastness  of  purpose,  and  in  unwavering  adherence  to  what  is 
right,  .and  true,  and  pure,  and  good,  is  altogether  different  from  self- 
will,  which,  if  not  restrained,  can  only  lead  to  personal  disaster  and 
ruin,  and  which  makes  man  a  minister  of  woe  to  others,  when  he 
ought  to  be  a  minister  of  blessing. 

And  man  is  the  only  being  who  is  capable  of  self-limitation,  for  all 
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the  limitation  we  see  in  the  lower  creatures,  as  in  ants  and  bees,  is 
purely  instinctive,  although  wonderfully  beautiful.  The  ant,  which  is 
a  member  of  a  community,  and  whose  efforts  regard  others  as  well  as 
itself,  is  a  higher  thing  than  the  bird  or  beast  of  prey,  which  knows 
no  limitation.  But  the  birds  and  beasts,  which,  when  at  liberty,  hare 
no  law  but  their  own  instincts,  and  which  are  swayed  irresistibly  by 
all  changing  needs  and  fears,  cannot  grow  to  be  other  and  higher  thin 
they  are.  And  the  small  advances  of  the  domesticated  a-nirnalff  have 
been  made  through  the  restraints  imposed  by  a  higher  will.  The 
shepherd  dog  becomes  of  service  to  man  because  it  learns  to  obey.  But 
progress  without  outward  control  is  not  possible  to  animals,  because 
they  are  not  capable  of  self-limitation  and  restraint. 

Progress  is  possible  to  man  because  he  has  the  power  of  self-limi- 
tation, without  which  the  things  that  are  the  chief  glory  of  humanity 
cannot  be  developed     There  is  no  such  thing  as  moral  and  spiritual 
progress  without  voluntary  limitation  and  self-restraint,  that  is,  with- 
out turning  from  the  pleasurable  or  profitable  thing  which  we  feel  to 
bo  wrong,  to  do  the  right  thing  without  regard  to  consequences ;  and 
every  step  upward  and  Godward  is  through  some  further  limitation. 
The  newly-born  babe  knows  no  law  but  its  instincts,  and  the  first 
lesson  it  has  to  learn  is  that  its  own  will  is  not,  and  indeed  cannot  be 
its  rule.     The  babe  which  is  not  capable  of  limitation  is  the  imbecile 
that  can  never  become  truly  man  ;  whilst  the  restraint  to  which  the 
child  is  subjected  unfolds  powers  that  without  it  would  never  be 
unfolded.    The  restraints  imposed  by  its  parents  make  it  consciondj 
one  of  the  family.     And  the  child's  growth  is  closely  connected  with 
the  limitation  of  its  will,  and  each  advance  is  through  a  new  limita- 
tion, as  the  boy  at  school,  and  the  youth  learning  the  business  of  lift* 
He  cannot  do  his  own  will,  for  the  new  position  brings  new  duties  and 
obligations,  and  each  limitation  is  a  step  in  advance,  the  entranoeto  M^ 
a  wider  sphere.    And  blessed  is  the  child  which  from  loving  parental  mb^ 
restraint  learns  the  secret  of  that  self-limitation,  through  which  alone  g  t0: 
its  highest  powers  can  be  unfolded,     So  in  marriage,  when  it  is  • 
union  of  hearts,  it  is  an  advance  by  self-limitation,  whence  spring* 
the  unity  of  the  family  and  the  blessedness  of  home. 

So  in  ever  widening  spheres,  man  as  the  member  of  a  community'    J*t« 
and  as  the  citizen  of  a  free  country,  each  circle  is  a  wider  one  that 
brings  now  limitations  which  unfold  new  possibilities.     The  manwhe    £•£ 
feels  that  he  does  not  belong  to  himself  merely,  but  to  his  country, 
and  who  is  prepared  to  lay  down  his  life  in  defence  of  its  liberties,  tf 
nobler  than  he  whose  sympathies  never  pass  beyond  his  family,  whiW 
the  member  of  a  family  is  a  higher,  truer  man  than  he  who  lives*0   "^ 
himself  alone.    And  again,  in  the  wider  circle,  man,  not  as  English* 
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bat  as  man,  another  limitation  which  expands  the  soul. 
sal  brotherhood  becomes  not  a  dream,  but  a  fact,  when  he 
i  the  limitations  it  involves.  Then,  and  only  then,  the  indivi- 
els  that  he  is  one  with  the  race,  standing  on  a  higher  platform, 
wider  outlook  than  could  have  been  his  if  the  consciousness  of 
ial  brotherhood  had  never  been  awakened, 
in  the  Christian  life  the  growth  is  by  limitation.  The  first  step 
^cognition  of  a  higher  will,  the  will  of  an  infinitely  holy  being, 
our  loving  Father.  A  will  that  is  to  rule,  not  a  part  of  our 
t  all  our  life,  and  all  our  powers,  so  that  in  every  duty,  and 
tion,  and  trial,  and  joy  that  will  is  to  be  acknowledged  and 
— obeyed  when  it  leads  to  earthly  failure,  and  loss,  and  death, 

as  when  it  leads  to  succes  and  victory.  That  is  a  limitation 
tracing  and  complete,  but  it  does  not  cramp  man's  mind,  or 
or  will.  It  is  not  an  intolerable  burden  beneath  which  he  can- 
>ve ;  it  does  not  hinder  the  unfolding  of  his  powers,  but  it 
i  higher  possibilities  for  growth,  for  duty,  enjoyment,  and  hope, 
nt  obedience  to  that  Fatherly  will  is  not  painful  bondage,  but 

freedom.  Mind  and  heart  expand  beneath  that  higher  limita- 
hich,  instead  of  imprisoning  him  in  a  narrow  cell,  enables  him 
scend  time,  and  space,  and  death,  and  makes  him  consciously 
iber  of  a  wider  family  and  a  citizen  of  a  more  glorious  king- 
He  dwells  in  the  bosom  of  God,  and  not  earth,  but  heaven,  is 
rt*s  home,  and  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  is  his  inheritance, 
it  is  when  viewed  in  this  light  that  we  see  that  self-will,  or,  in 
rords,  the  selfish  will  of  the  individual,  is  not  strength,  but 
ss ;  it  does  not  help,  but  hinders.  Self-will  is  a  clog  to  man's 
;  it  is  a  heavy  chain  which  binds  him  to  earth,  when  but  for 
ight  soar  to  the  skies.  Even  in  the  material  universe  there  is 
e  for  self-will,  and  the  man  who  moved  amongst  its  blind  forces, 
*amt  of  bending  them  to  his  will,  instead  of  obeying  in  order  to 
ould  certainly  be  crushed  by  them.  The  material  universe 
>t  belong  to  the  self-willed  man  who  wishes  to  impose  his  own 
a  it.     Man  must  give  up  his  own  will,  and  conform  to  all 

laws,  for  only  thus  can  he  have  the  service  which  material 
ire  waiting  to  render  him. 

;e  the  fact  that  self-will  is  not  strength,  but  weakness,  and  that 
itrength  does  not  spring  out  of  self-indulgence,  but  out  of  self- 
it     Self-will  is  not  power  ;  it  is  the  misdirection  and  abuse  of 

It  might  be  fitly  spoken  of  as  the  absence  of  that  self  re- 
lg  moral  power  which  brings  man's  nature  and  life  into  har- 
rith  the  controlling  will  of  God.     The  self-willed  but  feeble 

at  bast  like  a  bird  or  beast  that  follows  its  own  impulsas,  or 

z 
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like  a  leaf  that  is  moved  by  every  air  that  stirs.    He  is  a  creature  of 
circumstances,  merging  his  individuality  in  nature,  instead  of  standing 
above  it,  and  ruling  like  a  king,  he  is  content  to  be  merely  one  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  universe,  when  he  should  strive  to  be  perfect,  even 
as  his  heavenly  Father  is  perfect.    Whilst  the  man  of  great  and 
varied  powers  who  is  self-willed  is  simply  a  scourge  and  a  curse. 
Such  a  one  was  the  first  Napoleon,  a  man  of  great  power,  but  in- 
capable of  self-limitation  and  restraint,  acknowledging  no  rule  but 
his  own  will,  and  using  nations  and  their  resources  as  counters  with 
which  to  play  the  game  of  life.     Truly  he  who  is  least  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  he  who  has  learnt  the  first  lesson  of  self-limitation  is 
greater  than  he.    But  in  the  life  of  the  Lord  Jesus  we  see  what  man 
becomes  when  self-will  is  entirely  in  abeyance.    In  him  we  see  the 
living  holy  will  of  the  Father,  and  his  constant  recognition  of 
Father's  will,  and  constant  obedience  to  it,  makes  him  the  pattern 
the  ideal  of  ail  the  ages,  to  whom  as  Christians  we  tend  as  we  give  n*- 
our  wills  to  the  Father,  and  from  whom  we  recede,  as  self-will  has 
larger  place  in  our  lives. 
And  who  will  say  that  the  recognition  of  that  higher  will  which 

folds  such  powers  and  possibilities  as  manifest  themselves  in  the  li= Zfe 

of  our  Lord,  such  possibilities  as  He  saw  in  us  as  the  children  of  H  i<? 
Father,  such  possibilities  as  in  the  light  of  His  life  we  see  and  feel 
ourselves ;  will  any  man  say  that  that  self-abnegation  springs  from  wea 
ness,  or  that  it  manifests  or  tends  to  weakness,  I  think  not  I 
it  is  strength,  the  highest,  and  noblest.  It  is  man  no  longer  living  * 
self-willed,  selfish,  earthly  life,  but  consciously,  and  voluntarily  linlix^ 
himself  with  the  thought  and  purpose,  and  life  of  God ;  not  passiveJ^, 
as  a  stone  rests  on  the  earth,  or  as  a  cloud  floats  in  the  air ;  bat  &0  * 
free  spirit  responding  to  the  Fatherly  spirit,  and  finding  his  life  und 
strength  and  joy  in  Him.  And,  indeed,  is  not  this  what  Jesus  mess* 
when  He  set  a  child  in  the  midst  of  His  disciples,  and  said,  "Except  p 
be  converted,  and  become  as  little  children,  ye  shall  not  enter  into  th* 
Kingdom  of  God?"  and,  "Whosoever  shall  not  receive  the  Kingdom  rf 
God  as  a  little  child,  he  shall  not  enter  therein  ?"  For  is  not  the  vary 
commencement  of  the  divine  life  in  the  soul,  the  giving  up  of  ft* 
selfish  will  ?  And  is  it  not  the  very  purpose  of  our  Christian  life  fe 
grow  up  into  Christ  so  fully,  that  it  is  no  longer  we  who  live,  W 
Christ  who  lives  in  us  ?  And  is  not  the  period  in  the  far  future  vta  - 
Christ  "  shall  have  delivered  up  the  Kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Fafet  1/ l 
when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority,  and  powtf,"  t*^ 
and  when  the  Son  Himself  shall  ll  be  subject  to  him  that  put  •"  J^ 
things  under  Him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  The  glorious  <0>- 
summation  for  which  we  hope  ?  J.  T.  T. 
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THE  GREAT  MISSIONARY  PROBLEM. 

*VTO  man  can  review  the  world's  history  in  the  past,  or  ponder  upon 

-^     its  position  in  the  present,  without  intense  and  lasting  grief.  All 

down  the  weary  sorrowful  centuries  the  heathen  nations  of  the  earth 

tave  been  groping  in  midnight  darkness,  and  to-day,  after  nineteen 

hundred  years  of  earnest  and  faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 

face  of  thrilling  prophecy  and  in  spite  of  many  exceeding  great  and 

precious  promises,  darkness,  gross,  awful  darkness  covers  the  greater 

P*rt  of  the  earth,  and  heathenism  lives  to  paralyse  the  minds  of  the 

great  majority.     Here  we  are  confronted  with  the  most  appalling 

mystery,  the  most  painful  and  perplexing  question,  that  life  can  pre- 

»nt  to  us.    In  the  pages  of  revelation  we  are  taught  over  and  over 

*£*iii  that  God  deliberately  chose  the  seed  of  Abraham  to  be  His 

°*n  special  people;  that  He  clung  to  the  Jew  and  ignored  the 

Gentile ;  that  He  allowed  age  after  age,  generation  after  generation  of 

^w  heathen  peoples  to  live  and  love  and  die,  "  Having  no  hope,  and 

without  God  in  the  world."    Yet  it  is  said  in  the  same  book  that  "  He 

u  the  governor  among  the  nations." 

And  if  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  profane  history,  we  shall  find  that 
they  seem  to  teach  a  still  more  terrible  lesson  even  than  this — that 
*U  down  those  dreary  ages,  those  Gentile  nations  were  mourning  for 
freedom,  were  crying  from  the  blackness  of  darkness  for  light,  and 
Eberty,  and  life— 

"  Like  infants  crying  in  the  night. 
Like  infants  crying  for  the  light, 
And  with  no  language  but  a  cry." 

^*t  that  God  gave  them  no  heed,  sent  them  no  answer,  wrought  for 
them  no  deliverance,  but  left  them  to  wail  and  cry  and  grope  on  in 
the  darkness,  that  He  might  befriend  a  people  wedded  to  idolatry,  a 
**tion  of  slave  spirits  who  loved  darkness  rather  than  light. 

Now  the  question  rises  here,  will  rise  :  Why  all  this  ?    It  is  one 

*fog,  however,  to  put  the  question,  and  another  thing  to  answer  it, 

far  the  subject  of  the  world's  prolonged  continuance  in  heathen  dark- 

HW8  is,  I  repeat,  a  profound  and  an  appalling  mystery,  and  all  the 

store  so  as  we  call  to  mind  the  character  of  Him  whose  name  and 

whose  nature  is  love.    All  that  we  can  safely  say  is  what  was  said 

long  ago, "  Surely  God  is  a  God  that  hideth  Himself."    And  yet  there 

are  faint  gleams  of  light  piercing  the  gloom  and  darkness,  and  an 

Answer  may  at  least  oe  suggested.    Whether  it  satisfy  the  thoughtful 

inquirer  is  another  thing.    I  have  said  that  history  only  seems  to  teach 

what  I  have  suggested,  for  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  history  is 
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able  man,  and  to  birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things, 
nged  the  truth  of  God  into  a  lie,  and  worshipped  and  served  the 
tare  more  than  the  Creator,  who  is  blessed  for  ever."  (Rom.  i. 
15.)  This  element  of  truth  lying  at  the  roots  of  the  heathen 
3ms  is  at  once  the  source  of  their  power  and  the  secret  of  their 
continuance.  It  is  the  salt  which  has  preserved  them  from  decay 
death. 

lere  is  much  in  the  teachings  of  the  founders  of  heathen  systems 
even  we  Christians  might  practise  and  profit  by — in  the  writings 
jahyu  Muni,  in  the  laws  of  Confucius,  in  the  Vedas  of  the 
lin,  and  in  the  Euran  of  the  Mahommedan.  As  Carlyle  says, 
By  have  all  had  a  truth  in  them,  or  men  would  not  have  taken 
tip."  These  men  saw  the  truth,  saw  God,  but  through  a  glass 
ly,  and  so  secured  but  a  dim  and  distorted,  sometimes  grotesque 
e  of  God.  Yet  they  did  their  best  according  to  their  light  to  live 
truth  and  to  serve  that  God.  They  gave  the  heathen  world  in 
lace  of  a  dead  and  cheerless  negation  a  nobler  idea  of  life,  a 

•  faith,  and  often  a  brighter  and  better  hope  ;  they  lighted  up  the 
it  and  diviner  side  of  man,  and  at  the  same  time  pointed  out,  as 
ly  as  did  the  stern  Baptist  of  the  wilderness,  his  sins  and  his 
dices  and  his  follies.  Seneca,  in  his  "  De  Ira,"  mournfully  cries, 
ty  should  I  conceal  under  gentler  terms  the  universal  malady  ? 
re  all  wicked.  What  one  blames  in  another  each  may  find  in  his 
breast.  We  live  wickedly  among  the  wicked."  u  We  will  wait," 
aid  in  one  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  "  for  one,  be  he  God  or  an 
red  man,  to  instruct  us  in  our  religious  duties,"  and  as  Athene 
to  Diomed,  in  Homer,  "  to  take  away  the  darkness  from  our 
9  And,  elsewhere,  Plato  6ays  :  "  We  must  6eize  upon  the  best 
in  views  and  be  borne  upon  them,  as  upon  a  raft,  in  navigating 
angerous  sea  of  life,  if  there  is  no  safer  and  less  perilous  way,  no 
er  vessel  or  divine  revelation,  for  making  the  voyage."    Thus 

men  set  the  nations  looking  and  longing  and  mourning  for  a 
)rer,  and  it  is  not  for  those  who  sail  in  the  grand  old  Gospel  Ship 
eer  at  the  perilously  frail  rafts  these  men  made  to  keep  their 
re  from  going  down  into  the  awful  depths  of  despair.  Bather 
i  praise  and  honour  them  for  their  brave  work,  and  toil  to  bring 
millions  who  are  adrift  on  the  sea  of  life,  with  naught  save  their 
helps,  to  a  safe  footing  with  us  on  God's  own  ark.    This  is  the 

•  end  and  aim  of  the  religion  of  Jesus,  to  draw  all  men  together  in 
onds  of  a  common  faith ;  to  break  down  all  national  and  social 
ers ;  to  sweep  away  all  distinctions  of  race  and  colour ;  to  make 
e  whole  human  race  one  universal  family,  with  a  common  Father, 
omon  Saviour,  and  a  common  home. 
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I  have  endeavoured,  after  a  simple  fashion!  to  bring  you  face  to  face 
-with  this  awful  problem  of  heathen  darkness,  its  long  continuance  h 
the  past,  its  slow  but  sure  dissipation  in  the  present  I  have  done  bo, 
that  I  might  bring  you  face  to  face  with  your  own  solemn  responsi- 
bility, for  we  have  each  an  allotted  part  in  this  great  matter  if  our 
hearts  be  right  with  God.  This  darkness  can  only  be  scattered  bj 
the  shining  of  the  true  light,  and  each  one  who  is  light  in  the  Lord 
is  imperatively  bound  to  lend  the  little  rushlight  of  his  influence,  and 
focus  upon  this  darkness  his  guineas!  his  prayers,  his  talents,  and,  if 
needs  be,  his  very  life. 

"  Nor  let  the  meanest  think 
His  lights  too  dim  ; 
In  this  dark  world 
The  Lord  hath  need  of  Him." 

Here,  I  repeat,  lies  our  responsibility.  God  must  save,  God  will 
save,  but  we  must  enlighten,  must  sow  broadcast  the  blessed  kno^* 
ledge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  But  as  Paul  writes  to  the  Church 
in  Borne  with  severe  and  overwhelming  logic :  "  Whosoever  shall  c^J* 
upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  But  how  shall  they  c^J* 
upon  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed  ?  And  how  shall  they  k>^* 
lieve  in  Him  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?  And  how  shall  they  h^^1 
without  a  preacher  ?  And  how  shall  they  preach  except  they  be  sent  ?  ' 
Now  we  cannot  all  be  "  sent,"  but  we  can  all  send.  Our  brave  broths* 
and  our  noble  sisters — God  bless  them,  one  and  all — have  gone  for 
into  the  gloom  of  Africa,  and  the  darkness  of  Africa,  and  to  our  01 
kindred  in  the  colonies  over  the  sea.  They  have  gone  in  our 
They  preach  for  us,  teach  for  us,  toil  for  us,  and  they  ask  at  ourhanu^3 
bread  to  eat,  raiment  to  wear,  and  tools  for  the  doing  of  their  wo*^* 
They  demand  and  they  richly  deserve  our  sympathy,  our  co-operati9  ^ 
and  our  prayers.  Let  them  have  these  things  without  stint,  "  Gt^^** 
measure,  pressed  down,  and  running  over ; "  and  remember  that  wt»-* 
you  do  is  done  for  your  own  heroic  brother,  the  heathen  world,  yc^^ 
Saviour  and  your  God. 

And  there  is  much  to  be  done,  God  knows.    According  to  the  m^3" 
reliable  figures  that  I  can  lay  my  hands  upon,  there  are  now  fourt^^^ 
hundred  millions  (1,400,000,000)  of  people  living  on  the  earth  to-tL^J, 
only  four  hundred  millions  (400,000,000)  of  whom  are  nominal  Ch^"31* 
tians.     Mark  the  word  nominal.    Now  if  these  figures  are  oorr9^> 
and  if  each  of  these  400  millions  were  not  merely  nominally  bat  trw 
Christian,  even  then  the  dreadful  fact  confronts  us  in  all  its  appalli*# 
bareness,  that  to-day,  after  nineteen  centuries  of  earnest  prayer  a-*1" 
faithful  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  no  less  than  one  thousand  mittfe**2* 
(1,000,000,000)  are  living  upon  this  God's  earth  of  ours,  "  having  **> 
hope,  and  without  God  in  the  world."    A  thousand  millions  1  eack,<^ 
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horn  is  a  perishing  sinner  and  an  immortal  soul ;  each  of  whom  has 
lb  fall  share  of  hopes  and  fears,  sins  and  sorrows  ;  for  each  of  whom 
tod  has  sent  His  Son  to  die  ;  for  whom  that  Son  lived  a  life  of  sorrow, 
aid  died  a  death  of  shame ;  and  for  each  of  whom  He  has  gone  to 
prepare  a  place  amidst  the  many  mansions  of  the  Father's  house. 
Think  of  it,  you  who  preach  up  retrenchment.    Ponder  upon  it,  you 
who  are  at  ease  in  Zion.     Take  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  awful  fact, 
that  to-day  a  thousand  millions  of  your  own  kith  and  kin,  as  pre- 
cious to  the  loving  heart  of  Almighty  God  as  you  yourselves  are,  are 
living,  loving,  dying,  ignorant  of  the  love  of  God  and  of  the  precious- 
ness  of  Christ,  uncomforted  amidst  the  sorrows  of  life  with  the  bright 
and  blessed  hope  of  heaven.    Let  the  appalling  thought  crush  you  to 
your  knees  in  an  agony  of  prayer,  and  wring  from  your  inmost  soul 
the  earnest  cry,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ?  " 

I  have  spoken  of  the  inumerable  multitude  still  living  in  heathenism. 
Now  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what  is  being  done  for  them.  As 
Dear  as  I  can  gather  from  carefully  compiled  statistics,  there  is  but 
°ae  missionary  to  every  seven  hundred  thousand  (700,000)  heathen 
ottered  throughout  the  world.  There  is  but  one  missionary  station 
w  every  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  (450,000),  and  but  one  con- 
ff*t  in  every  seven  hundred  (700).  The  whole  of  the  British  Mis- 
a°fcary  Societies  subscribe  a  little  over  one  million  (£1,000,000)  per 
fe**f  or,  and  I  would  have  you  mark  the  figures,  about  one  pound  per 
*•*  for  every  thousand  heathen.  And  yet  there  are  some  who  are 
>ttdly  preaching  retrenchment,  and,  it  should  be  also  added,  practising 
•  If  our  Missionary  Committee  must  face  the  inevitable,  where 
*&U  they  begin  ?  Shall  they  forsake  the  little  group  of  200,  who 
**e  been  gathered  in  from  the  400,  millions  of  China  ?  Shall  they 
*8ake  the  little  handful  of  first  fruits  that  has  been  gathered  in  in 
*8tern  Africa,  and  turn  their  backs  upon  a  spot  made  sacred  to  us 
r  the  dust  of  Edmund  Butterworth  arid  Bebecca  Wakefield,  and 
Carles  New  and  John  Martin  ?  Shall  they  forsake  our  coloured 
'fethren  in  poor  desolate  Jamaica,  and  on  the  deadly  shores  of  Wes- 
***  Africa,  and  at  the  time  when  they  are  so  nobly  endeavouring  to 
&lp  themselves  ?  Shall  we  forsake  our  own  English  brothers,  who 
*ve  left  our  crowded  shores  for  the  distant  colonies  in  search  of  honest 
tfead  ?  God  forbid,  and  let  all  the  people  cry  Amen.  Let  us  retrench 
***  luxuries,  our  savings,  our  pleasures,  our  needs ;  but  never  re- 
*ench  our  missions,  until  we  have  solved  the  terrible  problem ;  until 
Very  man  has  been  brought  to  a  saving  knowledge  of  the  grace  of 
*od ;  until  "  all  the  ends  of  the  world  shall  remember,  and  turn  unto 
***  Lord,  and  all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before 
lim."  William  Yates. 
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IN  our  early  days,  when  preparing  to  sound  the  Gospel  trumpet> 
read  with  much  profit  Dialogues  on  Pulpit  Preparation,  betwec 
Senior  and  a  Junior  Minister;  with  Sketches  of  Sermons.  By  H^ 
George  Cubitt.  The  fourth  edition  is  now  before  us.  (London 
Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  Nothing  more  solid,  more  useful,  ha** 
we  yet  seen.  In  the  Dialogues  there  is  the  following : — "  Junior 
From  what  you  have  said,  I  should  conjecture  that  you  would  scarcely 
approve  of  those  phrases  which  represent  the  ministry  as  a  profession 
differing  from  other  professions  only  in  reference  to  the  subjects  abon 
which  it  is  exercised  ?  Senior :  I  would  never  be  captious  about  mer 
expressions,  where  the  truth  was  not  endangered ;  and  undoubtedly 
is  possible  to  give  a  harmless  meaning  to  the  phrases  to  which  yo 
refer.  As  the  word  is  used  to  denote  a  class  of  employments  neithi 
mechanical,  trading,  nor  commercial,  but  one  in  which  the  mind 
chiefly  concerned,  it  may  be  applied  without  any  direct  impropriei 
to  the  engagements  of  the  ministry,  which  are  as  purely  mental  i 
those  of  either  medicine  or  jurisprudence.  But  having  said  this  muc 
I  am  bound  to  add  that  one  inconvenience  (to  use  the  lightest  won 
follows  this  application  of  the  phrase  ;  and  that  this  is  of  such  a  serioi 
character,  that,  at  all  events,  as  the  use  of  it  is  not  necessary,  and  ms 
be  prejudicial,  it  were  far  better  avoided.  The  inconvenience  is  this 
other  professions  are  of  merely  human  origin  ;  this  is  of  divine  a] 
pointment.  In  the  others,  men  may  engage  with  the  usual  objects  t 
which  they  are  influenced  in  fixing  upon  any  employment — tradinj 
mechanical,  commercial,  professional ;  in  this,  the  originating  ca 
must  be  from  God,  and  the  objects  sought,  those  exclusively  f 
securing  which  the  ministry  itself  was  instituted.  Bring  back  yo 
thoughts  to  the  origin  of  the  ministry  "  (pp.  13,  14).  Some  of  t= 
works  recommended  to  the  junior  minister  are  now  out  of  date.  Is 
instance,  "  Hartwell  Home's  Introduction,"  most  valuable  in  its  cLa 
is  superseded  by  a  much  smaller  work,  "  The  Bible  Handbook," 
Dr.  Angus.  Watts's  "  Logic,"  and  his  "  Treatise  on  the  Improvemc 
of  the  Mind,"  will  hardly  do  now.  Whately  condemned  them  lo 
ago,  but  we  think  too  severely.  Blair's  "  Lectures,"  and  Campbell 
"  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,"  we  should  not  advise  a  young  min»1 
to  devote  considerable  time  to  them,  though  we  do  not  belong  to  the 
who  treat  them  with  something  like  contempt.  We  agree  with  * 
author  that  Taylor's  "  Elements  of  Thought "  is  a  good  book ;  there* 
ing  of  it  might,  with  benefit,  be  followed  by  the  study  of  Dr.  Payne's  lift 
known,  but  original  and  profound,  "  Elements  of  Mental  and  M(X' 
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ifcience."  But  we  must  curb  ourself,  or  we  shall  get  into  a  long  line 
of  observations  on  books  that  may  be  called  ministerial  aids.  Mr. 
CubitVs  "Sketches"  are  sufficiently  long  to  be  explicit,  and  not  so 
long  as  to  be  exhaustive.     They  explain  and  apply  the  Word. 

Commentary  on  The  Romans.  By  Dr.  Godet.  Vol.  II. — System  of 
Uhmtian  Doctrine.  By  Dr.  Dorner.  Vol.  II. — The  Foreign  Theo- 
logical Library.  (Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.)  Great  in  theme  and 
thought,  with  far-reaching  meaning,  Dr.  Dorner,  on  the  character  of 
Christ,  tenderly,  beautifully,  philosophically  remarks  : — "  What  can 
be  conceived  more  daring,  and  withal  more  humble,  than  the  apparent 
contradiction,  that  on  one  side  He  desires  to  be  King  of  spirits  in  a 
realm  of  freedom,  even  as  He  is  in  Himself  full  of  a  kingly  spirit,  but 
desires  to  become  such  by  giving  Himself  up  a  complete  sacrifice, 
allowing  sinner 3  to  work  their  will  on  Him,  undergoing  thus  the 
death  of  a  transgressor,  while  not  giving  up  the  certainty  of  the  divine 
force  of  suffering  dying  love  ?  In  complete  self-forgetfulness  of  love 
He  would  educe  blessing  from  the  curse,  and  the  curse-deserving  life 
from  death.  This  is  a  divine  conception  so  sublime,  so  full  of  wondrous 
originality  and  wisdom,  so  opposed  to  every  wish  and  expectation  of 
Bis  disciples,  so  contrary  to  all  human  calculation,  and  putting  it  to 
complete  shame,  formed  in  the  lonely  stillness  of  His  heart  alone  with 
God,  apart  from  all  fanatical  enthusiasm,  but  carried  out  in  spon- 
taneous obedience  to  the  known  will  of  His  Father,  with  calm  energy, 
patience,  and  collectedness,  that  nothing  but  obtuseness  can  call  in 
question  the  uninventibleness,  the  historic  reality  of  His  wondrous 
dtoracter.  And  this  divine  folly  of  self-sacrificing  love,  how  it  has 
P*oved  itself  to  be  divine  wisdom,  the  unveiling  of  a  mystery  that  con- 
tains the  power  to  vanquish  hearts,  and  thus  the  world,  and  to  unravel 
*U  the  world's  disharmonies !  For  all  strife  and  discord  within  us 
*&d  without  us  springs  only  from  the  spirit  that  shuns  sacrifice,  that 
•hows  the  blessed  death  of  the  self-willed,  selfish  nature.  Such  love 
|.  ^He  displayed  is  the  outflowing  of  the  eternal  divine  life,  the  flame 
of  the  divine  love  itself,  which  was  immortal,  inextinguishable,  because 
K  knew  how  to  convert  even  the  most  hostile  element  into  a  stimulus 
*>  its  own  pure  energy,  so  that  in  contending  against  hostile  powers 
**«  fire  would  only  shine  the  brighter  "  (pp.  288,  289). 

Among  the  many  books  on  our  study  table,  sent  for  notice,  Dr. 
ftuee's  work  appears  to  us  to  have  more  than  usual  merit.  The  Chief 
End  of  Revelation.  By  Alexander  Balmain  Bruce,  D.D.  (London  : 
fiodder  &  Stoughton.)  Some  portions  of  this  book  were  recently 
delivered  as  lectures  at  the  Presbyterian  College,  London.    The  hiph 
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grounds  are  occupied.  The  thoughts  of  the  deep  thinkers  of  the  day 
are  calmly  considered.  Mr.  Arnold's  miracle  of  the  change  of  a  pen  into 
a  pen-wiper  is  not  accepted  as  a  fit  type  of  the  miracles  recorded  in 
Scripture.  "  The  polite  irony,"  says  the  author,  "  of  this  modern 
Athenian  does  not  touch  us  at  all.  For  we  regard  miracles  as  integral 
parts  of  revelation,  and  not  as  hare  arbitrary  signs,  like  the  change  of 
a  pen  into  a  pen-wiper.  And  we  know  of  no  miracles  of  that  sort ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  regard  such  prodigies  as  the  kind  of  miracles  which 
the  Jews  desired  Jesus  to  work,  but  which  He  resolutely  refused  to 
work  "  (p.  172).  Speaking  of  Mr.  Arnold's  view  of  Messianic  Prophecy 
as  "  relegating  to  the  category  of  poetic  invention,"  the  Messianic 
element,  "valuable  chiefly  as  showing  how  deep  and  strong  was  the 
faith  of  the  prophets  in  the  power  that  worketh  for  righteousness," 
the  author  contends  that  these  prophecies  are  a  "  system  of  ideals, 
shadowing  forth  a  summum  bonum  destined  to  be  essentially  realised.' 
genuine  oracles  uttered  by  divine  inspiration  "  (p.  282).  There  are 
810  pages  of  well-reasoned  matter. — The  Mosaic  Era :  a  Serin  of 
Lectures  on  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuteronomy.  By  Joh* 
Monro  Gibson,  M. A.,  D.D.  (Same  publishers.)  The  practical  brought 
out  of  the  critical.  Dry  bones  jointed  and  covered  with  flesh.  While 
the  history  is  followed  in  its  continuity,  much  of  detail  is  passed  orer 
without  remark,  and  the  salient  features  only  dwelt  on.  Here  is  * 
specimen  of  wise  teaching.  "  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Ood  singled  out  Pharaoh,  or  that  He  ever  singles  out  anyone,  ana 
says,  *  I  will  harden  his  heart,'  and  then  proceeds  to  do  it  The  sup- 
position is  monstrous.  But  the  solemn  truth  is  this,  that  by  the 
operation  of  that  well-known  law,  according  to  which  the  soul  becomes 
less  and  less  susceptible  to  impressions  which  have  been  resisted,  God 
hardens  the  heart  of  every  man  and  woman  that  does  not  yield  to  Him* 
Think  how  many  men  have  hardened  themselves  in  dishonesty,  by 
first  using  for  a  little  time  a  small  sum  of  money  not  their  own,  which 
prepared  them  by-and-byc  for  using  a  larger  sum,  fully  intending  t* 
replace  it,  and  so  went  on,  the  hardening  process  going  on  all  the 
while,  till  it  ended  in  the  most  shameless  robbery,  and  brought  fin* 
ruin  and  disgrace1'  (p.  44).  865  pages. — The  Class  Leader's  Trta&l 
and  Christians  Directory.  By  Rev.  John  Bate.  (London  :  Wesleys* 
Conference  Office.)  In  a  conversation  on  Church  membership,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  book,  we  read :  "  Dispense  with  meeting  in  class  »s 
a  condition  of  membership  in  the  Methodist  Church,  and  you  at  on* 
change  her  essential  characteristics  in  origin,  history,  life,  and  no*?' 
You  change  her  from  what  she  has  been  and  is  into  something  she  is 
not  and  never  has  been.  You  experiment  upon  her,  with  a  prepon^*' 
ance  of  probabilities  that   she  will  lose  her  status,  life,  power,  •**» 
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as  a  Methodist  Church."  This  is  a  warning  voice.  The  book 
ge,  consisting  of  515  octavo  pages  with  copious  index.  It  is  a 
bus  compilation,  with  considerable  matter,  very  suggestive,  from 
>en  of  Mr.  Bate.  The  published  price  is  7s.  6d.  Where  class- 
es cannot  afford  this  sum,  their  members  might  present  them 
the  book.  The  blessing  would  come  back  on  the  donors.  Five 
$  for  £1  may  be  obtained  by  our  ministers,  at  our  own  Book-room, 
ibary-square. — The  Doctrines  of  Annihilation  and  ZJniversalxsm. 
i  critical  notes  and  a  review  of  *'  Salvator  Mundi."  By  Bev. 
ias  Wood.  (Same  publishers.)  The  opposite  views  are  clearly 
ted,  and  both  of  them  ably  refuted.     Mr.   Wood  holds  with  the 

"  A  God  all  mercy  is  a  God  unjust." 

the  universalist  heresy  he  adopts  the  words  of  Dr.  Alexander 
uson  :  "  It  mutilates  God's  character ;  it  denies  His  threatenings  ; 
irverts  His  promises ;  it  abuses  His  grace ;  it  gives  encourage- 
k  to  light  views  of  sin  and  God's  anger  against  it ;  it  dishonours 
e  all  the  grandeur  and  the  efficiency  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  for  it 
;n8  a  more  important  and  wider  sphere  of  action  in  the  salvation 
tankind  to  the  sufferings  of  hell  than  to  the  blood  of  the  atone- 
t.  It  is  a  masked  smiling  assassin  of  unwary  souls1'  (p.  158). 
he  remarks  on  "  Salvator  Mundi,"  Mr.  Cox  is  rather  severely 
lied,  especially  in  the  postscript  (p.  208).  We  can  say  this 
out  being  considered  narrow  or  partial,  as  we  heartily  accept 
mthor's  views  on  doctrines.  Sensibly  is  it  observed  :  "  We  are 
ware  of  a  single  instance  in  the  teaching  of  Christ  to  favour  the 
that  fundamental  moral  distinctions  would  ever  be  reversed  in 
ither  world ;  but  there  is  very  much  to  show  that  the  same  lives 
allowed,  that  there  is  continuity  of  moral  life  or  existence.  Given 
e  life,  and  distinctions  of  character  would  continue  in  that  life ; 
i  eternal  life,  and  distinctions  of  character  would  be  eternal  "  (p. 
— The  Variorum  Edition  of  the  Neio  Testament.  (London :  G.  E. 
and  W.  Spottiswood,  Printers  to  the  Queen.)  In  this  edition 
ollated  fifteen  ancient  and  fifty-four  modern  commentators,  six 
)ns  (two  Latin,  two  Syriac,  and  two  Egyptian) ;  thirty-three 
nt  manuscripts,  nine  critical  editions  of  the  text  (including 
cott  and  Hort).  As  preparing  the  way,  and  anticipating  some 
e  alterations  which  may  appear  in  the  new  revision,  we  know 
ng  superior  to  this  edition. — Sunlight  and  Shadow  ;  or,  Gleanings 
My  Life  Work.  By  John  B.  Gough.  (London  :  Dickinson, 
ngdon- street.)  We  have  already  referred  to  this  book,  and  only 
add  that  the  edition  before  us  is  attractively  got  up  and  in  every 
complete,  and  less  than  half  the  price  of  the  former.    No  one 
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can  object  to  give  3s.  for  a  book  so  interesting  and  instructive.— 
Sermons  to  Students  and  Thoughtful  Persons.     By  Llewelyn  D.  Bevav, 
LL.B.,  D.D.     (Same  publisher.)     The  sermons  have  been  delivered 
"  to  two  congregations,  separated  by  long  leagues  of  stormy  ocean, 
but  united  in  the  affection  of  the  preacher."  They  are  deep  and  simple, 
full  of  tenderness  and  sense.    Very  beautifully  is  it  observed:  "What 
does  the  child  know  of  all  these  sciences?    Their  very  names  it 
cannot  spell ;  and  yet  the  little  one  may  plant  the  seed,   and  watch 
the  opening  bud,  and  gather  a  fair  nosegay,  and  bring  it  as  an  offering 
of  affection  to  a  loving  parent.     So,  simple-hearted  child  of  God, 
thou  mayest  tend  thy  plot  of  life  in  God's  great  garden !     The  myste- 
ries of  the  science  of  God  and  His  life,  His  dealings  with  thyself,  thou 
canst  not  fathom,  but  thou  mayest  bring  thine  offerings  of  prayer  and 
praise,  thou  canst  grow  the  flowers  of  piety  and  sweet  service.  Under- 
standing little,  thou  mayest  yet  love  much,  and  find  at  last   that  pro- 
phecies shall  fail,  and  tongues  shall  cease,  and  knowledge  shall  vanish 
away,  but  that  love  never  faileth ;  that  love,  indeed,  is  life,  the  very 
life  of  God,  for  God  is  love.     To  thee  the  mysteries  of  knowing  shall 
all  be  resolved  and  made  clear  in  the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  devout  and 
loving  heart "  (pp.  184, 185).— Plucked  from  the  Burning  :  A  True  Tale. 
By  Laura  L.  Pratt.     (London :   National  Temperance  Publication 
Depot.)    A  story  of  thrilling  interest,  with  much  moral  and  religious 
teaching.     Juvenile  Temperance  Stories.     1st  vol.     The  Forget-Mc-Sot. 
2nd   vol.     A  Story  for  Easter  Sunday.     (Same  publishers.)     Handy 
small  books,  in  which  the  moral  worth  and  utility  of  total  abstinence 
are  plainly  exhibited.     Suitable  for  Sunday-school  prizes.     Is.  each. 
Dr.  Adam  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  Holy   Bible.     Edited  by  Rev. 
Thornley    Smith.      Part   L,   Is.     Complete  in  39  monthly  parts. 
(London:  Ward,   Lock,   and  Co.,   Salisbury-square.)      This  is  also 
supplied  through  our  own  book-room.     A  marvel  of  cheapness.    Mr. 
Smith  has  executed  his  task  with  preat  ability.     The  work  is  brought 
up  to  the  present  standard  of  Biblical  knowledge.     Milton's  Paradim 
Lost.    Illustrated  by  Gu stave  Dore,  edited  with  Notes  and  a  Life  of 
Milton  by  the  late  Robert  Yauohan,  D.D.     Part  I.,  7d.     (London: 
Caseell,  Petter,  Galpin,  and  Co.)     The  sublime  in  poetry,  the  perfect 
in  art. 

The  Christian's  Plea  against  Modern  Unbelief.  A  Handbook  of 
Christian  Evidence.  By  R.  A.  Bedford,  M.A.,  LL.B.  (London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  Shows  great  industry,  discrimination,  and  a 
familar  acquaintance  with  philosophical  and  theological  literature. 
Nothing  more  is  needed,  as  a  history  and  a  defence  of  the  matters 
with  which  it  has  to  do.     The  student  could  not  be  more  wisely 
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ed.  We  deeply  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  give  quotations, 
ages,  9a — The  Logic  of  Christian  Evidences.  By  G.  Frederick 
ht,  Andover,  U.S.  (London:  Dickinson,  Farringdon- street.) 
lar  to  Mr.  Bedford's  work,  but  of  not  so  wide  a  range.  Both  of 
ministers1  books.  The  one  before  us  is  much  smaller  than  the 
r  (276  pages).  The  writer  moves  with  slow  and  sure  steps  through 
ds  of  science  and  light.  No  one  can  go  with  him  without 
ring  much  fruit. — W.  Morley  Punshon,  LL.D.,  Preacher  and 
r.  (London :  F.  E.  Longley,  89,  Warwick-lane,  E.C.)  Coloured 
)er,  176  pages,  Is.  Consisting  chiefly  of  extracts  from  lectures, 
biographical  sketch,  affectionate  and  extremely  eulogistic,  is 
but  comprehensive. 
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BY   SILAS   K.   HOCKING,   F.R.H.S. 

cos    of    "Reedyford,"     " Her   Ben^y,"     "His    Father,       "Alec 

Greek,  "  &o.  &o 


CHAPTER  XI. 

IN  WHICH    "STRAY  COPPERS "    PURCHASE  A   HOLIDAY. 

"  la  not  the  life  well  spent 
Which  loves  the  lot  that  kindly  Nature  weaves 
For  all ;  inheriting  or  adorning  earth  ? 
Which  throws  light  pleasure  over  true  content, 
Blossoms  with  fruitage,  flowers  as  well  as  leaves, 
And  sweetens  wisdom  with  a  taste  of  mirth  ?"  Doublkdit. 

£  WINCHESTER  had  long  felt  a  desire  "to  see  a  little  of  the  world,"  an 
termed  it,  and  privately  he  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  nothing  to  his  credit 
e  had  arrived  at  man's  estate,  and  yet  in  all  his  life  had  never  been  a  dozen 
tway  from  Northhaven.  Several  times  he  had  resolved  to  save  up  what  he 
his  "  stray  coppers,"  but  generally  found  that  the  said  coppers  had  strayed 
away  that  he  had  to  give  up  all  hope  of  finding  them  again.  Four  evenings 
[at  the  "Three  Pilchards"  he  had  found  to  be  an  expensive  luxury,  so 
so,  indeed,  that  when  holiday  time  came  round  and  the  desire  took  possession 
i  to  see  a  little  of  the  world,  he  invariably  found  that  the  money  necessary  for 
i  holiday  was  not  to  be  found.  His  stray  coppers  had  strayed  into  the 
in's  till,  and  there  was  an  end  of  them  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  and  the 
his  promised  holiday  as  well. 

since  that  night  twelve  months  ago,  when  "  the  gift  was  given  him  to  see 
f  as  others  saw  him,"  he  was  surprised  to  find  how  domesticated  his  "  stray 
s"  had  become,  and  how  nicely  his  own  till  was  filling,  now  that  he  no 
helped  to  fill  the  publican's. 

live  months'  abstinence  was  a  revelation  to  Jack  Winchester  in  more  senses 
me.     To  begin  with,  he  had  better  health,  anu  the  morning's  headache 
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that  used  to  trouble  him  so  much  had  taken  permanent  leave.  His  i 
steadier,  too,  and  nobody  ever  saw  him  now-a-days  with  a  trembling'  hao 
too,  he  had  a  better  appetite,  and  a  more  thorough  appreciation  of  Judj 
That  he  was  a  happier  man  seemed  beyond  all  question,  and  he  fount 
panionship  of  books  infinitely  to  be  preferred  to  the  companionship  of  ac 

It  was  gratifying  to  him,  also,  to  find  that  he  was  more  respected  in  1 
than  he  had  been  formerly,  and  that  some  of  the  most  important  inhabit 
town  sought  his  advice  in  matters  relative  to  the  interests  of  the  port.  3 
44  If  Captain  Jack  keeps  steady  he'll  be  a  member  of  the  Local  Board 
certainly  it  did  not  seem  unlikely.  But  the  most  astonishing  revelati* 
was  the  amount  of  money  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  at  ' 
Pilchards."  A  week  after  his  "  fresh  start "  he  nailed  down  the  lid  of 
cut  a  narrow  slit  in  the  top,  and  into  this  box  he  dropped  week  by  week 
coppers,"  or  so  many  of  them  as  he  did  not  actually  need.  For  it  m 
supposed  that  Jack  turned  miser ;  on  the  contrary,  he  lived  better  t 
better  than  formerly,  besides  spending  several  pounds  in  books. 

Several  times  during  the  year  he  had  been  tempted  to  break  open  the 
the  extent  of  his  savings,  but  he  succeeded  each  time  in  resisting  the  1 
and  manfully  held  his  curiosity  in  check  until  the  end  of  the  year.  At 
twelve  months  were  at  an  end,  and,  getting  pincers  and  screwdriver,  h 
open  the  lid,  and  began  eagerly  to  count  his  savings.  It  took  him  son 
able  time,  for  the  gold  coins  were  comparatively  few.  However,  it  <* 
length,  and  the  table  nicely  ornamented  with  little  pyramids  of  varyi 
Once,  twice,  thrice,  Jack  ran  over  the  heaps,  but  always  with  the  same  i 
lie  sat  back  in  his  chair  and  gave  a  low  whistle,  indicative  of  the  mot 
astonishment. 

But  not  satisfied  even  yet,  he  entered  the  separate  amounts  of  gold, 
copper  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  added  them  together,  but  still  the  resc 
same,  and  for  a  long  time  he  kept  looking  at  the  total  as  if  he  could  scare 
his  own  eyes.  But  there  it  was,  plain  enough,  £35  16s.  4d.  At  length 
to  his  feet,  and  bringing  his  hard  fist  down  on  the  table  with  a  bang  thi 
the  coins  dance  again,  he  exclaimed,  "  If  I've  not  been  the  maddest  madi 
of  Bedlam,  then  I  deserve  to  be  hanged.  To  think  that  I've  been  thro 
pounds  a  year  away  to  get  a  headache  and  to  be  made  a  fool  of — wt 
creation.  If  I  don't  deserve  gibbeting,  my  name  is  not  Jack  Winoha 
thank  goodness,  I've  seen  my  folly  at  last,  and  I  hope  if  anybody  ever 
the  *  Three  Pilchards '  again  they'll  take  me  off  to  the  lunatic  asylum ! 
which,  Jack  sat  down  again,  seemingly  a  little  more  composed  for  this 
feeling. 

After  awhile  Jack  began  to  apportion  out  the  money. 

"That  odd  five  pounds  sixteen  and  fourpence,"  he  said,  "must  g 
bless  the  girl,  I'd  like  to  give  her  more,  but  if  I  do  she'll  get  suspicious 
pounds  I'll  spend  in  having  a  holiday,  and  the  other  ten  pounds  shall 
paying  off  the  mortgage  on  '  Sea  View.'    My  stars !  but  when  those 
clear  I'll  be  a  rich  man." 

After  he  had  securely  stowed  the  money  in  his  cash-box,  ho  sat  down 
two  letters,  one  to  a  family  of  cousins  in  Wales,  and  the  other  to  a 
London,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  was  going  to  accept  their  long-stand 
tions  to  pay  them  a  visit,  and  that  in  due  course  he  would  advise  thex 
expect  him.  That  accomplished,  he  ordered  Judy  to  cook  him  a  mutton 
while  that  was  being  done  he  went  out  and  bought  a  portmanteau,  an  art 
up  to  this  time,  he  had  never  any  use  for. 
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To  most  people  March  would  seem  a  strange  time  of  the  year  to  commence  a 

holiday,  unless  they  were  going1  to  make  a  year  of  it.    But  Jack  knew  very  well 

^*at  unless  he  got  away  during  the  slack  season  he  would  not  get  away  at  all ; 

^Boreover,  he  intended  to  have  two  or  three  months  of  it,  and  so  concluded  that  the 

^*Vaeet  course  for  him  would  he  to  start  early.     He  would  have  a  month  or  six 

'**eks  in  London,  and  hy  that  time  he  hoped  the  weather  would  he  sufficiently 

,**«n  for  him  to  enjoy  the  scenery  of  Wales. 

The  day  before  Jack  started  on  his  journey  he  paid  a  visit  to  Ivy.    It  was  very 

**ft&y  that  he  allowed  himself  this  pleasure,  for  that  it  was  a  pleasure  he  could  not 

faiy.    Her  frank,  open  face,  and  honest,  trustful  eyes  did  him  good  like  a  medi- 

oae;  hut  he  was  resolved  to  give  no  occasion  for  gossip,  for  Ivy  seemed  almost  a 

*oman  now,  though  but  a  child  in  years.    Since  Christmas  nothing  had  transpired 

to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  her  life.    Ned's  health  had  occasionally  given  her  a 

lew  days  of  anxiety,  for  the  winter  had  been  a  severe  one,  and  had  tried  the  child's 

strength  to  the  utmost. 

Sometimes  for  a  week  or  two  he  would  seem — what  Ivy  called — first-rate,  and 
would  laugh  and  chatter  all  day  long,  and  Ivy's  spirits  would  revive  wonderfully, 
tod  she  would  say  to  herself,  "  Ned  will  grow  to  be  a  strong  man  yet." 

Then  suddenly,  and  for  no  apparent  cause,  his  appetite  would  fail  him,  and  he 
*°*ld  lie  for  days,  scarcely  taking  notice  of  anything.  He  was  never  fretful  or 
frtrtblesome ;  to  be  allowed  to  lie  still  seemed  all  his  desire. 

^  At  such  times  Ivy's  heart  would  grow  very  heavy  and  sore,  and  she  would  wonder 
if  to  poor  little  fellow  would  be  an  invalid  all  the  days  of  his  life.  That  the  little 
«fe  might  go  out  altogether  during  one  of  these  attacks  was  a  possibility  that  Ivy 
otter  allowed  herself  to  consider  for  a  moment. 

He  was  ill  so  frequently  that  these  attacks  of  languor  did  not  alarm  her  as  they 
W0Qld  otherwise  have  done.  Weakly  as  he  was,  he  had  alw  ays  managed  to  struggle 
tfofflgh;  and  Ivy  began  to  look  upon  it  as  certain  that  he  would  weather  every 
•tona  that  might  blow  upon  him. 

The  neighbours,  however,  thought  differently.  It  seemed  evident  to  them  that 
fled  grew  weaker  with  every  attack,  and  was  much  longer  in  recovering  than  was 
formerly  the  case. 

"He'll  slip  through  her  fingers  before  she  knows  it,"  was  a  frequent  remark  of 
than;  nevertheless  they  never  troubled  Ivy  with  their  fears,  as  such  people  are  too 
often  disposed  to  do.    Their  sympathy  with  the  poor  orphan  girl  was  so  genuine 
that  they  had  not  the  heart  to  vex  her  with  their  own  forebodings. 

Even  Captain  Jack  fancied  he  detected  a  change  in  Ned  for  the  worse,  and 
Muted  as  much  to  Ivy. 

"Oh,  I  think  you  forget  what  he  was  like,"  she  said.  "  You  know  you  have 
fearoely  seen  him  since  Christmas." 

It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  Ivy  that  in  that  length  of  time  Captain  Jack  ought  to 
have  discovered  a  decided  change  for  the  better.    To  anyone  else  Jack's  fancy  that 
I    the  child  looked  worse  would  have  seemed  ominous.    But  Ivy  had  a  hopeful  heart, 
ftnl  if  there  was  any  bright  side  to  a  dark  subject  she  generally  found  it. 

"Ah,  well,"  said  Jack,  thoughtfully,  "  I  hope  by  the  time  I  get  back  again  he 
will  have  grown  quite  strong." 

"  Are  yon  going  away  ?"  said  Ivy,  looking  up  suddenly. 

"Ay,"  said  Jack.  "  I'm  going  to  see  a  bit  of  the  world;  I've  been  saving  up 
my  « stray  coppera'  lately,  and  then  the  last  season  was  not  a  bad  one  on  the  whole, 
00 1  think  I  can  afford  this  year  to  have  a  bit  of  a  holiday." 

Ivy  heaved  a  little  sigh,  and  wondered  for  a  moment  when  she  would  have  a 
holiday,  then  she  said, "  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  yourself,  Captain  Jack." 
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"Not  much  fear  of  that,  I  reckon,"  he  said,  cheerily ;  " but  I  thought  I  would 
make  things  square  hef ore  I  went  away,  so  I  have  brought  up  your  share  of  the 
Primrose  profits,"  and  he  counted  out  the  money  on  the  table. 

Was  it  only  fancy  that,  as  he  raised  his  head,  he  saw  a  pair  of  eyes  peering 
through  one  corner  of  the  window  ?  It  was  only  a  momentary  glance  he  got,  but 
it  made  him  feel  uneasy,  so  much  so,  that  he  went  and  opened  the  door  and  looked 
out.  There  was  only  a  grey  cat  visible,  however,  and  Jack  smiled  at  hi*  own  fears 
and  came  back  and  sat  down  again.  The  cat,  however,  did  not  venture  to  look 
through  the  window  again,  at  least,  not  while  Jack  was  there. 

" I  didn't  think  the  profits  would  be  as  much  as  this,"  said  Ivy.  "Don't  you. 
think  you  have  made  a  mistake,  and  brought  me  too  much.*' 

" Oh,  no,"  said  Jack,  "it's  right  enougn,  and  I  hope  next  season  will  be  better 
than  the  last." 

4<  Well,"  said  Ivy,  looking  a  bit  puzzled,  "  I'm  very  thankful  for  the  money,  for 
the  rent  is  due  the  day  aftar  to-morrow,  and  I  expect  Mr.  Swift  will  be  here  to  the 
day." 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Jack,  "when  old  Jeremiah  comes  you  have  his  answer,  that's 
one  comfort." 

"  He  can't  turn  me  out  of  the  house  so  long  as  the  rent  is  paid,  can  he  ?"  said 
Ivy. 

"  I  should  like  to  see  him  attempt  it,"  said  Jack,  looking  savage.  "  No,  no,  Iry, 
you  needn't  fear,  while  your  rent  is  paid  he  can't  touch  you." 

' '  Somehow,"  said  Ivy,  "  that  man  always  makes  me  nervous.  Not  that  I  thiuk 
he  would  do  me  any  harm  on  any  account,  only  he  is  always  hinting  bow  Ned 
would  be  much  better  cared  for  in  the  workhouse,  and  you  know,  Captain  Jack,  I 
couldn't  spare  Ned,  indeed  I  couldn't." 

"  Of  course  you  couldn't,"  said  Jack,  stoutly ;  "  and  what  is  more,  nobody  wants 
you  to,  except  it  be  old  Swift,  and  he's  not  worth  noticing." 

"  Anyhow,  I'm  right  for  another  six  months,"  said  Ivy,  cheerfully. 
"  Ay,  and  by  that  time  the  Primrose  will  have  earned  some  more,  so  never  fear, 
my  lass,  you'll  not  come  to  the  workhouse  yet.     But  I  must  be  going ;  Fm  off  by 
the  first  train  to-morrow  morning,  and  I've  a  lot  of  packing  to  do  yet.*' 
And  Jack  rose  and  held  out  his  hand  to  Ivy. 

"  Good-bye,"  he  said.  "I  shan't  be  seeing  you  again  for  a  month  or  two.** 
"  Will  you  be  away  so  long  F"  she  said,  placing  her  hand  in  his. 
"Ay,"  he  answered,  "I'm  going  to  make  a  proper  holiday  of  it  while  I'm 
about  it." 

Then  there  was  silence  for  a  few  moments.    At  length  Ivy  answered 

44  Well,  good-bye,  Captain  Jack,  I'm  sure  I  wish  you  a  pleasant  time  of  it." 
"  I'm  sure  you  do,  my  lass,"  he  answered,  "  and  I  wish  yon  the  same.     So  good- 
bye once  more ;"  and  the  next  moment  he  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  WHICH  ▲  PRODIGAL  BBTT7BNS,    BUT  NOT  BEPBNTAXT. 

"  The  iron  may  enter  in  and  pierce  thy  soul, 
Bat  cannot  kill  the  love  within  thee  burning  : 

The  tears  of  misery,  thy  bitter  dole, 
Can  never  quench  thy  true  heart's  seraph  yearning.*' 

Gbbalb  Xassbt. 

IVY  stood  looking  out  of  the  doorway  for  some  time  after  Jack  had  disappeared, 
not  that  anything  in  the  garden  or  in  the  lane  outside  had  attracted  her  atten- 
tion.      In  truth,  she   saw   nothing;    her  eyes  were  open,  it  is  true,  bat  they 
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food  no  impression  from  surrounding  objects.  She  was  too  busy  with  her  own 
thoughts  to  notice  the  deepening  twilight,  or  the  heavy  clouds  that  were  scudding 
across  the  sky  before  a  keen  east  wind.  She  was  thinking  of  her  father  just  then, 
lying  in  the  cold  embrace  of  that  great,  grey  sea,  that  stretched  away  beyond  the 
deepening  shadows,  and  moaned  and  rayed  for  evermore. 

Somehow  a  visit  from  Captain  Jack  always  set  her  thinking  about  her  father. 
The  two  had  been  associated  with  each  other  from  her  earliest  recollections  almost. 
They  had  been  together  to  the  very  last ;  Captain  Jack  had  listened  to  the  last  song 
her  father  had  ever  sung  on  earth.  He  had  brought  to  her  the  tidings  that  her 
father  was  no  more,  and  ever  since  he  had  proved  himself  the  truest  friend  she  had 
on  earth.  It  was  an  easy  transition,  therefore,  from  Jack  to  her  father,  and  she 
scarcely  ever  thought  of  one  without  thinking  of  the  other. 

She  had  watched  Jack  stride  along  the  garden-path  and  disappear  behind  the 
quick-set  hedge,  and  felt  somehow  as  if  her  best  friend  was  leaving  her  when  she 
needed  him  most.  Ivy  was  not  superstitious  or  even  fanciful,  and  yet  she  could 
not  help  wishing  that  he  was  not  going  away.  Two  or  three  months  seemed  a  long 
time,  and  who  could  tell  what  would  happen  in  the  interval ;  and  if  anything 
should  happen,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  she  could  turn  for  help  when  he  was 


Then  a  low  moaning  came  up  from  the  sea  and  smote  upon  her  ear.    It  seemed 
almost  to  smite  her  heart,  for  she  placed  her  hand  to  her  side,  and  heaved  a  deep 


It  was  the  thought  of  her  father  lying  in  that  great  cold  sea  that  touched  her  so. 
It  seemed  almost  cruel  of  the  waves  to  moan  so,  and  rave  and  roll.  Why  could 
they  not  let  h«*r  father  lie  still  and  sleep  in  peace  ? 

She  put  aside  the  thought,  at  length,  as  foolish  and  childish,  and,  with  a  sigh, 
turned  into  the  house,  and  closed  the  door  behind  her.  Then  she  counted  over  the 
money  again  that  Jack  had  brought ;  this  done,  she  put  it  in  a  corner  of  one  of  the 
dresser  drawers,  and  carefully  locked  it.  Not  that  she  had  any  fear  of  thieves ; 
in  fact,  Ivy  could  scarcely  help  smiling  at  herself  as  she  locked  the  drawer ;  it 
seemed  almost  absurd  to  suppose  that  thieves  would  attempt  to  break  into  her 
house. 

"  They  will  go  where  they  are  likely  to  get  something,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and 
they  would  never  expect  to  get  anything  here." 

Nevertheless,  Ivy  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  nervous ;  five  pounds  seemed  such 
a  lot  of  money  to  have  in  the  house,  and  those  yellow  sovereigns  represented  so 
much  to  her.  They  meant  home  and  shelter  ;  they  meant  the  companionship  of 
her  little  brother ;  they  meant  a  continuance  of  the  old  life  for  six  months  longer  at 
least ;  they  almost  meant  life  itself ;  for  if  she  should  be  turned  adrift  from  the  old 
house  and  separated  from  Ned,  all  the  sweets  of  life  would  be  gone,  and  death  itself 
would  be  welcome,  and  the  grave  a  refuge. 

"  I  shall  be  glad  when  Mr.  Swift  has  been  and  taken  away  the  rent,"  she  said  to 
herself.  "  I'm  sure  I  shall  feel  easier  in  my  mind  when  I'm  out  of  his  power  for  a 
little  longer." 

Then  she  busied  herself  about  the  household  duties,  but  somehow  the  uneasy 
feeling  did  not  pass  away  as  the  evening  lengthened,  and  when  at  length  she 
retired  to  rest,  she  lay  tossing  for  a  long  time  before  she  could  sleep. 

Slumber,  however,  came  at  last,  but  it  was  neither  sweet  nor  balmy,  nor  was  it 
of  long  duration ;  for  she  had  not  been  asleep  an  hour  when  she  started  up  with  a 
frightened  look,  and  sat  up  in  bed  and  listened ;  but  save  for  the  beating  of  the 
wares  on  the  shore,  and  the  sighing  of  tho  wind  around  the  cottage,  no  sound  dis- 
turbed the  solemn  night. 
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"  What  a  baby  I  am,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  I  declare  I  am  growing  quite  ner- 
vous/' and  she  lay  down  again.    But  in  a  few  seconds  she  started  up  once  more. 

"  It's  no  fancy  this  time,"  she  said,  turning  pale.  "  I  am  sure  I  heard  a  noise  in 
the  kitchen.    I  wonder  what  it  can  be ; "  and  she  strained  her  ears  to  listen. 

"  There  it  is  again/'  she  almost  gasped,  as  a  sound  something  like  the  sliding  of 
a  drawer  fell  upon  her  ears.    Then  all  was  silent  again. 

"I  daresay  it's  the  cat,"  she  said,  smiling  to  herself.  "I've  seen  it  prowling 
about  all  the  evening,  and  so  I've  locked  it  in,  I  expect,  and  now  it's  trying  to  get 
out ;"  saying  which,  she  got  out  of  bed,  and,  throwing  a  shawl  over  her  shoulder*, 
stole  noiselessly  downstairs. 

The  stairs  were  a  winding  contrivance  in  a  corner  by  the  chimney,  with  a  door  at 
the  bottom.  No  sooner  had  Ivy  pushed  open  this  door  than  she  stood  still  in  utter 
astonishment  and  terror. 

Kneeling  before  the  open  drawer,  which  she  was  so  careful  to  lock,  and  with  the 
light  of  a  small  spirit-lamp  falling  full  upon  him,  was  the  figure  of  a  man,  busOy 
engaged  in  picking  up  the  coins  of  gold  and  silver  that  were  scattered  all  over  tha 
bottom  of  the  drawer. 

He  evidently  had  not  heard  Ivy's  footfall  on  the  stairs,  for  he  did  not  turn  his 
head,  and  Ivy  had  full  opportunity  of  looking  at  him  unobserved. 

One  glance  was  sufficient  to  reveal  to  her  a  young  man,  in  very  ragged  attire, 
with  hair  long  and  unkempt,  and  general  appearance  untidy,  forlorn,  and  broken 
down.  A  second  glance  revealed  a  fact  more  painful  still,  a  fact  that  dashed  all  the 
blood  from  her  cheek,  and  for  several  seconds  paralysed  every  energy.  It  was  thai 
the  intruder  was  her  brother  Fred.  Yes,  there  could  be  no  mistake  about  it,  the 
light  fell  full  upon  his  face.  Changed  it  might  be,  unwashed,  deeply  lined, 
haggard,  brutalised,  yet  it  was  the  face  of  her  brother ;  and  unable  to  speak  or 
move,  she  stood,  with  horror-stricken  face,  gazing  at  him,  as  he  deliberately 
gathered  up  the  money  that  was  her  all,  almost  her  life. 

Fred  Stewart  had  no  intention,  when  he  slunk  within  sight  of  Northhaven  the 
night  before,  of  robbing  his  sister.    In  fact,  he  never  supposed  for  a  moment  that 
she  would  possess  anything  to  rob,  even  if  he  should  be  tempted  in  that  direction. 
Why  he  had  come  to  Northhaven  at  all  was  a  question  that  he  could  not  hata 
answered  satisfactorily,  even  to  himself.  He  seemed  to  have  been  drawn  thither  by 
some  invisible  power  which  he  could  not  resist. 

During  the  months  that  he  had  been  away  life  had  gone  hard  with  !»«■-   Too 
proud  to  work,  though  not  too  proud  to  beg,  he  had  sunk  lower  and  lower,  until  at 
had  reached  a  state  of  utter  destitution  and  want.    One  by  one  the  articles  of  dnw 
he  could  best  spare  had  gone  to  the  pawn-shop,  and  when  winter  came  he  had  not 
sufficient  clothes  to  keep  him  warm.     He  soon  grew  tired  of  London  ;  weary  witt 
tramping  its  endless  streets,  sick  of  its  ceaseless  roar,  lonely  amid  its  sorgnf 
crowds,  and  wanting  bread  in  sight  of  the  most  wasteful  luxury,  he  began  to  fn* 
for  the  green  fields  and  surging  sea  of  his  early  home. 

His  dream  of  wealth  had  vanished  like  the  morning  mist.   London  was  not  wat>    ■  "'** 
ho  had  expected  it.  There  were  no  golden  streets,  no  friendly  hands  stretched  cot  to    I. '^ 
him  as  noon  as  he  arrived ;  ho  evidently  was  not  expected,  for  his  advent  made  *    t 
impression  upon  London  life.    No  one  took  the  least  notice  of  him,  except  a  fe*    ■***= 
Ktreet  arabs  and  pickpockets  ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after  his  arrival  he  felt  not* 
utterly  alone  than  he  had  ever  felt  before.     For  the  first  time,  too,  he  realised  ko» 
exceedingly  small  he  was.    Up  to  that  time  he  had  considered  himself  a  pen»rf 
very  grout  importance  ;  but  in  the  heart  of  London,  a  unit  among  milHon#,  «•** 
that  he  was  nobody. 

This  to  most  people  would  have  been  a. very  useful  lesson,  but  Fred  did  not  a** 
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^  Profit  by  it.  "If  he  were  nobody  in  London,  he  might  be  somebody  somewhere 
^**e  ;  "  gnch  was  his  thought.  And  so  he  turned  away  disgusted  from  the  great 
^fy9  'where  he  had  expected  to  make  his  fortune — or  more  correctly,  where  he 
^Xpectzod  that  fortune  would  make  him — and  sought  the  country  once  more.  And  in 
the  viiiages  and  hamlets  through  which  he  passed  he  found  people  much  more  dis- 
posed -fco  listen  to  the  very  pitiful  story  he  had  invented  than  in  the  great  city  he 
hadlc-X*C  behind. 

In  feTJTMs  way  he  managed  to  pick  up  a  living ;  precarious,  it  is  true,  and  often 
•cantjr-,,  but  while  he  could  get  bread  and  beer  he  was  not  the  one  to  trouble  him- 
self about  seeking  employment.  With  Fred  Stewart  it  was  almost  anything  sooner 
Chsn^^ork. 

Tru.^^,  up  to  the  time  of  his  returning  to  Northhaven  he  had  never  stooped  to 

^heft,  xior  had  he  thought  of  doing  so,  and  yet  the  lying  and  deceitful  way  in  which 

he  got  iiia  bread  was  scarcely  less  dishonest ;  but  Fred's  moral  perceptions  were  too 

dull  to   see  that  getting  money  by  false  pretences,  and  actual  theft,  amounted  to 

about  ±,\xe  same  thing  in  the  end. 

***&  so  he  tramped  from  town  to  town,  and  village  to  village,  and  yet  all  the  while 
kept  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  early  home.  More  than  once  he  had  been 
within.  ^  few  miieg  0f  it,  but  fearing  lest  he  should  be  recognised,  he  had  turned  back 
a^ain-  Yet  the  longing  to  see  his  home  once  more  was  great,  almost  overpowering 
•ometiixieg.  But  how  could  he  see  it  ?  He  was  proud,  after  a  fashion,  still,  and 
to  sho^  himself  to  the  people  of  Northhaven  as  an  outcast  and  a  beggar  was  more 
to**!  He  could  submit  to.  He  had  gone  aw.iy  to  make  his  fortune,  could  he  then 
•**  his  early  acquaintances  see  that  he  had  miserably  failed  ?  No,  no,  his  pride 
*ould  not  let  him  do  that.  If  he  went  there  at  all  he  must  go  after  nightfall,  or 
m  •^oh  a  disguise  that  no  one  would  recognise  him. 

But  one  day  as  he  was  passing  a  furniture  broker's  shop  he  saw  himself  reflected 
m  a  ^**ge  mirror  that  was  exposed  for  sale  outside  the  shop-door.      It  was  only  a 

J^^g  glimpse  of  himself  he  caught  at  first,  and  so  he  turned  back  to  have  another 
look, 

^^Can  it  be  possible  ?  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  Why,  even  mother  would  not  recog- 
•■•  me  if  she  were  living." 

^Jid  certainly  it  is  questionable  whether  she  would  have  done  so  just  at  that 

2****ont,  had  she  been  living.     His  cloth  cap  was  pulled  low  over  his  forehead,  the 

JT^**11  peak  shading  one  of  his  eyes ;  his  hair  hanging  low  in  his  neck  and  covering 

**» ;  his  throat  enveloped  in  a  red  worsted  comforter ;  his  coat  dragged  tightly 

^*  his  chest  and  fastened  with  pins,  and  his  shoes  dropping  to  pieces  as  he 

7*fced.    Such  was  the  object  that  stared  at  him  from  out  of  the  depths  of  the 


*<om  that  moment  he  resolved  to  visit  Northhaven  once  more  and  run  the  risk 

5**aoorery.    He  did  not  expect  to  gain  anything  by  going  to  his  old  home,  his 

7/y"  object  was  to  see  the  old  place  once  again,  to  ease  the  heartache  and  longing 

^  *  glimpse  of  old  faces  and  familiar  scenes. 

.**  ^ras  evening  when  he  reached  a  hill-top  overlooking  the  village,  and  at  sight 

^***e  quaint  familiar  houses  he  sat  down  and  wept.   Then  his  eyes  went  wandering 

£**Over  the  great  restless  sea,  and  he  thought  of  his  father  lying  uncoffined  in  its 

7**^  embrace,  and  of  his  own  cheerless,  wasted  life  ;  and  getting  up  he  crept  to  a 

^rick  that  he  saw  in  a  corner  of  a  field,  and  slept  till  morning. 
-^Mie  next  day  he  felt  a  wish  to  see  his  sister  Ivy  and  his  little  brother  Ned.    To 
£**«  np  a  position  near  the  cottage  unobserved  was  no  difficult  matter,  for,  as  we 
rj^  before  stated,  the  cottage  stood  al  mo,  and  behind  there  was  a  plantation 

tlees  where  one  could  easily  hide. 
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But  though  he  watched  long  and  eagerly  he  did  not  see  his  slater  pass  in  or  out 
As  the  afternoon  waned,  however,  he  saw  Jack  Winchester  enter  the  cottage,  tad 
so  he  got  into  the  garden  and  looked  through  the  window,  and  saw  the  money  Jack 
brought  spread  out  on  the  table,  and  with  that  sight  the  better  feelings  that  had 
taken  possession  of  him  during  the  day  and  the  previous  evening  passed  awaj,  and 
the  devil  entered  into  him,  and  he  resolved  that  the  money  should  be  his. 

Nothing  could  be  easier  ;  he  had  an  old  bunch  of  keys  in  his  possession  atSI  thii 
would  unlock  every  door  and  drawer  in  the  house.  He  knew  where  Ivy  ahriji 
kept  her  money,  and  so  he  would  wait  until  she  was  asleep,  and  then  get  into  the 
cottage  and  take  it. 

He  did  not  wish  to  injure  his  sister  ;  he  knew  that  if  he  made  himself  known  to 
her  she  would  share  with  him  to  the  last  crust.  But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
ask  charity  at  her  hands,  and  so  he  would  take  the  money  without  asking.  "It 
means  the  same  thing  in  the  end,"  ho  said  to  himself  ;  and  with  this  sophism  be 
satisfied  what  little  conscience  he  had  left.  He  said  to  himself  also  that  Ivy  no1 
Ned  had  a  claim  on  Captain  Jack,  seeing  their  father  had  lived  and  died  in  til 
service ;  and  knowing  what  a  generous  fellow  Jack  was,  he  persuaded  himaeu 
that  he  would  not  let  Ivy  want. 

"  So  it  will  bo  all  right,"  he  said  to  himself  ;  "  the  money  will  help  me  to  ne* 
clothes  and  a  fresh  start,  and  Ivy  will  be  no  loser  in  the  long  run." 

So  waiting  till  the  cottage  was  wrapped  in  darkness,  and  he  thought  Ivy  and 
Ned  would  be  fast  asleep,  he  got  quietly  into  the  cottage,  and  without  much  diffi- 
culty ;  and  taking  the  little  lamp  from  the  mantelpiece — he  knew  it  well-to 
lighted  it  at  the  fire  that  still  burned,  and  taking  off  his  cap  he  kneeled  on  it  before 
the  drawer  where  the  money,  was  kept,  and  inserting  the  right  key,  the  drawer  w» 
soon  open,  and  the  money  exposed  to  view. 

He  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  gather  up  the  money  and  leave  the  cottage.  He  toe* 
that  Ivy  was  a  sound  sleeper,  and  so  thought  himself  perfectly  safe.  And  so  wbw 
he  gloated  over  the  gold,  and  counted  it  with  great  deliberation,  he  did  not  fa»* 
that  Ivy  had  crept  softly  down  the  stairs,  and  stood  looking  at  him  with  horror- 
stricken  face,  and  rendered  powerless  to  move  or  speak  by  the  greatness  of  k* 
terror  and  grief. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Boyton. — On  Tuesday  evening,  April  26,  tho  Rev.  John  Stafford  pwaebed  * 
sermon  from  Acts  xiii.  36 :  "  For  David,  after  he  had  served  his  own  gB*&^ 
by  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep."  The  sermon  was  intended  to  call  sp** 
attention  to  a  brother  in  Christ  just  departed  this  life,  the  late  John  Grief* 
Boyton,  who  for  more  than  thirty  years  had  been  a  worthy  member  of  the  T& 
Church.  He  was  born  at  Egloskerry,  Cornwall,  in  the  month  of  August)  WW* 
At  seven  years  of  age  he  removed  into  tho  Boyton  parish  as  a  boy  labourer  *»* 
the  late  Mr.  Downing,  in  whose  family  he  remained  more  than  thirty  years.  J^W* 
was  a  quiet,  plodding,  pleasant,  humble  and  honourable  man,  not  a  scholar*  ** 
learned  in  his  vocation  as  a  hind.  He  never  gained  the  position  of  a  master,  W 
he  attained  the  high  rank  of  "good  servant."  Mr.  John  Henry  Gnbbin,  * 
Tavistock,  in  whoso  service  he  had  been  for  tweny  years,  says  of  him,  "  that  hs  wi» 
one  of  the  most  honest,  faithful,  industrious,  and  trustworthy  men  a  matter  cow 
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in  his  employ."  He  died  in  peace,  on  Sunday,  April  3,  in  the  80th  year 
b  age.  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou  hast  entered  into  the  joy 
yLord. 

Uksoow. — The  seventh  annual  soiree  of  this  church  was  held  on  Friday  evening, 
25th  of  March,  in  Campbellfield  Hall,  Campbellneld-street ;  the  Bev.  A. 
esworth,  pastor,  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  good  attendance.  The  following 
ilemen  delivered  excellent  addresses : — Rev.  Ebenecer  Hall,  Rev.  John  Han- 
M.A.,  White  vale  Free  Church  ;  Bev.  James  Imrie,  M.A.,  Gillespie  United 
ibyterian  Church ;  and  Messrs.  Robert  McArthur,  Sen.,  and  John  Bowie, 
lit  stewards.  A  programme  of  music  was  rendered  by  the  choir,  under  the 
erahip  of  Mr.  Alexander  Stuart,  assisted  by  Mr.  George  T.  Hall  as  aocoxu- 
fist,  who  played  the  instrumental  portions  in  an  able  and  effective  style.  The 
ano  solo,  "  There  is  a  green  hill  far  away  "  (Gounod),  sung  by  Miss  MaoCart- 
elicited  a  merited  round  of  applause,  as  also  did  Mrs.  Joseph  Alexander's 
lering  of  "  Too  Late  "  (Lindsay) ;  the  solos,  '*  Comfort  ye,"  and  "Every  valley 
1  be  exalted  "  ("  Messiah  "),  as  sung  by  Mr.  James  Eaglesham ;  "  Nazareth  " 
mod),  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Stevenson;  and  "He  wipes  the  tear  from  every  eye" 
i),  by  Mr.  James  P.  Cubie,  were  all  gone  through  with  much  respect  to  taste, 
anthems,  f<0  taste  and  see"  (Sir  John Goss) and  "What  are  these?"  (Dr. 
ner)  were  treated  in  a  similar  manner.  The  gentlemen  who  spoke  during  the 
ting  heartily  congratulated  the  chairman  on  the  success  of  the  meeting,  and 
i  the  satisfactory  condition  of  the  Church  under  very  difficult  circumstances. 

uut  Habwood. — The  ladies  at  this  place  regaled  their  friends  at  a  banquet  and 
rtainment  on  Saturday,  February  19.  About  260  sat  down  at  the  tables, 
•h  were  plentifully  supplied  with  choice  viands,  the  ladies  having  evidently 
great  attention  to  the  culinary  department.  The  entertainment  was  well 
mised,  the  room  being  quite  full.  Mrs.  Barker  (wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Barker, 
ington)  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  her  opening  remarks  said  that  she  was 
idingly  pleased  to  be  present  and  take  part  in  such  a  gathering.  The  object 
had  in  view — the  reduction  of  their  chapel  debt — was  a  very  worthy  one,  and 
lso  thought  that  the  Harwood  people  themselves  were  really  worthy  of  help, 
g  that  they  were  so  willing  to  do  all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  help  them- 
s,  as  was  abundantly  proved  by  the  Christmas-tree  they  had  recently  had,  and 
arious  other  efforts  that  they  were  constantly  putting  forth.  Perhaps  some 
e  gentlemen  present  would  think  that  the  ladies  were  great  talkers,  while 

*  might  think  they  ought  to  be  at  home.    She  (Mrs.  Barker)  thought  that 

*  was  still  a  great  work  to  be  done,  and  that  they  all  ought  to  help  in  its 
Qpli&hment.  They  could  all  visit  the  sick,  they  could  all  be  kind  to  the  poor, 
relieve  the  orphan.  Let  each  do  her  part,  forgetting  herself  in  her  work,  and 
lily  keep  the  example  of  the  Saviour  in  view,  and  the  world  would  be  the 
r  for  their  having  lived  in  it.  The  following  friends  took  part  in  the  prooeed- 
:— Mrs.  Mercer,  Miss  Davies,  Miss  M.  Calvert,  Miss  Entwistle,  the  Misses 
ttaker,  Miss  L.  Hargreaves,  Mrs.  J.  Ratcliffe,  Mrs.  A.  Kenyon,  Miss  M.  E. 
n,  Miss  E.  Clayton,  Miss  C.  Birtwistle,  Mips  Grimshaw,  Miss  M.  E.  Walms- 
Hrs.  J.  Clayton,  Miss  S.  Davies,  Miss  J.  Walmesley,  Miss  M.  Taylor,  Miss 
ieoyon,  Miss  M.  A.  Smith,  Miss  H.  A.  Turner,  Mrs.  T.  Gregson,  Miss  M.  Smith, 
John  Smith,  Miss  Witham,  Miss  M.  E.  Monk,  Miss  M.  E.  Calvert,  Miss  C. 
-ia,  Miss  C.  West  well,  Miss  S.  J.  Wilkinson,  Miss  M.  A.  Lord,  Miss  M.  Rat- 
,  and  Miss  Bell.  Mrs.  Priestley  presided  very  efficiently  at  the  piano.  The 
tainment  throughout  was  of  a  very  high  character,  the  different  pieces  being 
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exceedingly  well  rendered,  and  reflected  the  highest  credit  on  the  ladies  who  took 
part  in  them.    The  net  proceeds  of  the  banquet  and  entertainment  were  £20. 

Lauwcestojt  Circuit. — Easter  Monday  was  chosen  as  the  opening  dayofov 
new  chapel  at  Lezant,  and  owing  to  the  delightful  weather  and  the  wide  ibdogw- 
ments  which  the  trustees  had  given  of  the  very  promising  proceeding*,  hnnfafc 
of  people  assembled  from  far  and  near,  many  taking  advantage  of  the  trip  to  p«j 
a  visit  to  the  lovely  grounds  of  Carthamartha,  which  were  kindly  thrown  opei  ty 
Major  Collier.    The  proceedings  commenced  at  11  o'clock,  when  an  excellent  a*- 
mon  was  preached  in  the  new  chapel  by  the  Rev.  T.  Wenn  (Wesleynn),  ito 
founded  his  discourse  on  Pilate's  words — "  What  shall  I  do  with  Jesus,  vbkh  ii 
called  Christ  ?"  several  ministers  and  laymen  (including  Rev.  J.  H.  Paynter  iai 
Mr.  G.  Noble)  taking  part  in  the  service.    An  excellent  luncheon  followed,  mi 
was  laid  out  in  the  school-room.    The  whole  of  the  provisions,  which  were  ktoty 
given  by  friends,  were  of  excellent  description,  and  the  several  hundreds  of  pat* 
takers  bore  testimony  to  the  cuisinary  abilities  of  the  ladies  who  provided  and  J* 
sided  over  the  same.    Another  service  followed  in  the  chapel  at  three  o'clock,*** 
the  edifice  was  packed  to  overflowing,  and  the  Rev.  I.  B.  Vanstone,  Bible  Christi* 
(Launceston),  preached  a  very  powerful  and  appropriate  sermon  on  "  Christ,  w 
sure  Foundation.1 '    The  public  meeting  took  place  in  the  chapel,  which  ag» 
proved  far  too  small  to  admit  the  crowds  that  were  anxious  to  enter,  and  many  m 
to  forogo  this  enthusiastic  and  crowning  feature  of  the  day's  rejoicings.  Tit 
aisles,  communion,  and  rostrum  were   packed.     The  chair  was  occupied  by  *• 
Nioolls,  Esq.,  portreeve  of  Callington.    Rev.  J.  Stafford,  circuit  minister,  hariBf 
given  out  a  hymn,  and  prayer  being  offered,  Mr.  T.  H.  Nioolls,  the  treasurer,  *» 
is  deserving  of  special  mention  for  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  Free  Methodisn* 
explained  the  reasons  for  building  the  new  chapel,  and  read  a  statement  of  recap* 
and  expenditure  up  to  that  time.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  J.  Bamfcw? 
J.  Needham,  I.  B.  Vanstone,  J.  Stafford,  and  Mr.W.  L.  Powell.  The  memorial ston* 
of  the  now  chapel  were  laid  in  July  last,  and  the  work  of  erection  was  rapidly  pW" 
ooeded  with  by  Mr.  Rendell,  of  Stoke,  the  contractor,  on  whom,  as  well  as  ontbs 
architect,  the  building  reflects  the  utmost  credit.    The  edifice  is  of  local  stonfc 
with  white  brick  dressings,  and  is  capable  of  seating  150  people,  the  seating* 
which  are  open,  being  of  very  superior  pitch  pine,  varnished.    The  interior* 
lighted  by  four  windows  on  one  side,  two  on  the  other,  and  a  handsome  three-afl* 
window  at  the  end  opposite  the  rostrum,  the  last-named  being  also  of  pitch-pn* 
varnished,  with  open  panels  backed  with  scarlet  cloth,  and  mounted  by  a  flight* 
stairs  on  each  side.    In  front  of  this  is  a  very  neat  communion,  and  the  seats  at  »• 
back  of  the  building  are  gradually  raised,  thus  adding  considerably  to  the  oonfi** 
of  the  congregation.     The  walls  are  nicely  plastered  in  stone  colour,  and  point* 
to  represent  stone  work.    The  entrance  is  through  a  spacious  porch,  and  there  * 
also  a  door  on  the  left  o   tho  rostrum  leading  into  a  very  comfortable  vestry.  *■* 
in  turn  opens  into  a  large  coach-house  and  tea-making  department  at  the  be* 
over  which  there  is  a  capital  school-room,  capable  of  acc<munodatuig  1G0  ehflofi 
and  admission  to  which  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  flight  of  stain  rising  from  t** 
entrance  to  the  coach-house.     Artificial  light  is  given  by  several  pain  of  V&* 
lamps  suspended  f rum  the  supports  of  the  roof,  which  is  partly  covered  with  a  pi** 
ceiling.    The  contract  price  was  £321,  to  which,  of  course,  there  must  be  addei  * 
tew  other  expenses ;  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  subscriptions  and  v* 
proceeds  of  the  stone-laying  and  other  services  during  the  year  will  leave  a  debt  a 
uuly  about  £300.    The  stone  and  a  donation  was  kindly  given  by  the  Duke  of  Bed* 
turd*    The  carting  of  the  whole  of  the  materials  was  done  gratuitooaly  by  friends 
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Rev.  J.  Stafford  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  all  who  had  taken  part  that  day. 
Chairman  responded,  after  the  motion  had  been  carried  by  acclamation,  on  the 
iding  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Nicolls,  and  said  that  everyone  felt  better  for  coming 

>  that  day.  The  Doxology  concluded  one  of  the  most  successful  chapel- 
Logs  of  the  district.  Where  so  many  took  part  it  would  be  invidious  to  men- 
names ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  every  one  in  the  parish  appeared  to  lend  a  willing 
L  to  make  the  day  as  enjoyable  and  successful  as  it  really  was.  The  following 
he  financial  results  of  the  day  : — Public  collections,  £11  Os.  8d. ;  donations[and 
criptions,  £9  14s. ;  proceeds  of  luncheon,  tea,  and  supper,  £28  14s.  7Jd. ;  sale 
ragments,  £1  lis.  lid. ;  total,  £51  Is.  2Jd. — Cornish  and  Devon  Post. 

old  Gbebn. — On  Tuesday,  April  19,  a  three  days'  bazaar  was  commenced  in 
Victoria  Hall,  Huddersfield,  in  aid  of  the  fund  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debt 
a  the  comparatively  new  chapel  and  schools  at  Mold  Green,  Huddersfield.  The 
)el  is  a  very  commodious  one,  and  the  school  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  in  the 
•le  of  the  district ;  the  only  disadvantage  connected  with  the  two  buildings  is 

>  there  is  a  heavy  debt  upon  them,  and  places  of  worship  ought  certainly  to  be 
last  buildings  upon  which  debts  should  be  allowed  to  remain.  The  friends  at 
i  Green,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  got  rid  of  the  incubus — or  at  any  rate  a 
it  deal  of  it — started  in  October  last  the  orthodox  sewing  meetings,  which,  as 
morally  known  in  this  district,  are  a  prolific  source  upon  which  to  draw  for 
libations  to  bazaars,  fairs,  sales  of  work,  or  by  whatever  other  name  these 
its  are  known  by.  There  were  three  sewing  committees  thus  commenced  in 
>ber,  but  the  juvenile  committee,  we  are  informed,  did  not  commence  operations 
1  January  last,  so  that  they  have  had  to  look  sharply  about  them  to  be  in  as 
'aid  a  state  as  the  other  committees.  There  was  appointed  a  general  com- 
ee,  consisting  of  the  following : — President,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Carr  ;  treasurer, 
J.  Durrans ;  and  Mesdames  A.  K.  Kaye,  T.  Wrigley,  H.  Hollingworth,  F. 
ert,  and  J.  Pearson ;  and  Messrs.  F.  S.  Baines,  T.  Wrigley,  A.  Firth,  H.  Hol- 
rorth,  V.  Wigglesworth,  J.  Pearson,  J.  Bottomley,  and  J.  K.  Kaye,  with  Mr. 
•windells,  secretary.  Asa  result  of  the  labours  of  the  ladies*  sewing  com- 
oe,  and  the  juvenile  sewing  committee,  a  large  collection  of  articles  was  made ; 
most  of  the  male  members  of  the  above  committee  had  the  management  of  the 
ion  of  the  stalls  upon  which  they  were  to  be  displayed,  and  also  the  decorations, 
e  latter  were  very  effective,  and  reflected  considerable  credit  on  the  committee, 
italls  were  filled  to  repletion  with  articles,  some  of  a  very  valuable  kind,  at 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental,  and  if  all  could  only  be  disposed  of,  a  handsome 
as  would  be  handed  over  to  the  committee.  It  is  interesting  to  find  abroad  a 
i*hearted  spirit  of  charity,  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  wherever  it  is 
ed,  and  the  friends  at  Mold  Green  have  no  reason  to  find  fault  in  this  respect. 
6  were  no  fewer  than  six  fetalis,  as  follows,  with  the  undermentioned  ladies  iu 
W  of  them:—  No.  1.  Mesdames  A.  K.  Kaye,  T.  Wrigley,  F.  Calvert,  D. 
dells,  F.  S.  Baines,  J.  Medley,  and  J.  Hinchliffe ;  and  the  Misses  Ely,  Lang- 
uid Hollingworth.  No.  2.  Mesdames  S.  Firth,  J.  Durrans,  H.  Hollingworth, 
AT.  Firth.  No.  3.  Mesdames  J.  Pearson,  J.  Bottomley,  and  V.  Wigglesworth ; 
the  Misses  Cayford,  Pearson,  J.  Haigh,  A.  Jackson,  L.  Ramsden,  and  8. 
er.  No.  4  (Juveniles).  The  Misses  M.  J.  Medley,  P.  Ely,  P.  Jackson,  E. 
Km,  M.  E.  Bates,  A.  Hinchliffe,  Welsh,  Waddington,  E.  Greenwood,  and  S. 
xUey.    Refreshment :  Mrs.  Midgley,  and  the  Misses  Smith,  Bentley,  and  R. 

Tea  stall :  Mesdames  J.  Beardseil,  J.  Brook,  and  the  Misses  Richardson 
5.  Bentley.  Amongst  those  present  at  the  opening  were  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Carr, 
.  H.  Stuttard,  of  Ramsden-street,  Mr.  W.  lidster,  Mr.  Wilson  Firth,  Mr. 
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T.  Wrigley,  and  other  gentlemen.    The  proceedings  were  commenced  with  tin 
singing  of  the  hymn,  "  Except  the  Lord  conduct  the  plan,"  after  which  the  Ber.  J 
H.  Carr  offered  prayer.    Mr.  Carr  gave  a  short  address,  in  which  he  said  that  tfc 
object  of  the  bazaar  was  to  lessen  the  amount  of  debt  upon  Mold  Green  chape 
and  school.      Most  of  those  present  were  aware  that  the  chapel  had  been  ope 
about  two  years,  and  the  cost  of  its  erection  and  the  alteration  of  the  old  premise 
to  adapt  them  for  school  purposes  amounted,   in    round    numbers,   to  £o,5M 
Towards  this  a  sum  of  about  £2,400  had  been  raised,  including*  the  legacy  of  the  lafc 
Mr.  Anthony Knowles  Kaye,  and  the  lady  friends  in  the  congregation  had  determine! 
to  make  a  special  effort,  in  order  to  do  something  towards  making*  the  debt  smaller. 
Mr.  J.  H.  Stuttard  said  the  premises—the  debt  upon  which  they  were  endeavour- 
ing  to  liquidate  by  means  of  this  bazaar — were  second  to  none  in  HuddersfieH  for 
their  commodiousness  and  for  the  ample  accommodation  which  they  afforded  for 
the  work  carried  on  within  their  walls ;  and  he  thought  it  only  right  that  the 
friends  should,  in  the  great  and  noble  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  recent 
help.    The  burden,  as  had  been  already  stated,  was  a  heavy  one,  being  neftdjr 
£3,  COO,  which  was  too  heavy  for  the  Church  and  congregation  to  carry,  when  they 
took  into  account  the  current  expenses,  which  were  regularly  going  on,  and  the 
interest  that  had  to  be  paid  yearly  must  form  a  considerable  load,  so  that,  af  he 
said  before,  it  was  only  fair  that  the  friends  at  Mold  Green  should  be  assisted  to 
remove  at  all  events  a  large  portion  of  tho  debt.    Mr.  W.  Lidster,  the  only  «^ 
vivor  of  the  original  body  of  trustees  of  the  old  chapel,  moved,  in  very  appropruto 
terms,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Stuttard  for  having  opened  the  bazaar.    Mr.  T. 
Wrigley  seconded  the  resolution,  and  it  was  passed.     The  amount  realised  vu 
£400. 

Openshaw. — In  furtherance  of  the  effort  for  building  a  new  chapel  and  school 
in  Openshaw,  a  bazaar  was  held  in  the  school-room  on  the  afternoons  of  Meflh 
31  and  April  1  and  2.  Twelve  months  ago  the  Sunday-school  organised  • 
bazaar  which  produced  £343  net,  and  the  one  now  reported  was  a  correspondiag 
endeavour  promoted  by  the  congregation.  Mr.  Rupert  Mason,  of  Ashton,  pR* 
sided  at  the  opening  ceremony,  and  short  speeches  were  given  by  the  Ren. 
Thomas  Hacking,  George  Turner,  J.  T.  Oliver,  H.  T.  Chapman,  and  E.  D.  Green; 
Messrs.  Edward  Potts,  Stanhope  Perkins,  J.  H.  Crosfield,  E.  Tudor,  Jan.,  td 
John  Saxon.  The  bazaar  realised  the  net  sum  of  £337,  which  highly  gratified  the 
friends  who  had  courageously  undertaken  this  second  effort  so  soon  titer  the 
former  one.  On  May  1  the  annual  school  sermons  wore  preached  by  the  Bet. 
John  Guttridge,  who  also  gave  a  lecture  on  the  Thursday  following.  The  «*• 
gregations  were  good,  and  tho  collections  amounted  to  £40. 

Ridding  Lank. — On  Monday,  April  18,  an  Easter-tree  for  the  sale  of  nerf» 
and  ornamental  articles  was  held  in  the  Ridding  Lane  Chapel  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  debt  of  £800  upon  the  chapel  trust.     For  the  occasion  the  chapel  *H 
neatly  decorated  with  mottoes,  made  by  Mr.  Cliff,  which  caused  the  building  tj 
present  a  pleasing  appearance.      The  Easter-tree,  heavily  laden  with  useful  •» 
ornamental  articles,  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  on  either  aide  were  two  rt»l» 
laden  with  a  good  assortment  of  useful  articles.     To  bring  together  such  a  l^ 
quantity  of  articles  was  a  matter  of  earnest  work  on  the  part  of  the  niinieter,  WJ 
Rev.  C.  R.  Ramshaw,  and  several  members  of  tho  congregation.     At  the  tim*  • 
opening  there  was  a  large  number  of  visitors,  and  tho  proceedings  commenced  ej 
the  choir  singing  a  suitable  anthem,  after  which  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Ramshaw  a* 
he  was  highly  pleased  to  see  such  a  good  number  of  persons  present,  and  he  trade* 
that  some  good  sales  would  be  effected,  and  tho  debt  on  the  chapel  consideraW 
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.  Mr.  J.  A.  Kilvert  said  he  had  much  pleasure  in  being  present  to  open 
fter.tree,  and  judging  by  the  smiling  faces  he  saw  before  him  he  had  every 
jo  believe  that  the  promoters  of  the  good  work  would  be  rewarded  with 
Having  referred  to  the  noble  efforts  made  to  liquidate  the  debt,  Mr. 
declared  the  bazaar  open,  and  some  good  sales  were  speedily  made.  There 
interesting  exhibition  of  curiosities  from  East  Africa,  India,  and  South* 
i.  There  were  also  exhibited  and  explained  the  telephone,  microphone, 
(graph,  and  a  museum  of  fine  arts  occasioned  a  large  amount  of  amusement 
traction  for  the  visitors.  The  sale  of  work  was  continued  on  Tuesday  and 
iday,  and  after  paying  all  expenses,  the  sum  of  £52  was  realised.  Goods 
at  £11  were  not  sold,  and  it  is  intended  to  offer  them  for  sale  on  some 
xcasion. 

lrsedoe,  Rochdale. — Opening  of  a  Kew  Chapel — Thursday,  March  31,  was 
iter  day  in  the  history  of  Free  Methodism  at  Smallbridge,  for  on  that  day 
jned,  for  the  public  worship  of  God,  the  new  United  Methodist  Free  Church. 
7  was  fine,  and  the  assemblage  large  and  influential.  The  new  chapel  is 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  which  was  built  in  1836.  In  the  basement  is  a 
-com  43ft.  by  42ft.,  and  14ft.  in  height ;  connected  with  this  are  four  class- 
with  infants'  class-rooms,  and  conveniences  for  boiler,  heating  apparatus, 
be  chapel,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  approached  by  a  double  flight  of  steps, 
into  the  portico,  and  from  thence  into  the  vestibule  and  the  main  body  of 
pel  It  will  seat  about  800  persons.  There  is  a  gallery  all  round,  and  at 
:  of  the  chapel  a  large  room  for  service  on  week  nights.  The  whole  of  the 
)rk  is  of  pitch  pine,  stained  and  varnished,  and  the  ceiling  is  panelled.  On 
)le  it  has  an  elegant  and  massive  appearance,  the  architecture  being  of  the 
ityle,  freely  treated.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  building  is  £3,500.  Mr. 
I  Potts,  of  Oldham  and  Manchester,  is  the  architect,  the  painting  and 
ing  being  tastefully  carried  out  by  Mr.  Charles  Whitworth,  of  Rochdale, 
ning  service  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Guttridge,  assisted  by  the  Rev. 
Booth.  The  rev.  gentleman  took  his  text  from  the  87th  Psalm,  5th  verse, 
evening  the  Rev.  J.  Guttridge  again  preached,  his  text  being,  "  At  the 
time  it  shall  be  light/1  the  Rev.  S.  Chester  conducting  the  devotional  part 
ervice.  The  collections  for  the  day  realised  £73.  On  Sunday,  April  3,  the 
were  continued  by  the  Rev.  G.  Warne,  of  Southport,  preaching  two  excel- 
mons  to  crowded  congregations.  In  the  afternoon  a  service  of  praise  was 
ed,  and  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  Richard  Watson,  of  Horse  Carre.  The 
»n  amounted  to  about  £70.  On  Sunday,  April  10,  two  able  and  eloquent 
i  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Withington,  of  London  (Connexional 
,  who  has  engaged  to  succeed  Mr.  Booth  in  the  superintendency  of  the 
street  Circuit  after  next  August.  In  the  afternoon  a  service  for  children 
ing  people  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Booth.  Special  hymns  were 
ad  an  anthem,  beautifully  rendered  by  the  choir,  assisted  by  Miss  Oldfield. 
Lections  amounted  to  £56.  On  Good  Friday,  April  15,  Mr.  Sampson  (Cor- 
vivalist)  preached  twice  to  large  congregations ;  and  on  Saturday,  the  16th, 
i  service  was  held,  in  the  form  of  a  tea  and  public  meeting.  A  large  num- 
riends  assembled  to  tea.  At  the  public  meeting  the  chair  was  taken  by 
i  Watson,  Esq.,  J. P.  The  secretary  of  the  trustees,  Mr.  J.  Stott,  made  a 
1  statement.  Congratulatory  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  C.  £• 
•on  (CongTegationalist),  S.  Chester,  T.  M.  Booth,  and  several  of  the  local 
a  who  had  been  interested  in  the  progress  of  the  work.  At  the  close  the 
in  intimated  that  be  thought  it  desirable  that  the  £500  spoken  of  at  the 
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commencement  of  the  opening  services  should  be  realised,  and,  with  that  view, ; 
the  meeting  would  raise  £90  additional  to  meet  it,  he  would  give  the  balamx 
£168.  This  offer  was  at  once  accepted,  and  the  meeting,  ere  it  broke  up,  receim 
the  glad  intelligence  that  the  £500  would  be  raised.  Great  praise  is  due  to  the 
choir,  and  to  the  many  friends  who  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  success  of  tk 
services ;  but  to  God  alone  be  all  the  praise. 

Whitehaven. — Catherine-street  Chapel,  whose  history  dates  from  the  earijdipa. 
of  the  Wesleyan  Association,  has  recently  undergone  very  considerable  alteration^, 
and  improvements.     The  following  description,  taken  mostly  from  the  load  ih^ 
Press,  will  give  to  those  of  our  friends  who  remember  the  old  chapel  some  ides  of 
the  changes  made  :  "  Entering  the  church,  we  first  notice  that  the  vestibule  hat 
been  enlarged,  and  forms  a  very  suitable  approach  to  the  building.    Toe  ceiling 
has  also  been  raised,  and  an  elegant  cornice  run  round  it ;  and  the  floor  being  laid 
with  en  ca  us  tic  tiles,  quite  an  ecclesiastical  air  is  imparted  to  the  porch.    The  oU 
interior  entrances  to  the  chapel  are  closed  up,  and  new  entrances  through  n 
elliptical  arch,  supported  on  pilasters,  have  been  formed.    On  entering  the  building 
the  first  and  most  prominent  alteration  which  meets  the  eye  is  the  commodious  aid 
handsomely  furnished  platform  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old-fashioned 
pulpit.     The  pew  accommodation  has  also  been  increased,  new  open-end  pen 
being  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel.    The  lighting  of  the  chapel  ha*  been  mod* 
improved  by  the  substitution  of  two  handsome  sunlights  instead  of  theold  gas  pflki* 
whole  of  the  interior  has  been  cleaned  and  painted.     The  ceiling  and  walls  an 
re-coloured  and  decorated  with  stencil-work  in  gold,  pinks,  and  greys,  which  gift 
a  very  cheerful  appearance  to  the  whole  place.     The  school-room  has  also  been  r* 
varnished,  and  a  new  class-room  made  for  the  use  of  the  Young  Men's  Bible  Cla* 
The  entire  cost  will  be  about  £350.    The  re-opening  services  took  place  on  Snodsft 
March  27,  when  two  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  J.  Myers,  of  Cleckheatos. 
On  the  following  day  a  public  tea  was  provided,  at  which  about  200  persons  veft 
present,  and  afterwards  Mr.   Myers  delivered  to  a  large  audience  in  the  chapel  at 
able  lecture  on  "Economy,"  the  chair  being  occupied  by  D.  B  amy  eat,  Esq.  W 
completed  Mr.  Myer's  twelfth  annual  visit  to  Whitehaven,  and  he  has  accepted  a» 
invitation  to  come  again  next  year  (D.V.)    The  re -opening  services  were  continue* 
on  the  following  Sunday,  April  3,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Jenkinson,  of  Carlisle,  vbo 
preached  morning  and  evening,  and  on  April  10  by  James    Bramwell,  EsqM  « 
Liverpool     All  the  services  were  of  a  highly  interesting  character.     Our  friends 
came  up  with  admirable  enthusiasm,  and  many  were  the  hallowed  influences  «• 
joyed.     We  devoutly  thank  God,  who  hath  prospered  our  Church  and  circuit  th* 
far.    May  the  renewed  sanctuary  be  ever  a  true  "Bethel,"  the  scene  ofmntf 
hearts  renewed,   the  home  of  an  increasingly  vigorous,  active,  and  suooessfs* 
Church  !    The  total  proceeds  of  the  services  amounted  to  upwards  of  £40. 

WoBCEsrEB. — A  thanksgiving  tea-meeting  has  recently  been  held  in  Park -street 
Chapel  to  celebrate  the  removal  of  a  debt  of  £250,  which  for  nearly  40  yean  h* 
proved  a  great  burden  to  the  Church.  In  July,  1879,  a  meeting  was  called  bytk* 
pastor  to  consider  the  desirability  of  attempting  to  raise  £100  by  the  followiaj 
March.  The  suggestion  was  enthusiastically  taken  up  by  the  members,  who  at 
once  commenced  to  give  what  they  could,  and  to  solicit  assistance  from  frienda.  I* 
December  a  Christmas-tree  was  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange.  Our  worthy  »*** 
Liberal  member,  T.  R.  Hill,  Esq.,  M.P.,  kindly  and  generously  opened  it,  beiag 
supported  on  the  platform  by  Revs.  T.  Dodd  (Lady  Huntingdon's  Free  Church),  W- 
B.  Birt  (Lady  Huntingdon's  Free  Church,  Lowesmoor),  J.  Lewitt  (Baptist),  J« 
Henahelwood  (Presbyterian),  J.  B.  James  (Wesleyan),  C.  G.  Honor  (Prinitift 
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L  the  pastor.  The  proceeds  of  the  day's  sales  were  very  satisfactory, 
i  sold  afterwards  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  In 
rand  £100  had  been  raised.  T.  R.  Hill,  Esq.,  M.P.,  on  hearing*  of 
d  having  noticed  the  earnestness  and  self-sacrifice  manifested,  ex- 
i  appreciation  at  the  work  done,  especially  by  the  poorer  members 
ms,  and  promised  £50  if  the  place  could  be  freed  from  debt.  The 
immittee  generously  encouraged  the  friends  to  attempt  the  farther 
as  resolved  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  accomplish  the  object 
ir  hearts  were  set.  E.  J.  Mclntyre,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  our  junior 
',  kindly  headed  the  list  with  £5,  and  many  friends  who  had  con- 
irst  effort  expressed  their  sympathy  by  again  contributing,  and  in 
doubling  their  donations.  On  February  26th  the  Pastor  said  he 
ore  in  stating  the  place  was  free  from  debt.  Members  of  all 
lunities  have  been  exceedingly  kind,  and  generous  assistance  has 
Episcopalians,  Independents,  Baptists,  Presbyterians,  We&leyans, 
on' s  Free  Church.  Among  the  subscribers  are  T.  R.  Hill,  Esq., 
ntyre,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  J.  D.  Allcroft,  Esq.,  M.P.,  J.  Corbett, 
•itwich),  T.  S.  Townshend,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Worcester,  and  many 
uncillors.  Thus  in  eighteen  months  this  burden  of  many  years  has 
We  thank  God  and  take  courage. 


-*»♦ 
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MR.  ROBERT  H.  PLANT. 

•other  was  born  June  17,  1848,  of  parents  who  loved  to  pray,  and 
dedicated  him  to  God.  At  the  age  of  14  he  was  gently  drawn 
>ur  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  B.  Glazebrook,  and  entered  a  class 
lett.  Soon  after  he  left  home  for  three  years.  On  Lis  return  to 
jred  with  diligence  into  business,  and  with  fervour  into  religion. 
1,  the  house  of  his  fathers,  was  dear  unto  him,  the  well-being  of  the 
his  heart,  and  he  resolved  that  by  God's  help  he  would  do  all  he 
9  Church  and  make  its  influence  felt  in  the  town.  About  ten  years 
'ted  to  the  office  of  circuit  steward,  which  office  he  held  until 
this  placed  him  in  a  position  of  circuit  influence  and  power,  and 
e  liberal — privately — which  was  his  loved  way  of  giving.  During 
nd  half  of  friendship  I  was  permitted  to  see  and  understand  more 
>f  his  inner  life  than  most  men.  My  conclusions  are  that  he  was 
ighteous  in  spirit,  walking  humbly  with  God,  and  charitable 

man  he  was  very  clever  and  diligent.  As  a  master  open,  free, 
npathetic,  and  anxious  that  all  that  Berved  him  should  be  servers 
»  irritable,  but  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  physiology  and 
(spinal  derangements)  wonder,  greatly  wonder,  that  he  was  not 
Had  he  not  cultivated  counteracting  qualities,  hopefulness  and 
less  by  the  grace  of  God,  it  must  have  been  much  worse.  His 
t  (a  Roman  Catholic)  bore  a  noble  testimony  to  the  value  of  his 
ind  religious  principles,  both  before  and  after  death,  when  he  said» 
and  his  religion  prolonged  his  life." 
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In  private  life  he  was  conscientious,  kind,  and  genial,  a  thoughtful  son,  a  taring 
brother,  and  a  most  kind,  tender,  and  affectionate  husband. 

As  a  Christian  he  was  liberal,  without  ostentation,  ever  ready  to  help  anj 
deserving  cause.  I  was  often  made  his  alrao  n  to  the  poor,  but  it  was  alwij* 
given  with  a  quiet  reminder,  "Don't  tell."  God  knows  that  is  enough,  bat  the 
spirit  of  the  work  is  so  rare,  that  if  I  keep  silence  any  longer  the  very  stones  most 
cry  out.  His  charity  was  very  near  to  Paul's  "  Thinketh  no  evil."  If  the  well  to 
do  among  us  would  furnish  their  ministers  with  funds  for  the  poor,  it  would  tend 
to  strengthen  their  hands  in  their  trying  work  among  the  suffering  mass  among 
whom  they  labour.  It  is  easy  to  say,  "  Be  ye  warm,"  but  where  is  the  fire?  Oar 
dear  brother  often  said,  "Here,  warm  them." 

As  a  suffering  saint  in  the  furnace  of  affliction  he  was  patient  and  cheerful, 
hoping  against  hope,  yet  anxious  that  God's  will  should  be  done.  To  be  restored  to 
health  (D.V.)  was  his  prayer — in  search  of  this  he  spent  quite  a  fortune,  but  all  in 
vain.  On  Sunday,  January  23,  it  became  evident  that  death  was  near ;  on  the  Wed- 
nesday following  he  appeared  to  be  dying.  On  asking  him,  "  Is  Jesus  precious :' 
his  eyes  brightened  as  they  flashed  back  a  joyful  "  Yes."  On  Thursday,  27,  be*8* 
so  much  recovered  as  to  wish  for  and  take  the  Sacrament.  To  him  it  was  a  foretaefe 
of  heaven ;  he  felt  that  the  next  draught  of  pure  spiritual  wine  would  be  in  glory • 
"  Yes,"  he  cried,  "  I  am  going  to  see  my  heavenly  Father  and  my  earthly  father. 
then  we  meet  to  part  no  more."  Many  were  the  tears  shed  in  that  room.  Oh, 
how  near  to  God,  to  heaven.  At  the  close  he  spoke  to  me  about  some  Church 
matters,  and  then  said, ' '  Now  all  is  in  order,  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  doss- 
The  next  day  or  two  passed  away  in  patient  endurance  until  Tuesday,  February  I» 
when  he  sweetly  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  The  Free  Church  in  Worksop  has  lostinhi* 
death  one  of  its  best  givers  and  the  most  earnest  of  its  officers,  one  whose  erar 
th  >ught  and  feeling  and  desire  was  for  its  good.  For  this  he  lived,  thought, 
prayed,  and  when  the  circuit  became  strong  enough  to  stand  without  Connexioft* 
aid,  God  took  him. 

As  a  Christian  he  had  his  failings,  but  he  carried  them  to  Jesus,  left  them  vi& 
Jesus,  and  Jesus  forgave  him,  and  purged  him,  and  sanctified  him,  and  folly 
savepl  him. 

When  buried  some  thousands  of  people  thronged  tho  streets,  and  when  the  writ* 
improved  his  death  the  chapel  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  a  congregation  W» 
of  sympathy  with  tho  Church  and  family  bereft  of  so  good  and  loving  a  memh*» 
"  A  good  name  is  better  than  precious  ointment." 

Thos.  Edith* 


♦  ■•■♦ 


DEATHS. 

MR.  JOHN  PETCHELL,  of  North  Somercotes,  in  the  Louth  Cinniit,  exchtig^ 
this  life  for  an  immortality  of  blessedness  on  the  23rd  of  April,  aged  62  JB** 
Converted  in  a  cottage  prayer- meeting  more  than  40  years  ago,  he  has  ererw* 
maintained  a  steady  and  consistent  life.  He  was  an  unostentatious,  useful,  Chin** 
tian  man,  who  discharged  his  duty  faithfully  to  his  family  and  his  Church.  0** 
stitutionally  delicate,  his  declining  years  were*  characterised  by  great  feebta** 
As  he  drew  near  the  end  of  his  journey  he  seemed  ripe  for  the  inheritance  of  to 
saints  in  light.    He  was  strongly  attached  to  Free  Methodism,  and  will  be  gmty 
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h1,  especially  by  the  preachers  and  officials  of  the  circuit.  He  has  left  behind 
&  wife,  son,  and  daughter,  who  are  walking  in  the  path  which  conducts  to  the 
t)i  God,  where  they  are  expecting  again  to  enjoy  the  society  of  the  now  sainted 
and  and  father. 

•bil  26,  Sjlbah,  the  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Maud,  in  the  26th 
of  her  age.     She  lived  a  bright,  cheerful  Christian  life,  and  when  the  end 
)  she  was  able  to  say,  ' '  I  am  not  afraid  to  die."    Her  memory  is  fragrant. 

r  Whittlesea,  April  27,  after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  Mr.  Thomas  Howitt, 
1 65  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Church  46  years,  and  also  for  many  years 
mday-school  teacher.    His  loss  is  most  seriously  felt. 

i  Whittlesea,  Peterborough  Circuit,  April  16,  Mr.  John  Blessed,  aged  76  years. 
hu  one  of  the  oldest  members,  and  had  been  a  local  preacher  upwards  of  66 
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"he  Methodist    GEcumcnical 

Conference. 
(EETING  of  the  General  Executive 

Committee,  Eastern  Section,  was 

at  the  Centenary  Hall,  Bishops- 
•street,  London,  April  27.  Let- 
Tom  Australia  were  read,  approving 
holding  of  the  Conference,  and 
g  the  names  of  representatives 
inted  to  attend  it.  "On  how  to 
ve  the  Lord* a  Supper,  and  where," 

was  some  conversation.  It  is  to 
nfined  to  the  members  of  the  Con- 
oe,  and  to  be  administered  in  City- 
ChapeL  A  letter  was  read  from 
ord  Mayor,  inviting  the  brethren 
reception  at  the  Mansion  House, 
nvitation  was  heartily  accepted  by 
nnmittee.  Dr.  George,  in  a  letter, 
Bged  the  approval  of  the  churches 
merica  of  the  English  plan  of  pro- 
ngs. It  was  decided  that  the 
s&es  and  essays  read  at  the  Con- 
oe  shall  be  preserved  in  a  volume, 
that  the  admission  of  the  public  to 
itings  shall  be  by  ticket.  Respecting 
rovincial  meetings  to  be  held  during, 
(mediately  after,  the  Conference,  it 
reported  by  the  Bev.  John  Bond 

Manchester,  Hull,  Birmingham, 
ol,  Sheffield,  Liverpool,  Newcastle, 


and  Hanley  had  arranged  to  hold 
meetings;  Plymouth  and  Lincoln  de- 
clined doing  so.  During  the  week-days 
four  love-feasts  will  be  held  in  London, 
one  of  them  in  our  chapel,  Poplar.  The 
names  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Bev.  C. 
Worboys,  and  Rev.  Marmaduke  Osborne, 
were  added  to  the  Finance  Sub-commit- 
tee. Collections  will  be  made  at  all  the 
preaching  services,  on  the  first  Sunday, 
where  members  of  the  Conference  offi- 
ciate. A  Conference  plan  will  be  printed, 
the  arrangement  of  services  to  be  in  the 
hands  of  a  sub-oommittee,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  the  different  denomi- 
nations ;  the  Rev.  Thomas  Newton  will 
represent  the  United  Methodist  Free 
Churches ;  the  Rev.  F.  Bourne,  editor  of 
the  Bible  Christian  Magazine,  and  ourself 
will  sit  as  members  of  the  Executive. 
There  will  be  a  Sunday-school  gathering 
before  the  close  of  the  Conference,  and 
also  a  conversazione  of  ladies  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  Thursday,  September  15.  We 
had  to  leave  the  meeting  where  these 
arrangements  were  made  before  any 
decisions  were  arrived  at  as  to  essays 
and  writers,  but  our  Connexional  Trea- 
surer, Mr.  H.  T.  Mawson,  who  was  at 
the  entire  of  the  proceedings,  has  in- 
formed us  that  selections  of  men  were 
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made  from  all  the  denominations,  bat 
wh  are  not  sufficiently  informed  to  give 
toe  name*  and  the  themes. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  at  Exeter  Hall. 
Tee  »»iTmni  sermon  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  was  preached  by  Mr. 
Spurgeon  on  Wednesday,  April  27,  at 
the  above  hall.  Thcplace  was  crowded. 
We  did  not  detect  those  evidences  ol 
feebleness  and  recent  illness  in  the 
preacher  to  which  we  understand  some 
of  the  papers  have  referred  ;  he  appeared 
to  us  hale  and  cheerful.  He  took  the 
entire  service.  The  second  prayer,  the 
one  preceding  the  sermon,  occupied 
twenty-three  minutes,  in  which  occurred 
the  words :  "  Remember  our  villages, 
too  often  left  under  the  darkness  of 
priestcraft."  From  the  text  Isaiah  li. 
2nd  and  3rd  verses,  a  powerful  and  elo- 
quent sermon  was  preached,  the  second 
verse  being  specially  dwelt  on.  "  Some 
persons,"  said  Mr.  Spurgeon,  "  fixed 
their  eyes  on  the  waste  places  till  they 
knew  all  the  ruins  and  dragons  that 
dwelt  there.  This  tend«ncy  to  look  at 
the  wilderness  was  growing,  and  it  was 
injurious,  inasmuch  hs  it  led  to  dis- 
couragement and  leakage  of  strength, 
and  excused  indifference  and  want  of 
intensity."  He  exhorted  them  to  be 
encouraged.  "...  'Comfort  ye, 
comfort  ye,  my  people,'  sounded  like  a 
silver  trumpet  in  front  of  the  hosts." 

The  Young  Women's  Christian 

Association. 
Wb  Lave  never  seen  Exeter  Hall  look 
better  than  it  did  on  the  evening  of  the 
anniversary  of  this  Association.  It  was 
well  filled  with  a  respectable  and  appro- 
dative  audience.  TheEarlof  Shaftes- 
bury, who  presided,  spoke  with  raoro 
than  his  usual  force.  He  was  most 
happy  to  see  for  the  first  time  Exeter 
Hall  filled  by  the  young  women  of  Lon- 
don. He  expressed  regret  that  the  code 
of  murals  prevailing  in  many  London 
business  houses  was  such  that  young 
people  Imd  no  alternative  but  to  be  dis- 


honest or  starve,  and  it  wis  is 
cruel  circumstanoee  that  they  ia) 
helped  by  Christian  counsel  ail  ij> 
path j'.  Dr.  H.  Sinclair  Fatersnfm 
a  stirring  and  thoughtful  addrsa,  n 
which  he  held  that  this  meetiiigmt 
even  greater  importance  than  that  <tak 
was  held  at  the  re-openingof  feast 
That  represented  the  future  bnjinejsh'n. 
of  England ;  this  represented  the  fatal 
home  life  of  England.  This  wu  itt 
fountain ;  the  Other  was  only  u  tk 
streams.  Dr.  Paterson  thought  tk* 
young  men  and  women  of  these  Cot* 
tian  Associations  ought  in  some  «j  tl 
be  brought  together.  He  spoke  gtmfk 
in  favour  of  total  abstinence,  M<ora( 
I  them  that  alcohol  had  no  power  ton- 
move  cither  weariness  of  body  or  iron- 
tion  of  mind.  "Wine  was  a  moan*, 
and  no  one  knew  that  better  thin  tit 
I  physiologist.  It  removed  the  fediigtf 
exhaustion,  but  not  the  fact.  Tin  off 
cure  for  overwork  and  worry  wti  ra^ 
and  he  challenged  all  the  doctor!  ia  lit 
world  to  prove  that  alcohol  could  i 
more  for  the  body  than  rest  could  da 
Mr.  J.  A.  Denny  gavea  speech  of  mi** 
humour  and  sense.  He  could  do  *ii* 
icomen,  but  he  didn't  know  ha*  to  t*t 
to  ladica.  They  had  got  wrong  notios* 
To  be  a  lady's  maid  or  a  housekeeper* 
a  good  family  was  a  far  better  tUv; 
than  to  be  a  shopwoman  ;  "  bat  wk* 
ever  you  are,"  said  Mr.  Denny,  "bagto* 
of  your  kind."  There  was  far  too  msA 
extravagance  and  fondness  for  dm 
now-a-days.  What  would  be  thoejst 
of  a  man  who  went  to  live  in  Gram*** 
square  on  £1,000  a  year?  Butthats* 
just  what  some  woman  were  trying  N 
do  with  regard  bo  drees.  The  tuop-pH 
wanted  to  dress  like  the  lady  ol  fort** 
All  this  cried  for  reform.  And  tbtels 
advised  women  to  "beware  of  ■* 
who  were  no  better  than  they  ooitt  * 
be,  and  not  to  be  trusted  too  far.  Tief 
women  must  learn  to  take  care  of  tk**' 
ielvoB.  He  thought  as  much  oogto  ■ 
be  done  for  young  women  has  had  M* 
done  for  young'  men ;  for  what  *■* 
sauce  for  the  gander  was  sauce  fat  *> 
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were  pleased  to  learn  from 
bat  in  London  there  are 
tutes  and  homes,  in  con- 

which  there  are  forty  - 
i  within  the  postal  dis- 
»   provinces  there  are  263 

the  total  membership  in 
ibout  14,000,  of  whom 
bers  of  the  Prayer  Union, 
total  abstainers. 


lilosophical)    Institute. 

ing  of  this  Society  took 
at  its  House,  7,  Adelphi- 
on,  when    a    paper  upon 
as    advocated     by    Mr. 
er  "  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
The  aim  of  the  paper  was 
he  philosophy  in  question 
illogical,  the  " analysis' ' 
diction  to  the ' '  synthesis. " 
npted  to  be  proved  in  the 
: — It  was  first  shown  that 
and  the  immateriality  of 
tardinal    doctrine  of   Mr. 
ytic  system.     Ample  quo- 
lduced  in  support,  and  the 
f  thought  represented  by 
ndall    and    Huxley    was 
complete  agreement.     It 
n  that  vast  tracts  of  Mr. 
letic  system  utterly  ignore 
t  mind,  and  treat  man  as 
ition  of  solar  force.     Mr. 
isistency  was  then  shown 
a  twofold  manner — 1st, 
'h  he  proclaims  a  deliver- 
usness  to  be  an  evidence 
U  others  in  validity,  he 
;  evidence  to  the  fact  of 
lality,  and  persists  in  re- 
is  only  collected    nerve- 
2nd,    in    rejecting    the 
conscience,    because    he 
ds  from  lower  elements 
he  accepts  the  authority 
1    laws,    although    their 
he  far  more  conclusively 
main  position  was  then 
showing  that  when  Mr. 
pts   to  pass  from  solar 


force  to  mind,  he  never  proves  this  step 
to    be    possible,  but   only  takes  it  for 
granted ;  yet  he  has  stated  there  is  a 
chasm  between  the  two  which  no  effort 
of  ours  can  bridge !    It  was  then  shown 
that  this  illicit  introduction  of  a  factor 
to  which  he  has  no  right  marks  his  whole 
line  of  synthetic  argument.    Solar  force 
might  give  him  matter,  but  can  never 
give  mind,  and  hence,  as  he  really  claims 
to  have  shown  the  evolution  of  mind,  he 
can  show  this    only  by  committing  a 
logical  theft  of  all  the  mind  required  for 
the  whole  universe !     Were  he  to  re- 
store that  mind  to  which  he  has  no 
manner  of  right,   his  whole  synthetic 
system  would  be  bereft  thereof.    Hence 
his  philosophy  is  hopelessly  destroyed, 
for    the    two    parts,    "  analysis "    and 
"  synthesis,' '  which  ought  to    form  a 
logical  unity,  have  been  proved  to  be 
irreconcilable  contradiction. 


Mr.  Edward  Miall. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Libe- 
ration Society  have  published  a  Special 
Minute,  in  which  they  express  their 
sorrow  at  the  decease  of    Mr.  Miall, 
and    their    deep    sympathy    with    his 
family.      Th«y   "recall  with  grateful 
admiration  the  courage  and  self-sacrifice 
which  led  him  to  establish  The  Xoncon. 
form%8ty  and  the  ability  with  which  he 
long  conducted  it.     The  formation  of 
the  Liberation  Society  was  largely  due 
to  his  efforts,  and    the    Society  owes 
much  of  its  success  to  his  sagacity  and 
his    labours.      He  rendered   its  cause 
signal  service  in  Parliament,  where  the 
force  and  spirit  of  his  advocacy  won  the 
respect  of  those  who  dissented  from  his 
views.     He  was  animated  by  deep  re- 
ligious conviction.      His  treatment  of 
opponents  was  marked  by  courtesy  and 
candour ;  while  he  was  free  from  self- 
assertivenesss,  and  displayed  unwearied 
patience  and  unshaken  faith.     Though 
his  last  years  had  to  be  spent  in  privacy, 
he  witnessed  the  success  of  most  of  the 
measures  which  he  had  contended  for ; 
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the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  reli- 
gious equality  in  nearly  all  the  British 
colonies  and  in  Ireland,  and  a  growth 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  disestab- 
lishment of  the  English  and  Scottish 
Churches  which  justified  anticipations 
of  the  full  attainment  of  the  object  for 
which  he  had  striven."  The  Com- 
mittee close  this  Minute  by  expressing 
thankfulness  to  God  for  the  character 
and  career  of  their  departed  friend, 
and  a  hope  that  others  will  be  led  by 
his  example  to  aid  in  the  completion  of 
his  work.         ^^^^^^^ 

Proposed  Legislation  in  Favour  of 

Atheism. 

We  have  been  requested  to  submit  to 

our  readers  the  following  statement : — 

The  controlling  authority  of  God  is 
fitly  recognised  in  our  Parliamentary 
procedure.  The  Queen  at  the  opening 
of  each  Session  seeks— and  at  its  close 
acknowledges — the  guidance  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence ;  and  the  deliberations 
of  Parliament  are  commenced  with  an 
act  of  worship.  The  obligation  im- 
posed by  oath  upon  the  Queen  is  neces- 
sarily to  be  assumed  as  binding  upon 
her  Ministers  and  upon  the  Legislature. 
The  Oath  of  Allegiance,  or  the  Affir- 
mation, permitted  to  be  made  in  a  reli- 
gious sense  as  equivalent  to  the  Oath, 
is  required  to  be  taken  by  all  Members 
of  Parliament  as  part  of  the  law,  and 
as  amrming  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign. 
All  legislation  therefore  is  based  upon 
the  principle  of  man's  acknowledgment 
of  God's  moral  law  and  his  humble 
subjection  to  the  Divine  Will.  It  is 
contended  that  the  electors  of  North- 
ampton will  be  deprived  of  their  rights 
if  the  representative  they  return  be  not 
allowed  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  but  if  the  electors  voluntarily 
return  a  disqualified  representative 
their  deprivation  is  the  consequence  of 
their  own  act,  and  is  not  caused  by  the 
interference  of  Parliament.  Neither  is 
the  Legislature  bound  to  alter  the  law 
in  order  to  remedy  their  illegal  acts — 
legislation  for  this  purpose  would  offer 
a  premium  to  illegality,  and  encourage 
others  to  break  the  law  with  the  view  of 
compelling  Parliament  to  alter  it.  It  is 
idle  to  suggest  that  the  existing  prohibi- 
tion is  ineffective,  inasmuch  as  Members 
of  the  House  of   Commons,  who  are 


Freethinkers  in  opinion,  have  obtained 
and  will  still  obtain  admission  to  Parfit- 
ment  by  taking  the  prescribed  oath  « 
affirmation,  and  that  consequently 
retention  of  the  existing  law  is  unn 
sary  and  unimportant ;  but  in  such 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  Legislature 
does  not  make  itself  cognisant  of  the 
fact,  and  the  responsibility  rests  solely 
upon  these  individual  members;  while 
to  alter  the  law  in  order  to  favour  the 
admission  of  such  persons  involves  the 
Legislature  and  the  nation  in  the  denial 
of  the  existence  of  God  and  His  oter- 
ruling  power,  and  tends  to  encourage 
the  open    disavowal    of    all    religion* 
belief.     It    is    equally  idle  to    asMft 
that   the    exclusion     of    Atheists  in- 
volves a  question  of  religious  disabQitr. 
Legislation  has  removed  every  poaslir 
test  that  could  in  any  way  hinder  tat 
admission   to  Parliament  of  membot 
of  every  religious  denomination  pro- 
fessing belief  in  Almighty  God;  tat  I 
can  be  no  question  of  religion  to  nuav 
tain  the  disability  of  those  who  dof  i 
the  very  existence  of  God,  the  bmdsf 
force  of  His  moral  law,  and  the  eav 
trolling  power  of  the  Supreme  I«*» 
giver.     If  all  disabilities  are  to  bo  » 
moved  at  the  demand  of  an  indivM 
constituency,  legislation,  to  be  oonaiafeBtr 
must  be  framed  in  favour  of  the  ee> 
victed  felon  or  traitor ;  or,  if  a  cfls& 
tuency  think  fit  to  elect  a  representafcw 
who  refuses  to  take  either  an  oath  oral 
affirmation  of  allegiance  to  the  Qomb, 
on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  Republic 
and  that  his  object  in  entering  Pttfa* 
ment  is  to  destroy  the  Monarchy,  * 
must  with  like  consistency  be  argsd 
that  the  Legislature  is  bound  to  not* 
the  disability  that  prevents  his  a4aa> 
sion.      Should  Parliamentary  iwopt 
tion  of  Atheism  be  avowed,  it  moati* 
no  distant  date,  be  followed  by  IsfJ* 
tion  in  favour  of  Atheistic  and  Ob* 
munistio  principles,  tending  to  the  *•* 
version  of  the  rights  of  property  and  of 
all  social  ties,  as  was  the  case  in  At 
Great  Frenoh  Revolution.     It  caatfl 
be  that  the  nation  is  prepared  to  is* 
these  consequences,  nor  can  wa  betia* 
that  any  individual  elector  is  wiffiaf 
that  the  Legislature  in  which  he  is  i* 
presented  shall,  in  his  name,  incur  ft* 
guilt  and  responsibility  of  facuitssiBf 
the  admission  to  Parliament  of  pstaaaf 
who  deny  not  only  God's  moral  tat* 
but  the  very  existence  of  the  Ditto 
Law-giver.— A.  H.  GunramB,  Secretary 
of  the  Protestant  Alliance. 
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THE  LONDON  ASSEMBLY. 

3  now  ten  years  since  we  wrote  an  article,  by  the  request  of 
ie  Rev.  W.  Reed,  on  "  The  Coming  Assembly,"  referring  to 
Lssembly  which  was  held  in  London.  Time  has  rapidly 
1  on,  like  a  long,  broad,  deep  river.  Ten  years  of  Church 
gone !  Ten  years  of  conflict  with %  sin,  in  which  many 
lard-bearers  havo  fallen,  and  terrible  gaps  have  been  made 
e  ranks.  Ten  years  of  our  stewardship  gone !  What  do  we 
ar  from  the  retrospect  ?  Do  we  see  a  marshy  region, 
red  with  bog  and  briar,  noxious  weeds,  and  pools  of 
ency  and  corruption  ?  or  do  we  see  wastes  reclaimed  and 
)  fruitful  ?  Have  we  made  the  world  better  ?  Are  we  our- 
s  better  in  purpose  and  character  ?  Do  we  feel  to-day  that 
re  nearer  Christ,  more  like  Him  in  word  and  deed  ?  Is  He 
than  ever  the  King,  ruling  our  heart,  and  will,  and  way  ? 
)  of  these  questions  cannot  be  answered  by  tabulated  results. 
the  wiser  course  to  examine  ourselves,  survey  our  own  steps. 
ours  to  do,  and  God  gives  the  increase.  Have  we  faithfully, 
Btently,  and  with  self-sacrifice,  done  our  duty  ?  God  knows 
tier  we  have ;  ay,  and  we  know,  without  any  minute  in  vest  i- 
n. 

e  kingdom  of  London  (do  not  call  it  a  city)  is  the  pulse  of 
ivilised  world.  It  is  a  marvel  of  growth.  According  to  the 
eturn  of  the  Registrar-General  the  enumerated  population 
mdon,  subject  to  slight  revision,  was  3,814,571  on  the  3rd 
last.  In  1871  the  population  was  3,254,260 ;  the  increase, 
fore,  in  ten  years,  that  is  since  our  last  London  Assembly, 
),811,  a  total  not  far  from  the  total  of  Liverpool.  The 
inial  rate  of  increase  has  been  17  per  cent.,  whereas  in 
-71  it  was  16  per  cent.,  and  in  1851-61  it  was  nearly  19  per 
In  1801  the  population  was  958,863.  So  old  is  London, 
history  discovered  it  in  hazy  remoteness,  and  Uyn-Din,  the 
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"  town  on  the  lake/*  is  said  to  have  existed  1,107  years  before ' 
birth  of  Christ,  and  854  years  before  the  formation  of  Borne.  ¥ 
a  mighty  struggle  between  good  and  evil  there  has  been  h 
since  the  year  61,  when  Boadicea,  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  redu 
London  to  ashes,  and  pat  70,000  Romans  and  strangers  to 
sword,  and  the  first  Hospital  Sunday,  15th  June,  1873 ! 
place  has  ever  equalled  it  in  vastness,  in  wealth  and  poverty, 
religion  and  vice,  in  Christian  care  and  solicitude  for  the  peoj 
and  in  avowed  disregard  of  God,  the  Bible,  and  the  Sabbath. 
It  has  been  deemed  advisable  not  to  hold  the  sittings  of 
Assembly  this  year  in  one  of  our  chapels,  but  in  the  Gongre 
tional  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-street.  For  such  a  purposi 
more  suitable  building  could  not  have  been  selected.  II 
central,  and  soon  reached  by  the  ordinary  modes  of  conveya 
from  the  spreading  suburbs.  The  hall,  where  the  represented 
will  assemble,  accommodates  from  1,200  to  1,500  persons;  i 
several  rooms,  in  addition,  have  been  taken  for  the  many  c< 
mittees  which  will  sit  during  the  proceedings.  The  site  of 
noble  structure  cost  £28,000,  and  the  building  over  £80,C 
The  memorial  stone  was  laid  the  10th  of  May,  1872.  On 
occasion,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Binney  was  requested  to  offer  up 
prayer,  in  the  course  of  which  he  said  :  "O  God,  we  bless  T 
that  in  every  age  Thou  hast  raised  up  many  who  have  h 
witnesses  for  Thee,  who  stood  for  the  truth,  and  were  determi 
to  worship  it,  because  it  was  a  divine  thing,  however  it  mi 
be  despised  by  men,  and  trampled  upon  in  the  dust ;  and } 
defied  enthroned  falsehoods,  and  rejected  all  authority  wl 
was  against  Thy  word  and  will.  We  thank  Thee  for  that  ct 
in  our  history,  as  a  religious  people,  which  we  commemorate 
day,  and  the  memory  of  which  this  building  is  intendec 
perpetuate.  We  desire  to  thank  Thee  that  so  many  of 
fathers,  under  the  strong  conviction  of  what  was  Thy  tn 
could  not  put  their  hands  to  what  they  considered  to  be  < 
trary  to  that  truth ;  and  who,  rather  than  do  this,  sacrificed 
the  comforts  and  distinctions  of  this  life.  We  desire  to  bl 
Thee  that  Thou  didst  give  them  ability  and  grace  to  be  fait] 
in  the  maintenance  of  their  testimony.' '  In  connection  with 
occasion,  the  concluding  meeting  was  held  in  the  great  hal 
Cannon-street  Hotel.  The  Rev.  J.  Baldwin  Brown  spoke 
"  Olden  Nonconformity."  While  speaking  in  terms  of  appn 
of  the  Calvinism  of  the  founders  of  Nonconformity — "  stn 
hard  Calvinists,  holding  high  doctrines  of  grace,  and  not  a£ 
of  using  the  Divine  decrees  as  catapults  to  crush  contumac 
prelatical  foes,"  he  said — "there  was  room  in  the  elder  J 
conformity  for  the  widest  varieties  of  belief  and  culture,  ei 
Goodwin,  perhaps  the  ablest  thinker  of  the  party,  most  in  tune 
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h  ideas,  was  an  Arminian,  while  some  of  their  most  illus- 
i  leaders,  notably  Lord  Brooke,  were  deeply  tinged  with  the 
Ines  of  the  Platonic  school." 

b  Nonconformist,  referring  to  the  situation  of  the  Memorial 
described  it  as  the  "  most  sacred  spot  connected  with  the 
y  of  Independency  in  England.  There  once  stood  the  old 
Prison.  In  the  Fleet  Prison  the  earliest  martyrs  of  inde- 
nce  were  confined,  and  from  that  prison  they  were  hurried 

scaffold.  Whitgift's  controller,  in  stating  the  nature  of  the 
nent  against  Barrowe  and  Greedwood,  narrates  how  they 
wrought  before  the  Star  Chamber  in  1586,  and  enlarged 
bonds,  but  all  in  vain,  for,  after  their  liberty,  they  burst 
irther  extremities;  and  were  again  committed  to  the  Fleet, 
50th,  1588,  where  they  published  their  scandalous  and 
>us  writings  for  which  they  were  proceeded  against  at 
a  Hall,  near  Newgate."  And  here,  with  so  much  of  the 
Leal  crowding  round  them,  the  brethren  will  meet  .this 
i. 

ay  topics  will  have  to  be  discussed.  Perfect  agreement 
cannot  be ;  but  intersecting  roads  may  curve  and  end  at 
tme  point ;  many  railways  have  the  same  terminus.  Much 
epend  on  where  we  may  intend  to  arrive.  We  usually  find 
which  we  seek.  The  love  of  God  in  the  heart  and  sense  in 
ead,  a  combination  not  rare,  find  a  reconciling  element  in 
*  the  most  opposite,  and  turn  discordant  notes  into  a 
onious  psalm.  Let  the  Master  be  with  us,  and,  with  the 
a  and  freshness  of  awakened  life,  we  shall  have  the  sweet 

of  a  summer  noon, 
lependent  thought  and  plain-speaking  there  will  be,  there 

be,  if  truth  is  to  be  elicited,  if  a  manly  Christianity  is  to 
aintained.  There  can  be  no  vigorous,  progressive  life  with- 
.  clear  exposure  of  the  wrong  and  a  vindication  of  the  right ; 
here  ought  to  be  caution  with  courage,  prudence  with  zeal, 
rough  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  a  case  before  uprooting  is 
lpted  or  condemnation  pronounced.   And  the  past,  becoming 

and  more  influential,  as  it  necessarily  does  in  all  com- 
ities and  in  individual  life,  confidence  in  our  institutions 
ning  stronger  year  by  year,  we  are  less  likely  to  be  revolu- 
•ry  than  conservative.  What  has  hitherto  been  done  by  the 
iren  in  Assembly  has  shown  a  full  appreciation  of  common 
ests,  and  a  supreme  desire  on  the  part  of  all  to  promote  the 
f  and  prosperity  of  the  Churches.  As  in  the  natural  world 
i  comes  from  one  centre,  and  seems  to  return  to  its  source, 
aver  divergent  have  been  the  rays,  however  wide  their 
lit,  so  in  the  spiritual,  do  we  all  feel  that  we  have  one  life,  one 
.tain-head  of  supply,  that  the  law  of  mutual  dependence 
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binds  us  together,  that  we  sustain  one  another,  that  in  weakness 
we  may  impart  strength,  as  on  the  shore  of  the  ocean  the  ex- 
hausted wave  feeds  the  advancing  one. 

Much  prayer  and  deliberation  will  be  needed  that  the  brethren 
may  be  guided  aright  in  relation  to  the  Methodist  (Ecumenical 
Conference,  which  will  be  held  in  City-road  Chapel,  London,  in 
September.  The  Leeds  Assembly  gave  its  hearty  sanction  to  the 
great  unexampled  gathering,  not  only  by  the  passing  of  a  resolu- 
tion which  appears  in  the  printed  minutes,  but  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  two  brethren  to  represent  the  Connexion,  as  members 
of  the  Executive  of  the  Eastern  Section  of  the  Conference.  Two 
Conventions  have  been  held  in  the  Wesleyan  Centenary  Hall, 
Bishopsgate-street  (at  which  several  brethren  represented  our 
Churches),  and  several  meetings  of  the  Executive.  The  most 
perfect  harmony  prevailed.  Our  readers  have  been  fully  informed 
of  the  proceedings.  As  has  been  stated  in  our  pages,  the 
Assembly  will  be  requested  to  select  twenty-two  brethren  to  be 
members  of  the  Conference.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  im- 
portant matter  will  be  carefully  and  judiciously  done.  All  must 
be  thankful  that  we  are  near  a  time  when  the  tribes  will  come 
together  in  peace  ;  when  the  chiefs  will  link  hand  in  hand  ;  when 
universal  Methodism  will  be  representatively  under  one  roof ; 
not  to  carp  and  object,  not  to  relinquish  their  distinctive  prin- 
ciples, not  to  sign  a  dishonourable  treaty,  but  to  exhibit  to  other 
Churches  and  to  the  world  that  they  are  one  family,  in  origin, 
in  mode  of  Christian  life,  and  in  evangelistic  work ;  that  the 
different  sections  are  regiments  forming  the  same  army ;  that 
for  assault  and  for  defence  they  can  combine  all  their  forces, 
without  the  regimental  colours  being  lowered ;  and,  covered  with 
the  glory  of  the  past,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Wesley,  and 
guided  by  the  conduct  of  his  valorous  incursive  pioneers,  can 
maintain  their  advanced  position,  and  goon  with  increased  energy 
to  subdue  and  appropriate  vast  regions  of  the  kingdom  of  dark- 
ness. 

■  )-«—!■  

LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


"  GENERAL  MISSION  FUND." 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — In  order  that  we  may  have  the  acoounts  in 
a  satisfactory  position  to  hand  over  to  our  successors  I  will 
thank  the  cal  treasurers  to  forward  any  balance  of  this  year's 
income  to  me  without  delay. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours, 

Henry  T.  Mawso*. 

41,  York-road,  Birkdalc,  Scuthport,June  9. 
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CHRISTIAN    INDIVIDUALITY. 

By  Ralph  Abebcbombie,  M.A. 
{Continued  from  page  825.) 

NOW  there  are  two  ways  in  which  we  may  look  at  this  subject.  In 
the  first  place,  we  may  look  at  Christ  Himself,  so  as  to  ascertain 
a  priori  whether  His  influence  would  be  likely  to  be  favourable  or  un- 
favourable to  individuality ;  and  then  in  the  second  place,  we  may  con- 
sider the  actual  effects  of  Christ's  influence. 

(1)  We  may  look  at  Christ  Himself,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  His  in- 
fluence would  be  likely  to  be  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  individuality. 

(a)  The  influence  of  a  strong  individuality  is  to  lead  others  to  be 
individual,  except  in  two  cases — viz.,  the  cases  where  it  crushes  other 
individualities,  and  the  cases  where  others  are  led  to  imitate  the 
mannerisms  and  oddities  which  are  sometimes  the  excrescences  of  a 
strong  individuality.  No  one  can  say  that  Christ  crushes  other 
individualities :  He  came  "  not  to  destroy  but  to  fulfil."  And  in  him 
who  was  "  the  ideal  of  humanity  realised,"  there  were  no  mannerisms, 
no  oddities.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  is  possible,  in  some  respects,  to 
imitate  the  outward  form  of  Christ's  life,  without  having  its  spirit ; 
but  those  who  do  so  have  not  really  come  under  the  personal  influence 
of  Christ  at  all.  So  far,  therefore,  as  any  really  come  under  Christ's 
influence,  that  influence  will  lead  them  to  be  individual. 

(b)  Christ  was  the  incarnation  of  God.  He  embodied  that  which 
was  divine  in  all  the  details  of  a  human  life.  The  true  Christian  aho 
strives  to  embody  that  which  is  divine  in  all  the  details  ot  his  life. 
Now  the  man  who  sincerely  endeavours  to  do  so  will  become  more  and 
more  individual.  For  example,  such  a  man  will  choose  his  friendships 
not  on  the  ground  of  rank  or  money,  but  on  the  ground  of  spiritual 
affinity  with  his  own  individuality. 

(c)  Christ  was  human,  and  never  frowned  upon  anything  purely 
human.  His  Gospel,  therefore,  is  favourable  to  all  individuality — 
except  that  which  involves  sin.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  sin 
is  not  favourable  to  individuality,  because  while  a  man  may  love  God 
with  all  his  heart  and  soul  he  cannot  sin  with  all  his  heart  and  soul, 
he  cannot  sin  without  occasional  compunctions  of  conscience.  Sin, 
therefore,  does  not  individualise,  it  dualises  a  man.  Now  in  Christ 
there  was  perfect  unity  of  consciousness  and  life,  and  through  Christ's 
influence  a  man  is  redeemed  back  into  that  unity. 

(<£)  Christ  speaks  to  the  conscience  as  no  other  teacher  ever  did, 
and  the  development  of  the  conscience  is  equivalent  to  the  growth  of 
individuality.  The  conscience  singles  each  one  of  us  out  of  the 
mass,  and  makes  us  feel  ourselves  alone  with  God. 
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(e)  Life    and    immortality  have  been  brought   to   light    bj  the 
Gospel.     Now,  if  I  am  only  an  ephemeral  creature,  I  scarcely  seem 
to  myself  an  individual  at  all.    I  am  only  a  temporary  form,  which 
the  elements  of  nature  have  somehow  or  other  assumed.     I  am  only 
a  bubble,  exacerbated  into  momentary  life  in  the  caldron   of  the 
great  magician  nature.    But  if  I  am  immortal  my  individuality  begins 
at  once  to  grow  in  dignity  and  importance.    John  Stuart  Mill,  that 
great  upholder  of  individualism,  though  he  was  brought  up  without 
any  religious  training,  yet  gradually  came  round  to  the   religions 
point  of  view,  and  at  length  cherished  the  hope  of  immortality.    On 
the  other  hand,  philosophers  who  care  little  for  individualism,  such 
as  Comte  and  others,  are  easily  reconciled  to  the  extinction  of  ih^ 
individual,  and  believe  only  in  the  immortality  of  the  race. 

(f)  What  is  it  that  prevents  the  growth  of  individuality  ?  Ireplj- — 
the  influence  of  society,  the  worldly  maxims  which  penetrate  like 
miasmata  the  mental  astmosphere  we  all  breathe,  or  what  the  Apostle 
Peter  calls  the  "  vain  conversation  handed  down  by  tradition  from 
our  fathers."  We  have  a  fatal  tendency  to  speak  the  same  worldly- 
wise  maxims,  to  follow  the  same  worldly  customs,  and  roll  along  fcl*c 
same  grooves  till  we  get  to  be  as  like  one  another  as  peas  or  pebbtes- 
Now,  there  is  no  influence  like  the  influence  of  Christ  for  preventions 
us  from  going  with  a  multitude  to  do  evil,  for  enabling  us  **> 
resist  the  world.  "  They  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not  y^ 
the  world."  I  argue,  therefore,  on  this  as  well  as  on  other  groan 
that  Christ's  influence  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  individuality. 

A  truly  Christian  man  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  looked  upon 
merely  passive,  but  also  as  active.    He  has  not  only  come  under 
influence  of  Christ ;  but  he  has  also  acquired  a  spiritual  power 
which  he  can  influence  others.     "  Greater  works  than  these  shall 
do,  because  I  go  unto  my  Father."  ,. 

(g)  There  is  one  remarkable  characteristic  of  Christ's  teaching  whL  ^ 
shows  us  how  favourable  that  teaching  is  to  the  growth  of  individual  *J 
I  refer  to  the  many-sidedness  and  what  I  may  call  the  paradoxic  ^^ 
ness  of  Christ's  teaching.  Thus  Christ  teaches  us  that  the  Christ!  ^^ 
life  is  a  happy  life,  and  He  also  teaches  us  that  it  is  a  life  of 
denial.  Hence  the  Stoic  and  the  Epicurean  can  meet  together  in  t 
school  of  Jesus.  Christ  teaches  what  a  continental  theologian  b»- 
called  "the  intolerance"  and  also  "  the  tolerance  "  of  the  Gospel 
the  two  sayings,  "  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me,"  and  " 
that  is  not  against  us  is  for  us."  The  bigot  and  the  philosopher 
meet  together  in  the  school  of  Jesus ;  and  the  bigot  ought  thereby 
become  more  liberal  and  the  philosopher  more  earnest.  ChriC^ 
teaches  us  that  we  are  not  to  let  our  left  hand  know  what  our  rig! 
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^and  doeth ;  but  He  also  teaches  us  that  we  are  so  to  let  our  light 
shine  before  men  that  they  seeing  our  good  works  may  glorify  our 
"ather  who  is  in  heaven.  The  reserved  and  the  expansive  nature 
**e  equally  at  home  in  Christ's  school. 

Christ's  teaching,  from  its  many-sidedness,  was  adapted  to  the 
v*rieties  of  individual  character. 

I  observe  (2)  That  the  effects  of  Christ's  influence  show  us  that 
that  influence  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  individuality. 

Christ's  influence  over  His  contemporaries  was  such  as  to  make 
ttem  all  stand  out  in  their  true  characters.    Well  was  it  said  of  Him 
that  through  Him  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  should  be  revealed. 
One  part  of  the  influence  of  a  greatly  good  man  always  is,  to  reveal 
us  to  ourselves.     As  a  tall  man  makes  us  feel  ourselves  small  when 
*e  walk  by  his  side,  as  a  man  whose  talk  is  o'erinformed  with  intel- 
lect makes  the  majority  feel  themselves  stupid  and  ignorant ;  so  a 
true  saintly  soul  makes  us  feel  ourselves  sinners,  and  at  the  same 
time  rouses  into  life  whatsoever  of  true  and  noble  there  may  be 
slumbering  within  our  souls.     Christ  produced  this  effect  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree.     Christ  was  the  conscience  of  His  age  and  nation. 
He  was  the  light  of  that  world.    And  through  that  revealing  light  we 
c*n  see  them  as  we  never  could  have  seen  them  through  any  other 
medium.    The  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  &c,  of  that  age  stand  out 
Wore  us  with  startling,  with  typical  distinctness,  against  the  back- 
ground  of  Christ's  life  and  character. 

-ft  has,  I  dare  say,  occurred  to  most  of  us  at  times  to  think  what 

would  have  been  the  consequences  if  Christ  had  never  ascended  into 

Jeaven.    One  consequence,  I  think,  would  have  been  that  we  should 

ave    had    much  clearer  ideas  of  the  history  of   every  epoch  of 

^e  Christian  era  than  we  can  now  have.    In  our  time  there  is  an 

Werupt  made  to  make  history  into  a  branch  of  science.   Let  us  learn 

0Da    scientific  people  all  wo  can,  and  no  doubt  they  have  much  to 

«*a°k  us  even  *n  k*Btory ;  hut  let  us  not  forget  that  the  principal  key  to 

6   Understanding  of  history  is  man's  moral  nature.    It  is  in  vain 

^^  We  are  told  that  the  great  men  of  the  world's  history  are  merely 

Preventative  men.     We  cannot  look  at  them  exclusively  in  that 

&**t.      We  must  regard  them  as  persons — as  endowed  with  a  moral 

.^^e.    We  must  ask  the  question  whether  they  were  victors  or  van- 

jl  lsl*ed  in  that  great  struggle  which  goes  on  in  every  man's  life 

*^©en  the  good  and  the  evil.     It  is  in  vain  that  you  tell  me  of  pri- 

.  ^ed  individuals,  of  the  fine  porcelain  clay  of  humanity,  &c.     As 

♦v/  ^^B^shmen  are  equal  before  the  law,  so  all  men  are  equal  before 

w*  law  of  the  Eternal,  or,  if  there  be  any  difference,  the  higher  the 

^txire  the  heavier  the  responsibility.     The  crimes  of  public  men  are 
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not  less,  bat  greater  than  the  crimes  of  private  men,  because  their 
consequences  are  more  widely  spread.    No  science  could  possibly  giro 
us  the  light  on  European  history  which  would  have  been  thrown  upon 
it  if  Christ  had  lived  in  the  flesh  throughout  every  period  of  it,  and     |^ 
we— looking  back  upon  the  past — could  have  seen  the  relationship 
between  Him  and  all  its  leading  personages.      We  have  not  that 
advantage.    But  still,  when  we  study  history,  we  can  take  Christ  with 
us  into  the  camp  and  the  forum,  into  the  student's  closet,  and  the 
king's  palace,  and  the  statesman's  council-chamber,  and  the  warriors 
tent.    Moreover,  there  have  been  all  through  the  eighteen  Christian 
centuries  men  baptized  with  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  in  their  light  we 
see  light.   Through  them  also  the  thoughts  of  many  hearts  have  been 
revealed.     Christ's  influence  has  ever  been  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  individuality.    Look  first  at  the  band  of  Christ's  apostles— divisible 
,into  three  groups,  viz.,  the  emotional  men,  the  intellectual,  and  the 
practical.     Consider  that  apostle  who  was  "born  out  of  due  tune"** 
the  Apostle  PauL     His  conversion  by  no  means  destroyed  his  indivi- 
duality.   Before  his  conversion  he  was  zealous  for  Pharisaism.  After 
his  conversion  he  was  equally  zealous  for  his  Master  Christ.   It  is 
true  there  was  a  great  change  ;  for  he  who  had  once  been  a  bigot 
became  liberal  and  tolerant.    But  this  change  only  signifies  that  be 
who  had  been  a  thorough-going  Pharisee  became  a  thorough-going 
Christian.    Liberality  is  an  element  of  the  Christian  character.    In 
Christ  that  earnestness,  which  is  so  often  liable  to  degenerate  into 
bigotry,  was  combined  with  that  breadth  and  toleration  which  are  bo 
apt  to  merge  into  indifference.    If  St.  Paul  had  never  become  a 
Christian,  he  would  not  have  been  the  marked  individual  he  after- 
wards became ;  he  would  only  have  been  a  representative  Pharisee. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,  his  nature  expanded 
to  its  full  proportions. 

In  every  great  movement  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Church  of 
Christ  individual  figures  have  been  combined  together  in  the  order  of 
God's  providence  so  as  to  accomplish  different  parts  of  the  same  great 
work.  Luther,  Melancthon,  and  Erasmus  were  very  different  men; 
but  they  all  in  divers  manners  helped  to  achieve  the  Reformation.  In 
the  fierce  light  of  the  Puritan  era,  what  a  number  of  individual  figures 
stand  out  prominently  before  us !  We  can  scarcely  imagine  two  men 
with  more  strongly  marked  differences  from  each  other  than  Cromwell 
and  Milton.  Yet  was  there  a  fundamental  harmony  between  them ; 
the  ground-tone  of  their  lives  was  the  same.  Cromwell  was  a  true 
poet  or  maker — he  created  a  new  world  around  him ;  and  Milton  was 
as  genuine  a  fighter  as  Cromwell,  although  he  used  a  different  weapon. 
Perhaps_no  poet  ever  had  more  of  the  fighting  instinct  in  him.     H* 
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iseed  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  controversy.  His  finest  poetry  rings 
ith  martial  music.  In  no  epoch  has  there  ever  been  a  more  earnest 
irirtian  life  than  in  the  Puritan  epoch,  and  no  epoch  is  fuller  of 
iking  individualities  and  of  the  spirit  of  individualism. 
Now  let  us  take  a  glance  at  the  Methodist  and  Evangelical  move- 
Jut  in  the  last  century.  The  leaders  of  that  movement  were  no 
ere  churchometers  or  registers  of  the  state  of  the  religious 
aosphere  around  them ;  they  were  men  of  striking  individuality, 
a  have  only  got  to  open  one  of  the  old  Arminian  magazines  in  order 
see  that  its  editor,  John  Wesley,  was  a  marked  individual.  I  used 
be  very  fond  of  reading  those  magazines  when  I  was  a  boy.  They 
>  full  of  ghost  stories,  witch  tales,  special  providences,  &c.  They 
lid  only  have  been  written  by  a  man  of  strong  convictions — a  man 
o  was  not  alarmed  at  that  charge  of  superstition  which  was  just  as 
;htful  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  it  is  in  our  day.  John  Wesley's 
achers  were  many  of  them  striking  specimens  of  humanity.  The 
thodist  atmosphere  used  at  one  time  to  ring  with  anecdotes 
ifitrative  of  their  peculiarities,  and  I  don't  believe,  for  my  part,  that 
y  were  any  the  less  efficient  because  they  were  not  stereotyped, 
e  peculiarity  of  Wesley's  was  that  while  he  was  very  calm  himself, 
set  everything  in  motion  around  him;  hence  Bobert  Hall  called 
1 "  the  quiescence  of  turbulence/'  How  different  he  was  from  the 
er  great  religious  force  of  his  generation,  George  Whitfield,  whose 
[uence  was  equally  admired  by  cynical  men  of  the  world  like  Lord 
sterfield,  by  sceptics  like  Hume,  by  men  of  cool  common  sense 
Benjamin  Franklin,  by  the  highest  and  lowest  sections  of  society, 
>eers  and  ploughmen  and  pot-boys. 

he  tendency  of  all  great  religious  movements  is  to  bring  into  full 
f  a  number  of  striking  individualities  who  fascinate  the  imagina- 
,  quicken  the  conscience,  and  touch  the  heart  of  all  following 
orations. 

t>w  it  is  in  these  great  movements,  and  not  in  days  of  degeneracy 
routine,  that  we  see  what  Christianity  truly  is.  Christianity, 
sfore,  while  it  is  the  most  social  of  religions,  is  also  the  most 
arable  to  the  development  of  a  noble  individuality. 
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By  Rev.  James  E.  Arnold. 

has  been  said,  with  much  truth,  that  nothing  is  great  or  small  but 
by  comparison.  If  the  earth  we  live  in  were  the  solitary  occupant 
Einite  space,  it  would  be  an  unmeaning  assertion  to  style  it,  con 
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sidered  as  a  world,  either  vast  or  puny.  If  also  but  one  human  fife 
had  ever  been  passed  upon  its  surface,  we  should  be  equally  unahlft  to 
express  by  epithets,  either  eulogistic  or  contemptuous,  the  position  of 
that  life  in  any  graduated  scale  of  being.  But  there  are  worlds  maaj 
and  lives  many,  and  their  appraisement  assumes  therefore  a  definite 
meaning,  retaining  in  the  latter  case,  however,  this  difficulty— to 
what  standard-unit  are  we  to  refer  them,  and  between  what  initial  and 
final  points  are  we  to  lay  that  unit-measure  down  ?  To  a  great  extent 
we  are  only  able  to  say  of  human  life  what  Bichter  has  said  of  tte 
world  in  which  we  pass  it,  that  it  is  "  the  numerator  to  a  yet  invifflik 
denominator."  To  know  what  fractional  part  of  the  great  integer tf 
human  existence  each  life  represents,  might  need  nothing  less  thai 
admission  to  the  tribunal  of  the  Highest,  where  lives  are  weighed  a 
balances  more  accurate  than  those  of  Osiris,  and  their  exact 
ponderosity  registered.  We  are  verily  bound,  however,  to  avoid,  ft 
far  as  possible,  all  illegitimate  estimates  of  human  character,  for  a 
this  matter  especially  "  a  false  balance  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lai 
but  a  just  weight  is  his  delight."  We  might  almost  wish  for  the  gift 
claimed  by  the  Seeress  of  Prevorst,*  that  we  might  inspect  the  stranp 
life-circles  of  mankind,  whereby,  as  from  the  dial  of  a  pedometer,  H 
might  tell  how  far  a  man  had  walked  with  God  or  wandered  with  eti 
"We  get  a  really  thorough  acquaintance  with  no  life  but  our  very  01% 
while  we  survey  the  vast  majority  of  others  as  in  some  vision  of 
Mirza,  from.  "  the  high  hills  of  Bagdad,"  gaining  thence  but  a  Pugah* 
sight  of  our  fellow-creatures  as  they  cross  the  bridge  of  Time,  who* 
arches  are  the  rounded  years  of  man's  allotted  period,  and  whose  grtti 
Pontifex  is  the  Master  of  Life  Himself. 

It  is  not  the  want  of  close  proximity,  however,  that  would  in  ei*J 
case  prevent  a  true  valuation  of  the  lives  around  us — often  by  M*k 
very  nearness  a  false  and  prejudiced  verdict  might  be  prodncel 
Names  have  been  immortalised  by  the  interest  felt  in  them  by 
individual,  that  might  otherwise  have  sunk  beneath  that  tide  of  bete 
on  whose  banks  no  forget-me-nots  ever  bloom.  When  the  traveller  tt 
Agra  treads  the  floor  of  that  "  dream  in  marble,'*  the  Taj-Mahal,  tA* 
can  tell  him  what  illustrious  deeds  and  grand  achievements  are  to  hi 
ascribed  to  Shah  Jehan's  favourite  queen,  that  he  should  have  reaisl 
for  her  a  mausoleum  so  unrivalled  as  this  ?  Are  not  these  as  As 
amber  flies  of  the  human  race,  who  owe  their  immortality  to  their 


*  Madame  Hauffe,  better  known  as  the  Scherin  von  Prevorst,  asserts  that  mystioat 
rings  of  nerve  spirit  belong  to  every  person,  which  she  styles  tonnenkrtim  mi 
hebenkreise  (sun-circles  and  life-circles),  and  that  these  register  with,  unerring  exact- 
ness the  good  and  evil  of  each  day,  month,  or  year,  by  a  certain  numerical  quantity 
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Lceptionally  unique  environment,  and  to  whom  we  turn  rather  with 
tendering  curiosity  than  with  profound  respect — respect  granted  in 
oving  profusion  to  such  as,  like  Howard,  can  say  at  the  close  of  a  life's 
ftoUe  heroism,  "  Plant  a  sun-dial  on  my  grave,  and  let  me  he  for- 
gotten." 

Many  of  the  most  valued  of  human  lives  have  been  rendered  so  by 
dements  frequently  overlooked  or  disallowed.  Take,  for  example,  the 
ikment  of  restraint.  We  would  say  that  a  life  often  becomes  stronger 
ilia  braver  by  its  restraints  than  by  its  liberties,  as  a  river  is  deeper 
■ad  more  powerful  when  confined  between  approaching  cliffs,  than 
■then  spreading  in  unbounded  sluggish  shallows  over  a  marshy  plain. 
She  grandest  life-river  mingles  not  with  the  ocean  of  eternity  through 
*  Delta  of  Nilotic  mud,  but  pours  itself,  St.  Lawrence-like,  in  fullest 
Volume  at  the  last,  having  upon  it  the  mighty  impetus  of  Niagara-like 
h&8  and  foaming  rapids  too  swift  to  freeze  in  life's  coldest  seasons,  and 
•therein  its  thousand  isles  shall  wear  the  hues  of  a  perpetual  summer- 
tide.  Many  a  career  has  been  utterly  devoid  of  either  greatness  or 
feioodness  by  reason  of  the  unbounded  ease  and  licence  which  wealth 
ft&d  fortune  have  secured,  while  others  in  the  very  pressure  of 
•tautened  circumstances,  have  found  a  spur  to  that  unflagging 
industry  which  has  placed  them  in  the  foremost  rank  of  the  world's 
fcmous  and  honoured  men.  There  has  come  to  many,  moreover,  a 
ittger  meed  of  success  while  working  in  that  narrow  circle  to  which 
Hmjt  at  first  regretted  their  confinement,  than  they  would  have  realised 
Pftthat  broader  ideal  sphere  which  they  vainly  longed  to  reach,  and 
flfe  which  they  mistakenly  thought  themselves  fitted.  If  they  have 
M  first  regarded  the  sea  of  life  as  a  tideless  Mediterranean  to  them, 
Had  have  lamented  that  they  could  not  pass  the  straits  that  would 
«re  led  them  to  the  main  ocean,  by  reason  of  the  gaunt  forms  of 
Circumstance  and  Necessity  that  guarded,  like  Hercules'  pillars,  that 
(usage  so  jealously,  they  have  afterwards  had  reason  to  remember 
pttl  the  lesser  the  sea  the  milder  the  storms  that  ruffle  it,  and  the 
DMrer  the  sheltering  havens  where  the  ship  may  safely  ride.  Ke- 
Mraints  which  God  Himself  has  imposed  will  prove  rather  the  barriers 
i  protection  than  of  enslavement,  as  the  walls  and  bastions  of  the 
•sieged  city  circumscribe  indeed  the  outgoings  of  the  inhabitants, 
at  are  at  the  6ame  time  their  safeguard  from  the  foe.  Nor  must  it 
a  forgotten  that  many  of  the  unrealised  aspirations  of  life  may  have 
t  reserve  a  higher  species  of  fulfilment  in  the  life  to  come.  "  I  have 
ascribed  so  much,"  says  Jean  Paul,  "  and  I  die  without  ever  having 
ten  Switzerland,  and  the  ocean,  and  so  many  other  sights ;  but  the 
twit  of  Eternity  I  shall  in  no  case  fail  to  see" 
If  so  important  a  factor  of  human  life  is  represented  by  "  restraint," 
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there  is  another,  equally  incapable  of  elimination,  but  also  equally 
subservient  to  high  purposes  in  its  own    stern    fashion,  that  of 
"  sorrow."     How  varied  is  the  horology  of  man's  history— the  time- 
pieces wherewith  we  measure  other  men's  lives  or  our  own !    It  maj 
be  by  the  sun-dial  of  bright  hours,  or  the  hourglass- sand  of  dry  and 
barren  ones,  by  the  clepshydra  of  tearful  days,  or  the  flower-clod* 
of  roseate  ones.    In  the  shortest  life,  moreover,  there  will  be  reasot 
enough  to  employ  each  of  these  sometimes,  but  while  it  would  to 
ungrateful  to  forget  the  loveliness  of  our  sunshine  because  of  tin 
clouds  that  now  and  then  take  it  away,  it  would  be  none  the  less  aota| 
assume  that  the  overcast  heavens  can  have  no  speoial  blessings  of  j 
their  own.     The  cloudland  of  life,  from  which  fall  the  rain-drops  at 
tears  or  the  hard  hailstones  of  cruel  words  and  sharp  rebuffs,  aba  | 
gives  us  the  soft  snow-flakes   of  chastening  afflictions  that  corsr 
warmly  the  heart's  winter-soil,  till  it  is  time  to  receive  the  glad  spriflfl 
sunlight  again.     In  the  dark  hours  of  experience  the  soul  often  m 
more  and  sees  further  than  in  her  bright  ones,  even  as  the  day-skj 
contains  but  one  visible  luminary,  while  the  night-sky  is  sown  vift 
myriads,  whose  distance  makes  that  of  the  sun  insignificant  indeei 
If  to  some  of  earth's  less-favoured  pilgrims,  therefore,  the  region  of 
life  through  which  they  journey  be  counted  as  an  Arabia  Petma, 
unbroken  by  any  palm-tree  oasis,  yet  in  many  a  stone  around  tbeM 
may  they  still  discern  the  clasped  hands!  of  friendship,  whereof  oM; 
hand  is  God's  and  the  other  is  their  own.    The  drama  of  life,  em 
in  its  simuiest  phases,  however,  is  in  no  sense  a  comedy  but  a  tragedy,; 
and  when  its  sorrows  are  sanctified  it  deepens  into  a  Passionspiel,  is 
whose  presentment  move  the  holiest  and  most  hallowed  of  lifinfi 
forms,  and  where  man  treads  the  Via  Dolorosa  of  darksome  bitter- 
ness towards  the  Calvary  of  self-sacrifice. 

And  this  allusion  to  a  life  that  was  more  than  human  leads  as  taj 
remember  two  things  ;  to  remember,  firstly,  that  in  order  to  makli 
His  life  all  that  it  was,  these  two  very  elements  of  restraint  and  sorror 
were  needed.  Do  we  speak  of  restraint,  which  in  the  case  of  Hi* 
who  was  Master  of  all  has  to  be  viewed  in  the  yet  more  heroic  formef 
self-restraint,  the  restraints  of  One  whom  no  mere  barriers  of  cir- 
cumstance could  hem  in,  but  only  the  yet  stronger  barriers  of  H* 
own  predetermined  mission — the  restraint  which  made  the  Lord  & 
lords  to  be  servant  of  servants,  coming  "  not  to  be  ministered  unit, 


*  Linnaeus  constructed  at  Upsala  a  clock  of  flowers,  by  arranging 
ing  to  the  various  hours  of  day  and  night  at  which  they  open  or  close. 

t  Pliny  mentions  a  certain  stone  called  Gemitea,  in  which  could  be 
appearance  of  two  white  hands  clasped  within  each  other.     (HitU  Nmt,  lib.  xxzrE. 
cap.  ii.) 
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nt  to  minister."  Might  He  not  have  burst  asunder  many  a  fetter, 
vned  aside  many  a  bitter  cup,  overwhelmed  many  a  malicious  foe, 
ven  without  His  "more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels,"  had  it  not 
Ben  for  the  fact  that  "  the  Son  of  Man  goeth  as  it  is  written  of  Him." 
►o  we  speak  of  sorrow  ? — but  no,  of  this  there  is  no  need  to  speak — it 
is  His  own  only  too  characteristic  experience,  the  warp  and  woof  of 
lis  life-texture  wherefrom  should  be  woven  the  seamless  robe  of  a 
•rfect  atonement  that  should  cover  the  unprotected  souls  of  the  race. 

And  we  remember,  secondly,  that  it  is  this  life  of  Hu  that  is  to 
unish  us  with  the  grand  secret  as  to  what  the  standard  unit  of  life 
braid  b?.  Not  that  our  lives  can  be  multiples  of  His,  or  be  ever 
lore  in  comparison  therewith  than  the  tiny  floweret  to  the  mighty 
■k  at  whose  feet  it  nestles.  But  even  as  in  that  case  the  same  kind 
f  soil  would  have  given  birth  to  each,  so  may  our  lives  be  evolved 
ram  the  same  grand  principles  as  His,  while  the  protecting  shadow 
f  that  perfect  life  shall  meanwhile  overspread  our  own,  and  admit  us 
o  closest  communion  with  itself.  To  model  our  career  after  those  of 
he  world's  best  and  bravest  without  considering  sufficiently  that  of 
Hm  who  was  their  Master  and  Lord,  will  leave  our  workmanship  but 
mperfect  after  all.  In  the  cathedral-sanctuary  of  the  soul  the  great 
*at  window  may  be  flamboyant  with  gorgeous  dyes,  whereon  its  acta 
mtctorwn  shall  be  emblazoned.  But  the  very  prominence  of  these 
bvourite  human  exemplars  may  prevent  the  soul  from  receiving  the 
Ml  impression  of  the  orient  beams  of  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  that 
foam  half-ineffectually  through  the  richly-tinted  panes.  And  these 
If*  beams  that  seek  the  soul  of  man,  for  the  great  Maker  feels  a 
bine  restlessness  until  He  has  won  over  to  Himself  the  masterpiece 
If  His  creation.  Our  life  is  a  volume  which  bears  indeed  our  nam  3 
in  the  title-page  as  author  of  the  pages  that  follow,  but  upon  whose 
lj-leaf  God,  as  the  possessor,  desires  to  inscribe  His  own.  The 
titling  organ  of  life  resounds  throughout  the  universe,  and  the 
rinutest  form  gifted  with  sentient  existence  adds  its  part  to  the 
larvellous  oratorio.  But  the  Divine  Musician  who  sits  from  age  to 
fe  at  the  vast  key-board  produces  the  most  thrilling  harmony,  and 
els  deepest  interest  therein  when  He  has  drawn  out  the  vox  humana 
op.  If  this  be  the  interest  of  God  in  man,  and  man  should  know  it 
be  so,  then  surely  to  Him  likewise  the  heart  should  turn  as  flowers 

the  sunlight,  as  Noah's  dove  to  the  sheltering  ark.  "  Through 
my  places/1  writes  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  "  doth  the  heart  wander, 
d  hither  and  thither  seeks  where  it  may  rest,  and  finds  nothing 
it  suffices  it  till  it  returns  unto  its  God."  Recognising  this,  and 
ing  thereupon,  we  shall  have  found  the  true  material  from  which 
»  fabric  of  a  noble  life  may  be  constructed,  and  shall  be  building, 
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not  with  untempered  mortar  and  worthless  stubble,  bnt  with  mstUe 
quarried  from  the  Bock  of  Ages.  In  the  good  "  fight  of  faith"  we 
shall  be  wielding  no  untrnsty,  blunt-edged  brand,  but  one  that  dull 
prove  itself,  like  the  sword  of  Valiant-for-Truth,  "  a  right  Jerusalem 
blade."  Forged  from  the  true  Toledo  steel,  which  is  love  for  the  good 
and  the  godlike,  it  shall  stand  every  ordeal  of  battle,  and  be  tou 
the  wondrous  Excalibur  of  our  destinies.  Going  forth  thus 
*'  conquering  and  to  conquer/1  we  shall  achieve  no  mere  tho*  i 
success,  no  triumphs  fictitious  and  edge-gilt  as  "  le  Triomphe  fa 
Vengeur,"  but  victories  which  in  God's  sight  as  well  as  in  man's  shall 
be  counted  as  real  and  true.  So  that  at  last,  when  from  the  darkened 
temple*  of  our  earthly  existence  there  shall  be  heard  a  voice  sayiogt 
"  Let  us  go  hence,"  we  may  go  not 

"  Like  the  quarry-slave  at  night, 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approach  our  grave, 
Like  one  who  wrapsHhe  drapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams.*' 


.)—«■■<- 


LETTERS  TO  THE  YOUNG  ON  MATTERS  OF  SCIENCE. 

By  Rev.  J.  Botes,  M.A. 

MY  DEAR  YOUNG  FRIENDS,— The  subject  of  my  letter  tii 
month  is  the  "  Pre-historic  Races  of  America."  We  haft  • 
long  been  accustomed  to  regard  America  as  a  new  world,  inhabited^} 
various  tribes  of  Indians  within  very  recent  times,  that  to  disturb  (hi 
opinion  is  almost  heterodox.  However,  this  is  not  the  case,  fit 
mounds  and  earthworks  of  various  kinds  are  found  scattered  of* 
thousands  of  acres,  and  running  long  distances  along  the  shores  ofti* 
Ohio,  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Miami,  Sciota,  the  Bed,  and  other 
rivers  of  the  West  and  South,  as  well  as  in  the  wildernesses  vol 
forests  of  the  country,  that  such  an  idea  has  long  been  given  up  Vj 
those  capable  of  judging.  These  mounds  and  earthworks — ruins  oi 
an  unknown  race — are  found  in  large  numbers  in  New  York,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  State  of  the  Union.  Evidence  d 
a  former  inhabitancy  are  to  be  seen  in  hundreds  of  places— an  hi' 
habitancy  so  far  antedating  anything  at  present  known  in  thi 
country  as  to  throw  other  things  into  the  shade. 


*  One  of  the  signs  alleged  to  precede  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  was  a  Toie 
heard  by  the  priests  in  the  Temple  at  night  as  of  a  multitude  saying,  "  Let  us  f 
hence." 
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In  the  majority  of  these  mounds  are  found  piles  of  masonry, 
earthenware,  and  fragments  of  pottery  ornamented  by  imprinted 
designs  on  the  outside,  and  glazed  and  painted  within.  In  some 
pbees  the  mounds  cluster  into  villages,  where  may  be  seen  vestiges  of 
ancient  wells  of  regularly-cut  stone,  round  towers  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  together  with  the  remains  of  underground  workshops. 
The  people  seem  to  have  lived  a  long  time  on  the  banks  of  these 
men  in  a  state  of  prosperity,  when  the  fertile  vales  blossomed  and 
bore  fruit  in  abundance.  Times  of  adversity,  however,  came,  when 
these  peaceful  and  prosperous  people  were  attacked  by  hordes  from 
the  north — a  kind  of  repetition  of  the  Goths  and  Vandals  surging 
down  upon  their  Roman  civilisation.  When  thia^took  place  they  fled 
to  the  cliffs  of  these  wonderful  cannons,  and  erected  houses  upon 
ledges  and  benches  in  the  very  face  of  the  bluffs,  where  nothing  but  a 
bird  could  reach  them,  except  by  a  single  dizzy  trail,  capable  of  being 
defended  by  one  man  against  a  thousand.  While  there  was  here 
security  against  invaders,  they  were  not  able  to  stand  long  sieges,  and 
were  finally  obliged  to  move  forwards  to  more  southern  climes,  where 
they  were  evidently  gradually  pursued.  Near  the  Moqui  villages 
many  of  these  dwellings  are  still  seen,  extending  as  much  as  800  feet 
top  the  steep  bluffs,  faced  with  smooth-hewn  stones,  fend  having  zig- 
**g  paths  cut  to  them  from  below  through  the  solid  rock. 

Dr.  Foster  thinks  that  many  of  the  mounds  located  along  the  bluffs 
of  the  rivers  were  used  as  watch  towers  and  signal  stations,  from 
Which  any  anticipated  event  or  the  approach  of  an  enemy  could  be 
tjgn&lled.  Whence  came  this  people,  what  was  the  law  of  their 
growth,  and  what  the  precursor  of  their  decay  and  extinction,  are 
Btiural  questions  to  ask.  The  answers,  however,  are  not  as  easy  to 
give  as  we  could  wish.  In  order  to  solve  as  far  as  possible  these  prob- 
lems, many  of  the  mounds,  and  especially  the  extensive  burial 
grounds,  have  been  carefully  examined.  It  is  found  that  the  cranial 
l*nd  intellectual  developments  were  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  in  no 
way  resembling  the  American  Indian.  They  appear  to  have  been  as 
filled  as  the  ancient  lords  of  Egypt,  and  judging  from  their  imple- 
ments and  utensils,  they  appear  to  have  been  larger  than  ordinary- 
jued  men. 

The  contents  of  these  mounds  have  led  some  to  the  belief  of  the 
Hebrew  origin  of  these  extinct  races,  while  others  imagine  the  Phoe- 
nicians to  have  established  colonies  here  at  the  time  when  they  were 
mfc  the  height  of  their  maritime  greatness. 

These  people  sometimes  buried,  but  seem  generally  to  have  burned 
their  dead  in  a  furnace,  for  in  case  of  burning  no  wood  ashes  mingle 
with  the  bone  material.     The  ashes  were  deposited  in  cysts,  or  urns 
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of  burnt  clay,  and  after  interment  walls  were  built  around  them,  as  if 
they  intended  sealing  them  up  for  ever.  Some  of  these  funeral  urns 
are  of  extraordinary  beauty  of  form  and  fine  quality  of  material,  indi- 
cating on  the  part  of  the  workmen  the  possession  of  considerable 
artistic  skill. 

Pottery  is  generally  considered  a  fair  index  of  the  civilisation  or 
barbarism  of  a  people,  and  seems  essential  to  the  economy  of  a  tribe 
or  nation.  Savages  of  every  degree  have  some  apology  for  cups,  bowls, 
or  urns,  but  it  is  very  rude,  being  formed  without  the  use  of  a  potter's 
wheel,  and,  if  ornamented  at  all,  the  lines  are  irregular,  like  the  early 
efforts  of  a  school-boy ;  but  there  is  no  attempt  at  glazing,  and  when 
their  articles  are  exposed  to  heat  or  damp  they  crumble.  This  is  the 
kind  of  pottery  that  has  always  been  made  by  the  Indians,  and  which 
is  made  by  them  today.  The  pottery  of  the  mound-builders  is  alto- 
gether of  a  higher  kind,  is  well  glazed,  and  tastefully  ornamented. 

A  system  of  water  communication  is  found  to  have  existed  in  these 
distant  times,  for  channels  exist  which  have  been  banked,  if  not  con- 
structed by  man.  There  are  bayous,  or  water-courses,  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  canals,  starting  near  some  of  these  mounds,  and  connect- 
ing some  of  the  important  lakes,  along  which  by  the  use  of  light  boats 
you  may  even  now  travel  for  scores  of  miles.  Doubtless  a  people  so 
civilised  would  demand  and  obtain  an  interchange  of  products  with 
distant  and  widely-separated  settlements.  What  is  more  natural 
than  that  peoples  of  the  same  race,  speech,  and  religion,  and  united 
by  relationship  of  blood  (which  these  probably  were)  should  construct 
or  so  alter  existing  channels,  that  commercial  and  friendly  interchange 
should  take  place. 

There  are  also  earthworks  in  the  form  of  fortifications,  enclosing 
acres  of  surface,  which  manifest  no  small  amount  of  engineering  skill. 
In  some  places  there  are  parallel  walls  of  several  feet  in  height  running 
along  for  at  least  a  couple  of  miles,  and  enclosing  ruins  of  various 
kinds. 

The  Indians  are  too  migratory  in  their  habits,  too  unambitious,  airi 
too  unwilling  to  labour,  to  accomplish  such  extensive  undertakings' 
There  is  a  story  told  of  a  Mr.  Fasset  who,  many  years  ago,  pointed  oat 
one  of  these  mounds  to  an  Indian  chief  named  Chiokasawba,  and 
asked  him  if  the  Indians  had  constructed  it.     The  chief  replied  in 
broken  English:  "  Injun  no  work — this  heap  big  work — no  Injun." 
There  is  a  tradition,  or  perhaps  the  tradition  of  a  tradition,  existing 
among  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  that  a  very  long  time  ago  there  via 
a  race  of  men  who  not  only  built  mounds  but  houses,  and  cultivated 
lands.    They  all  went  away  to  the  South,  but  no  one  knows  when 
how,  nor  where. 
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Lese  mound-builders  must  have  been  a  stationary  people,  very 
erous,  governed  by  laws,  and  supported  in  large  measure  by  the 
ration  of  the  soil.    There  is  a  strong  suspicion  that  the  lates 
isentatives  of  them  resided  in  Mexico,  but  this  is  merely  founded 
gends. 

iey  were  evidently  a  worshipping  people,  for  they  have  left  behind 
altar-mounds  of  a  very  extensive  kind.  The  temple  sites  of 
tis  are  so  lofty  and  imposing,  so  large  and  grand,  as  to  call  up  the 
at  dreams  of  Egypt  and  Persia,  and  awaken  memories  of  the 
tores  of  classic  lands. 

lerican  archeology,  however,  is  of  such  recent  dat9  thatcompara- 
r  little  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  careful  investigation  and  corn- 
on  ;  but  the  little  has  had  the  effect  of  awakening  aspirations 
ere  long  will  probably  connect  the  past  of  America  with  some  of 
ations  of  antiquity.  We  may  discover  that  America,  so  far  from 
\  a  New  World,  strikes  her  roots  into  the  hoary  past,  perhaps  as 
fcck  as  the  best  days  of  British  Druidism. 
uth,  July  1,  1881. 
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By  B.  J.  Tunoatb. 

is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  the  scientific  theories  and  specu- 
lative thought  of  our  age  the  old  theologic  conception  and  teach- 
respecting  man's  origin  and  nature  are  entirely  ignored  and  put 
\.    Man  is  known  no  longer  in  his  dual  nature  (bodily  organisa- 

and  spiritual  personality),  his  origin  and  nature  alike  are 
anted  for  in  the  so-termed  higher  and  larger  scientific  light;  both 
sontained  and  included  in  the  one  startling  hypothesis,  "that  men 
but  the  outcome  of  a  self-existent  matter  and  energy,  which  are 
rently  endowed  with  power  to  originate  all  things  and  to  bring 
i  to  that  perfection  which  they  present  in  man  to-day,  though  to 
mplish  so  much  may  have  necessitated  the  evolutionary  processes 
n  incalculable  antecedent  time."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  by 
lie  larger  school  of  science  leans  to  this  solution  of  the  problem, 
bat  is  Man  ?  n  It  is  a  theory  gathering  its  supporters  not  only 
t  the  schools  of  scientists  and  philosophy,  but  also  from  the  theo- 
ins  and  preachers  of  our  time,  and  although  the  theory  of  evolu- 

be  admitted  by  its  greatest  supporters,  Tyndall  and  Huxley,  to 
i  present  unproved,  and  the  links  of  succession  in  the  chain  of 
lopment  as  yet  incomplete,  yet  it  seems  to  be  the  accepted  solu- 

of  the  difficulty  and  mystery  of  man's  origin,  and  is  taught  by 

o  c 
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our  scientists  as  though  it  were  no  less  than:  an  indubitably  dea 
etrated/art.  Bo  said  one  of  its  great  supporters  in  America, 
recently:  "I  need  offer  no  argument  for  evolution,  since  to d 
evolution  is  to  doubt  science,  and  science  is  only  another  naa 
truth."  And  of  course  in  such  a  statement  it  is  implied  that  to  i 
the  scientific  theory  of  evolution  is  to  doubt  truth  itself.  It  if 
such  too-assuming  conclusions  of  an  unproved  science  that  we  tta 
and  sincerely  dissent,  not  because  we  fear  that  the  great  jm 
science  will  ever  dethrone.  God  and  annihilate  religious  truth,  bat 
on  the  simple  grounds  of  fair  and  honest  thought,  and  logical  aca 
and  completeness.  But  there  is  a  higher  and  more  important  n 
why  we  dissent  from  the  unproved  conclusions  of  evolutionary  sci 
It  is  this.  That  it  (in  common  with  all  other  materialistic  conoeptit 
life,  its  origin  and  end)  leaves  unanswered,  or  answered  unsat 
torily,  the  great  facts  of  man's  moral  sensibility,  religious  inst 
aspirations,  and  hopes.  It  says,  with  Professor  Tyndall,  "  the 
man  of  to-day  is  the  child  and  product  of  incalculable  anteo 
time,  that  his  physical  and  intellectual  textures  have  been  w<m 
him  through  phases  of  history  and  forms  of  existence  which  lea 
mind  back  to  an  abysmal  past."  Now  it  is  at  once  evident  in  s 
theory  that  man's  personal  life,  his  moral  wants,  and  intell< 
existence,  are  left  wholly  unaccounted  for,  all  that  has  been 
relating  only  to  exterior  forms  or  physical  organisms ;  and  so, 
pressed  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  presence  of  moral  sensi 
and  intellectual  life  in  man,  Evolution  too  often  merges  into  a  k 
materialism  wherein  there  is  little  or  no  room  for  Infinite  intelli 
and  a  personal  God,  for  here  it  tells  us  that  thought,  conscience 
are  but  the  highest  functions  of  the  finest  forms  of  matter 
enters  i&to  the  human  structure,  that  elements  of  phdsphoitHtt 
thought-power  >  and  that  moral  sensibility  is  but  the  fund  of  ah 
mulated  experience  transmitted  from  the  past.  But,  if  this  be 
what  becomes  of  the  spiritual,  personal  life  of  man  ?  If  tbis  be 
then  to  men  God,  as  a  great,  ever-living,  overshadowing,  sp 
Being  can  have  no  meaning— man's  deepest  yearnings  after  ft 
but  a*  poor  illusion,  his  religious  instinct  and  aspiration  a 
phantom  and  a  hopeless  dream.  In  such  a  theory  there  is  no 
no  room  for  God,  there  is  neither  room  for  hope  for  men. 

Can  it  be  true  then  that  man,  the  highest  form  of  life,  the  l 
of  existences  in  the  universe,  possessed  with  reason,  oonscienei 
capable  of  rising  above  aJl  other  forms  of  life  and  weiring  thet 
servient  to  his  purposes  and  aims,  or  ruling  over  them  as  la 
king ;  can  it  be  that  man,  able  to  rise  above  all  meanness*  fill 
and  selfishness,  and  live  a  pure,  holy,  noble,  and  benifioent  lit 
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be  that  as  he  rises  to  the  highest  altitudes  of  his  nature,  that  here 
)  only  gains  a  laud  of  false  lights,  poor  illusions,  and  hollow 
oekeries  and  shams ;  that  here,  crying  after  God,  he  can  only  learh  - 
tit  though  he  alone  of  all  existing  life  he  capable  of  religion,  yet 
iligion  is  but  an  empty  dream;  that  though  he  cry  for  a  God  outside* 
id  beyond  him,  his  cry  can  only  ring  through  awful  space,  meeting 
ith  no  response,  returning  unanswered  to  his  weary,  panting  heart  ? 
o  believe  this  would  be  but  to  believe  that  when  man  is  at  his  best' 
\  is  also  at  his  worst  and  most  miserable  estate.  To  believe  this 
raid  shatter  hope,  cauli  aspiration  in  every  noble  human  heart,  and 
•ape  man's  future  in  a  hideous  gloom.  Is  it  not  better,  more  hopeful, 
id  more  satisfying  to  our  souls  to  come  back  from  such  poor  specu- 
lum to  the  old  Bible  declaration,  "In  the  beginning  God  created  the 
avens  and  the  earth.  And  the  Lord  God  formed  man  of  the  dust 
the  earth,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
eame  a  living  soul." 

From  the  hands  of  an  all- wise,  infinite  God — fresh,  pure,  and  holy— 
fcn,  in  the  morning  of  creation,  came,  and  thus  commenced  the 
gged,  onward,  upward  march  of  life.    He  may  have  wandered, 
dely,  sadly,  from  the  path  at  times,  yea.  the  history  of  his  progress 
&y  be  but  a  history  of  pun  and  folly,  shrieking  guilt,  and  awful  sin. 
ill  he  is  the  Father's  darling,  and  redemption  unfolds  the  story  of 
it  father's  wondrous  love*     It  tells  us  of  a  Christ  who  came  and 
light  the  true  path  of  progress  and  development  for  a  long-degraded 
dunregenerate  race  of  men.  It  says  that  man,  with  all  but  his  guilt 
i  evil,  has  come  from  God,  and  that  through  Ohrist  to  that  same 
Ml  he  may  again  return.     In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  man  ? 
says,  majestically  and  plainly,  "Thou  didst  make  him  a  little 
wer  than  the  angels,  Thou  didst  crown  him  with  glory  and  honour;'1 
k|  though  not  yet  in  fallen  man  that  altitude  has  been  secured,  it 
(bus  look  up  to  man's  Redeemer,  and  see  our  manhood  wearing  its 
fare  crown.    "  We  see  Jesus  crowned  with  glory  and  honour." 
Here  then  we  see  at  once  the  superiority  and  grandeur  of  the  Bible 
iew  of  man,  whereas  the  scientific  and  speculative  leave  no  room  for 
iigkm  in  man's  nature,  regarding  it  only  as  a  phantom  hope,  a 
mm  of  enthusiasm,  only  born  to  die.    The  Bible,  on  the  other 
ftad,  accounts  not  only  for  the  origin  of  man's  physical  structure, 
it  also  for  the  existence  of  moral  sensibility  and  religious  aspiration 
id  desire. 

From  its  commencement  to  its  close  it  regards  man  as  the  only 

fag  among  the  myriad  forms  of  created  life  capable  of  a  religion. 

asserts  that  man  is  a  religious  being,  that  the  highest  life  he 

is  not  creatural,  but  spiritual,  and  that  of  all  created  life  he 
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alone  bears  the  image*of  the  Maker — God.    Even  more  than  this.       & 
asserts  that  man  is  made  for  religion,  that  he  is  born  to  be  redeem^-"^* 
and  that  he  only  enters  upon  the  experience  of  his  highest,  truest  IL*-^^ 
when  the  so-called  illusions,  phantoms,  and  dreams  of  scientific  thcor^^ 
and  speculative  thought — religious  feeling,  hope,  and  aspiration— ^TL 
become  the  dominant  and  ruling  powers  of  his  life.    It  is  of  littL^*"^ 
moment  that  we  urge  as  an  objection  the  fact  of  human  sin,  for 
only  makes  the  need  of  religion  more  deeply  urgent,  and  shows  tW 
want  of  an  in-dwelling  religion  to  become  the  restorative  and  harmo^*  * 
nising  principle  within  the  soul.  No,  our  best  hopes  are  not  illusions     ^ 
our  highest,  holiest  aspirations  are  not  vain  hopes  and  dreams ;  the^g» 
are  the  great  symbols  and  out- tellings  of  our  capacity  and  desire  ^"3 
They  say  that  at  the  centre  of  his  life  man  is  a  religious  being,  anc^^a 
will,  and  does,  and  must  have  a  God.    The  Bible  alone  then  accounts 
satisfactorily  for  moral  sensibility,  religious  instinct,  and  spiritum 
desire,  as  they  exist  in  human  nature  wheresoever  found.     And  her^ 
where  all  other  theories  seem  to  fail,  the  Book  of  the  ages  plucks 
loveliest  and  greenest  laurels,  and^wears  them  as  a  wreath  of 
above  her  holy  brow.    In  all  the  ages,  and  in  this  as  every  age,  ma^^i 
needs  and  has  his  God.    Atheism  may  deny  a  God,  yet  at  once  H 

fashions  for  itself  and  worships  a  God  of  negatives  and  disbeliefcr^ft 
Materialism  may  reject  the  old  Scriptural  truth,  but  Comte  and  Bens-  an 
have  both  alike  their  Gods.     Evolution,  rejecting  the  old  Mos^s/c 
history,  utters,  as  its  latest  apology,  "  that  it  does  not  dethrone      ju 
infinite  intelligence  or  reigning  God.    Yet  in  all  these  theories  CJb 
human  soul  finds  no  sure  foundation,  no  solid  rock  on  which  to  ImaJi 
Man  needs  a  God,  and  only  in  the  possession  of  a  God  who  can  naerf 
his  spiritual  desires  and  deep  soul  quests  does  the  spiritual  in  him 
rest  in  peace  and  hope,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  that  God 
•can  be  none  other  than  the  God  of  the  Bible.    The  old  psalm  cry  if 
the  cry  of  universal  travail  and  desire ;  it  lives  in  all  the  old  specula- 
tions and  philosophies ;   its  sharp  and  ringing  cry  permeates  tta 
theories  of  men  to-day :    "  My  soul  thirsteth  for  God,  for  the  living 
God.    When  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?" 

Be  not  startled  into  fear  and  dread  and  restless  doubt  by 
problems  that  meet  you  in  your  studies,  nor  by  the  assertions  ml 
assumptions  of  science  and  philosophy,  which,  if  not  untrue,  vest 
least  unproved.    Leave  not  the  old  Book  till  you  have  found  a  bettor 
and  a  truer.  Atheism  can  offer  you  no  comfort  like  that  which  strew 
from  off  her  hopeful  pages.  Its  dreary  outlook  and  final  blank  throw  tf 
light  of  hope  upon  the  loneliness  of  death  and  the  darkness  of  ft 
tomb.    There  certainly  is  a  sense  in  which,  if  even  evolution! 
science  were  proved  and  true,  the  God  of  the  Bible  might  still  re 
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on  in  unspoiled  majesty  as  the  Author  of  the  universe,  the  Creator  of 
•H  life  and  worlds,  for  even  the  lowest  and  the  smallest  forms  of  life 
must  have  a  life-giver,  and,  in  their  way,  evidence  an  infinite  intelli- 
gence as  fully  as  does  man  as  God's  highest,  noblest  work.    And  if 
far  away  back  across  the  "  abysmal  time,"  in  these  first  forms  of 
created  life  and  being,  God  could  look  forward  to  the  work  completed 
in  complex,  wondrous,  and  majestic  man  as  he  lives  to-day,  oh,  then 
it  seems  to  gild  man's  future  with  a  bright,  glowing  hope,  for  in  the 
course  of  an  eternal  life,  whose  early  throbbings  and  pulsations  beat 
already  in  his  soul,  who  can  tell  what  man  may  yet  become?— become ; 
when  death  shall  have  thrown  off  the  last  clogs  and  hindrances  to  a 
spiritual  development  that  shall  be  man's  heritage  in  the  coming  time. 
But  for  the  present  the  old  truth  is  ours.     Creationism  seems  to  meet 
our  every  want  and  satisfy  our  intellectual  need.    We  accept  the  fact 
that  man  created  came  direct  from  God,  that  his  highest  life  is  the 
spiritual,  and  that  he  is  the  Father's  noblest  and  choicest  work. 


SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

BY   ROBEBT   BbEWIN. 

BEASONS  FOR  COMING  TO  JESUS. 

"And  the  whole  multitude  sought  to  touch  Him,  for  there  went  virtue  out  of 
Him,  and  He  healed  them  all." — Luxb  vi.  19. 

WHEN,  in  this  glorious  summer-time,  persons  leave  England  for  a 
tour  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  one  great  source  of  enjoy- 
*teQt  to  which  they  look  forward  is  that  of  seeing  the  splendid  picture 
cileries  of  the  cities  and  towns  they  will  visit,  and  of  gazing  upon 
the  best  paintings  of  the  great  masters.    One  of  these  famous  picture 
(tileries  is  distinct  from  all  the  rest  in  that,  while  it  exhibits  paintings 
v  a  large  number  of  artists,  all  the  pictures  are  about  one  great  sub- 
let—the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    If  a  painting,  however  good,  does  not 
•et  Christ  before  the  eye,  in  His  childhood,  youth,  temptation,  ministry, 
miracles,  sufferings,  death,  resurrection,  ascension,  or  intercession,  it 
ean  find  no  place  within  the  rooms  of  that  great  building.    I  have 
thought  that  we  who  preach  the  Gospel  may  take  a  hint  from  this 
picture-gallery,  and  make  it  our  great  business  to  speak  or  write  of 
.Jeans,  and  Him  crucified.    I  wish,  dear  children,  to  talk  with  you 
-Again  this  month  about  your  Saviour  and  mine,  and  particularly 
:  about  the  reasons  why  we  should  feel  encouraged  to  come  to  Him 
f  and  receive  His  great  and  tender  mercy  and  grace. 

When  He  was  on  earth,  the  Lord  Jesus  was  always  drawing  men 
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to  Himself.    I  saw  a  little  girl  the  other  day  playing  with  %  mignit 
which  someone  had  given  to  her.    It  was  only  small,  bat  it  hill 
wonderful  power  of  drawing  things  of  a  certain  kind  toward  itself,  ill 
holding  them  fast  by  the  same,  unseen,  yet  strong  influence.   J«w 
was  like  a  magnet  among  men,  and  sinners  were  everywhere  drill 
toward  Him.    I.  wrote  down  one  day  a  few  reasons  why  the  people 
came  to  Him  when  He  was  on  earth,  and  I  have  no- doubt  many  mm 
might  be  given.    Some  came  to  .Him  that  they  might  worship  Hia, 
and  make  Him  presents  of  their  richest  treasures;  others  beeus 
they  had  heard  a  great  deal  about  Him  and  desired  to  see  Him;  mi 
.others  because  their  friends  Loved  Him  and  had  persuaded  then  to 
come  to  Him*     Some  came  to  hear  His  wonderful  teaching,  otbeiito 
see  Him  work  some  miracle,  and  others  were  drawn  to  flmabyAi 
sweetness  of.  His  name.    But  there  were  many  who  -came  fork 
different  reasons  even  than  these.    For  instance,  many  oametaoMi 
they  had  great  sorrows  and  hoped  He  would  comfort  them*  or  pauM 
and  deadly  diseases  which  they  hoped  He  would  cure,  or  heavy  vk 
numerous  sins  which  they  believed  He  could  forgive.     Some  came  to 
Him  drawn  by  His  great  kindness  and  compassion,  which  ne* 
waned  or  tired,  some  by  His  great  universal  promise,  "Him  ttf 
cometh  to  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out,"  and  others  as  little  chUdrsa, 
the  thirsty,  and  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  because  they  had  ead  I  j 
special  invitation  to  come  to  Him.    Others  came  because  they  W 
tried  every  other  way  ql  obtaining  what  they  needed  a*d  Wd 
making  Him  their  last  refuge ;  and  others  because  they  had  few 
that  90  one  had  ever  come  to  Him  and  been  sent- empty  wU- 
.Others  were  drawn  to  Him  by  the  wonderful  way  in  which  HiikW 
deeds  were  wrought.    His  magnificent  works  of  mercy  wot  * 
immediate,  perfect,  and  without  charge,  even  those  who  ?0fi 
touched  Him  being  made  perfectly  whole.    And  werennet  all  *** 
,  ca^e^or  any  of  .these  .reasons,  kindly  received  by  Him  and  made  pe* 
.fcfgtly.  welcome..  And  if  we.  come  to  Jesus  drawn  by  any  of  the  •** 
jreasnns  which  may  suit  our,  case  (as  many  of  them  will),  we,  if 
.  shall  meet  the  same  loving  welcome  and  abundant  blessing-         * 
.  .But  I -want  especially  to,  pereuade  ypu  .to  come  to*  the Saviesrfc 
:.other  reasons,  wjrieh  I  Uope  you  vill  see  to  be  more  than  euftoNtt 
.  lead  you  to  do  so.  . .  ........ 

. ,  And,  first,  I  think  that  the  great  love;  of  Jesus  should  JaatLi*  to  001 
:U>  Him.  Many  of  those  who  gathered  round  the:  Saviour  on  i 
occasion  spoken  of  in  the  text,  and  pressed  toward  Him  thatfl 
.might  touch  Him,  knew  something,  of  His  love,  but  Junriittla^ 
they  know  of  it  .compared  with  what. we.  know.  *  ITha  < great » ■< 
crowning  act  of  tlie  Saviour's  lave  is  that  «i He  was.  wonnded  fir  < 
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Bgrdurions  and  braised  for  our  iniquities,"  that H  the  chastisement  of 
peace  was  upon  Huh/*  and  that  "by  His  stripes  we  are  healed." 
a  they  did  not,  could  not  know  until  long  afterwards.  But  we 
W  ft,  and  how  should  our  hearts  spring  toward  Him  who  has 
wn  us  such  great  love  !  A  gentleman  told  me  several  years  ago 
t  he  had  seen,  in  an  American  cemetery,  a  tombstone  which  stood 
the  head  of  a  soldier's  grave,  and  updn  which  were  carved  the 
da,  "  He  died  for  me."  There  is  a  touching  story  connected  with 
'gravestone.  It  was  during  the  American  War  between  the 
Ihern  and  the  Southern  States,  when  a  man  who  had  a  large 
flyttae  compelled,  by  the  casting  of  lots,  to  become  a  soldier  and 
t6  the-  war.  He  was  greatly  troubled)  and  tried  every  means  he 
4  think  of  to  avoid  being  separated  from  his  family,  perhaps  for 
;  but  all  in*  vain;  and  the  time  came"  that  he  was  about  to  say 
Mbye  to  all  he  loved.  Just  at  this  moment  a  young  man,  a  true 
id,  came  to  him  and  nobly  volunteered  to  become  his  substitute, 
afc,  "If  I  die,  no  family  will  mourn  my  death,  but  if  you  go,  and 
your  wife  Will  be  a  widow  and  your  children  fatherless."  With 
much  thankfulness  the  self-denying  offer  was  accepted  you  may 
gind,  -and  the  young  man  went  away  to  the  war.  At  the  battle  of 
)kamanga  he  fell,  and  they  carried  him  to  Nashville  to  the  hospital* 
i*  he  died.  And  one  day,  after  they  had  laid  his  lifeless  body  iii 
grave,  the  man  on  -whose  behalf  he  had  fought  and  fallen  might 
>'been  seen  kneeling  reverently  by  that  newly-made  grave,  and 
rwards  placing  in  its  position  the  stone  with  the  tender  but  appro* 
te  inscription,  "He  died  for  me."  Now  you  can  do  more  fofc 
wthan  this  man  could  do  for  his  kind  deliverer.  You  can  come 
Cm  and  thank  Him  for  His  dying  love,  and  tell  Him  how  you 
ttb  that  rich  mercy  which  enables  you  to  say,  He  "  loved  me  and 
i  Himself  for  me.''  Indeed,  the  death  of  the  Lord  Jesus  seems 
laWue  belong  to  him,  for  the- Scriptures  say,  "Ye  are  not  your 
;?^e  tfre  bought  with  a  price.''  When  the  late  Miss  Geraldind 
per  was  paying  a  visit  to  the  beautiful  city  of  Norwich,  she  took 
y  opportunity  of  winning  souls  to  Jesus.  One  day,  when  she  was 
shopping*  and  had  bought  a  new  dress  and  paid  for  it,  she  said, 
tfr lathe  young  lady  who  had  waited  upon  her,  "  You  will  not 
this  dress  and  wear  it,  and  then,  when  it  is  nearly  worn  out,  send 
>  me?  Shooked  at  such  a  suggestion,  the  young  lady  said, 
rtainly  not;  this  is  a  respectable  firm,  and  we  should  not  think  of 
g  eueh  a  thing."  Looking  tenderly  at  the  astonished  girl,  Miss 
pet  then  «aid,  t*  Jesus  has  paid  His  precious  blood  for  you  ;  have 
given  yourself  to  Him  ?  "  The  young  lady  burst  into  tears,  and 
,  *Jf o  4M  ever'spoke  to  tae  in  that  way  about  my  soul."  Let  ma 
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ask  you,  my  dear  young  friends,  should  not  the  great  love  of  Jesus  to 
you,  lead  you  at  once  to  come  to  Him,  and  give  Him  your  whok 
hearts,  which  He  has  purchased  with  His  own  blood  ? 

The  second  reason  why  we  should  come  to  Jesus  is  because  "vkxh 
§ver  will  may  come" 

The  text  says,  "  The  whole  multitude  sought  to  touch  Him  . . ► 
and  He  healed  them  all."    Whenever,  on  some  great  festival  day, 
the  Queen  drives  in  State  through  the  streets  of  a  great  city  strong 
barriers  are  placed  along  on  each  side  of  the  roadway,  and  the  peopb 
can  only  see  their  sovereign  over  the  barriers  as  she  passes  by.   That 
were  no  barriers  around  Christ  to  keep  the  people  away ;  then  a» 
none  now.    There  were  many  kinds  of  disease  and  suffering  and  m 
in  that  crowd  which  pressed  forward  to  touch  Him  as  He  passed  byr 
but  no  one  was  bidden  to  stand  back,  no  one  went  away  unblessed, 
"  He  healed  them  alL"    Blessed  Saviour  !    He  never  changes,  but* 
"  the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever."     When  the  grot 
mutiny  in  India  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  peace  was  being 
made  between  the  Government  and  the  rebels,  the  Queen  caused  I 
proclamation  to  be  made  throughout  the  rebel  provinces  that  all  who 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  come  to  certain  appointed  plaoesbf 
a  fixed  day,  should  receive  forgiveness,  with  some  exceptions.   Ah, 
these  exceptions  !     The  poor  fellows  who  knew  they  could  not  be  for- 
given, but  must  be  put  to  death,  never  came.    The  love  of  Jestf 
knows  no  exceptions,  and  the  history  of  the  coming  of  multitudes  to 
the  Saviour,  even  till  the  end  of  the  world,  shall  always  close  with 
the  words  of  the  text,  "And   he  healed  them  all."    Jesus  is  mighty 
to  save.     Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  may  cling 
to  Him,  and  He  will  save  them  every  one.    There  was  once  a  sod 
shipwreck,  in  which  a  gentleman  with  his  wife  and  child  were  obliged 
to  cast  themselves  into  the  sea,  and  struggle  to  reach  the  shore.  The 
gentleman  was  a  strong  swimmer,  and,  with  his  double  burden  ding- 
ing to  him,  he  struck  out  for  the  land.    For  a  time  he  battled  braTelj 
with  the  waves,  and  the  shore  seemed  to  draw  nearer  and  newer. 
But  at  last  his  strength  began  to  fail  and  he  felt  that,  by  the  most 
desperate  exertions,  he  was  unable  to  save  both  the  dear  ones  who 
were  holding  fast  to  him  as  their  only  hope.    If  he  attempted  to  4> 
so  both  himself  and  they  must  perish.     Which  should  he  cast  away— 
his  wife  or  his  child  ?     What  a  terrible  choice  was  that,  and  with 
what  a  sharp  pang  of  pain  did  that  loving  father  decide  to  casta! 
his  dear  child  that  he  might  save  his  wife,  which  he  did,  reaching  tfct 
shore  in  safety.    Jesus  is  not  a  Saviour  whose  strength  fails,  but  we  HI 
told  that  "  He  is  able  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  oome  unit 
God  by  Him/'    Oh,  what  millions  of  children  have  dung  to  Tfim>  anA, 
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dinging  to  Him,  have  been  borne  safely  in  His  arms  above  the  waves 
of  sickness  and  death,  and  been  brought  safely  by  Him  to  the  shores 
of  endless  life.    Will  yon  not,  then,  cling  to  Him  ? 

I  will  only  remind  yon,  in  closing  this  sermon,  of  a  third  reason 
<hat  should  be  very  powerful  in  leading  us  to  come  to  Jesus,  and  this, 
hat  we  shall  certainly  perish  if  we  refuse  to  come. 

'What  is  it  to  perish  ?  It  is  to  die  in  our  sins,  without  bright  angels 
o  smile  upon  us  as  they  wait  to  carry  us  away  from  earth ;  to  die 
rithout  the  Saviour's  glorious  presence  to  cheer  us  in  the  valley  of 
he  shadow  of  death.  It  is  to  be  turned  away  from  the  shut  door  of 
ur  Father*8  mercy,  because,  like  the  foolish  virgins,  we  are  not  ready 
rhen  the  bridegroom  comes.  To  perish  is  to  lose  the  smile  of  God, 
he  company  of  the  redeemed,  the  society  of  angels,  the  glories  of  the 
teavenly  world,  and,  with  no  ray  of  comfort  or  gleam  of  hope,  to  be 
iiiven  away  into  outer  darkness,  into  misery  and  woe,  without 
deliverance  and  without  end.  The  thought  of  this  awful  perdition 
aade  Jesus  weep  over  Jerusalem  and  say,  "  0  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
hou  that  killest  the  prophets  and  stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto 
bee,  how  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  as  a  hen 
loth  gather  her  brood  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not." 
[Luke  xii.  84.)  You,  my  dear  young  friends,  know  that  Jesus  is 
Ailing  all  of  us  to  come  to  Him  and  be  saved.  If  we  have  not  come 
&t  let  us  think  upon  His  great  love,  which  deserves  our  hearts ;  upon 
His  great  power  to  save,  which  just  suits  our  case ;  and,  if  we  need  a 
tether  spur,  let  us  remember  that  we  must  perish  if  we  do  not  come, 
tod  then  go  to  Him  at  once  and  be  made  whole. 
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THERE  are  but  few  of  us  in  this  little  island  of  Britain— not  chained 
by  poverty's  ungolden  links  to  inland  toil — who  have  not  once 
•* hast,  whether  from  distant  hilltop  or  the  yellow  sands  themselves, 
"Add  the  sea.  There  are  none  of  us  who  do  not  associate  it  with 
«to  national  glory  and  existence,  and  feel  an  interest  in  those  who 
ftfcb  their  business  in  great  waters  such  as  only  islanders  can*  A 
«*ge  proportion  of  us  have  our  homes  upon  the  brink  of  it,  beholding 
•fllhe  year  its  terrors  and  its  beauties,  and  listening  alike  to  its 
•ommer  murmur  and  its  wintry  roar.  We  all  love  to  have  some 
pictures  of  it  on  our  walls  as  well  as  in  our  memories,  and  delight  to 
netd  of  the  perils  of  those  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships  more  than 
4  any  other  human ;  experiences.  Thus  it  is  that  a  mere  statis- 
ieal  record,  such  as  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Royal  National  Life- 
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boat  Institution,  has  an  interest  for  us  which  a  whole  library  of  Blai 
Books  upon  other  matters  would  fail  to  raise.     Through  the  coiitaj 
of  our  worthy  Editor,  we  have  been  allowed  to  direct  the  attention  of 
our  readers,  not  to  the  terrible  disasters  by  which  so  much  property 
and  so  many  human  lives  are  yearly ^ sunk  in  that  mighty  sea,  whibk 
keeps  its  dread  secrets  to  itself,  but  to  deaths  by.  drowning  on  ft* 
shores  and  in  the  waters  of  the  United  Kingdom  alone— deaths,  way 
of  which  in  all  human  probability  might  have  been  prevented  if  the 
lifeboat  system  were  extended,  as  it  might  be,  and  {sustained  u  it 
should  be  by  the  liberality  of  the.  British  people,  every  one  of  whoa 
shares  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  toils  of 
our  hardy  and  fearless  sailors.    In  this  article  we  propose  to  iniite 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  history  and  the  work  of  thainoUft 
institution,  which  for  more  than  half  a  century  has  been  bravely  fight- 
ing the  "  battle  of  the  shore." 

The  Society  now  known  as  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Instituii* 
owes  its.  existence  to  a  nobleman  named  Sir  Hillary,  Bart.— a  ^noble* 
man.  who  was  not  only  a  philanthropist  but  a  hero,  one  who  not  only 
devised  liberal  things  and  carried  them  into  execution,. hat  *)*> 
personally  shared  in  the  danger  of  rescuing  life  from  the  raging  *•- 
Sir  William,  dwelling  on  the  coast- of  the  Isle  of  Man,  bad  frequently 
witnessed  the  horrors  of  shipwreck.    In  1822  he  assisted  in  Baling 
the  crew  of  the  Government  cutter  The  Vigilant,  and  other  vessels  itofc 
had  been  wrecked  in  Douglas  Bay,  and' in  the  same  yearhe  waa  j»* 
sent  at  the  total  wreck  of  His  Majesty's  brig  Racehorte,  on  IjiiJifliH** 
Point.    Afflicted  with  the  harrowing^  scenes  which  he  had  witnawA 
his  thoughts  were  led  towards  devising  a  remedy  for  an  evil  of  roc*1 
fearful  magnitude.    Accordingly,  in  1808,  he  published  a  powerful 
appeal  to  the  nation,  setting  forth  in  forcible  language  the  whole  sob' 
ject,  and  boldly  asking  whether  Englishmen  would  quietly  look  oft* 
and  see  hundreds  of  their  fellow-creatures  annually  perish  oa  tb* 
shores  of  the  United  Kingdom  when  effectual  means  ttf  rescue*  if  sof 
plied  and  properly  used,  were  within  reach.  To  this  appeal  the  paUfr 
generously  responded.    Two  members  of  Parliament,  Mr.  TbwMf 
Wilson  and  Mr.  George  Hibbert,  entered  warmly  into  the  views  & 
Sir  William  Hillary.  A  public  meeting  was  convened  in  the  "Louifli 
Tavern  "  on  the  4th  of  March,  1824,  and  at  this  meeting;  aumemsij 
attended,  and  presided  over  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  At 
Royal  National  Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Life  from  Skip- 
wreck  was  founded. 

Returning  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  Sir  William  Hillary  established* 
district  lifeboat  association,  by  which  four  lifeboats  ware  placed  1 
-different  parts  of  the  coast.  In  1825  Sir  William,  aided  byiria 
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ain,tIsaacVondy,  assisted  in  saving  sixty-two  lives  onboard  the 
f  GUsgou),  which  was  stranded  in  Douglas  Bay ;  and  in  the  same 
hey  saved  eleven  men  from  the  brig  Leopard,  and  nine  from  4he 
Fancy,  which  became  a  total  wreck.  Between  1827  and  lBSOSir 
in,  accompanied  by  his  son,  saved  many  other  live*,  bnt  he 
ularly  distinguished  himself  by  saving  in  the  lifeboat  the  whole 
twenty-two  in  number,  of  the  mail  steamer,  St.  GWpa, -which 
ecome  a  total  wreck  upon  St.  Mary's  Rock  on  the  20th  November, 

Along  with  three  other  persons  he  was  washed  overboard 
« the  wreck,  and  after  having  six  of  his  ribs  fractured  his  life 
rith  difficulty  Baved.  -  Such  was  the  "sea  king  "  who  called  into 
nee  this  noble  institution,  and  who,1  having  .served  his  genera- 
wording  to  the  will  of  God,  fell  on  sleep  unhononred  by  his 
rji  England,  who  inscribes  the  names  of  her  Wellingtons  and 
troughs  and  Nelsons  high  up  on  the  scroll  of  Fame,  has  scant 
> for  a  "storm  warrior"  like  this — a  warrior  "  who  fought  bnt 
do  bloody  brand  " — who  fought  to  save,  not  to  destroy  Hfe.  The 
of  Sir  William  has  not  been  woven  into  the  poet's  highnsounding 
.    His  deeds  have  not  been  sounded  from  the  clarion  horn  of 

No  obelisk  on  our  rock-bound  coast  reminds  the  seaman  of  his 
Land  benefactor.  Even  the  title  of  rank  which  recognised  an 
f  military -service  has  become  extinct  in  the  third  generation, 
a  Sir  David  Brewster  says  "his  fame  has  thus  became  so  tran- 
as  the  waves  which  he  breasted,  or  the  surf  which  he  braved/' 
tot. so,  Sir  David  t  .  The  day  is,  epmiag  when  ihe.  name  of  Sir 
un  Hillary  shall  be  mere  honoured  than  the  hero  of  a  hundred 
is.  In  that  day  such  a  "storm warrior"  shall  be  proclaimed  as 
ier  to  the  common  warrior,  as  the  clear  and  boundless  heavens 
)  low-eaarth  we  tread  beneath  our  feet. 

9 "  Hoys! National  Institution  for  tlie  Preservation  of  Life -from 
neck*"  <  thus  auspiciously  launched  by  Sir  William  Hillary  and 
(«nder  the  distinguished  patronage-of  His  Royal  HighnessXtaorge 
nd  which  began  its  work  of  mercy  in  1824,  was  liberally  supported 
j- the  first  years  of  its  existence.  It  was  thus  enabled  quietly 
[•ostentatiously  to  carry  out  its  professed  objects.  ~  lifeboats 
lfe»preserving  apparatus  were  provided  in  various  parts  oE  the 
,  and  sums  of  money  and  honorary  rewards  were  liberally 
»d  to  <all  who .  assisted  in  the  •  preservation  of  shipwrecked  lives, 
objects  of  the  Institution,  however,  were  not  generally- made 
hi  and  on  the.  deaths  of  its  original  promoter*  it  did 'not  receive 
ittblic  support  to  which  it  was  so  well-  entitled,  .1  -Indeed,  so  little 
at  was  manijeeted  by  the  public  in<this  Institution,  that;  crippled 
mt  of  funds,  it  seemed  as  if  it  would  have  to  suspend  its- opera- 
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tions.    From  this  culpable  apathy  the  public  were  aroused  by  the 
loss  of  the   Shields  lifeboat  in  1849,  in  which  twenty  brave  men 
perished.    The  boat,  manned  by  twenty -four  pilots,  went  out  to  the 
aid  of   the  Betsy,  of   Littlehampton,   stranded  on  the  Herd  Sand* 
There  was  a  heavy  sea  on  from  the  eastward  at  the  time,  bat  litti* 
wind,  and  a  strong  ebb  tide.     The  boat  had  reached  the  wreck,  and 
was  lying  alongside  with  her  head  to  the  eastward,  having  a  rop* 
fast  to  the  quarter,  but  the  headfast  not  properly  secured,  and  til* 
shipwrecked  men  were  about  to  descend  into  the  lifeboat,  when    * 
heavy  sea,  recoiling  from  the  bows  of  the  vessel,  lifted  the  bow  of  fcl* 
boat  and  turned  her  up  on  end,  throwing  the  whole  of  the  crew  &n< 
the  water  into  the  stern-sheets.     The  headfast  not  holding  the  boa 
drove  in  this  position  astern  of  the  vessel,  and  before  she  coclU 
recover  herself,  a  second  sea  completed  the  work  of  destruction  hy 
throwing  her  completely  over,  and   she  ultimately  drifted  on  show 
bottom  up. 

This  lamentable  accident  fairly  aroused  the  nation   from   its    in- 
difference to  the  lifeboat  work,  and  in  the  sequel  important  resuife 
to  the  cause  of  humanity  flowed  from  an  event  which   at  the  mo- 
ment was  only  thought  of  as  a  great  calamity. 

A  noble  band  of  men  at  once  formed  themselves  into  a  committee 
to  make  renewed  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  shipwrecked  sailor.  The 
Queen,  the  Prince  Consort,  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  warmly  supported  the  Institution.  In  1851,  ta 
good  sailor  Duke,  Algernon  Duke  of  Northumberland,  became  its  preo- 
dent,  and  threw  his  whole  heart  into.the  work,  which  ultimately  nude 
his  name  famous  throughout  the  world. 

On  the  re-organisation  of  the  Society  in  1850,  the  committee  under- 
took the  immediate  and  more  decided  superintendence  of  the  lifeboat 
work  on  our  coasts,  with  the  aid  of  the  local  committee  at  the  several 
branches  ;  arranged  that  the  boats  should  be  periodically  inspected  by 
their  own  officers,  while  a  fixed  scale  of  payments  to  the  coxswain  and 
crews  of  the  lifeboat  on  all  occasions  of  their  going  afloat  in  theDi 
whether  on  service  or  quarterly  exercise,  was  settled  in  addition  to  as 
annual  salary  to  the  coxswains.  Again,  a  system  of  quarterly  and 
other  reports  from  the  branches  to  the  parent  institution  was  initiated. 
Beyond  all  this,  however,  it  was  evident  that  the  first  and  mostobviotf 
step  to  take  was  to  introduce  an  improved  plan  of  lifeboat,  both*8 
regarded  external  form  and  internal  fittings. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  offered  a  prize  of  100  guineas  for  to* 
best  model  of  a  lifeboat,  together  with  a  further  like  sum  to  defray  A* 
cost  of  building  a  boat  on  the  model  chosen.  The  offer  was  freely 
responded  to  by  boat-builders  and  others  fro:n  all  parts  of  the  Unftd 
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Kingdom,  and  from  France,  Holland,  Germany,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  and  the  large  number  of  280  models  were  sent  in.  After 
devoting  six  months  to  the  examination  of  these  models,  the  committee 
decided  that  Mr.  James  Beeching,  of  Great  Yarmouth,  was  the  success- 
ful candidate  for  the  premium  offered.  Several  boats  were  built  after 
this  model,  but  the  boat  now  in  use  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  any  one 
man's  design  or  invention,  because  many  modifications  and  altera- 
tions have  been  made  upon  the  original  model  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  year  1852  the  "  Lifeboat ;  or,  Journal  of  the  National  Life- 
boat Institution,"  was  first  published  with  the  view  of  laying  before 
he  public  all  the  information  respecting  the  lifeboat  and  its  work. 

Prior  to  the  year  1889,  the  Royal  National  Institution  for  the 
Preservation  of  Life  from  Shipwreck  was  the  only  institution  for  the 
benefit  of  shipwrecked  seamen  whose  sphere  of  action  extended  over 
the  whole  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  that  year  the  valuable 
wciety  termed  the  Shipwrecked  Fishermen  and  Mariners'  Benevolent 
Society  was  founded.    That  Society,  in  addition  to  its  ordinary  work 
of  relieving  the  temporal  wants  of  shipwrecked  mariners  and  helping 
the  families  of  deceased  members,  established  a  few  lifeboat  stations 
on  the  coast,  but  in  1858  it  offerod  to  hand  them  over  to  the  Lifeboat 
Institution  with  the  funds  raised  for  their  special  support,  provided 
the  latter  would  alter  its  title,  so  as  to  prevent  any  misconception  of 
their  respective  duties.    Accordingly,  in  1854,  the  Royal  National 
Institution  for  the  Preservation  of  Life,  from  Shipwreck  agreed  to 
•Iter its  title  to  that  of  "The  Royal  National  Lifeboat  Institution, 
founded  in  1824  for   the  Preservation   of  Life  from   Shipwreck." 
Knee  then  the  two  institutions  have  worked  cordially  together — the 
°&e  in  saving  life  and  the  other  in  fostering  it  when  saved. 

In  1856  Captain  Hamilton  Fitzgerald,   R.N.,  left  a  munificent 
*8*cy  of  £10,000  to  the  Society,  and  in  no  way  restricted  its  applica- 
7*&.    This  amount  the  committee  expended  in  planting  additional 
ufcboat8  on  the  coast.     Since  then  the  Institution  has  been  liberally 
'Upported  by  the  British  public,  and  has  thus  been  able  to  pursue  its 
Steat  work  with  signal  success.     During  the  year  which  has  just 
Qbaed  the  Society  has  expended  £87,860  on  its  267  lifeboat  establish- 
"tents  on  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  in  addition  to 
^Miag  contributed  to  the  saving  of  1,041  persons  from  shipwrecks  on 
"**  coast,  for  which  service  it  granted  10  silver  medals,  17  votes  of 
«*ankg  on  vellum,  besides  pecuniary  rewards  to  the  amount  of  £4,069. 
*h*  number  of  lives  saved,  either  by  the  lifeboats  of  the  Society  or 
ty  special  exertions  for  which  it  has  granted  rewards,  since  its  forma- 
tion is  25,428,  for  which  services  92  gold  medals,  856  silver  medals, 
tod  £54,200  in  cash  have  been  paid  in  rewards. 
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But.  though  the  Lifeboat  Institution  possess**  arfieetnif  JOT  taht 
and  although  numerous  mortar  and  rocket  stations  hare  been  aetrre 
and  successful  in  saving  life,  yet  it  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  about 
1,000  lives  are  annually  lost  on  our  shores.  There  is  therefore  mow 
work  to  be  done.  And  as  the  expense  of  a  lifeboat,  its  equipment, 
transporting  carriage,  and  boat-bouse  averages  £900,  and  as  £70  mow 
a  year  are  required  to  keep  the  establishment  in  a  state  of  efficiency, 
it  is  clear  that  in  order  to  enable  the  Institution  to  maintain  their 
existing  life  fleet  in  a  state  of  efficiency,  and  to  place  a  lifeboat  on 
every  dangerous  shore,  the  Christian  public  must  add  liberally  to  its 
funds.  We  are  a  maritime  nation.  The  sea  is  our  highway  to  every 
portion  of  the  globe.  We  do  business  in  great  waters.  Our  merchant 
navy,  the  finest  on  the  ocean,  brings  our  wealth  from  afar.  Bat  the 
highway  is  perilous,  and  there  is  not  a  family  in  the  land  but  htf  ft 
friend  or  a  relative  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  hence  then 
is  not  a  family  or  an  individual  that  can  escape  from  the  obligation  of 
contributing  to  this  grand  and  noble  Institution. 

W.  France. 
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fllHE  first  interment  at  Cley- next- the- Sea  under  the  Burial  La*1 
JL  Amendment  Act,  1880,  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Whit- 
Ji onday,  when  the  body  of  Mrs.  G.  Stirges  was  interred  in  the  p»A 
churchyard.    The  first  portion  of  the  service  was  held  in  the  ft* 
Methodiqt  Chapel,  where  the  Be  v.  J.  Brown  was  assisted  by  theJto* 
W.  H.  Beeken  (Holt),  the  Rev.  J.  Hammond  (Holt),  and  the  Be*.  Wj 
Hammond,  Primitive  Methodist  Minister  (Holt),  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  mourners  and  their  friends  proceeded  to  the  ehurchyiA 
where,  the  Bev.  J,  Brown  simply  read  that  part  of  the  service  usuity 
read  at  the  graveside.   This  event  would  have  caused  but  little  «x*t* 
ment  in  .the  parish  had  it  not  been  that  the  rector,  on  Sunday  evmflfr 
*nste$4iof  preaching  a  sermon,  delivered  a  political  lecture,  in  via* 
Jota^enjounced  the  Burials  Act,  the  Liberation  Society,  and  the  Rift" 
Government,  and  declared  that  whenever  a  Nonconformist  fan** 
took  place,  the  church  door  should  be  closed,  no  bell  ahonld  be  tollA 
that  the  sexton  should  simply  "  dig  the  grave  and  elos*  the  g»*t 
but  give  no  assistance.     This  seems  to  have  been  faithfully  oarriei 
out,  for  .no  sexton  appeared  on  the  ground,  and  when  the  mom** 
left  the  churchyard,  Mr.  Brown  had  to  request  the  policeman  to  wifck 
the  grave  till  such  time  as  the  sexton  should  be  allowed  to  perfect 
his  duty  !    This  is  a  strange  comment  upon  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
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the  golden  mid,  to  preach  peatce  on  earth  and  good-will 
en.  The  following  extraordinary  letter  was  sent  by  the 
[r.  Brown  three  or  four  hours  before  the  time  fixed  for  the 

"  Cley  Rectory,  June  6, 1881. 
As  I  have  no  desire  to  cause  a  painful  scene  at  the  funeral 
nderstand  you  are  to  take  to-day,  I  send  you  by  messenger 
ion  of  my  views  on  the  subject,  which  otherwise  I  should 
on  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the  churchyard  gates. 

then  to  enter  my  most  earnest,  and  solemn  protest  against 
f  invasion  which  (I  regret  to  find)  you  are  prepared  to 
ce  and  support. 

lount  of  argument  can  alter  the  fact,  that  these  burial 
which  the  State,  yielding  to  an  agitation  of  the  most  wicked 
ipulous  character,  has  opened  to  the  use  of  Dissenters— are 
ty  of  the  Church  of  England.    • 

were  provided  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  by  the  liberality  of 
d  sons,  for  the  interment  of  the  parishioners  generally,  but 
elusive  ministrations  of  her  clergy.  Gifts  of  this  sort  ought 
giously  respected,  and  were  it  not  that  we  live  in  very 

days — when  all  the  props  which  have  added  greatness  and 
>  the  country  are  being  one  by  one  thrown  down— would  be. 
professed  teachers  of  religion  can  reconcile  the  new  Burials 
the  lessons  of  that  Holy  Book  which  they  are  supposed  to 
eir  guide,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  I  am  certain  of  one 
it  if  conscience  be  fairly  and  honestly  consulted  on  the 
iey  must  be  stung  with  humiliation  ana  shame, 
try  is  robbery,  whether  perpetrated  by  a  high-handed  abuse 
>n  the  part  of  the  State,  or  by  the  low  ruffian  who  darts  out 
nd  a  hedge  on  the  lonely  wayfarer.' 

e  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  all  who  avail  themselves  of 
st   and  unrighteous  Act  are  participators  in  an  utterly 
ile  crime,  and  in  the  sight  of  God  are  guilty  of  sin. 
sorry  to  have  to  write  thus,  but  a  sense  of  duty  forbids  my 
;  silent. — I 'am,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

"J.  G.  Blackmore,  Rector  of  Cley-next-the- Sea. 

e  Methodist  Free  Minister,  Cley-next-the-Sea. 
-I  have  only  to  add  that  as  the  ropes  and  stools,  hitherto 
all  interments,  are  the  property  of  the  Church,  your  friends 
:e  their  own  arrangements  in  these  matters.  I  cannot,  by 
lg  their  loan,  be  a  party,  even  in  the  slightest  particular,  to 
ion  of  a  grievous  wrong." 

mcich  Weekly  Press  observes : — "  We  report  in  another  column 
incident  in  connection  with  a  funeral  which  took  place  at 
r the- Sea  under  the  New  Burials  Act.  It  seems  that  a  Non- 
st  lady  was  to  be  interred  in  the  parish  churchyard.  Notice 
m  to  the  rector,  the  Bev.  T.  C.  Blackmore,  who  at  once 
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expressed  his  sense  of  the  indignity  and  impiety  of  the  proceeding. 
He  treated  his  parishioners  to  an  harangue,  in  which  he  denounced 
the  Burials  Act,  the  Liberal  Government  which  had  passed  it,  and 
the  Liberation  Society  which  had  favoured  it.  He  declared  that 
whenever  a  Nonconformist  funeral  occurred  in  the  churchyard  orer 
which  he  had  sway,  the  edifice  should  be  closed,  the  bell  should  be 
silent,  and  the  sexton  should  do  no  more  than  was  absolutely  legal 
and  necessary.  The  rector  proceeded  to  carry  out  his  new  reading  of 
the  Gospel  of  Charity.  The  result  was  that  the  sexton  was  absent 
from  the  churchyard  during  the  interment,  and  the  mourners  had  to 
request  a  policeman  to  see  that  he  properly  performed  his  duty.  Mr. 
Blackmore  had  meanwhile  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Brown,  the  Fret 
Methodist  minister,  in  which  his  wholesome  and  Christian  feelingi 
were  still  further  expressed.  Mr.  Blackmore  begged  to  enter  hit 
'  earnest  and  solemn  protest  against  the  act  of  invasion  '  which  wai 
just  being  consummated.  He  regarded  it  as  part  of  a  system  of 
4  robbery,'  and  insinuated  that  Mr.  Brown  and  his  fellow  minister! 
were  guilty  of  woful  sin  and  inconsistency.  Mr.  Blackmore  appeals 
to  Holy  Writ  in  support  of  his  own  ridiculous  bigotry,  and  to  condemn 
a  concession  which  the  most  enlightened  members  of  his  own  Chord 
and  party  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  accept.  It  is  impossible  to 
argue  with  gentlemen,  who,  like  the  rector  of  Cley,  see  in  so  moderate 
and  reasonable  a  measure  a  violation  of  the  teaching  of  the  Bible. 
Mr.  Blackmore  is  welcome  to  his  construction  of  the  "  Lessons  of 
that  Holy  Book,"  which  he  professes  to  take  as  his  guida  His  conduct, 
however,  is  far  more  suggestive  of  human  narrowness  than  of  the 
Divine  breadth  and  charity.  He  looks  upon  the  churchyard  as  the 
freehold  of  a  sect  rather  than  the  meeting  ground  where  all  difference! 
should  disappear.  Such  people  as  Mr.  Blackmore  have  their  uses, 
and  in  all  probability  do  an  excellent  work  in  their  way.  H  it  is  only 
to  show  how  far  clerical  bigotry  can  descend  in  the  attempt  to  retain 
an  unjust  privilege,  or  to  defend  an  untenable  position,  they  will  not 
have  lived  and  laboured  in  vain."  [We  are  informed  that  the 
Noricich  Mercury  (Conservative  and  Church  paper)  has  published  the 
rector's  letter,  and  also  a  very  strong  article  against  his  bigotry.— 
Editor.] 


~  It  is  glorious  enough  to  be  good,  but  more  glorious  to  be  good 
nnhonoured  and  unsung. — Wheedon. 

The  heart  is  purified  only  as  it  perceives  the  divine,  and  only  ty 
divine  aid  can  the  divine  be  perceived. — Ibid. 
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ory  of  Methodism  is  the  history  of  the  Reformation  of  the 
mth  century.  A  new  element  of  life  came  into  the  Churches, 
le  manners  and  character  of  the  nation.  Those  who  have 
i  the  progress  of  religious  thought  in  this  country  have 
oitted  this.  Isaac  Taylor  observes,  in  his  "  Wesley  and 
:  "  "  What  we  have  to  do  with  is  not  that  which  may  be 

in  heaven ;  but  that  which  is  patent  and  unquestionable, 
hat  Protestant  doctrine,  proclaimed  by  men  variously 
qualified,  did,  through  a  course  of  years,  and  wherever 
ct  the  minds  of  thousands  of  persons,  not  in  the  way  of 
xcitement,  but  effectively  and  permanently.  The  very 
9  had  been  affirmed,  from  year  to  year,  by  able  and 
-chers,  in  the  hearing  of  congregations  assenting  to  all  they 

indeed  altogether  without  effect ;  yet  with  no  such  effect 
ich  ordinarily,  if  not  invariably,  attended  the  Methodistic 

Nor,  if  we  look  beyond  the  pale  of  religious  influence, 
ivious  ministrations  of  the  same  Protestant  doctrines  taken 
is  did,  or  in  any  remarkable  manner,  of  the  untaught 
the  people — the  non-attendants  upon  public  worship — the 
illion  that  circulates  every  Sunday  around  churches  and 
Taylor  adds :  "  That  the  Methodistic  proclamation  of  the 
i  rendered  effective  by  a  Divine  Energy,  granted  at  that 
)vereign  manner,  and  in  an  unwonted  degree  "  (pp.  144-5). 
ie  views  fully  support  our  opening  statement  ? 
glad  to  find  that  we  are  once  more  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
nhe  History  of  Methodism.  By  Dr.  Stevens.  Vol.  ii.  Death 
id  to  Death  of  Wesley.  (Wesleyan  Conference  Office.), 
le  formative  period,  and  there  is  much  controversy  in  the 
3  family  of  Hills,  Toplady,  Berridge,  Benson,  Fletcher,  the 
ad  other  combatants,  are  found  in  fierce  strife.  But  with 
there  were  excellencies.  What  is  said  here  of  Augustus 
Toplady  might  fitly  apply  to  some  of  his  friends  and  foes — 
holar,  a  keen  thinker,  a  most  vigorous  though  often  as  course 
3  was  also  a  man  of  genuine  piety  and  ardent  zeal  "  (p.  29). 
pinions  are  clearly  and  impartially  given.  Those  on  the 
ion  we  have  always  thought  are  instructive  and  full  of  wise 
i,  and  not  amusing  simply,  as  some  think  them 
le    says :  "  May  I    be    permitted    to    mention    here    a 

concerning  the  brute  creation?  What  if  it  should 
e  time  of  the  General  Deliverance)  "please  the 
te  all-gracious  Creator,  to  raise  them  higher  in  the  scale 

D  D 
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of  being  ?    What  if  it  should  please  Him,  when  He  makes  na,  eqml 
to  the  angels/  to  make  them  what  we  are  now — creatures  capable  of 
God,  capable  of  knowing,  and  loving,  and  enjoying  the  Author  of  their 
being  ?  "     Wesley  believed  that  there  was  a  regular  gradation  of 
creation— from  the  animalcule  to  the  archangel ;  "  an  opinion,"  says 
Southey,  "  conBrmed  by  science  as  far  as  our  physiological  knowledge 
extends."     He  also  thought  it  probable,  as  Dr.  Stevens  states,  thai j 
jach  class  in  the  series  advances,  and  will  ever  advance,  men  taking] 
jhe  rank  of  angels,  and  brutes  the  rank  of  men,  and  eternal  progren 
and  felicity  be  thus  the  lot  of  all  saved  beings ;  an  opinion  for  .which,! 
it  is  observed  here,  we  find  no  analogy  in  our  later  palseontologicd 
diGCOveries,  for,  though  they  demonstrate  the  serial  superiority  of  tin 
organic  creation,  we  have  ascertained  no  transmutation  of  sped* 
Wesley  believed  that  beings  less  bound  than  we  by  material  or  local] 
trammels  often  intervene  in  our  sphere,  and  may  have  relations  of] 
unsuspected  intimacy  with  us.     "Certainly,"  he  said,  "it  is  as  ettj' 
for  a  spirit  to  speak  to  our  hearts  as  for  a  man  to  speak  to  our  ears." 
Evil  spirits  not  only  suggest  evil  thoughts  to  man,  but  sometime! 
inflict  physical  calamities,  as  in  the  days  of  Christ.     "  Deliver  us 
from  evil "  in  the  Lord's  Prayer,  means  in  the  Greek  the  *  Evil  One" 
It  is  noteworthy  that  this  alteration  now   appears  in   the  Revised 
Version  of  the  New  Testament.     5s. 

The  volume  before  us  of  The  Pulpit  Commentary — Numbers  (London: 
C.  Kegan  Paul  &  Co.,  Pater noster-sqn are)— is  quite  equal,  in  critical 
and  expository  matter,   to  its  predecessors.      No   one,  scholar  of 
ordinary  reader,  can  consult  it  without  benefit     Every  difficulty  tf 
carefully  examined,  and  all  the  writers,  some  of  them  eminent  mea, 
aim  at  bringing  out  the  useful,  forcibly  and  instructively.    On  tin 
Lord  opening  the  mouth  of  Balaam's  ass,  after  mentioning  the  tf* i 
theories — first,  that  the  wholo  affair  took  place  in  a  trance;  **» 
second,  that  although  Balaam  was  in  his  ordinary  senses,  he  did  vA 
really  hear  a  human  voice,  but  that  the  "  cries  "  of  the  ass  becafl*1 
intelligible  to  his  mind — it  is  said :  "  Supposing  the  miracle  to  haft 
really  occurred,  it  must  always  be  observed  that  the  words  put  into 
the   ass's  mouth  do  nothing  more  than  express  such  feelings  as  a 
docile  and  intelligent  animal  of  her  kind  would  have  actually  fett. 
That  domestic  animals,  and  especially  such  as  have  long  been  in  the 
service  of  man,  feel  surprise,  indignation,  and  grief  in  the  presence  o( 
injustice  and  ill-treatment  is  abundantly  certain.      In   many  weB- 
authenticated  cases  they  have  done  things  in  order  to  express  theK 
feelings  which  seemed  as  much  beyond  their  'irrational'  nature  asi 
they  had  spoken.    We  constantly  say  of  a  dog  or  a  horse  that  he  cai 
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•  everything  bat  6peak ;  and  why  should  it  seem  incredible  that  G  od, 
ao  has  given  the  dumb  beast  so  close  an  approximation  to  human 
sling  and  reason,  should  for  once  have  given  it  human  voice  (pp. 
>M)  ?  "     12s.  Cd.  (?) 

The  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Kingdom  of  Darkness,  By  the  Author 
"  Truth  and  Work,"  &c.  (London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton  )  48 
£03  of  preface!  It  appears  that  whi'e  he  has  written  several  books 
b  author  had  some  trouble  in  getting  this  one  published.  A 
Wisher  said  to  him,  "  *  The  Kingdom  of  God,'  no  one  will  buy  a  book 
tb  the  title  «  The  Kingdom  of  God/  "  Another  said,  "  The  world  is 
t  yet  educated  to  read  your  works."  li  Meaning/'  we  are  told,  "  not 
iritually  taught  to  feel  the  need."  He  was  also  told  "that  one 
rarian  had  ordered  four  thousand  copies  of  a  novel  just  then 
blished."  Well,  we  have  gone  through  the  book,  and  the  conclu- 
»n  to  which  we  have  come  is,  that  it  lacks  unity,  simplicity  of  plan, 
it  it  is  prolix,  discusses  very  little,  asserts  much.  Here  and  there 
jams  come,  and  the  truth  stands  out.  The  pious  writer  is  full  of 
iristian  sympathy,  and  has  great  reverence  for  revelation.  His 
lowledgo  of  the  Bible  is  most  extensive  and  accurate.  He  uses 
cts  with  some  skill  in  illustration  of  doctrines.  As  for  instance,  on 
e  theme  of  "  God  in  Creation,"  we  are  told :  "  Sir  William  Herschel 
icraght  he  could  follow  a  cluster  of  stars  in  depth  at  such  a  distance 
i  would  require  300,000  years  for  the  transmission  of  its  light.  .  .  . 
hus  the  reflection  is  forced  upon  us,  that  new  clusters  and  systems, 
hose  beaming  light  will  never  reach  our  earth,  still  throng  beyond  ; 
Qd  that  though  it  is  permitted  to  man  to  behold  the  immensity,  he 
uU  never  see  the  bounds  of  the  Creator"  (pp.  189-90).  Then  we 
fed: — "There  is  nothing  in  nature  more  remarkable  than  thecircula- 
m  of  the  blood.  In  a  healthy  subject  the  vital  fluid  is  thrown  to  the 
trihest  extremities  of  the  body  (whence  it  as  often  returns  to  tho 
eart)  seventy-two  times  in  a  minute,  which  amounts  to  more  than 
or  thousand  three  hundred  times  in  an  hour,  and  to  more  than  a 
inched  and  three  thousand  times  in  every  twenty-four  hours.1' 
.6d. 

The  Voice  of  Science  on  Temperance :  The  Voice  of  the  Pulpit  on  Temper- 
•e:  Religious  and  Educational  Aspects  of  Temperance :  The  History  of 
vsting.  Four  vols.  Is.  6d.  each.  (London  :  National  Temperance 
blication  Depot,  837,  Strand.)  Elegant,  compact,  handy.  Among 
i  numerous  contributors  there  are  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  Dr. 
munds,  Dr.  Sinclair  Paterson,  Canon  Farrar,  Canon  Wilberforce, 
I  %h&  Rev.  Dr.  B.  Maguire.  Almost  every  phase  of  temperance  is  con- 
jrcA,     We  wish  some  of  our  rich  friends  would  buy  hundreds  of 
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these  valuable  books  and  give  them  to  libraries,  Sunday-schools,  an* 
the  young.     The  teaching  of  science  in  them  is  plain  and  final,  and 
we  hesitate  not  to  say,  by  an  unprejudiced  man  must  be  accepted 
Speaking  of  the  action  of  alcohol  on  the  mind.  Dr.  Richardson,  n 
mean  authority  on  such  a  subject,  observes  :  "  From  the  moment  \ 
physiological  effect  is  produced  in  the  body  by  alcohol,  and  onwards 
so  long  as  the  effect  is  kept  up  by  the  addition  of  the  agent  to  th< 
body,  the  animal  heat,  the  nervous  control  over  the  muscles,  and  the 
independent  power  resident  in  the  muscles  themselves,  begin  and  coo* 
tinue  to  decline,  until  at  last  the  body,  cold  and  senseless,  falls  to  the 
ground,  checked  only  by  its  own  utter  helplessness,  and,  as  it  were^ 
living  death,  from  imbibing  the  last  drops  that  would  make  the  death 
absolute.    From  all  these  facts  I  reasoned  that  alcohol  could  not,  m 
any  sense,  be  scientifically  set  down  as  a  food  for  man  or  any  other 
animal ;  that  it  could  not  be  set  down  as  a  necessity  for  man  or  anr 
other  animal ;  that,  useless  as  a  food,  it  is  mischievous  as  a  luxury; 
and  that  indulged  in  as  a  luxury,  it  is  far  too  dangerous  a  destroyer 
to  be  entrusted  to  the  general  management  of  (mankind,  or  to  the 
hands  of  those  who,  because  of  its  luxurious  temptations,  fall  under 
its  power."    (The  Voice  of  Science,  p.  111.) 

Via,  Veritas,  Vita.  Discursive]  Notes  on  Preaching,  and  on  S<me 
Types  of  the  Christian  Life.  By  Presbyter.  (London :  Elliot  Stock, 
Paternoster-row.)  Contains  sage  teaching,  clearly  and  sensiUy 
expressed.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  title  had  been  in  plain 
English — the  Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.  The  author  spares  no  one, 
has  no  respect  for  long-cherished  notions,  but  faithfully  exposes  and 
denounces  whatever  he  deems  to  be  wrong.  Well  read  and  thought- 
ful, he  ably  supports  and  appositely  illustrates  his  own  views.  In- 
ferring to  Christ  and  the  people,  a  gifted  writer,  elegant,  tender, 
suggestive,  is  quoted :  "  If  He,"  says  George  Macdonald,  in  "Thomi 
Wingfield,  Curate,"  "were  to  come  again  visibly  now,  which  do  yot 
think  would  come  crowding  about  Him  in  greater  numbers— flit 
respectable  church-goers  or  the  people  from  the  slums  ?  I  do  not 
know.  I  dare  not  judge.  But  the  fact  that  the  Church  draws  so  ftf 
of  those  that  are  despised,  of  those  whom  Jesus  drew,  and  to  whom 
most  expressly  He  came,  gives  ground  for  question  as  to  how  far  tat 
Church  is  like  her  Lord.  Certainly  many  a  one  would  find  their  waj 
to  the  feet  of  the  Master  from  whom  the  respectable  church-goer,  tht 
Pharisee  of  our  time,  and  the  priest  who  stands  on  his  profession. 
would  draw  back  with  disgu8t.,,  Again  we  read:  "One  evening.* 
writes  Mr.  W.  H.  Wylie,  in  "  Thomas  Carlyle :  the  Man  and  Mfr 
Book,"  "at  a  small  literary  gathering,  a  lady  famous  for  her  'mnilia* 
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theology  was  bewailing  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews  in  not  receiving 
our  Saviour,  and  ended  her  diatribe  bj  expressing  regret  that  He  had 
not  appeared  in  our  own  time.   '  How  delighted,'  she  said,  '  we  should 
all  be  to  throw  our  doors  open  to  Him  and  to  listen  to  His  divine  pre- 
cepts !    Don't  you  think  so,  Mr.  Garlyle  ? '    Thus  appealed  to,  he 
replied,  'No,  madam,  I  don't.      I  think  that  had  He  come  very 
fashionably  dressed,  with  plenty  of  money,  and  preaching  doctrines 
palatable  to  the  higher  classes,  I  might  have  had  the  honour  of 
receiving  from  you  a  card  of  invitation,  on  the  back  of  which  would 
be  written:  To  meet  our   Saviour.     But  if  He  had  come  uttering 
His  sublime  precepts,  and  denouncing  the  Pharisees,  and  associating 
with  the  publicans  and  the  lower  orders  as  He  did,  you  would  have 
Seated  Him  much  as  the  Jews  did,  and  have  cried  out,  Take  Him 
*>  Newgate,  and  hang  Him.' "  (pp.  18-15).     Is.  6d. 

Chips.    By  the  Author  of  "  Her  Benny."    A  Story  of  Manchester 
I«ifa.    With  Original  Illustrations.      (London:   Frederick  Warne  & 
Go.)    Another  book  from  the  prolific  pen  of  our  friend  the  Bev.  Silas 
Hooking.    Like  everything  he  has  written,  here  are  scenes  from  real 
*tfe  graphically  given,  and  the  most  useful  lessons  deduced  from  them. 
The  binding  and  the  pictures  are  in  very  attractive  styles,  and  make 
i.  *he  twelve  chapters,  which  occupy  not  more  than  eighty-seven  pages, 
:  additionally  fascinating.    Is.  (?) — Echoes  from  Distant  Footfalls;  or,  Ihe 
'Origin  and  Unity  of  the  Human  Face.    By  Kev.  J.  Boyes,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
"*c.     (London :   Hodder  &  Stoughton.)       As  would  be  expected  by 
•*be  readers  of  "  Letters  to  the  Young  on  Matters  of  Science,"  which 
**e  appearing  in  our  pages,  Mr.  Boyes  pursues  his  course  steadily, 
keeping  to  the  old  lines,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  capable  of  judging,  fully 
•^staining  the  sacred  records  where  their  accuracy  may  be  questioned, 
their  doctrine  doubted.    Sir  John  Lubbock's  views  as  to  the  "  signs 
progress  discernible  among  savages  "  are  shown  to  have  no  basis  in 
,  and  Whateley's  opinion  is  confirmed,  without  any  intention  of 
"doing  so,  that  no  savage  has  been   known   to   civilise  himself. — 
•WtU  Africa:  the  Benighted  Continent  of  To-Day.     Containing  Strange 
*Sctares  of  Negro  Savage  Life.     By  T.  Austin  Bullock,   LL.D. 
Xtjondon:  Simpkin,  Marshall  &  Co.)     Necessarily  fragmentary,  but 
^Gry  instructive,  with  startling  revelations  of  the  cruelties  and  abomi- 
nations of  heathenism.    It  was  most  gratifying  to  us  to  read  the 
'  Allowing :  "  The  last  mountain  was  climbed  amid  much  danger,  and 
**0  brought  to  its  base  by  the  brave  and  resolute  missionary,  the  Bev. 
^5.  New,  who  subsequently  lost  his  valuable  life  through  the  scoundrel 
Wanderer,  called  a  chief,  who  rules  at  the  base  of  Kilimandjaro,  and 
|    *ho  ought  yet  to  be  taught  by  some  one  that  he  cannot  be  allowed  to 
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abuse  peaceable  and  good  men  with  impunity"  (p.  18).— We  force 
before  us  two  elegant  Cards  of  Membership  issued  by  the  Free  Metho- 
dist Temperance  League,  and  sold  at  our  Book-room.  Design  ml 
execution  good. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

IN  WHICH  IVY  GETS  AN  IDEA  AND  ACTS  UP03T  IT. 

"  They  knew  not  that  my  h<»art  was  torn ; 

Tbey  said  a  fever  left  me  mad, 
And  I  had  babbled  of  a  thorn, 
A  w  thtml  May,  and  pc  «ttered  bloom, 
A  well  of  tears  and  wayside  tomb — 

Alas !  'twas  all  the  lore  I  had ! "  E.  L.  Hunt. 

HOW  long  Ivy  stood  on  the  stairs  grazing  at  her  brother  she  never  knew.  Bd 
the  spell  that  had  locked  her  as  in  a  vice  of  iron  was  broken  at  tength,  i» 
with  uplifted  hands  she  rushed  towards  her  brother,  crying  "  Oh,  Fred,  F«d-~ 
The  next  moment  she  lay  senseless  and  bleeding  upon  the  floor. 

Surprised,  bewildered,  terrified,  Fred  had  sprung  to  hi*  feet  at  the  first  wusA* 
her  voice,  and  before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing  he  had  struck  her  full  in  the  w 
and  felled  her  to  the  earth. 

Let  me  pause  here  for  a  moment  and  say  a  word  for  Fred,  lest  my  readers  M* 
be  unduly  harsh  in  their  judgment  of  him.  Fred  had  no  intention  of  harming"1 
sister  when  he  came  into  the  village.  And  even  when  he  had  resolved  to  robMV 
it  was  in  the  full  belief  that  Jack  Winchester  would  not  see  her  want. 

He  had  come  back  to  Northhaven  with  heart  considerably  softened.  The  memon* 
that  clustered  round  his  early  home  were  subduing  in  their  influence,  His  nww* 
had  always  been  good  to  him,  his  father  uniformly  kind,  and  Ivy  was  *  •** 
that  any  brother  might  be  proud  of.  In  his  wanderings  from  -village  to  vttlagB* 
had  often  thought  of  her  kindness  and  patience,  and  of  her  devotion  to  little  M 
and  never  had  she  seemed  so  much  to  him,  never  had  he  realised  her  worth  to  **■» 
as  during  those  months  of  his  exile. 

He  had  come  near  the  cottage  that  he  might  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  ftoe.  *■* 
did  not  know — nor  would  he  have  owned  to  himself  if  he  had  known — kovB** 
his  heart  was  hungering  for  a  sight  of  his  sister,  for  he  had  been  very  lonely  &* 
he  went  away  from  home. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  Fred  had  no  intention  of  harming  his  sister,  andasdhefc* 
time  to  think  about  the  matter  the  blow  would  nevar  have  been  struck.  Tb»  •*" 
prise  had  been  so  sudden,  the  dread  of  recognition  and  the  horror  of  discovery  ■* 
been  so  great,  and  the  instinct  of  self-defence  so  strong,  that  before  he  wtf  •*** 
before  ho  had  time  to  think  what  ho  was  doing,  the  cruel  blow  had  been  •&**» 
and  poor  Ivy  lay  with  her  head  against  the  fender,  unconscious  of  all  that  ** 
passing  around  her. 
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ring  said  this  much  in  Fred's  defence,  we  must  stop,  for  we  can  say  no 

;  best,  he-  was  proud,  lazy,  and  selfish.    His  pride  and  idleness  had  been 

and  until  he  had  learnt  humility  and  was  content  to  earn  his  bread  by 

inly  labour,  there  seemed  little  hope  of  his  reformation. 

e  saw  what  he  had  done,  he  gathered  up  the  money  and  fled.     Coward 

as,  he  did  not  wait  to  see  what  Injury  his  sister  had  received,  and  by 

e  was  many  miles  away  from  Northhaven,  and  still  pushing  forward  as  if 

t  of  blood  were  at  his  heels. 

rj  recovered  consciousness  the  early  grey  of  the  morning  was  peeping 

le  window,  and  little  Ned  was  calling  from  the  room  above.     With  a 

>k  in  her  eyes,  Ivy  staggered  to  her  feet  and  then  dropped  into  her  chair, 

s  so  weak  she  could  scarcely  stand,  and  as  yet  she  was  utterly  unable  to 

it  had  happened. 

bo  Ned  to  be  quiet  and  that  she  would  come  to  him  directly,  she  closed 

id  tried  to  think.     But  it  was  in  vain  she  tried  to  call  to  mind  what  had 

All  she  seemed  conscious  of  was  that  something  terrible  had  transpired ; 
rror  seemed  to  hang  over  her,  while  her  head  felt  as  if  it  were  enclosed  in 

was  being  pressed  tighter  end  tighter  all  the  while. 

•  her  eyes  at  length,  she  stared  in  bewilderment  around  the  room.  On  the 
e  fender  was  a  pool  of  blood.  What  did  it  mean  ?  Had  somebody  been 
or  was  she  dreaming  ? 

e  pressed  her  hand  to  the  back  of  her  head  where  the  pain  was  most 

ar,1'  she  said,  "  what  is  the  matter  with  mc  P  Am  I  losing  my  reason,  or  am 
y,  or  what  is  it  ?  I  never  felt  like  this  before  ; "  and  rising  to  her  feet  she 
r  hands  together.     Then  she  uttered  a  low  cry,  for  she  saw  the  blood  on 

think  I  must  be  going  mad,"  she  said,  as  she  stared  around  the  room, 
noment  with  a  moan  she  dropped  again  into  her  chair,  for  she  had  caught 
e  open  drawer,  and  the  truth  flashed  across  her  mind  in  a  moment, 
the  day  one  or  two  of  the  neighbours  that  called  went  away  puzzled  and 
Ivy  was  quite  cool  and  collected,  and  yet  there  was  a  strangeness 
manner,  and  a  wild  startled  look  in  her  eyes,  that  were  altogether  unlike 
self.  She  never  made  any  allusion,  however,  to  what  had  happened,  and 
moved  every  trace  of  her  own  hurt. 

le  Ned  was  in  one  of  his  quiet  moods,  and  was  too  ill  to  take  much 
nything.  Even  the  strangeness  of  Ivy's  manner  did  not  seem  to  strike 
lay  in  a  corner  of  the  sofa  all  the  day  ;  occasionally  ho  opened  his  eyes, 
little  while  would  watch,  in  a  dreamy  kind  of  way,  his  sister  as  she 
•self  with  her  household  duties. 

*  asked  her  why  she  was  baking  so  many  cakes,  but  was  quite  satisfied 
inswer,  "  We  shall  need  them  all,  Ned."  After  that  he  closed  his  eyes, 
d  as  if  asleep  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

•ugh  Ivy  rather  surprised  Ned  with  the  number  of  cakes  she  made,  she 
petite  for  food  herself ;  once  only  she  made  an  effort  to  eat,  but  the  food 
choke  her,  and  after  that  she  made  no  further  attempt, 
day  wore  on  the  expression  in  her  eyes  became  almost  wolfish,  and  she 

every  sound  and  looked  eagerly  towards  the  door.  Now  and  then  she 
r  hand  across  her  eyes  in  a  bewildered  kind  of  way,  and  murmured  to 
But  he  will  not  come  until  to-morrow." 

Jeremiah  Swift  of  whom  she  was  thinkiug;  it  was  his  footstep  she 
ohear. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  was  no  unkind  feeling  in  her  heart  toward*  tar 
brother    Fred,    no    fear   that    he    would    come    back    and    do    her    further 
harm.     He  was  her  brother,  and  he  was  destitute,  that  was  all  her  thought  of  him, 
and  though  he  had  wronged  her  so,  robbed  her  of  her  all,  taken  away  the  one  hope 
of  her  future,  perhaps  come  between  her  and  her  brother  Ned,   yet  she  only  felt 
for  him  pity  and  grief. 

But  how  bitter  that  grief  was  no  one  could  tell.    It  seemed  as  if  it  would  de- 
prive her  of  her  reason.    She  had  known  grief  before,  bitter  and  crushing,  bat 
never  grief  like  this.    She  had  sorrowed  when  her  mother  died  as  though  her  heart 
would  break,  and  when  her  father  went  to  join  her  in  the  skies  that  bright  June 
afternoon  she  felt  as  though  she  would  never  rejoice  again.      Bat  in  each  of  then 
bitter  cups  there  was  a  honey-drop  among  the  dregs.     She  mourned  not  as  those 
without  hope  for  them  that  slept  in  Jesus,  and  she  looked  forward  to  a  time,  young 
as  she  was,  when  she  too  would  cross  the  dark  Jordan  river  and  meet  them  agtia 
in  sunny  bowers,  and  dwell  with  them  for  ever  and  ever. 

But  in  her  grief  for  Fred  there  seemed  no  drop  of  sweetness,  no  ray  of  hope. 
Could  there  be  any  future  where  they  would  meet  again  and  be  happy  once  more? 
Oh,  she  was  almost  thankful  that  her  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  did  not 
know  of  his  disgrace.  That  her  brother  was  a  robber  and  an  outcast  was  a  thought 
that  seemed  almost  intolerable. 

And  now,  since  he  had  gone,  and  taken  all  her  living,  what  was  she  to  do  ?  She 
remembered  what  Mr.  Swift  had  said  the  last  time  he  had  called.  8he  knew  thst 
he  wanted  to  get  her  little  brother  into  the  workhouse,  herself  into  service,  and  let 
the  house  to  another  man ;  and  as  the  day  wore  away  every  other  thought  wtt 
lost  in  this. 

So  painful  had  been  the  experiences  of  the  past  few  hours,  and  so  severe  the  blow 
she  had  received  in  her  head,  that  she  was  unable  to  think  calmly  or  even  intelli- 
gently on  any  subject.  In  her  anxiety  and  fear  she  began  to  invest  Mr.  Swift 
with  all  kinds  of  terrors,  and  before  the  dusk  of  evening  fell  he  seemed  to  be  a  very 
monster,  who  possessed  all  but  omnipotent  power,  and  who  was  bent  on  separating 
her  from  her  little  brother  and  never  permitting  them  to  meet  again.  *'  But  he 
will  not  come  until  to-morrow,'*  she  said  to  herself  again  and  again,  and  yet  she 
started  at  every  sound  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

Early  in  the  evening  Ned  asked  to  be  carried  up  to  bed,  and  when  Ivy  had  seem 
him  fust  asleep  she  came  down  and  locked  the  door,  and  seating  herself  in  her 
rocking-chair  she  gave  herself  up  to  the  wild  fancies  that  had  taken 
of  her. 

Slowly  the  evening  waned  and  darkened  into  night,  and  Ivy  sat  alone  in  tat 
darkness,  and  when  at  length  a  knock  came  to  the  door  she  trembled  and  tansi 
pale,  but  made  no  attempt  to  open  it.  And  the  neighbour  who  had  been  feeing 
anxious  about  Ivy,  and  had  come  to  see  how  she  was,  turned  awaj  with  a  httk 
sigh,  and  muttered  to  herself,  "Poor  child!  She* 8  not  well,  I  expect,  and  hit 
gone  to  bed  early. 

Gould  she  have  seen  Ivy  at  that  moment — seen  her  panting  like  a  hunted 
seen  the  strange,  »teely  glitter  in  her  eyes,  she  would  have  fetched  a  doctor  at 
and  called  her  neighbours  in  to  watch  by  the  stricken  girl.     Bat  she  did  not  know, 
and  so  poor  Ivy  was  left  to  her  fate. 

Hour  after  hour  Ivy  sat  staring  into  the  fire  with  wide-open  eyes,  weaving  the 
wildest  fancies,  and  torturing  herself  with  the  most  foolish  fears. 

Now  and  then  she  would  glance  uneasily  around  her  and  mutter,  *•  No,  he  wifl 
not  come  until  to-morrow." 

Once  she  went  upstairs  and  bent  over  her  little  brother,  and  listened  for  a  long 
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time  to  his  laboured  and  irregular  breathing ;  then  she  bent  down  an  J  ki*sed  him, 
and  turned  away  muttering  to  herself,  "  No,  he  shall  not  have  Ivy's  darling  Ned. 
Ivy  knows  what  she  will  do,  and  when  he  comes  to  fetch  him  won't  he  stare !  Ha ! 
ha!  won't  he  stare !"  And  she  laughed  a  strange  weird  laugh,  that  rang  out 
through  the  house,  and  sounded  almost  like  a  cry  of  pain. 

When  it  was  near  midnight  she  went  to  the  door  and  unlocked  it,  and  looked  out 
into  the  dark,  solemn  night.  Not  a  star  was  visible,  and  not  a  ray  of  light  shone 
from  any  window.  Far  out  the  tide,  which  was  at  its  lowest,  made  dreamy  music 
m  it  washed  the  pebbles  on  the  beach.  Save  for  that  no  sound  broke  the 
silence. 

"  The  night  is  favourable,"  she  said,  "  and  it  must  be  done,"  and  she  returned 
again  to  the  house.  Yet  had  anyone  been  watching  around  the  cottage  that  night 
they  would  have  seen  her  leave  it  and  return  to  it  more  than  once. 

But  long  before  the  morning  dawned  she  had  ceased  to  pass  either  in  or  out. 
And  when  the  neighbours  looked  across  in  the  light  of  the  morning's  sun  they  saw 
no  change  in  anything,  or  guessed  that  Ivy  had  spent  the  night  in  any  other  way 
than  usual. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

IN    WHICH  NOBTHHAVEN  18  GREATLY  EXCITED. 

*'  The  young  lambs  are  bleating  in  the  meadows, 

The  younjr  birds  are  chirping  in  the  neat, 
The  young  fawns  are  playing  with  the  shadows, 

The  young  flowers  *re  blowing  towards  the  west, 
Bnt  the  young,  youngr  children,  my  brothers, 

They  are  weeping  bitterly  1 
They  are  weeping  in  the  playtime  of  the  others, 

In  the  country  of  the  free."  E.  B.  Bsowvxso 

TEREMIAH  SWIFT  was  a  very  punctual  mar, and  generally  called  for  his  rent  on  the 
fJ  day  that  it  was  due.  This  punctuality  was  a  virtue  on  which  Jeremiah  greatly 
prided  himself.  Moreover,  it  left  no  excuse  to  his  tenants  for  being  unpunctual 
with  their  rent.  They  could  never  plead  that  they  did  not  know  exactly  when  he 
would  call;  for  the  moon  herself  in  her  revolutions  was  not  more  regular  than  he. 
On  the  day  the  rent  was  due  Jeremiah  would  be  there. 

It  is  true  that  six  months  ago  he  had  not  called  for  Ivy's  rent  until  the  day 
following  that  on  which  it  was  due.  But  that  was  done  on  set  purpose.  He  had 
been  as  certain  in  his  own  mind  on  that  occasion  that  the  rent  would  not  be  forth- 
coming as  he  was  certain  that  his  name  was  Jeremiah  Swift ;  and,  as  the  reader  is 
»,  was  greatly  put  out  when  he  found  that  Ivy  was  in  a  position  to  pay  the 


For  six  months  he  had  cherished  towards  Ivy  feelings  that  were  anything  but 
friendly.  To  have  had  all  his  plans  and  calculations  upset  by  what  he  termed  a 
««  minx  of  a  girl "  had  been  a  very  unpleasant  pill  for  him  to  swallow,  and  he  was 
determined  that  never  again  would  he  allow  her  twenty-four  hours'  grace  in  the 
payment  of  her  rent.     If  the  rent  was  not  paid  down  at  once  she  should  leave. 

"  I'll  stand  no  nonsense  with  her,"  he  said  to  Mrs.  Spilwick,  his  housekeeper. 

"I  wouldn't  if  I  was  you,"  said  Mrs.  Spilwick. 

"  It's  a  great  waste  of  houserooin,"  said  Mr.  Swift. 

"  No  doubt  on  it/'  said  Mrs.  Spilwick ;  *'  they  oughtn't  to  be  cooped  up  in  a  little 
2»l*oe  like  that." 

••  Little  place  like  that,"  said  Jeremiah  fiercely.     "  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean,  my  dear  master,  that  they  ought  to  have  the  run  of  the  workhouse,' ' 
Mrs.  Spilwick  humbly. 
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.    '  *  Ah,  yes,  to  be  sure, "  said  Mr.  Swift,  somewhat  mollified.  * 4  You  see,  it's 
good  room  there  also." 

44  Of  course  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Spilwiek,  •*  and  always  will  be.     I  don't  wonder-     m 
folks  calling  the  people  as  built  that  great  gaping  place  Bedlamites.*' 

44  Bedlamites  !  "  gasped  Mr.  Swift,  unable  to  utter  another  word. 

14  Such  a  waste  of  room,  you  know,  my  dear  master,"  said  Mrs.  Spilwiek  w?^^*" 
sweet  simplicity. 

44  Mrs.  Spilwiek,  you  are  a " 


44  No !  no  !  my  dear  master,"  said  Mrs.  Spilwiek,  smiling  complacently.    "  3-  nl 
not  wiser  than  other  women,  only " 

44  Wiser ! "  stammered  Mr.  Swift,  looking  as  if  he  could  devour  her. 

44  A  lot  of  women  won't  think/'  continued  Mrs.  Spilwiek.     And  as  Mr.  S 
continued  to  stare  at  her  she  went  on — 

.   44  That  girl,  I  always  says,  ought  to  be  sent  out  into  service,  and  leave  the 
to  be  taken  care.of  by  Mrs.  Squi boles." 

44  Sensible  at  last,"  grunted  Mr.  Swift. 

44  Sensible  to  the  last !  "  echoed  Mrs.  Spilwiek.     44  Well,  I  hope,  my 
I  shall  be." 

Mr.  Swift  was  about  to  make  some  uncomplimentary  reply  to  this,  but  tho 
better  of  it,  and  took  up  his  hat  and  walked  off  in  the  direction  of  Ivy's  cottag*^  . 

He  was  not  in  a  very  happy  mood.  He  rarely  was  after  a  conversation  witht.  ~k\i> 
housekeeper.  That  good  woman  had  the  knack  of  saying  the  wrong  thing  in  *fcl*« 
wrong  place,  and  yet  Mr.  Swift,  whenever  he  had  anything  on  his  mind  that  ~was 
specially  irritating,  invariably  got  into  conversation  with  Mrs.  Spilwiek;  about  it,  «%  i*i 
the  result  of  making  him  ten  times  more  irritable  than  he  was  before. 

The  cool  bracing  air  of  the  morning,  however,  soothed  him  a  little,  and  by 
time  he  reached  Ivy's  garden  gate  he  had  forgotten  all  about  Mrs.  Spilwiek, 
was  wondering  what  sort  of  reception  Ivy  would  give  him.  He  could  not  l&«3p 
thinking,  as  he  walked  leisurely  up  the  garden  path,  that  she  kept  the  place  veij 
neat  and  tidy.  The  windows  always  looked  clean.  The  brass  door-knob  was  al'waj* 
bright,  and  the  white  window-curtains  never  looked  as  though  they  vmnt<d 
wanning. 

4  4  She's  a  smart,  strong,  industrious  girl,"  he  said  to  himself ;  <(  she'd  make  a  splen- 
did general  servant,  and  it's  a  great  shame  for  her  to  waste  her  time  here  norai^ 
that  boy,  while  Mrs.  Squibbles  at  the  'ouse  has  scarce  nothing  to  do." 

Having  delivered  himself  of  this  reflection  he  approached  the  door  and  knocked 
gently  with  his  knuckles,  then  turned  his  head  and  looked  out  over  the  garden  wiiw 
waiting  for  it  to  open. 

44  Humph  !"  he  grunted,  after  waiting  what  seemed  to  him  a  very  long  tin*, 
4  girl  didn't  hear  me,  1  expect.  Ill  knock  again.  There,  she'd  hear  that  if  she  wis 
asleep  in  bed." 

And  again  Mr.  Swift  turned  his  back  on  the  door  and  waited. 

44  Wei!,"  said  he,  turning  round  at  length  and  facing  the  door,  "  I  wonder  what' 
the  meaning  of  this  ?"     Then  he  bent  down  his  ear  and  listened,  but  there  w*8  °° 
sound  of  a  movement  inside.     4i  Queer,"  he  remarked,  getting  hold  of  the  door- 
knob and  giving  it  a  twist ;  but  the  door  was  fast,  and  though  he  gave  it  two  or      |< 
three  jerks  it  would  not  yield. 

44  She's  gone  out  to  do  a  few  errands  before  the  boy  gets  up,  I  expect,'*  he  »&»*      ■£ 
length.    4 '  She'll  not  leave  him  long,  that's  certain,  so  1*11  wait  till  she  comes  luck       1 

And  Jeremiah  began  to  walk  about  the  garden,  and  to  examine  sundry  p^1 
and  young  trees  that  it  contained,  casting  furtive  glances  every  now  and  tk® 
towards  the  garden  gate  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  Ivy  return. 
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£e  grew  tired  of  this  at  length,  and  straightening  his  hack  after  a  careful  in- 

5tdon  of  an  early  flower,  he  said  to  himself,  "  Well,  this  won't  do,  it  won't  do 

ow,  it's  a  waste  of  time  to  say  the  least,  but  if  there  ain't  something  in  the  wind 

name's  not  Jeremiah  Swift.'* 

Ting  which  he  walked  to  the  window  and  peeped  through,  but  there  was  no 

&  of  life  within  the  cottage.    Then  he  walked  to  the  door  and  put  his  ear  to  the 

hole  again,  but  no  sound  broke  the  stillness. 

k  Well,"  he  said,  stroking  his  chin  reflectively,  "  I  don't  understand  this  a  bit. 

-he  girl  and  boy  are  in  the  house,  what's  the  use  of  their  hiding  ?    The  girl  has 

much  sense  to  do  a  thing  like  that.     If  they  are  not  in  the  house,  then  where 

they  ?  Suppose  they've  no  money,  there's  plenty  of  furniture  to  pay  the  rent, 
i  where  could  they  go  to  without  money,  and  what  'ud  be  the  use  of  going? 
t  what's  the  good  of  talking  about  going  P  The  boy  can't  walk,  and  he  is  too 
icate  to  be  taken  out  of  the  house,  and  I  know  the  girl  is  too  fond  of  him  to  go 
ay  without  him.  Then  where  are  they  ?  That's  what  bothers  me,  for  there  ain't 
1  sound  of  a  living  thing  inside." 

iow  muoh  longer  Jonathan  Swift  might  have  indulged  in  his  reflections  it  is 
Possible  to  say,  had  they  not  been  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  Ivy's 
Srhbours  on  the  scene. 

1  Good  morning,  Mrs.  Lukes,"  said  Jonathan,  going  to  meet  her  as  she  came 
nfiT  the  garden  path,  "  I'm  very  glad  to  see  you,  very  glad  to  see  you  indeed.  The 
*h  ia,  I'm  in  a  bit  of  a  bog.*' 

'  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Lukes,  looking  up  with  an  inquiring  glance,  for  it  was 
^triing  altogether  new  in  the  good  woman's  experience  to  be  addressed  in  so 
sully  a  manner  by  Mr.  Swift. 

'  *"es,  ma'am,  there's  a  case  here  I  can't  make  head  or  tail  of.  Now  what  do 
1  t)&ink  is  the  meaning  of  it,  Mrs.  Lukes  P  " 

Indeed,  Mr.  Swift,  I  don't  know  what  you  are  referring  to,"  said  the  woman, 
****#  more  bewildered  than  Jeremiah  himself. 

Qf  course  not,  of  course  not ;  how  stupid  of  me,  to  be  sure.  But  the  truth  is, 
&ood  woman,  I  called  here  this  morning  for  my  rent,  and  I  can't  get  in,  and  I 

t  make  anybody  hear,  and  I  can't  understand  it  at  all." 

*^\>t  make  anybody  hear?"  said  Mrs.  Lukes.     "Well,  that  is  strange,  for  if 

"^ere  out  the  little  boy  would  be  in." 

that's  just  the  thought  that  struck  me,"  said  Jeremiah. 

^  hope  the  poor  girl  is  not  too  ill  to  get  up,"  said  Mrs.  Lukes,  in  a  tone  of 
fc,|*ine  concern. 

^ut  then  the  boy  could  call  out,"  Mr.  Swift  replied. 

^e  may  be  asleep,  though,"  said  Mrs.  Lukes  ;  "  or  ill  also,  for  he  seemed  very 
*Iy  yesterday  when  I  called,  and  Ivy  had  a  strange,  queer  look  in  her  eyes." 

tiftt  then  the  neighbour  who  could  gain  no  admittance  on  the  previous  evening 
*^e  up,  and  after  Jeremiah  had  explained  to  her  the  state  of  affairs  the  three 
E>*oached  the  door  together. 
l<  Why,  look  here,"  said  Mrs.  Lukes,  "  if  this  ain't  the  doorkey  hanging  on  this 

u  So  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Davis.     "  Well,  if  this  isn't  a  strange  affair." 
The  next  minute  Jeremiah  had  inserted  the  key,  and  the  door  was  pushed  open, 
taft  inside  the  cottage  they  held  their  breath  and  listened,  but  not  a  sound  broke 
be  oppressive  utillness. 

"  What  can  it  mean  P  "  said  Mrs.  Lukes,  putting  her  hand  to  her  side  and  turning 
tie.     "  I'm  really  afraid  something  dreadful  has  happened." 
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"  Ivy  has  evidently  not  been  downstairs  thus  morning,"  said  Mrs.  Davis;  *' 
you  see  the  fire  has  not  been  lighted  or  the  hearth  swept,  or  anything  done." 

"  Perhaps  somebody's  been  and  murdered  them,  and  hanged  the  key  in  the  po^ 
as  they  went  out/'  said  Mrs.  Lukes,  who  was  evidently  disposed  to  take  ivr"1 
gloomy  view  of  the  case. 

"  That's  not  at  all  likely,"  said  Mr.  Swift,  shortly. 

Then  Mrs.  Davis  went  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  called  softly — 

"  Ivy  !  "  bnt  there  was  no  answer. 

"  Ivy ! "  a  little  louder,  but  still  silence. 

"  Ivy !  "  louder  still,  but  with  the  same  result. 

Then  Mr.  Swift  called  "  Ned  "  three  times  in  succession,  but  received  no  answ»— 

"  They're  dead,  you  may  depend  upon  it,"  said  Mrs.  Lukes. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  go  upstairs  and  see  what's  the  matter  ?  "  said  Mr.  Swift. 

"  Oh,  not  for  the  world  !  "  said  Mrs.  Lukes,  shuddering. 

"  Well,  somebody  'll  have  to  go,"  said  Jeremiah,  looking  almost  as  alarmed 
Mrs.  Lukes. 

''Perhaps  you'll  go,  Mr.  Swift  P  "  said  Mrs.  Davis. 

Thus,  appealed  to  there  was  no  help  for  it.  So  setting  his  teeth  firmly  togeth^aj 
he  mounted  the  stairs,  closely  followed  by  the  two  women. 

In  ten  minutes  or  less  they  returned  again.  The  house  was  empty.  They  seait^^ 
every  room,  every  nook  and  every  corner.  Then  they  went  out  and  searched  th 
garden,  then  the  plantation  at  the  back  of  the  house,  but  with  the  same  reasa£; 
neither  sight  nor  sign  of  Ivy  or  her  brother  could  they  obtain. 

Then  Jeremiah  left  the  women  in  charge  of  the  house  and  went  to  consult  the 
polioe,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  all  Northhaven  knew,  and  was  in  a  state  of  the  most 
painful  excitement  at  the  strange  disappearance  of  the  orphan  children. 

By  nightfall  the  village  had  been  searched  from  end  to  end,  and  every  lane  and 
field  and  plantation  had  been  scoured  for  miles  around.  The  police,  having  an  eye 
to  promotion  in  case  a  robbery  or  murder  had  been  committed,  had  set  inquiriei 
afoot  on  every  hand,  and  the  desire  among  all  the  villagers,  both  young  and  oW, 
was  to  do  something  towards  unravelling  the  painful  mystery. 

The  women  who  had  seen  Ivy  on  the  previous  day  were  eagerly  questioned,  bnt 
they  could  throw  but  little  light  on  the  subject.  Ned,  they  said,  was  very  poorly, 
in  fact  he  seemed  more  weak  and  languid  than  usual,  and  certainly  was  not  fit  to 
be  taken  out  of  the  house.  Up  to  this  point  the  testimony  of  the  two  witness 
Agreed,  but  in  relation  to  Ivy  herself  the  evidence  was  somewhat  conflicting.  Ha 
Lukes,  who  had  seen  her  early  in  the  day,  said  that  "  she  looked  as  pale  aa  * 
sheet,  and  had  a  dull,  sleepy  expression  about  the  eyes  as  though  she  had  had  a 
poor  night's  rest."  While  Mrs.  Davis,  who  had  seen  her  later  on,  declared  "that 
her  cheeks  burned  like  two  coals,  and  that  she  looked  as  wild  as  a  fox."  Both 
women,  however,  agreed  that  there  was  something  very  strange  about  her  manner, 
and  Mrs.  Davis  declared  that  she  was  afraid  Ivy  was  going  wrong  in  her  head, 
and  so  concerned  was  she  that  she  went  to  the  cottage  again  in  the  evening,  hot 
could  gain  no  admittance. 

This  was  the  substance  of  all  that  could  be  gleaned  from  Ivy's  neighbours,  aid 
as  the  day  waned  and  darkened  into  night  the  mystery  seemed  to  darken  with  it 
The  seachers  stood  in  groupp,  for  the  most  part  sad  and  dejected.    To  attempt* 
further  search  in  the  darkness  they  knew  was  useless,  and  even  if  it  were  daylight 
what  could  they  do  that  had  not  been  already  done  ?     A.  few  men,  Uncle  Jet 
among  the  rest,  continued  their  search  throughout  the  night,  but  with  no  suooeat; 
and  when  the  morning  dawned  grey  and  cold  they  returned  home  to  breakfast, 
weary  and  dispirited. 
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very  stranger  that  came  into  the  village  from  the  country  round  about  was 
**ly  questioned  as  to  whether  he  or  she  had  seen  or  heard  anything  of  the 
sing  children,  but  always  with  the  same  result,  not  a  trace  of  the  children  could 
ound  anywhere.  And  so  the  excitement  grew,  and  as  the  hours  dragged  slowly 
*&  the  suspense  became  more  and  more  painful  to  be  borne. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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MRS.  MARY  SWIRE. 
"RS.  MARY  SWIRE,  late  of  Heokmondwike,  died  at  Rinensthorpa,  near 

*  Dewsbury,  on  Whit  Monday,  June  6,  1881.      The  deceased,  who  was  sixty  - 
years  of  age,  was  born  at  Scholes,  near  Cleckheaton.  She  was  converted  under  the 
iatry  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Marsden,  the  junior  Wesleyan  preacher  in  the  Clock - 
ton  circuit  in  1839.    Her  maiden  name  was  M  iry  Law.   She  was  married  when 
Qg  to  George  Swire,  of  the  same  place  ;  he  died  about  the  year  1849,  and  left 
with  a  young  family  of  five  or  six  children,  three  of  whom  are  still  living, 
u   Swire  removed  to  Heckmondwike  in  the  year  1850,  and  when  the  United 
fchodist  Free  Church  was  built,  in  1851,  she  received  at  the  hands  of   the 
stees  the  appointment  of  chapel-keeper,  which  post  she  retained  for  the  period 
about  twenty  years,  when  her  two  sons,  who  had  grown  up  to  manhood,  pro- 
ed  her  a  home  in  the  neighbourhood.    Here  she  remained  about  five  years,  and 
n  went  to  reside  with  her  married  daughter  at  R)nensthorp9,  as  above  stated, 
1  as  there  was  no  Free  Church  at  that  place,  she  joined  the  Wesleyan  Society, 
'  she  always  considered  the  Heokmondwike  Free  Church  her  spiritual  home. 
Last  Christmas  she  went  to  Leeds,  on  a  visit  to  her  sist9r,  and  while  there  she 
s  taken  suddenly  and  seriously  ill,  from  which  affliction  she  never  recovered,  but 
er  severe  suffering  for  over  five  months,  she  expired  on  the  above-named  day. 
For  over  twenty-six  years  she  was  united  in  Church-fellowship  with  the  Free 
Jthodist  Church    of  Heokmondwike,  and  during   that  period  her  exemplary 
riatian  life  gained  for  her  much  esteem  and  many  friends. 

Hie  funeral  of  our  sister  took  place  at  the  Heckmondwike  Cemetery,  at  one 
lock,  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  June  last,  and  was  attended  by  her  own  family, 
**ge  number  of  the  members  of  our  Church  and  congregation,  and  friends  from 
tar  parte  of  the  circuit.  The  Rev.  George  Whaite  conducted  a  short  service  at 
1  house  of  her  daughter,  where  she  died.  Before  the  funeral  left,  it  was  her 
**Ul  instruction  given  many  times  during  the  last  few  months  of  her  life,  that  when 

*  died  Mr.  J.  Leadbeater,  Mr.  J.  Berry,  and  Mr.  J.  Fawoett  should  conduct  her 
fcBral  service,  and  this  instruction  was  complied  with  in  every  respect,  and  when 

*  congregation  had  assembled  in  the  Free  Church  at  Heckmondwike,  where  the 
■t  part  of  the  service  was  held,  Mr.  Fawcett  ascended  the  pulpit,  read  chapter 
r.  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  making  a  few  remarks  on  the  beautiful  ex- 
*fetjons  contained  therein ;  he  then  made  some  pointed  observations  on  the  life 
•A  character  of  our  sister  during  the  time  she  held  the  office  of  chapel-keeper,  and 
trotted  the  congregation  to  imitate  her  virtues.  Mr.  Berry  next  read  a  psalm 
pjtopriate  to  the  occasion,  and  subsequently  spoke  of  Mrs.  Swire's  life  and 
■JJieter.  The  service  was  concluded  in  the  chapel  by  the  congregation  singing 
si  62nd  hymn  in  our  hymn-book,  commencing,  ''Again  we  lift  our  voice  and  shout 
k)  solemn  lay."    The  cortege  then  prooeded  to  the  cemetery,  and  the  servioe  at 

*  grave-side  was  conducted  by  Mr.  Leadbeater,  who  commenced  by  giving  out 
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two  verses  of  the  hymn,  "  Shrinking  from  the  cold  hand  of  Death."    He  then 
delivered  an  address  on  the  uncertainty  of  life  and  the  certainty  of  death,  ▼Inch 
he  said  put  an  end  to  the  schemes  of  the  base,  the  plots  of  the  ambitious,  the  pro- 
jects of  the  visionary,  the  studies  of  the  learned ;  and  whatever  the  paths  that 
vast  congregation  took  in  the  future,  they  would  all  lead  to  the  grave.    He  also 
reminded  them  that  the  best  and  most  sure  preparation  for  death  was  the  adoption 
and  practice  of  the  Christian  religion.     This,  sister  Swire  had  experienced  for  her- 
self.    It  had  delivered  her  from  the  fear  of  death  ;  she  did  not  fear  its  pangs  and 
agonies;  she  did  not  fear  anything  in  the  eternal  future  which  follows  death;  she 
had  no  dread  of  transmigration  or  of  imprisonment  in  the  viewless  regions,  or  of 
terrible  penances  in  the  preying  flames ;  she  did  not  fear  annihilation,  the  horrible 
thought  of  a  return  to  nothingness  never  for  a  moment  entered  her  mind.    She 
expected  to  live  for  ever,  and  she  expected  to  be  happy  for  ever.     Her  prospects 
into  the  endless  future  were  prospects  of  light  and  blessedness,  for  she  was  con- 
fident  she  would  live  for  ever.     After  dropping  a  tear  into  the  silent  grave,  when 
the  benediction  was  pronounced,  the  vast  congregation  separated  to  their  respective 
homes.  J.  L. 
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Brisbane. — Ann-street  Church. — On  Friday  evening,  March  25,  the  Rev.  Edmund 
Turner  was  entertained  to  a  farewell  soiree  in  the  above  church,  prior  to  his  de- 
parture for  his  new  field  of  labour  in  Ballarat.    An  excellent  tea  was  provided  bj 
the  ladies,  and  fully  enjoyed  by  the  company  present.     About  eight  o'clock  the 
public  meeting  commenced,  the  church  being  crowded.     Mr.  C.   Fullwood  pre- 
sided.    On  and  in  front  of  the  pHtform  were  quite  a  dozen  ministers,  a  fact  itself 
testifying  to  the  kindly  esteem  which  Mr.  Turner  had  won  for  himself  during  his 
stay  in  this  city.     A'  hymn  having  been  sung,  and  prayer  offered  by  Ber.  J- 
Stewart,  the  chairman  gave  a  few  remark*  on  the  object  of  the  meeting.  The  chair, 
man  called  on  Mr.  W.  Carvosso,  who,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Turner's  Bible-class  and  the 
Sabbath  school  teachers,  presented  Mr.  Turner  with  a  testimonial  letter  and  tie 
valuable  work  "  Home's  Introduction  to  the  Holy  Scriptures"  (four  large  volume*). 
as  a  small  memento  and  recognition  of  his  kindness  and  labours  in  the  class  and 
school.     On  the  fly-leaf  of  vol.  i.  was  the  following  inscription:  "Presented to 
Rev.  Edmund  Turner,  minister  of  Ann-street   United   Methodist  Free  Chunk, 
Brisbane,  on  the  occasion  of  his  leaving  Brisbane  for  Ballarat."     The  letter  acco* 
panying  the  books  was  read  and  is  as  follows: — "  To  the  Rev.  Edmund  Turner* 
United  Methodist  Free  Church,  Ann-street,  Brisbane,  18th  March,  1881.    Rev**»d 
and  dear  Sir, — It  is  with  feelings  of  some  dsgree  of  regret  that  we  8ay*gocd#DF* 
to  you  as  our  minister,  teacher,  and  friend.     Although  this  class  has  only  been  » 
existenoe  for  a  very  short  period,  we  are  pleased  to  be  able  to  testify  that  we  hs" 
found  in  you  a  oompetent  and  experienced  leader,  and  one  who  has  been  at  all  tia* 
willing  to  direct  us  aright  in  matters  pertaining  to  our  spiritual  welfare.   Sob*  * 
our  number  will  ever  have  to  thank  God  that  He  sent  you  take  charge  of  tiiiscircn»» 
for  during  your  ministrations  here  we  were  brought  to  accept  of  Christ  as  otf 
loving  Saviour,  and  it  is  our  desire  and  earnest  prayer  that  wherever  yoorlotntfj 
be  cast  you  may  have  the  guidance,  protection, and  direction  of  that  Saviour,*** 
the  blessing  of  our  Heavenly  Father  resting  upon  you.     We  pray  alio  that  G°* 
will  bless  your  dear  partner  in  life  and  fellow-helper  in  the  oause  of  Chriflkt  *w 
that  you  may  both  live  long  to  engage  in  that  work  which  has  for  its  object  tbA  *** 
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i  our  dear  Redeemer's  kingdom.  We  may  not  as  a  class  and  teacher  meet 
it  we  trust  that,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  shall  all  meet  in  heaven.  —  Wir. 
osao,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  Ann-street  Bible-class."  On 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Turner  delivered  two  excellent  farewell  discourses,  in  his 
Tid  and  earnest  manner,  to  large  congregations,  the  church  in  the  evening 
)11  filled  with  friends  from  far  and  near,  who  had  come  to  liasen  to  their 
I  minister  probably  for  the  last  time.  The  rev.  gentleman  leaves  a  number 
s  who  will  long  remember  his  faithful,  earnest,  intelligent  ministrations, 
ner's  administration  of  church  and  circuit  affairs  has  been  characterised 
ligence,   forbearance,  and,    best   of   all,  charity.  —  Queensland  Evangelical 

?ohax  District. — The  meeting  of  this  district  washeld  iu  "Rocky Lane  Chapels 
ham,  on  Monday,  May  16.  Every  circuit  in  the  district  was  represented, 
jvotional  exercises  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Hopkins  was  elected  chairman,  and  the 
R.  Ramshaw,  secretary.  Many  of  the  circuits  are  suffering  through  com- 
depresaion,  but  there  are  encouraging  signs  of  increused  spiritual  life. 
aI  increase  six,  with  85  on  trial.  The  grants  to  dependant  circuits  were 
^d,  and  recommended  to  the  annual  assembly.  The  next  meeting  will  be 
3t.  George' 8,  Wellington  Circuit.  The  brethren,  in  a  very  hearty  manner, 
d  their  thanks  for  the  hospitality  of  the  Birmingham  friends. 

dl  South  Cracurr. — Services  in  connection  with  the  twenty-seventh 
tary  of  Hebron  Chapel,  Bcdminster,  were  held  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  17, 
ro  excellent  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Abercrombie,  of 
,  to  large  congregations.  The  collections  were  in  advance  of  last  year, 
t  of  all,  "God  was  with  us."  On  Easter  Monday  the  annual  tea  meeting 
1  in  the  chapel.    After  tea  the  chair  was  taken  by  E.  S.  Robinson,  Esq., 

gentleman  who  had  rendered  tho  friends  substantial  help  on  former 
s.  The  report,  which  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  Smith,  referred  with  thankful- 
he  past  year's  work,  to  increased  congregations,  to  a  healthy  and  working 
nong  the  members,  and  to  a  series  of  special  services  that  had  been  held 
lg  over  ie  e  weeks,  which  were  very  successful.  Mr.  J.J.  Millard  made 
ncial  statement  for  the  past  year.  It  was  a  very  satisfactory  one,  si  o  ving 
classes  in  tho  Church,  from  the  Sunday  scholars  to  the  elders,  had  been 
an  effort  to  clear  the  chapel  from  debt.  Mr.  Millard  having  announced 
>  last  £200  had  been  paid,  and  that  the  chapel  and  premises,  worth  from 
four  thousand  pounds,  were  now  entirely  free,  the  choir  and  congregation, 
&11  of  the  chairman,  united  heartily  in  singing  the  doxology,  and  some  of 
members  almost  wept  for  joy.  Tho  Revs.  R.  E.  Abercrombie,  J.  T. 
I,  and  G.  H.  Thompson,  with  Mr.  J.  Clatworthy,  delivered  stirring  ad- 

which  were  interspersed  by  selections  of  sacred  music,  ably  rendered  by 
ir,  with  organ  accompaniment  by  Mrs.  Clark. 

wall  District. — The  annual  district  meeting  was  held  at  Lostwithiel  on 
l  and  12th  of  May.  The  Rev.  W.  R.  Brown  was  unanimously  voted  to  the 
he  Rev.  T.  Lee  was  elected  secretary,  and  tho  Rev.  G.  B.  Caple  assistant 
y.  The  certificates  being  read  over  by  the  convener,  it  was  found  that  all 
uits  were  duly  represented.  The  numerical  returns  showed  that  there  are 
Listrict  4,982  members,  with  518  on  trial.  The  following  circuits  reported 
ease: — Lostwithiel  and  Bodmin,  Penzance,  Plymouth,  St.  Austell,  Redruth, 
lumb,  and  Truro ;  but  other  circuits  unfortunately  reported  a  decrease, 
lad  also  been  during  the  year  a  loss  of  642  by  removals,  withdrawals,  and 
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deaths,  making  the  net  increase  only  eighteen.    A  committee  was  appointed  to 

prepare  a  report  upon  the  spiritual  state  of  the  district,  and  among  the  suggestion! 

made  were  the  following :  — "  That  while  we  should  expect  present  results  from  the 

ordinary  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  we  should  also  encourage  well-conducted  enne- 

llstic  services,  accompanied  with  open-air  addresses,  when  practicable,  and  also 

house-to-house  visitation."    **  The  necessity  of  a  careful  and  loving  oversight  of 

those  who  become  decided  for  Christ,  and  the  vast  importance  of  at  once  bringing 

them  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Church." — "  The  great  importance  of  rendering 

the  weekly  class-meeting  interesting  and  attractive,  so  as  to  secure  the  attending 

of  both  old  and  young."     In  the  discussion  which  followed  many  other  useful  ind 

valuable  hints  were  thrown  out  by  the  representatives.    A  circular  was  read  from 

the  Connexional  Temperance  League,  and  a  resolution  passed,  recommending  the 

churches  in  the  district  to  form  temperance  organisations  and  to  join  the  League. 

It  was  also  thought  by  the  meeting  that  the  time  had  come  when  suitable  minister* 

should  be  appointed  as  district  evangelists,  and  a  resolution  to  that  effect  was  paawdr 

recommending  the  annual  assembly  to  give  the  subject  its  earnest  consideration. 

Two  candidates  for  the  ministry  were  examined  in  theology,  and  were  recommended 

— one  for  the  Theological  Institute,  and  the  other  for  circuit  work.    A  pnblio 

meeting  on  the  Wednesday  was  ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  Hendy,  of  St. 

Columb.    Excellent  addresses  wore  also  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Brown  on 

"  Family  Religion ;  "  Mr.  R.  G.  Rows  on  "  Religious  experience,  and  its  use*;" 

the  Rev.  J.  Cockin  on  "  Sunday  Schools  ;  "  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Heritage  on  "Cli» 

Meetings;  "  and  the  Rev.  J.  Hall  on  "Revivals."     The  sittings  throughout  were 

characterised  by  great  harmony  and  kindly  feeling.     It  was  decided  that  the  next 

district  meeting  should  be  held  in  Plymouth  the  second  week  in  May,  1882. 

Leeds  and  Bradford  District. — The  district  m9eting  was  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  May  11  and  12,  in  Westgate  Chapel,  Bradford.  The  Rer.  G. 
Whaite,  of  Heokmondwike,  was  elected  to  the  chair,  the  Rev.  E.  Viokridge,  secre- 
tary, the  Rev.  H.  Holgate,  minute  secretary.  There  are  twenty-eight  circuit!  in 
the  district,  all  of  which  were  duly  represented,  there  being  between  seventy  and 
eighty  brethren  present.  Two  candidates  having  been  examined,  were  duly  recom- 
mended to  the  Connexional  Committee  for  the  Institute  at  Manchester.  A  fafl 
report  of  the  numerical  and  spiritual  state  of  the  Churches  was  given  by  the  Bet.  G. 
Downing.  Thirteen  circuits  show  a  increase  of  295,  15  report  a  decrease  of  804, 
leaving  a  net  gain  in  the  year  of  91  members.  There  are  10,548  members  in  tint 
district,  with  1,135  on  trial.  Mr.  J.  Leadbeater  gave  a  very  full  account  of  tint 
chapel  property,  schools,  organs,  and  ministers'  houses,  and  also  the  result  of  th* 
census  of  attendants  at  our  places  of  worship  on  Sunday,  April  10,  the  total  lor 
the  day  being  54,998  persons,  including  the  morning,  afternoon,  and  eteniig 
services.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  question  of  our  ■*• 
sionary  operations  in  this  district,  and  report  to  the  next  meeting.  The  attentict 
of  the  brethren  was  called  to  the  claims  of  the  young  on  our  Churches,  tad  t»» 
Connexional  Committee  are  asked  to  give  a  special  column  for  Catechism.  Seteril 
grants  in  aid  were  passed.  By  invitation  the  autumnal  sitting  will  be  at  Keignky* 
In  connection  with  the  above  a  tea  and  public  meeting  were  held  in  the  chapel. 
Alderman  W.  Firth  presided.  The  Rev.  J.  Myers,  E.  D.  Cornish,  and  E.  Vfefc 
ridge,  with  Mr.  R.  Shakleton  and  Mr.  J.  Fawell,  gave  suitable  addresses. 

Liverpool  and  North  Wales  District. — The  representatives  of  this  distort 
met  for  spring  session  on  Tuesday  morning,  June  7,  in  the  Lewis-terrace  Ckapel 
Aberystwith.    After  reading  the  constitution  of  the  meeting  by  the  convener,  ik* 
Rev.  D.  G.  Edward?,  pastor,  was  voted  to  the  chair,  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Saul,  distort 
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Br,  to  the  position  of  vice-chairman.  Many  of  the  circuits  reported  favour- 
ogress,  though  some  few  had  to  lament  the  lack  of  spiritual  life  and  energy 
the  Churches.  The  schedules  from  the  various  circuits  show  the  numerical 
m  to  be  as  follows : — 24  itinerant  preachers  ;  240  local  preachers ;  237  class- 
;  members  in  society,  3,608,  increase,  35 ;  78  chapels  and  7  preaching- 
80  Sunday-schools ;  10,417  Sunday  scholars,  increase,  450 ;  1,254  Sunday- 
eachers,  an  increase  of  32.  During  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday  the  Rev.  J. 
of  North wich,  read  an  able  paper  on  "The operations  of  the  Holy  Spirit;" 
Rev.  J.  Bentley,  of  Wrexham,  read  an  instructive  paper  on  "  The  attitude 
Christian  Churches  to  intemperance.1'  Animated  discussion  followed  the 
iof  these  papers.  Three  candidates  were  recommended  for  the  itinerant 
r.  On  Monday  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Hies,  Mayor,  and  addressed  by  the  Revs.  A.  B.  Matthews,  of  Liverpool ; 
lopper,  of  Winsford ;  H.  J.  Weatherhead,  of  St.  Helen's.  On  Tuesday 
a  public  meeting  was  held,  over  which  Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  of  Liverpool,  pre- 
The  meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Revs.  J.  Batten,  of  North wich;  T. 
of  Northwich :  E.  H.  Simpson,  of  Aberystwith ;  and  Principal  Edwards, 
)f  the  University  College  of  Wales.     The  meetings  were  attended  by 

*  audiences,  and  great  interest  was  manifested  throughout  the  proceedings. 
Lowing  resolutions  were  passed  : — "  That  this  meeting  rejoices  that  the 
Mr.  John  Roberts,  M.P.,  for  closing  public- houses  in  Wales  during  the 
)f  Sunday,  has  passed  its  second  reading  by  such  a  large  majority,  and 
hat  in  the  present  session  of  Parliament  the  Bill  will  become  the  law 
Principality  of  Wales,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the 

the  Government,  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P."    Also,  "That 

ating  hopes  that  the  Government  will  soon  see  its  way  clear  to  do  some- 

m  behalf  of  higher  education  in  Wales ;  and  is  of  opinion  that  no  scheme 

effective  which  does  not   include  a  substantial  grant   to  the   University 

of  Wales  at  Aberystwith,  and  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 

fht  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  the  head  of  the  Government." 

QHB9TEB  District. — The  meeting  of  this  district  took  place  at  Morecambe, 
r  11  and  12,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Rev.  G.  Walmsley.     A  hearty 

*  was  given  to  the  Rev.  James  Roberts,  from  Jamaica,  who  was  present  as 
ir.  The  numerical  returns  showed  a  decrease  of  fifty  members ;  the  Oswald- 
Church,  which  had  been  in  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  state  for  some  time,  is 
nL  to  reunite  with  the  Acorington  Circuit.  Grants  in  aid  were  recommended  to 
iton  and  Staleybridge,  Macclesfield,  Lancaster  Circuit ;  to  Manchester  Second 
deport  Mission,  and  to  Southport  for  Birkdale  Mission.  Loans  to  chapels 
eoommended  to  Newton  Moor  (Glassop  Circuit),  and  Rishton  (Accrington 
;).  An  excellent  Sunday-school  report  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Barstow ;  90 
i  reported  19,537  scholars,  with  an  average  attendance  of  11,263  in  the  after- 

In  64  schools  1,037  scholars  were  members  of  the  Churoh,  with  367  on  trial, 
nhools  prayer-meetings  were  held  ;  in  23  schools  regular  lesson  systems  were 
d;  47  bands  of  hope  were  in  existence,  with  4,721  members.  The  chapel 
presented  by  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Green  showed  the  entire  cost  of  trust  property 
district  to  be  £186,043;  debts  still  owing,  £44,701.  There  are  33,758  sittings 
ed,  of  which  10,649  are  let.  Two  candidates  for  the  ministry  were  examined, 
used  on  to  the  Connexional  Committee. 

ronsTKR. — Lever-street  Circuit. — A  very  interesting  meeting  was  held  in  the 
faset  schoolroom  on  April  20,  18)1.  The  Rev.  George  Turner  presided,  and 
legg  (senior  superintendent),  in  an  excellent  speech,  presented  Miss  Ireland 

S  E 
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(now  Mrs.  Maoalpine)  with  a  handsome  and  costly  timepiece  on  behalf  o!  the  York-      ■  ^ 
street  teachers.    Miss  Ireland  had  been  the  teacher  of  the  senior  female  clia  lot 
several  years,  and  the  deep  affection  of  her  scholars  was  shown  in  the  gift  oi  i 
beautiful  epergne  presented  on  their  behalf  in  an  appropriate  speech  by  Mr.  Cur 
Appreciative  addressee  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Hatch  (superintendent),  C&rtman, 
Balmer,  Lewis,  and  Hall.    In  acknowledging  the  kindness  of  the  friends  Via 
Ireland  spoke  with  deep  feeling,  and  expressed  her  great  interest  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  York-street  Church  and  Sunday-school.    We  lose  an  earnest  and  derated 
worker,  and  the  best  wishes  of  the  friends  go  with  Miss  Ireland  to  Dundee,  where, 
as  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  Maoalpine,  Baptist  minister,  she  will  find  a  congenial  and 
useful  field  of  Christian  labour.    The  representatives  to  the  Manchester  Annul 
Assembly  will  not  forget  the  impressive  speech  Miss  Ireland  gave  at  the  Temperance 
meeting  in  Lever-street  Chapel.    We  may  also  state  that  recently,  at  an  adjourned  < 
quarterly  meeting,  the  Rev.  George  Turner  accepted  a  unanimous  invitation  to 
remain  in  the  circuit  a  sixth  year,  and  the  Rev.  S.  K.  Hocking  a  «*mi1tiy  invitation 
for  a  third  year. 
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OUR  ranks  in  the  Dereham  Circuit  are  being  thinned.  Some  old  soldiers  have 
lately  fought  their  last  battle,  and  have  "  come  off  more  than  conquerors.'' 
They  have  been  called  home  to  their  reward.  Thank  God,  a  few  young  recruits 
have  been  obtained  to  fill  up  the  gup.  May  they  prove  valiant  soldiers  in  Christ'* 
army.  Amongst  those  who  have  obtained  their  discharge  in  this  war  are  the  un- 
dermentioned :  —Porte*  Matthews  was  an  "old  disciple."  He  had  attained  to 
the  age  of  84,  and  was,  like  a  ripe  shock  of  corn,  safely  garnered  on  the  19th  of 
January,  1881.  He  was  brought  to  God  under  tho  preaching  of  Mr.  Oscroft,  of 
Lynn,  and  immediately  united  himself  in  fellowship  with  the  Lord's  people.  For 
many  years  he  met  in  class  at  Litoham  with  Brother  Curtis,  now  himself  a  departed 
saint,  the  fragrance  of  whose  holy  lifo  yet  lingers  in  this  circuit,  and  whose  name  it 
always  mentioned  with  respect  and  affection.  After  the  death  of  this  man  of  God 
he  met  with  Brother  Laws.  For  fifty-four  years  was  Porter  Matthews  a  member 
of  the  Church  militant.  His  life  was  quiet  and  uneventful ;  he  did  no  groat  deeds; 
never  startled  anybody  by  anything  he  said  or  did ;  but  he  lived  a  oonsUteut  file* 
He  was  seldom  absent  from  the  means  of  grace  when  he  was  able  to  attend.  A  fit 
of  paralysis  somewhat  clouded  his  reason  a  few  months  before  he  died,  buthisfsita 
in  God  was  unshaken,  and  his  spiritual  enjoyment  undiminished.  About  thief 
days  before  his  death  he  said  to  a  fellow- Christian  who  called  to  see  hfrmt  "I  am 
going  home."  These  wore  the  last  words  he  spoke  that  could  be  understood.  Nov 
he  is  "at home." — Timothy  Hooks  was,  like  Mephibosheth,  "  lame  of  his  feet," 
He  was  an  almost  helpless  cripple  from  infancy,  and  he  also  was  the  King's  sea, 
and  for  many  years  did  eat  bread  at  the  King's  table.  Like  many  more  of  the 
royal  family  of  heaven,  while  on  earth  he  lived  in  a  cottage,  and  was  "  poor,  bat 
rich,"  for  in  tho  hand  of  faith  he  firmly  held  the  title-deeds  of  "an  inheritsnoe 
reserved  in  heavon  "  for  him,  and  ho  now  inhabits  one  of  the  "  many  mansion* ''  za 
his  Father's  kingdom,  and  has  obtained  undisputed  and  everlasting  possession  of 
the  promised  inheritance.  Timothy  Hooks  was  a  good  man.  Nobody  who  knew 
him  doubted  the  genuineness  of  his  piety.  Our  little  church  at  T*fyng^nTT1>  of  wfekn 
he  was  a  member,  is  in  every  respect  the  poorer  for  his  removal.      Though  he  bad 
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scarcely  as  much  money  per  week  as  some  professing  Christians  spend  in  oigars  in 
that  length  of  time  (about  2s.  6d.),  he  gave  liberally,  regularly,  and  cheerfully  to 
the  oause  of  God.    How  many  think  they  are  too  poor  to  give  ?    How  many  of 
these  are  poor  because  they  do  not  give  ?    A  Christian  man,  who  does  give,  said  in 
my  hearing  the  other  day.  "  If  I  had  only  one  penny,  I  would  give  the  Lord  a 
farthing  of  it."     "Trust  in  the  Lord,  and  do  good;  so  shah  thou  dwell  in  the 
land,  and  verily  thou  shalt  be  fed."     Anyone  who  thus  "trusts  in  the  Lord'* 
*an    afford   to    give    something,    if    he   has    anything,    even    though    he    be 
a*    poor     as.  the    widow    who    cast    into    the    treasury    "  all    that    shn    had, 
oven    all    her   living/'      No    doubt    she    had     a    breakfast    next    morning ; 
"verily*'  she  would  be   "fed."     Timothy's  conscientious  giving  to  the  cause 
of  God  is  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  remembered,  and  imitated.    Moreover, 
lie  wan  seldom  absent  from  tho  house  of  God  when  its  doors  wero  opened  for 
public  or  private  worship,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  many  who  can  walk 
there.    This  poor  man  was  never  able  to  walk  there  ;  and  if  no  one  carried  him,  he 
would  go  on  his  hands  and  knees.    When  at  chapel  he  was  no  more  attendant ;  he 
was  a  good  hearer,  a  devout  worshipper.     He  had  a  good  appetite,  and  so  he 
generally  had  a  good  meal.      He  was  one  of  those  hearers  who  help  a  rather  poor 
preacher  to  preach  a  good  sermon.     His  n  iture  was  exoeodingly  sensitive,  and  any 
mention  of  God's  goodness  and  love,  or  reference  to  the  compassion  of  Christ,  or  re- 
minder of  the  joys  of  heaven,  would  often  excite  him  and  fill  him  with  joy.     All 
these  things  were  to  him  glorious  realities.     He  many  times  said,  with  tears  of  joy 
streaming  down  his  face,  "There  are  no  crippled  bodies  in  heaven."     His  last 
illness  was  short  in  duration.     Seizod  with  severe  pain  when  at  chapel  on  the 
Sunday,  he  had  to  be  carried  home,  and  after  about  three  weoks'  suffering,  ho  "was 
not,  for  God  took  him."     And  now  he  beholds  his  Saviour.     Ho  died  April  28, 
aged  62  years. — John  Rudd  died  May  20,  aged  65  years.     Ho  was  a  member 
of  our  interesting  Society  at  Wellingham,  and,  as  long  as  health  permitted,  was 
leader  of  the  class.   He  was  one  of  those  valuable  persons  who,  without  ostentation, 
exert  a  powerful  influence  for  good  wherever,  they  are  known.     He  was  a  great 
sufferer.    For  nearly  ten  years  he  was  unable  to  lie  in  bed,  and  was  obliged  to  sit 
night  and  day  in  his  chair  by  the  fire,  often  gasping  for  breath.     But  he  never 
murmured.     In  him  "  patience  had  her  perfect  work."    He  said  in  his  last  days, 
"I  mm  leaning  on  Jesus.     I  am  going  home."— C.  Wesley  Hoppeb. 


r,  the  beloved  wife  of  the  Rev.  T.  Hollins,  of  Helston,  died  in  the  Lord  on 
-,  the  16th  of  April,  at  the  age  of  46.  She  was  the  daughter  of  pious 
now  in  heaven,  and  had  been  a  child  of  God  twenty-eight  years.  Her 
quietly  real,  and  mostly  manifest  at  home,  for  she  was  a  tender-hearted, 
mother  and  a  faithful  wife.  During  her  sufferings  she  enjoyed  great  peace 
•through  believing,  and  expressed  her  desire  to  depart  and  bo  with  Christ.  She 
triumphed  over  her  latest  foe,  and  peacefully  departed  to  be  for  ever  with  the 

Departed,  not  dead ;  ascended  to  heaven. 
Where  fulness  of  joy  to  her  is  now  given  ; 
Where,  waiting  for  lov'd  ones  left  here  to  roam, 
She  joyously  watches  to  welcome  us  home. — T.  H. 

Ala.   Thomas  Swtndlehttbst,  of  tho  Preston  Second  Circuit,  died  in  peace  on  tho 
9th  of  June,  after  a  long  and  very  painful  affliction,  in  the  60th  year  of  Ids  ago 
He  hmd.  been  many  years  connected  with  our  Churches  in  that  town. 
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The    Methodist  CEcumenical 
Conference. 

On  Friday,  May  27,  there  was  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Executive  at  the  Centen- 
ary   Hall,    Bishopsgate-street.      Final 
arrangements  were  made  as  to  papers 
to  be  read,  the  writers,  and  the  invited 
speakers.    Five  or  six  of  oar  brethren 
have  been  requested  to  prepare  papers. 
It  is  intended  to  have,  during  the  sit- 
tings of  the  Conference,  a  union  meet- 
ing   of  Nonconformist    ministers    and 
laymen  in  Exeter  Hall.      A  business 
committee  has  been  appointed  to  sug- 
gest and  regulate  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference ;  ten  of  the  members  belong 
to  the  Eastern  section  and  ten  to   the 
Western.     A  groat  meeting  of  teachers 
and  senior  scholars  of  Sunday-schools 
will  be  held  in  Exeter  Hall.     We  may 
add  that  our    Connexional  Committee 
has  appointed  an  influential  committee 
to  obtain  the  sum  required  as  our  share 
of  liability  in  the  holding  of  the  Con- 
ference.    To  avoid  unnecessary  expense, 
this  financial  committee  will  probably 
meet  in  London  the  week  preceding  the 
Annual  Assembly. 


The  Salvation  Army  at    Exeter 
Hall. 

An  all -day  meeting  was  held  on  May 
27.  We  were  informed  that  the  attend- 
ance was  small,  morning  and  afternoon  ; 
in  the  evening,  as  we  witnessed,  the 
hall  was  crowded.  We  have  seldom 
seen  so  much  enthusiasm,  not  even  at 
political  gatherings.  Mrs.  Booth  pre- 
sided ;  on  her  left  was  her  son,  Bram- 
well  Booth,  and  on  her  right,  her  hus- 
band, and  two  of  their  daughters. 
Many  men  and  women  were  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  the  "  array,"  neat  and 
comfortable.  The  brass  band  was 
skilfully  conducted,  and  the  entire  mass 
of  people  seemed  to  join  in  the  hearty, 
joyous  singing.  Mr.  Booth  had  every- 
thing   under     his   own     control,     and 


managed  affairs  very  well.  Mr.  T.  A. 
Denny  was  one  of  the  speakers,  and,  do 
doubt,  anxious  to  accommodate  himttlf 
to  his  hearers,  he  used  expression* 
which  were  not  in  good  taste.  He 
spoke  of  "converting  people  for  ten 
shillings  each,"  and  said,  "that  is  busi- 
ness !"  Lucy  Smith,  a  good  looking, 
cheerful,  sanguine,  gipsy  girl,  sang  t 
ballad  with  great  effect  Her  voice  was 
tender,  clear,  and  most  agreeable  in  the 
varied  tones.  We  preferred  her  singing 
to  her  speaking.  But  what  she  did  say 
was  well  said ;  her  manner  was  most 
animated,  and  now  and  then  there  were 
the  charms  of  an  unstudied  eloquence, 
not  easy  to  resist.  We  have  never  seen 
greater  excitement,  but  there  was  no 
disorder,  nothing  reprehensible.  It  was 
evident  that  by  far  the  majority  present 
were  working  people,  and  their  conduct 
was  most  admirable.  We  thoaght  it  * 
great  mistake  not  closing  the  meeting 
till  a  late  hour,  when  many  hundreds  of 
young  persons  would  find  themselves  ft 
the  dangerous  streets  of  London,  and 
some  of  them  several  miles  from  their 
homes. 


Rev.  Joseph  Cook. 

Thkee  have  been  few  men  that  hate 
had  the  great  reputation — far  spread- 
that  Mr.  Cook  has  acquired.  But  tbt 
explanation  is  not  difficult  to  find* 
Not  only  does  he  reason  as  a  man  and 
feel  as  a  Christian,  but  he  has  unasoal 
powers  of  thought  and  expression.  H' 
has  not  the  refined,  delicate  aspect  a 
scholar  is  supposed  to  have.  He  is  tall 
and  stout,  with  very  large  head  and 
face.  When  he  cornea  to  the  front  of 
the  platform  he  has  the  bearing  of  * 
man  of  decision  and  courage ;  there  tf 
no  hesitating  step,  no  side  glances.  H* 
stands  before  his  audience  erect  *•» 
resolute,  ready,  eager  for  combat  H& 
voice  is  thick,  and,  as  he  proceeds,  fid* 
and  excessive  emphasis  coneiderablf 
diminishes  the  attraction  of  what  W 
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an  to  be  full,  wants  to 
t  delay  all  that  is  in 
not  curb  himself,  will 
He  has  entered  on  the 
Ls  to  complete  it  in  the 
j  time.  The  physical 
great.  He  has  hardly 
.  From  the  beginning 
t  fervid,  sometimes  im- 
iys  solemnly  earnest, 
^positions  cautiously 
ttions  the  most  appo- 
of  nerve  and  beauty 
and  fancy,  come  from 
w  in  succession  so  un- 
pid,  that  the  hearer  is 
o  argument  in  the  midst 
$•  excitement.  We  heard 
Hall,  Tuesday  evening, 
place  was  not  more  than 
lpied,  but  the  audience 
ras  seen  in  subdued  and 
neanour.  The  subject 
Hope,  or  Repentance 
In  answer  to  the  ques- 
g  will  sin  continue  r"  he 

fit  we  have  sitting  on  this 
hree  men  distinguished 
:haracter — say  Dr.  Chal- 
ice Albert,  and  George 
■uppose  that  at  the  other 
we  have  three  men  dis- 
baseness  of  character — 
ird  III.,  and  the  Ameri- 
t.  I  do  not  know  that 
is  as  bad  as  Shakespeare 
to  be,  but  he  will  serve 
on  as  one  whose  charac- 
ineated  in  letters  of  fire 
dramatist.  Those  three 
*dom  of  will,  and  these 
are  yet  free  agents.  It 
these  three  yonder  to 
wsible  for  these  three  to 
5.  Neither  those  three 
ie  three  here  are  under 
et  we  are  accustomed  to 
t  probable  that  the  men 
isiorm  themselves  into  a 
that  of  the  three  here, 

not  probable  that  the 
debase  themselves  so  as 
tl  brethren  of  the  three 
o  accustomed  to  say,  not 
itv  governs  these  cases, 

is  a  certainty  in  the 


cases.  We  distinguish  between  cer- 
tainty and  necessity  in  all  our  practical 
reasonings.  We  do  not  affirm,  con- 
cerning the  three  yonder,  that  they  can- 
not go  back  over  the  brink  they  seem  to 
have  passed.  Retaining  freedom,  they 
yet  have  gone  over  the  brink  ;  and,  al- 
though they  can,  it  is  probable  that 
they  will  not  reform.  These  men  can 
go  over  the  brink,  but  although  they 
can,  we  think  it  tolerably  certain  they 
will  not 

"These  six  men  are  not  myths; 
they  are  indisputable  facts,  illustrating 
whole  ranges  of  facts  in  our  ordinary 
human  experience.  Multitudes  of 
national  proverbs  speak  of  the  invUracy 
of  sin ;  and  out  of  its  inveteracy  does 
not  easily  arise  its  evanescence.  Out  of 
the  prolonged  love  of  what  God  hates, 
and  the  prolonged  hate  of  what  God 
loves,  comes  the  inveteracy  of  this  love 
or  hate ;  and  inveteracy  may  lead  to 
permanence.  And  is  it  not  possible  that 
this  tendency,  which  is  so  clearly  re- 
vealed here,  may  go  on,  and  that  the 
character  at  last,  without  losing  free- 
dom, may  attain  a  fixity  on  the  good  or 
the  bad  side  P  Surely  we  see  a  tendency 
towards  that  condition  here.  It  is  one 
of  the  indisputable  facts  of  human 
nature  that  character  does  tend  to  a 
final  permanence ;  but  if  so,  what  have 
we  to  say  concerning  the  next  world  P  " 

And  further  on  he  remarked : — 

"The  ability  to  repent  remains  al- 
ways with  the  lost ;  but  the  ability  and 
the  willingness  are  two  different  things, 
and  when  you  have  proved  the  ability 
you  have  not  proved  the  willingness. 
Satan  has  freedom  of  will,  and  yet  we 
do  not  expect  that  he  will  repent. 
Read  your  Revised  version  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer—*  Bring  us  not  into  temptation, 
but  deliver  us  from  the  Evil  One.'  You 
do  not  like  this  new  phrase  in  the  trans- 
lation. That  is  no  part  of  my  business, 
but  such  is  the  Grewk.  This  is  the  out- 
come of  scholarly  investigation ;  and, 
as  the  revered  teachers  on  my  right  and 
left  well  know,  this  is  the  true  sense  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer. 

*  *  Look  at  Milton's  Satan:  he  has 
made  evil  his  good ;  and  though  vou 
may  say  Milton  is  only  a  poet,  he  is  a 
classical  poet,  and  if  he  had  incorrectly 
delineated  human  nature,  you  would  not 
call  him  a  classic.  His  great  Doeni  stands 
the  test  of  criticism  because  it  is  written 
in  a  way  which  is  faithful  to  the  facts 
we  know  concerning  man's  nature.  It 
is  not  an  improper  picture  to  present — 
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Satan  making  evil  his  good,  and  yet  I 
retaining  freedom.  Satan  has  done 
this,  and  we  think  Milton  is  perfectly 
sound  in  his  delineation— not  contra- 
dicting the  fundamental  principles  of 
human  nature.  I  appeal  to  this  classi- 
cal poem  in  proof  of  the  fact  that  a 
soul  may  retain  perfect  freedom  of  will, 
and  yet  make  evil  its  good." 
He  closed  with  these  words : — 
Whittier  has  grown  wiser  as  the  mel- 
ow  light  of  bia  searchingly  devout 
advanced  years  has  Irradiated  his  life, 
and  been  made  to  glow  and  burn  in  tin 
later  poems  of  our  A  merican  saint.  You 
will  read  in  them  words  with  which  I 
will  venture  to  summarise  this  whole 
discussion— wordB  which  J  consider  to 
be  a  fair  statement  of  the  doctrine  of 
final  permanence  of  moral  character — 
words  which  sre  as  tender  as  they  are 
■tern — words  which  I  hold  areas  biblical 
as  they  are  scientific  :  — 


No  force  Divine  oan  love  compel ; 
And  though  the  song  of  sins  forgiven, 

Hay  sound  through  lowest  hell, 
The  sweet  persuasion  of  his  voice 

Respects  thy  sanctity  of  will ; 
He  givoth  light— thou  hast  thy  choice 

To  walk  In  darkness  still. 

Forever  round  the  mercy  seat 

The  guiding  lights  of  Lore  shall  bum  ; 
But  what  if,  habit-bound,  thy  feet 

Shall  lack  the  will  to  turn  ? 


fail; 

And  thou  a  willing  captive  be, 
Thyself  thine  own  dark  jail  f" 
Such  is  the  doctrine  of  Eternal  Sin  as 

the  basis  of   the   doctrine  of   Eternal 

Punishment. 


The  Rev.  W.  Hay  M.  H.  Aitken,  in 
an  Address  to  Christians,  observes : — 

One  man  may  find  it  a  far  more  diffi- 
cult thing  to  sive  a  tenth  of  his  inoome 
than  it  would  be  for  another  man  to 
gfve  a  half.  Here  is  a  poor  labouring 
man  who  earns  £50  a  year.  Out  of  that 
he  has  to  support  a  wife  and,  say,  four 
or  five  children.  Rentsurehigh,  and  so 
are   prices;     expenses    """ 


culty  to  make  both  ends  mast.  Swh  t 
man  may  possibly  give  a  tenth  of  illhe 
possess©"  to  the  Lord  (I  do  not  belie" 
he  would  bo  the  poorer  foijh),  but  wrehf 
to  do  so  he  would  be  giving  s  gnatded 
more  in  proportion  to  bia  mean*  sad  is 
circumstances  than  the  man  wfenas  io- 
come  may  stand  at  £50,000  a  year  soak 
be  doing  if  he  gave  £i 0.000  out  of  tin 
'  i  say  thatthepnn? 


of  a 


n  the  o 


actual  ti"H«hip  and  tree  atU- 
denial  than  the  giving  of  so  Urge  i  pro- 
portion as  four-fifths  in  the  other. 

As  Christians,  we  are  raised  to  tta 
level  of  the  law  of  liberty,  and  thereto 
we  shall  consider  not  what  tw  an  tun* 
to  g  iec  by  any  ancient  edict,  bstvW 
«w  way  givt  in  proportion  to  thaaaMat 
of  stewardship  God  has  entrusted  a> 
with,  and  the  circumstance*  by  waits 
we  are  surrounded.  The  real  Chrisusi 
ia  not  to  think  he  has  disohsrgei  £• 
□hums  of  God  upon  him.  in  this  naptst 
when  he  has  paid  a  paltry  tenth.  M> 
all  belongs  to  the  Lord.  I  _  know  & 
does  not  grudge  me  the  enjoyment  i 
the  good  things  of  this  life  in  modera- 
tion and  thankfulness.  He  doeaaotall 
i  to  lead  the  life  of  i 
an  must  decide  for  h 

is  consistent  with  hii  _. 

faith  to  spend  upon  himself,  or  nUkst 
how  HttU  it  is  passible  to  spend  wibW 
"   '■  might  injnn  I 


doing  anything  that 

usefulness  or  militate  against  the  j> 
'   fiuenco  which,  as  a  man,  he  is  intandis 

to  oierciso  upon  his  fellsw-mei  * 
I  aocielT.    For  we  have  to  hear  in  aw* 

that  anything  that  savours  of  asniaan 
!  poverty  and  ostentatious  ascetioim  wl 
i  necessarily  bo  repellant  to  the  nsiatsi 

and  not  improper  instincts  of  jamfcaA, 

and  will  lead  men  to  look  upon  ChnV 
i    tianity  with  aversion  as  thfl  oueaj  of"* 

the  amenities  of  civilised  society.  *• 
'   have  to  take  this  into  conaideraaoi  i» 

our  decision  upon  such  matters,  aadb** 

ware   of   laying    down  hard  and  M> 

anmptuary  laws  for  other  people,  oarf* 

for  ourselves. 


The  Ritualistic  Demand  for  Tofc- 

A  lsttre  of  the  Rev.  J.  Bardsvf. 
Vicar  of  Bradford,  appearing  in  w> 
Eecard,  contains  the  following : — 

Are  we  to  allow  a  doctrine  to  beijw- 
bolised  which  is  not  toe  oootria*  of  tat 
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gland  ?  It  is  bad  enough 
be  taught  in  our  pulpits, 
ergymen's  words  are  not 
it  Church ;  but  that  forma 
Id  be  given  to  vestments 
hich  symbolise  the  Sacri- 
.ss,  is,  I  trust,  a  proposal 
e  seriously  entertained  by 
f  sanctioned,  I  believe  it 
be  the  precursor  to  the 
blishment  and  disruption 
i  of  England.  You  are 
it  tho  imprisonment  of 
)lamciess  lives.  There  are 
;  be  aware,  vast  multitudes 
rho  are  <( shocked"  that 
ave  been  allowed  for  so 
>  retain  their  position  as 

tho  Church  of  England 
he  work  of  the  Church  of 
they    will  still    be  more 

attempt  now  being  made 
sanction  for  these  Roman- 
eir  practices  should  be 
success. 


Revised  Version. 

that   before   the    New 
New  Testament  was  ready 
i  the  orders  received  for  it 
Warehouse  alone  were  in 
llion,  and  that  the  orders 
rived  since  that  date  are 
ing  the  total  up  to  two 
fact,  on  tho  Thursday  a  no. 
1©  was  posted  in  the  Oxford 
•  the  effect  that  no  orders 
toould  be  supplied  that  were 
>rior  to  the  end  of  April, 
of  the  copies  ordered  com- 
tediately    after    the    clock 
e   on  Monday  night,  and 
on  till    late    on   Tuesday 
ernoster  Row  being  blocked 
nd-carts  of   "the  trade," 
Is  of  hungry'4  collectors." 


Bradlaugh  Case, 
ng    letter   has   been 


ad 


t,* 


e  editor  of  the  Christian  : — 

«tian  Friend, —  I  trust  you 
be  liberty  I  take  in  expreMs- 
from  your    views  ou    the 


Bradlaugh  difficulty,  especially  aa  stated 
in  the  Christian  for  the  19th  inst.  You 
may  be  sure  that  I  disapprove  of  his 
opinions  on  religious  subjects  as  de- 
cidedly as  anyone  ;  I  also  extremely  re- 
gret the  action  of  the  Northampton 
electors;  but  when  they  had  returned 
him,  I  consider  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  allowed  to  take  his  seat,  for  reasons 
given  below. 

I  think  that,  to  say  the  least,  you 
greatly  exaggerate  the  importance   of 
the  incident.    There  is  little  or  no  doubt  • 
that  there  are  other  atheists  in  Patlia-  • 
ment,  also  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
no  difficulty  would  have  been  made  if 
Bradlaugh  had  quietly  taken  the  oath 
along  with  othere  after  the  general  elec- 
tion.   The  supposed  ease  of  a  woman* 
being  returned  is  quite  beside  the  mark  ;  •> 
that  would  be  dearly  contrary  to  lawr  - 
and  no  returning  officer  could  accept 
such  a  nomination.    That  the  electiom 
of  Bradlaugh  was  not  illegal  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  no  petition  was  pre- 
sented against  his  return,  as  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  done,  and  must  have  ■ 
been  successful,  if  the  election  had  been, 
illegal.    For  these  reasons  it  is  evident* 
that  his  admission  now  would  not  "re- 
verse the  foundation  principle  of  our 
Government,"  nor  introduce  any  new 
principle. 

Nor  do  I  see  that  anything  short  of  aa . 
Act  erasing  all  reference  to  God  in 
Government  titles  and  documents  would 
destroy  our  national  recognition  of  him 
as  the  highest  Ruler.  As  our  Lord  has 
forbidden  oaths,  I  cannot  unite  in  your 
approval  of  their  use.  Do  you  imagine, 
that  every  M.P.  "  rules  in  the  fear  of 
God  "  ?  or  would  you  exact  from  every 
candidate  a  declaration  that  he  would 
do  so  P  If  it  were  required,  do  you  sup- 
pose that  it  would  be  always  sincerely 
made  and  observed  ?  To  ask  it  would  be- 
tempting  many  candidates  to  break  the 
Third  Commandment.  If  you  answer 
these  questions  in  the  negative,  your 
argument  about  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God  comes  to  nothing ;  if  in  the  affirma- 
tive, in  order  to  be  consistent,  you 
must  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  law 
enacted  in  one  of  the  early  American 
colonies,  denying  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  to  any  not  Church  members. 
How  such  a  plan  worked  we  need 
scarcely  refer  to  history  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain. 

The  conflict  is  now  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  constituencies,  and  is  a 
serious  constitutional  question.    There 
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is  no  law  in  existenoe  excluding  even 
avowed  atheists  from  Parliament.  Do 
70a  want  a  new  test  to  be  established, 
after  all  our  experience  of  how  religious 
tests  practically  work,  degrading  holy 
things,  permitting  those  to  pass  who 
will  make  an  insincere  declaration,  and 
excluding  those  who  are  candid  and 
truthful?  Any  legal  disqualification 
must  necessarily  be  strictly  defined,  and 
I  do  not  think  any  can  be  contrived 
which  would  be  effectual  in  the  exclusion 
of  atheists.  I  cordially  agree  with  you 
that  Bradlaugh  lies  under  a  very  serious 
moral  disqualification,  but,  unhappily, 
the  electors  of  Northampton  think  other- 
wise. It  is  well  to  remember  also  that 
he  was  one  of  the  firstpublicly  to  de- 
nounce the  Afghan  War,  which  was 
supported  by  many  making  high  pro- 
fessions of  religion. 

Having  watched  the  oourse  of  North- 
ampton elections  for  years,  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  Bradlaugh  would  be 
returned  eventually,  unless  some  un- 
foreseen accident  arose ;  and  I  have  in- 
curred odium  with  other  Liberals  here 
by  protesting  against  a  Liberal  Associa- 
tion inviting  him  to  give  a  political 
lecture,  although  he  never  introduces 
his  infidel  notions  on  a  political  occasion. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  he  remained 
studiously  silent  when  religious  topics 
were  under  discussion.  The  opposition 
made  to  his  sitting  in  Parliament  has 
immensely  increased  his  notoriety  and 
influence,  and  has  consequently,  I  be- 
lieve, done  far  more  harm  than  his  quiet 
admission  would  have  done.  Though 
my  views  on  this  subject  differ  so  widely 
from  yours,  I  trust  that  you  will  give 
them  candid  consideration,  and  will 
believe  me  to  be,  as  heretofore, 

Your  Christian  brother, 

John  F.  Thubsfxeld. 
Ktttciing%  May  30. 


The  Church  and  Dissent  in  the 
City  of  London. 

The  St.  James1 s  Gazette  has  furnished  a 
contribution  to  the  politico- ecclesiastical 
literature  of  the  day  which  we  should 
have  expected  to  find  in  the  Noncon- 
formist rather  than  in  our  high  Tory 
contemporary.  It  is  a  census  of  the 
attendance  at  certain  churches  and 
lapels  in  the  city  of  London  on   the 


morning  of  Sunday,  the  1st  of  May  last 
The  figures  which  are  thus  rerealed  an 
of  a  very  interesting  and  remsikibk 
kind.     It  appears  that  in  sixty  churches 
in  the  city  of  London  there  were  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  exactly  3,8oS  non- 
official  worshippers,  being  an  araige 
of  24  for  each  church.    In  fourteen  Dis- 
senting chapels  on  the  same  .day  there 
were  3,772  worshippers,  or  an  avenge 
of   269  each.      Furthermore,  it  seems 
that  the  income  of  the  clergymen  in  the 
churches  included  in  the  list  amounted 
to  the  considerable  sum  of  £41,814.  No 
return  is  made  of  the  income  paid  to 
the  ministers  at  the  chapels  enumerated, 
for  their  incomes  being  raised  by  volun- 
tary subscription,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  any  statistics  on  the  subject 
Still  the  facts  mentioned  are  very  sug- 
gestive, and  they  certainly  do  not  team 
to    encourage    the    belief  that   "tk» 
Church  is  driving  Dissent  out  of  III 
city  of  London."    It  ought  to  be  Mil;. 
that  in  some  cases  the 
gregation  present  at  the 
remarkably  small.    Thus  at  St. 
stan  in  the  East,  where  the 
enjoys  an  income  of  £550, 
persons  not  officially  connected1 
place  were  present;    at  St. 
London-wall,  where  the 
Rector  is  £925,  there  were  elerik] 
sons  (excluding  officials) 
at  St.  Nicholas,  Cole-abbey,  with  an  h> 
come  of  £712,  just  two  persons  ban* 
fited  by  the  ministrations  of  the  veil- 
paid  clergyman.     We  commend  the* 
figures  to  the  attention  of  our  readeft 
They  certainly  seem  to  suggest  that 
even      without     going     outside    the 
limit  of  the  Church  of  England  a  it- 
distribution  of  Church  funds  might  sot 
be    without    its    advantages.     Forty 
thousand  pounds  seems  rather  a  Urg* 
sum  to  pay  for  spiritual  ministratioo* 
from  which,    including  officials,   to** 
than  seven  thousand  persons  benefit.-" 
Leeds  Mercury. 


iniith  llUiljobist  Jxw  tffwrrW 
SSftssionarjr  IJottrcs. 


STHODIST  FREE  CHURCH,  THORNTON  HEATH,  LONDON. 
[0  doubt  it  is  tine  of  all  our  large  towns  and  cities,  that  those 
'  .who  are  in  circumstances  tol  afford  it  are  leaving  behind  the 
ike  and  bustle,  and  are  takingjto  the  quiet  and  more  congenial 
Wsphere  of  tho  suburbs.  If  this  be  true  of  provincial  towns,  it  is 
-eminently  true  of  London. 

■t  may  now  almost  be  said  with  truth  that  London  "empties 
'If"  every  afternoon,  and  it  is  pleasing  to  see  the  thousands  of 
Juit,  1831. 
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hard-working  business  men  thus  able  every  day  to  quit  the  scene  of 
their  anxieties  and  toils,  and  spend  their  evenings  in  the  quiet  of  the 
suburban  home. 

This  strong  tendency  of  the  people  to  move  into  the  suburbs  lias 
brought  with  it  religious  responsibilities  which  must  be  recognised  and 
realised  by  the  Church.  All  sections  of  the  Christian  Church  must  be 
alive  to  the  fact  that  if  they  are  to  maintain  their  hold  of  the  people 
(not  to  speak  of  aggressive  work)  they  must  raise  numerous  and  com- 
modious sanctuaries  in  these  neighbourhoods.  Many  sections  of  the 
Church,  we  are  thankful  to  say,  are  not  lacking  in  their  labours  in 
this  respect.  Some  are  even  anticipating  the  demand,  and  raising 
sanctuaries  in  advance.  As  Free  Methodists,  as  far  as  our  means  will 
allow,  we  ought  not  to  be  behind  the  rest.  We  may  safely  say  that 
the  bulk  of  our  denomination  in  London  is  in  the  suburbs ;  if  we  are 
to  attain  any  real  and  permanent  strength  it  will  have  to  be  by  wise 
and  earnest  work  done  in  these  parts. 

Few,  if  any,  of  the  suburbs  of  London  are  more  Jovely  than  New 
Thornton  Heath  and  Upper  Norwood,  joining  on  to  Sydenham.  Some 
few  years  ago  it  had  the  quiet  of  a  village,  but  latterly  a  considerable 
change  has  taken  place,  and  in  all  probability  it  will  continue  to 
increase  more  and  more.;  railway  facilities  are  such  that  business  men 
can  with  ease  get  to  and  from  the  City  daily. 

As  to  the  history  of  Free  Methodism  here  we  cannot  say  much. 
Our  existence  as  a  denomination  only  dates  back  twelve  months.  As 
was  stated  in  the  Magazine,,aome  months  ago,  there  has  been  a  cants 
here  for  twelve  years  or  more,  denominated  "  unsectarian; "  of  1st* 
years  it  has  attained  very  considerable  proportions.  Many  of  the 
leading,  members,  however,  thought  it  dwirable  that  it  should  *wo*» 
associated  with  some  denomination ;  after  much  thought  and  delibe- 
ration it.  was  decided  to  ask  admission  into  the  Free  Methodist  body» 
feeling  -that  the  liberty  of  its  polity  would  best  suit  the  peculiarities  of 
this  Church. 

•  Finding  the  old  chapel  quite  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  tbe 
people  who  came,  it  was  at  once  decided  to  erect  a  commodious  and 
beautiful  chapel  suited  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  work  was  taken 
up  with  commendable  heartiness,  and  in  less  than  twelve  months " 
has  been  raised  and  opened.  The  chapel  stands  in  one  of  the  ma*0 
roads,  in  the  centre  of  the  increasing  population  ;  it  presents,  on  the 
whole,  a  striking  appearance.  The  internal  arrangements  of  tb* 
place  are  most  excellent,  affording  every  comfort  to  the  hearer,  w 
every  advantage  to  the  preacher ;  altogether  it  has  been  described  ss 
a  "  beautiful  chapel.' '  At  present  accommodation  is  provided  for  500 
people  ;  but  by  addition  of  side  galleries  it  will  seat  nearly  700.   B 
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L  be  pleasing  to  the  friends  to  know  that  already  a  large  proportion 
he  sittings  are  let,  and  regularly  occupied ;  and,  in  addition  to 
se,  we  have  many  strangers  at  each  service,  giving  us  the  hope 
t  at  no  distant  period  it  will  be  necessary  to  put  in  the  sidQ 
Leries.  Adjoining  the  chapel  we  have  school  premises,  giving 
ommodation  for  nearly  800  children,  and  these  rooms  are  crowded 
h  Sunday,  so  much  so  that  now  we  have  found  it  necessary  to  take 
le  classes  into  the  new  chapel. 

Lb  far  as  the  financial  aspect  is  concerned,  it  is,  on  the  whota, 
ouraging.  The  property  (freehold)  is  worth  about  £3,000,  and  by 
>8criptions  and  gifts  of  various  kinds,  and  the  grant  of  £200  from 
Connexion,  we  have  only  a  debt  remaining  of  £1,200.  Consider- 
:  we  have  been  in  existence  so  short  a  time,  we  presume  this  will 
considered,  very  satisfactory ;  nearly  all  the  money  has  been  raised 
ing  the  last  twelve  months.  We  hope  before  long  in  some  way  to 
1  practically  with  the  remaining  debt.  We  believe  there  is  the  pros- 
it of  a  ctfuse  here  that  will  do  real  honour  to  Free  Methodism. 

T.  L. 


NUMERICAL  RETURNS. 

e  schedules  from  the  Foreign  Mission  Stations  which  have  come 
hand  show  an  increase  whioh  fills  us  with  thankfulness  and  joy*  as 
*  total  when  complete  will,  we  think,  be  greater  than  it  has  ever 
&  our. privilege  to  report 


JAMAICA  RELIEF  FUND. 

a  response  to  the  appeal  made  on  behalf  of  the  friends  in 
malca  to  relieve  to  some  extent  their  distress,  and  restore  the 
apels,  schools,  and  preachers'  houses  destroyed  by  the  late  hurricane, 
*  reached  a  total  amount  of  £1,450. 


EAST   AFRICAN  MISSION. 

Zanzibab,  February  2,  1881. 
"Bab  Mb.  Bubhell,— I  did  not  write  you  last  mail  because  I  was  very  unwell, 
to*  is  not  much  news  to  send ;  we  had  a  capital  public  meeting  on  the  evening' 
Quistmas  Day.  At  7  p.m.  we  opened  the  meeting,  Mwalim  Mwidini  in  the 
*ir.  About  seventy  people  were  present,  and  several  Mahommedans  from  Jomvu. 
to  speakers  were :  Thomas  Mazera,  Ba  Kamyama,  John  Mgomba,  and  Samuel 
aton,  with  myself.  We  had  a  good  deal  of  singing,  English  and  Kisawahiti, 
i  I  read  the  story  of  the  birth  of  Christ  to  them  out  of  Mr.  Wakefield's 
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Kisawahiti  translation.    It  was  the  most  attentive  and  interesting  audience  I  taw 
ever  seen  ont  here.    We  closed  at  10  p.m.,  and  they  seemed  happy  and  satisfied. 

I  am  staying  here  for  a  time  with  Mr.  Maxworthy,  as  he  would  not  hear  of  w 
going  anywhere  else.  I  could  not  have  experienced  greater  kindness  or  oowiter* 
ation  had  I  been  at  my  own  home  in  my  affliction. 

The  Swahilis  at  Mombasa  are  all  quiet,  and  the  disturbances  about  the  nmmj 
slaves  are  settled,  I  believe.     I  cannot  write  on  paper  all  that  I  want  to  tell  jw 
about  thie«  matter,  but  as  I  shall  no  doubt  see  you,  all  being  well,  in  a  few  monik, 
I  will  leave  it  till  then.     The  only  error  I  acknowledge,  if  it  may  be  called  oat, 
was  giving  permission  for  runaway  slaves  to  stay  on  the  station,  not  with  ny 
idea  of  keeping  them  from  their  masters,  but  simply  from  pity  to  their  conditka, 
Some  were  brutally  cut  and  bruised,  others  burnt  with  hot  irons.     In  aflowim 
natives  to  stay  on  the  station  I  had  a  precedent  in  Ribe  and  Rabai  ;  and  I  thought 
I  could  not  be  far  wrong.     The  danger  has  been  averted,  and  we  are  none  tat 
worse,  for  which  I  feel  thankful ;  they  said  they  would  make  war  on  us  and  boa 
the  mission  down.    However,  I  would  much  rather  the  matter  dropped  now,  tai 
I  will  explain  all  to  you  in  the  course  of  a  few  months.     With  very  kindes 
regards, 

I  remain,  yours  faithfully, 

Richard  C.  Bjlkshjlw. 


CHINA. 

We  are    sorry  to  report  that  since  the  type  of  the  following  letter 
was  set  up  a  telegram  has  come  to  say  Mr.  Exley  is  dead. 

"Wejcchow,  Chdu. 

My  Drab  Mb.  Bushell, — Since  my  letter  to  you  with  account  of  our  chapel 
opening  I  have  been  unable  to  send  you  any  further  particulars.  I  gladly  do  so 
now,  since  I  can  tell  you  of  our  first  baptism  here.  At  the  morning  service,  Jaw 
14th,  I  admitted  one  male  and  two  females,  and  just  one  month  later  four  mow 
males.  We  now  number  eight.  Besides  these  several  others  were  requested  tt 
wait  for  more  instruction  before  being  baptized. 

A  Roman  Catholic  wished  to  join  us,  but  I  found  him  so  deplorably  ignorant  of  i 
the  Gospel  that  he  really  could  not  be  at  once  admit 

Our  East  African  Mission  is  not  to  be  the  only  one  to  work  among  the  followw 
of  the  Prophet.  Of  the  small  colony  of  Mahommedans  established  here  one  very 
respectable  middle-aged  man  has  shown  some  signs  of  growing  interest  in  tat 
Gospel.  Lately  he  has  bought  some  books,  and  I  have  a  little  hope  that  he  may  as) 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

The  services  are  still  well  attended,  and  the  attention  very  pleasing.  I  bait  i 
thought  that  some  little  particulars  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have  joined  «  \ 
here  may  be  interesting  to  you.  I 

At  the  first  service  a  farmer,  living  three  miles  east  of  the  city,  who  had  to* 
weeks  been  a  regular  attender  of  the  daily  service,  gave,  as  one  reason  for  Mi 
desiring  to  be  baptized,  "  That  the  opposition  and  entreaties  of  his  family  tai 
friends  had  determined  him  to  make  a  bold  stand,  and  declare  hiiwrr1*  * 
Christian."  He  renounced  the  worship  of  idols  and  kept  the  Sabbath,  being  alvmjt 
present  at  both  services  on  the  Sunday.     He  now  wished  to  be  baptized, 
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a  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour.  He  somehow  seemed  to  have  the  idea 
p  would  end  his  trouble,  and  I  think  it  has.  He  seems  very  happy  and 
ring  ever  in  his  place  with  the  first. 

carver,  a  middle-aged  man,  whose  quiet  disposition  and  acknowledged 
ty  seem  so  far  to  have  saved  him  from  annoyance, 
man,  by  trade  a  mason,  and  head  of  a  club  of  masons,  son  of  one  of  the 
there  of  our  Church,  of  good  character,  well  known,  had  been  hesitating 
year,  not  feeling  sure  that  he  could  afford  to  keep  the  Sabbath ;  but  it 
1  to  him  that  the  cost  of  incense  and  candles  alone  more  than  out- 
>  day's  wages,  he  still  hesitated,  his  workmen  and  customers  doubtless 
him.  He  finally  came  forth,  and  said  he  was  determined  to  be  a 
>st  what  it  would.  I  have  great  hopes  that  he  may  be  the  means  of 
unong  the  many  of  his  trade  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  As  a  class, 
y  degraded,  poor,  ignorant,  and  so  constantly  on  the  move,  that  it  ia 
t  to  reach  them. 

poung  man  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  assistant  in  a  neighbouring 
*o,  after  some  hesitation,  joined  us,  and  gives  me  much  pleasure  by  the 
'  in  which  he  overcomes  the  difficulty  of  his  position.  His  mother,  an 
shown  much  interest  in  the  Gospel,  but  Chinese  etiquette  forbids  my 
»  her. 

w  been  in  Wenchow  about  two  years  and  a  half,  and  to  me  this  is 
rod  what  I  ever  dared  to  hope. 

»  more  quite  well,  and  hope,  by  God's  help,  to  keep  so.  With 
irds, 

Yours  sincerely, 

ROBBBT  J.    ExLEY. 


Ninopo,  February  28,  1881. 
.  Busheix, — We  have  had  to  go  into  our  new  chapel  at  Kong-Tong  before  it 
I .  The  old  place  came  down  with  us  when  at  worship  on  the  Sabbath.  We 
ed  in  prayer  when  crash  went  the  floor  ;  when  I  opened  my  eyes  Mrs. 
id  her  class  of  women  had  completely  disappeared  among  the  broken 
I  bricks ;  a  few  minutes  were  sufficient  to  extricate  them  from  their 
dtion.  Some  of  the  women  came  out  with  cut  heads  and  bruises.  One 
are  anxious  about,  has  sustained  some  internal  injury ;  otherwise, 
r,  thank  God,  no  further  cause  for  anxiety. 

hen  raged,  asking  where  the  Christian's  God  was  to  allow  such  accidents 
m  His  worshippers.     Our  peoplo  were  quite  equal  to  it,  and  said,  if  the 
had  come  in  and  taken  possession  and  a  like  accident  had  occurred,  they 
claimed  heavy  damages  from  the  Mission. 

rgt  day  of  our  meeting  in  the  new  placa  some  evil-disposed  person  threw 
le  through  the  window,  striking  the  head  of  one  of  our  female  members,. 
'  seriously.     Since  that  time  the  windows  have  been  smashed  at  nights, 
irin  has  taken  up  the  case,  so  we  have  quietness  for  a  while.    The  reason 
►ression  of  dislike  arises  from  our  chapel  being  higher  than  its  surround  - 
iterfering  with  the  fortune  of  the  neighbourhood.  We  hav  admitted  eleven 
,  five  of  them  being  women  ;  indeed,  the  women  there  are  good  specimens, 
i  character,  always  at  service,  and  form  by  far  the  largest  number  of  our 
aggregation.     I  must  defer  givm;  di  tails  of  the  new  place  until  the 
ning. 
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The  Chinese  New  Year  came,  work  ceased,  for  which  we  were  glad,  as  we  had 

been  able  to  visit  our  fat  stations  for  so  long  a  time,  and  were  getting  eon 

them.     We  started  for  our  Dziang-Saen  station,  just  arriving  in  time  to 

organised  company  making  an  attack  on  the  home  and  person  of  one  of  our 

This  was  to  be  the  second  one  of  its  kind.     Our  next  place  was  Zih-Pcu,  which 

reached  at  eight  o'clock  at  night.      The  news  spread  through  the  city  that  ti<* 

foreigner  had  arrived ;  men  came  running  with  lanterns,  and  went  in  front  toalW 

me  the  way.     It  was  the  "Feast  of  Lanterns/ *    They  were  unusually  friendly; 

they  entered  the  chapel,  then  came  up  into  the  small  room  where  I  was  to  sleep. 
They  were  men  who  had  been  inquiring  about  the  doctrine,  and  came  hoping  to  be 
admitted  into  fellowship.    I  am  sorry  to  add  they  are  fiercely  and  cruelly  per* 
secuted.    The  man  who  has  his  house  open  for  worship,  morning  and  night,  baa 
been  beaten,  his  household  goods  taken  away  and  sold.    When  he  and  his  wife  go 
to  chapel  they  return  to  find  their  door  broken  open  for  anyone  to  rob  and  steal 
who  chooses  to  do  so.     1  am  doing  what  I  can  to  get  persecution  stayed,  and  think 
I  shall  succeed. 

I  wish  our  Churches  at  home  would  join  in  prayer  for  these  persecuted  brethren, 
that  they  may  be  kept  strong  in  God.  This  work  at  Zih-Pcu  is  as  genuine  and  sound 
as  any  1  ever  saw  in  England. — Yours  truly, 

R.  Swixunr. 


.>—•-< 


AUSTRALIA. 
DISTRICT  MEETING. 

Ttie  sittings  of  the  district  meeting  were  resumed  in  the  Windsor  Church  on 
Wednesday  morning,  at  10  a.m.,  by  the  usual  devotional  services.  The  minutes  of 
the  district  committee  meetings  held  during  the  year  were  received  and  adopted. 
A  resolution  was  passed  thanking  the  Rev.  H.  Wallace,  corresponding  and  finan- 
cial secretary,  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
office  during  the  past  year,  and  the  rev.  gentleman  was  unanimously  re-elected. 
The  first  draft  of  stations  of  ministers  for  the  ensuing  year  was  then  rend.  The 
secretary's  numerical  report  was  presented,  likewise  the  financial  statement.  The 
report  of  the  examination  of  probationary  ministers  was  presented  by  the  Rev. 
D.  Porteus  and  received.    The  following  resolutions  were  adopted : — 

"  It  having  been  intimated  by  the  Rev.  T.  A.  Bay  ley  that  he  intends  retiring 
from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry,  this  meeting  desires  to  place,  on  record  Ha 
high  appreciation  of  his  Christian  character,  and  of  the  valuable  services  he  has, 
during  a  long  lifetime,  rendered  to  the  Connexion.     His  advent  into  the  eokay 
nineteen  years  since  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  Churches,  from  whack  aaar 
be  dated  the  consolidation  and  steady  growth  of  the  same,  with  which  God  haw 
been  pleased  to  favour  us.      Finding  the  churches  in  a  struggling,  «vnfrfctlen'  cos- 
dition,  numbering  in  members  but  223,  he  has  witnessed  their  progression  to  their 
present  position  of  sixfold  increase,  a  measure  of  success  which  may  be  attributed 
in  no  small  degree,  especially  during  the  earlier  portion  of  the  period,  to  his  direc- 
tion, energy,  and  devotion.     His  oversight  has  been  characterised  by  a  hrotherir 
love,  with  a  kindliness  of  disposition,  a  soundness  of  judgment,  with  untiring  *a*t 
land  with  great  self  -denial.    His  preaching  has  been  of  no  uncertain  sound;  the 
foundation  truths  of  the  Gospel  have  been  preached  by  him  with  great  plaianesf 
and  spiritual  profit,  and  many  will  be  the  stars  in  his  crown  of  rejoicing;  «»d 
having  now  faithfully  served  the  connexion  for  a  period  of  forty-five  year*,  w» 
would  express  the  hope  and  prayer  that  the  eventide  of  his  life  may  be  fcD  rf 
peace,  that  in  his  retirement  the  God  of  all  consolation  may  richly  bless  him  wft& 
His  sustaining  grace,  and  that  eventually  there  may  be  administered  unto  his  aa 
abundant  entrance  into  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jem 
Christ/' 

It  was  unanimously  resolved  to  present  an  illuminated  address  to  lbs  Bav.T. 
A.  Bay  ley,  and  also  give  an  evidence  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  theietwe* 
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beld    throughout    the    denomination  by  a  valuable  testimonial. 

ernoon  the  assembly  sat  with  closed  doors  while  ministerial  oharac- 

considered.     In  the  evening  a  public  reception  service  was  held,  at 

J.  Richards,  J.  Barninpham,  and  A.  Isaac  were  ordained  for  the 

e  Christian  ministry.    The  Rev.  J.  L.  Green,  chairman  of  the  dis- 

ie  meeting,  and  put  the  usual  questions,  to  which  satisfactory  replies 

I?he  Rev.   J.  Westacott,   ex-chairman,  then   delivered  the  omirial 

was  of  a  most  impressive  character,  basing   his   remarks    upon 

5.    At  the  .close  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  adminis- 

T.  A.  Bayley  and  D.  Forteus  conducting  it.    The  sittings  of  the 

•  were  then  adjourned. 

,y,  10th  February,  the  sittings  of  the  United  Methodist  Free 
ct  meeting  were  resumed  in  the  Windsor  Church  at  nine  o'clock, 
udidate  for.  the  Connexional  ministry  preached  a  trial  sermon.  The 
rarda  sat  with  closed  doors  to  investigate  ministerial  character  and 
option  of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  The  Rev.  S.  Lenton,  W. 
.  H.  Dawe  were  each  advanced  a  year  in  their  probation,  and  the 
iell,  A.  M.  Taylor  and  W.  bercombe  having  passed  their  provisional 
jived  on  probation  for  the  ministry.  The  meeting  then  adjourned 
:k  Friday  morning. 

lg  the  district  missionary  meeting  was  held  in  the  Richmond  Church, 
being  very  fair.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Green,  chairman  of  the  district, 
opened  the  meeting.  Interesting  and  instructive  addresses  were 
le  Revs.  S.  Alden,  G.  Hounsell,  S.  Lenton,  and  J.  Barningham. 
is,  of  Ballarat,  district  missionary  secretary,  presented  a  most  en- 
»rt.  Several  hymns  were  sung  during  the  evening ;  and,  after  the 
thanks,  a  very  pleasant  meeting  terminated. 


irer  of  the  General    Mission    Fund    acknowledges  the 
ceipts  from  March  12  up  to  June  4,  1881 : — 


th      i 

£50    0     0   1 
15    0    0 
10    0    0 

Rawtenstall 

£45  16  11 

Oldham 

16    0    0 

Bath    

10    0    0 

10    0    0 
20    0    0 

16    4    4 

17    0    0 

ad  Grove) .... 

25    0    0 

22    0    0 

20    0    0 
7    6    5 

30    0    0 

[Oxford-street) 

4     0    0 

16  10    6 

14     0  10 

13    0    0 
15    6    4 
26  14  10 

15  10     0 

16  13     3 

15  11     7 

20    0     0 

Hull  (Campbell-street)    .... 
Manchester    (Oxford-street) 
Birstall  

10    0    0 

17  18    0 

13    0     0 

10  0    0 

11  4     5 

36    0    0 

ce  (Brighouse) 

14  10     0 

66     4  10 

16     0     0 

Yl  10     0 
18     0     0 
14     8     5 
14     3     0 

Matlock      

16  12     6 

24  10     6 

ath 

Huddersfield     

32     0     0 

5     0     0 

10     0     0 
8  13  10 

17     0     0 

stlcmere)    .... 

26     0     0 

. . .  • 

28     6     0 

30     0     0 

21     8     9 

15     0     0 

11     4     3 

Rochdale  (Castlemere)    . . . . 

36  11     4 

rewsbury-road) 

23     6     1 

10    0     0 

15     0     0 

20     0     0 

12     0     0 

13     0     0 
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Crowe 

South  Shields    .'. 

Ramebottom 

Penzance    

Hayle 

Hkestone    

Mrs.  Maxwell,  for  the  East 
African  Mission    

Bath    

Barrow-in-Furness 

Leeds  West 

Helston 

Manchester    (Oxford-street) 

Nottingham 

Bristol  (Redland) 

Wert  Cowes 

Park  Gate 

Middleshorough   

Kingswood    

Redruth 

York  

Monkwearmouth 

Blyth 

Grantham 

Newoastle-under-Lyne  .... 

Manchester  Fourth 

Winsf  ord  and  Sandbach .... 

NorthShields   

Burton-on-Trent 

Legacy  of  the  late  John 
Prothero,  of  Taunton,  but 
formerly  of  the  Sixth  Lon- 
don Circuit    

Bristol  West     

Manchester    (Oxford-street) 
Do.  Do. 

Goole 

West  Cowes 

Frome     


£14    0  0 

20    0  0 

18  12  7 

29     8  6 
9  113 

37     2  9 

50  0  0 
0  10  0 

6  14  4 

51  10  0 
49  15  9 
10  18  9 
25  10  6 
25  4  0 

13  9  0 

14  6  7 
20  10  6 
60  0  0 
35  0  0 

15  0  0 

7  19  5 
7  0  0 
7  4  7 

10  o  o 

25  0  0 

57  10  4 

20  0  0 

73  10  0 


19  19 
2  16 

54  8 

10  0 
9  0 

14  3 
6  17 


0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 


Gateshead £10  0  0 

Leeds  West   »  9   $ 

London  Rrst 21    7   • 

Leeds  West 

Sheffield  (Surrey-street) .... 

Do.    Juveniles 

Birmingham  North      

Darlaston 

Holmfirth 

Heckmondwike     

Farsley  and  Yeadon 

Halifax  (Booth  Town)    

Leeds  (Lady-lane)    

Lostwithiel   

Manchester    (Oxford-street) 

Belper    

Whitehaven 

Ipswich 

Sheffield  (Surrey-street)  .... 

Nottingham 

Hebden  Bridge 

North  Shields   

Biddings 

Acton     

Blackpool 

Kilburn 

Bradford  (Westgate)    

Cornholme,  Juveniles 

Liverpool  Central    

Manchester  Fourth ........ 

Fakenham 

Woolwich 

West  Hartlepool  (Burbank- 

street) 25  10    0 

York 22    0    0 

Sheffield  (Hanover) 51    8    9 

St.  George's  (Wellington)  ..     13  18    0 
Thornton  Heath  (London) . .       7    4  10 


20  8    1 
28    0    3 

6  12    t 
14    3    0 

6  1    6 
8    0    0 

21  9 

7  15 
2  14    1 

40  0    0 

41  10 

24  2 
34     0 

23  4 
9     0 

25  12 

24  9 

4  4  10 
24  2  0 
17  17    0 

6     9 

2 

1 

5 

I 

0 
9  18    7 

5  0    0 

4  17    % 


7 
3 


0 
6 
9 
6 
1 
9 
0 


12 

8 

76 

4 
25 


0 
2 
* 

0 
6 
0 


ADDITIONAL  AMOUNTS  RECEIVED  TOWARDS  THE  SUMS  PROMISED 
FOR  THE  HOME  MISSION  CHAPEL  EXTENSION  FUND 

UP  TO  JUNE  6,  1881. 


Rev.  S.  Wright £1  10  0 

Rev.  S.  Lambrick 0  10  0 

Mr.  John  Lambrick 1     0  0 

Mr.  John  Petrie,  jun 10     0  0 

Mr.  Charles  Duckering    ....     4     0  0 


Mr.  F.  Sheard    £5  0  t 

Mr.  T.  Schofleld    5  0  • 

Mr.  George  Scott 2  2  • 

Mr.  J.  L.  Thompson 1$  0  t 


SPECIAL  NOTICE. 
The  friends  whose  promised  contributions  have  not  all  been 
paid  are  reminded  that  remittances  for  the  Home  Mission  Chapel 
Extension  Fund  should  at  once  be  made  to  the  Secretary,  Boant 
Bushell,  41,  Wilkinson-street,  Sheffield  ;  or  to  the  Treasurer,  tt  T. 
Mawson,  Esq.,  Harrogate. 


THE 


AUGUST,   1881. 


OUR  OLD  METHODIST  PREACHERS. 

By  Alfred  Jones,  F.S.A. 
THE  PREACHEBS. 


•*  Would  I  describe  a  preacher,  such  as  Paul, 

Were  he  on  earth,  would  hear,  approve,  and  own, 
Paul  should  himself  direct  me.     .     .     . 
I  would  express  him  simple,  grave,  sincere ; 
In  doctrine  unoorrupt ;  in  language  plain, 
And  plain  in  manner ;  decent,  solemn,  chaste, 
And  natural  in  gesture ;  much  impressed 

;_  Himself,  as  conscious  of  his  awful  charge. 

"  And  anxious  mainly  that  the  flock  he  feeds 

(.  May  feel  it  too ;  affectionate  in  look, 

rr  And  tender  in  address,  as  well  becomes 

|  A  messenger  of  grace  to  guilty  men."  The  Task. 

"  Good  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
8how  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven  ; 
Whilst,  like  a  pun'd  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  tread*, 
And  recks  not  his  own  read."  UamUt. 

"  The  Lord  gave  the  word, 
Great  was  the  company  of  them  that  published  it." 

Psalm  lxviii.  11. 

"YTK7E  now  leave  the  charmed  circle  of  the  "  Methodist  clergy,'' 
W     and  take  up  the  subject  of  the  "  Methodist  preachers." 

There  is  a  good  story  told  of  Samuel  Bradburn  in  his  later 
years.  Sitting  in  the  Conference  on  one  occasion,  while  a  number 
of  young  men  were  being  examined  for  the  ministry,  he  was 
struck  with  the  manner  in  which  they  spoke  of  the  sacrifices 
which  they  had  made  for  the  sake  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  One 
alter  another  they  declared  that  they  were  "leaving  all  for 
Christ,"  and  "giving  up  all  for  the  sake  of  the  ministry." 
Bradburn,  who  knew  well  enough  that  in  not  a  few  cases  instead 
of  losers  they  were  gainers,  even  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
by  becoming  Methodist  preachers,  at  lenght  arose  slowly,  and 

¥   F 
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spoke  to  the  following  effect :  "  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  these  young  brethren  have  made  great  sacrifices  for  the 
sake  of  the  Gospel ;  but  I  should  like  them  to  be  informed,  sir, 
that  we  older  men  have  had  our  share  of  sacrifices  too.  They 
have  told  us  more  than  once  that  they  are  giving  up  all  for 
Christ.  I  did  more  than  that,  I  gave  up  two  of  tht  best  atdita 
the  country  when  I  became  a  Methodist  preacher." 

What  the  effect  of  this  well-timed  piece  of  irony  was  I  am  not 
informed,  but  it  ought  to  have  been  considerable.  The  less  cant 
we  have  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word  the  better.  The  use  of 
words  of  self-sacrifice,  when  there  is  no  corresponding  self- 
sacrifice  in  our  lives,  is  like  Falstaff  hacking  his  sword  ami 
tickling  his  nose  with  a  straw  to  make  it  bleed  in  order  to  pass 
for  a  man  of  valour,  and  can  only  produce  disgust  in  all  to- 
regulated  minds.     They  that  bear  the  ark  must  be  holy. 

Bradburn,  in  the  words  just  quoted,  playfully  alludes  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  a  working  man.  Most  of  the  early 
Methodist  preachers  were  working  men.  Mather  was  a  baker; 
Nelson  was  a  mason ;  Hopper  was  a  schoolmaster;  Olivers  was 
a  shoemaker ;  and  so  of  nearly  all  the  rest.  John  Bunyan  said 
he  had  "  never  rubbed  his  back  against  a  college  wall,"  and  the 
same  might  be  said  of  the  early  Methodist  preachers.  Nor  were 
they  ashamed  of  their  humble  origin.  Why  should  they  have 
been? 

Others,  however,  were  deeply  offended  by  it.  Pious  hands 
were  held  up  in  holy  horror  at  the  scandal :  "  What  a  dreadful 
thing !  Only  think  of  tailors,  tinkers,  shoe-makers,  and  such 
like  obtruding  themselves  into  the  ministry!  Surely  Anti- 
christ is  about  to  appear,  and  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  hand!" 
Even  the  Evangelicals,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  made 
the  obscure  origin  of  the  Methodist  preachers  a  subject  of 
ridicule.  In  the  Calvinistic  controversy,  late  in  the  eighteenft 
century,  Mr.  Hill  could  not  refrain  from  sneering  at  Thomas 
Olivers,  as  "  Tommy  Olivers  the  cobbler."  We  are  reminded 
by  these  taunts  on  a  memorable  occasion  when  certain  men  sail 
sneeringly  of  the  Son  of  Man,  "Is  not  this  the  carpenUtf 
What  a  lesson  is  conveyed  to  the  so-called  Christian  world  ty 
these  simple  words  :  the  Son  of  God  under  the  guise  of  the  village 
carpenter ;  and  religious  people  seeing  in  the  Son  of  God  m 
the  village  carpenter!  In  such  company  the  early  MethodW 
preachers  need  have  felt  no  sense  of  humiliation  in  being  caDrf 
"  cobblers  and  tailors." 

But  how  did  they  become  preachers  of  the  Gospel  ?  "What 
were  the  circumstances  which  led  them  into  the  ministry,  irf 
which  justified  them  in  assuming  the  sacred  office  ?  We  ahiB 
best  serve  the  interests  of  truth,  by  letting  the  facts  speak  to 
themselves. 
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The  early  Methodist  preachers  did  not  thrust  themselves  into 
the  work  of  the  ministry ;  but,  in  some  cases,  they  were  thrust  out 
into  it,  and  in  every  case,  they  were  led  into  it  by  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  placed,  that  is,  by  the  Providence  of 
Ood.  The  case  stood  thus.  The  labours  of  Whitfield  and  the 
Wesleys  were  blessed  to  the  conversion  of  hundreds.  "  A  great 
door  and  an  effectual  was  opened  to  them,  and  there  were 
many  adversaries."  They  needed  help  in  the  great  and  blessed 
-work,  and  they  sought  the  help  they  needed  from  the  clergy. 
Instead  of  receiving  help,  however,  the  clergy,  with  a  few 
honourable  exceptions,  were  their  bitterest  opponents  and  fiercest 
persecutors.  It  was  well  that  it  was  so.  The  clergy,  such  as 
they  were  then,  would  have  hindered  the  work,  and  could  not  by 
any  means  have  aided  it.  The  young  giant  would  have  been 
strangled  in  the  cradle.  "  The  new  wine  must  be  put  into  new 
wine-skins." 

The  young  Methodist  societies  were  perfectly  well  able  to  look 
after  themselves.  They  were  hives  of  working  bees.  As  soon 
as  a  man  got  his  soul  converted  he  yearned  for  the  conversion  of 
others.    He  sang : — 

"  'Tis  aU  my  business  here  below 
To  cry,  « Behold  the  Lamb !  •  " 

Intense  spiritual  life  produced  spontaneous  effort.     "  The  joy 

of    the  Lord  was  their  strength."    The  work  that  was  done 

officially  was  small  in  comparison  with  the  work  which  resulted 

from  the  depth  of  their  life.     "  The  weak  became  as  David,  and 

David  as  the  angel  of  the  Lord."    Even  the  women  became 

;  .  heroical  under  the  mighty  impulse  of  the  new  life.    Barbara 

Heck  was  the  means  of  planting  Methodism  in  New  York.    A 

C  woman  first  introduced  Methodism  into  Shrewsbury.     She 
found  salvation  in  London  under  Mr.  Wesley's  preaching, 
5  tnd  afterwards  removed  to  Shrewsbury.     She  obtained  a  liveli- 
'-  i  hood  by  going  out  to  do  domestic  work,  and  while  doing  it  she 
•totted  about  Jesus,  and  where  she  could  get  an  opportunity  she 
**d  the  Scriptures  and  prayed  with  the  family.     The  Rev.  Job 
Qrton,  at  that  time  a  minister  in  the  town,  said  that  that  poor 
JJjK&an  had  done  more  good  by  her  simple  methods  than  he  had 
*°Be  by  his  preaching. 

Ihe  amount  of  labour  performed  by  some  of  the  early 
'fethodists  from  the  mere  love  of  the  work  is  almost  incredible. 
Christopher  Hopper,  speaking  of  a  time  before  he  became  a 
travelling  preacher,"  says  :  "  I  commonly  preached  or  met  a 
**s  every  evening  after  I  had  dismissed  my  school.  I  preached 
ice  or  thrice,  and  often  four  times,  every  Sabbath  day." 
Alexander  Mather  says :  "  I  had  no  time  for  preaching,  but 
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what  I  took  from  my  sleep ;  so  that  I  had  frequently  not  M 
hours  of  eleep  in  a  week.  .  .  .   My   master  was  often  afraid  1 
should  kill  myself,  and  perhaps  his  fear  was  not  groundless. 
I  have  frequently  put  off  my  shirts  as  wet  with  sweat  as  if  they 
had  been  dipped  in  water.     After  hastening  to  finish  my  busi- 
ness abroad,  I  have  come  home  all  on  a  sweat  in  the  evening, 
changed  my  clothes,  and  ran  to  preach  at  one  chapel  or  another, 
then  walked  or  run  back,  changed  my  clothes,  and  gone  to  woi 
at  ten,  worked  hard  all  night,  and  preached  at  five  the  not 
morning.     I  ran  back  to  draw  the  bread  at  a  quarter  or  half  si 
hour  past  six ;  worked  hard  in  the  bakehouse  till  eight;  thft 
hurried  about  with  the  bread  till  the  afternoon,  and,  perhaps 
at  night  set  off  again." 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  the  world  thought  these  people  ml, 
as  they  thought  the  first  Christians  "  beside  themselves"?  0t< 
is  it  matter  for  surprise  that  with  such  a  faith  leading  to  saekj 
works  they  "overcame  the  world"?  In  such  a  condition  tf 
things  the  most  able  among  them  would  soon  be  discovered!  id 
the  calls  for  their  services  would  be  numerous.  "  I  went,"  siji 
one  of  them,  "  from  town  to  town,  and  from  house  to  hooNt 
singing,  praying,  and  preaching  the  Word  ;  and  great  mn^ 
tudes  followed  from  place  to  place,  weeping,  and  seeking 
Him  that  was  crucified."  It  was  in  this  way  they  beeaos 
preachers.  "  It  was  the  Lord's  doing,"  and  not  mini 
Mr.  Wesley,  with  all  his  prejudices,  was  forced  to  actoo* 
ledge  that  it  "  was  the  finger  of  God."  When  he  W 
heard  of  this  lay  preaching  all  the  Churchman  was  aroused  • 
him,  and  he  hurried  up  to  London  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  "  John/* 
said  his  mother,  "  take  care  what  you  do,  for  Mr.  Maxfieldis 
surely  called  of  God  to  preach  as  you  are."  Able  woman! 
had  an  eye  for  facts  and  the  wisdom  to  accept  them.  Her 
exactly  state  the  case  of  the  Methodist  preachers.  "  They 
called  of  God  as  Aaron  was."  They  did  not  rush  into  the 
unbidden ;  in  many  cases  they  shrank  from  it,  till  com 
and  the  tide  of  circumstances  were  too  strong  for  them. 
Hanby  said,  "  I  will  not  preach.  But  the  terrors  of  the 
made  me  afraid.  I  would  frequently  retire  into  my  closet 
express  myself  in  words  like  these  :  'Lord,  of  what  use  is 
existence  in  this  world?  I  am  profitable  neither  to  God  a* 
man.  I  cannot  preach,  for  I  am  a  fool  and  a  child.  Oh,W* 
die,  for  it  is  better  for  me  to  die  than  live.'  "  Even  whenttfi 
were  not  the  subjects  of  these  painful  exercises  of  min^frf 
regarded  it  as  a  most  serious  business,  requiring  the 
light  from  God  for  their  guidance.  Thomas  Olivers  says,  "  ftjj 
my  first  awakening  I  had  a  great  desire  to  tell  the  world  w 
God  had  done  for  my  soul.    And  as  I  grew  more  experience 
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this  desire  grew  stronger  and  stronger.  At  last  I  thought  I  was 
called  to  preach ;  this  I  communicated  to  the  young  men  that 
met  in  band  with  me.  They  proposed  a  day  of  solemn  fasting  on 
tie  occasion,  which  we  accordingly  kept.  They  then  advised  me 
to  make  a  trial ;  I  did  so,  and  many  approved  of  my  gifts,  but 
others  thought  I  ought  to  be  more  established."  These  men 
Wquired  clear  conviction  of  the  Divine  will  before  taking  up  the 
*ark  of  the  ministry.  They  were  right.  They  were  initiating 
*  new  order  of  things.  Official  Christianity  had  been  tried  for 
*g68,  and  with  very  poor  results.  The  masses  of  the  people  were 
left  in  heathen  darkness.  Another  method  had  become  necessary, 
*nd  the  Methodist  preachers  were  called  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence  to  introduce  it.  Like  other  men  in  similar  circum- 
stances, they  were  met  everywhere  with  a  storm  of  obloquy 
*nd  abuse.  They  knew  very  well  what  they  had  to  expect. 
u  To  be  a  Methodist  preacher,"  wrote  Wesley  to  one  young  man, 
•bout  the  year  1754,  "  is  not  the  way  to  ease,  honour,  pleasure, 
<fr  profit  It  is  a  life  of  much  labour  and  reproach.  They  often 
Jtte  hard,  often  are  in  want.  They  are  liable  to  be  stoned, 
beaten,  abused  in  various  ways.  Consider  this  before  you 
CBgage  in  so  uncomfortable  a  way  of  life."  Nor  was  this  an 
exaggerated  statement  of  the  case.  "  Men  of  all  ranks,"  says 
Hr.  Hopper,  "  used  their  power  and  influence  to  stop  the  blessed 

f;  *ork  of  God.  They  spoke  all  manner  of  evil  against  the  work 
•ad  the  instruments  employed  therein.  They  dispensed  with 
two  or  three  awakened  clergymen  tolerably  well ;  these  were 
L*6gularly  ordained,  men  of  learning,  gentlemen,  and  divines  ; 
wt  to  see  a  ploughman  or  an  honest  mechanic  stand  up  to 
preach  the  Gospel  was  intolerable.  Hell  was  moved  from  be- 
peath.  •  •  .  Laymen  and  ecclesiastics  joined  heart  and  banc 
^o  suppress  these  pestilent  fellows ;  not  with  acts  of  kindness, 
Scripture,  or  reason ;  but  with  invectives  and  lies,  dirt,  rotten 

[ *Kgs>  brickbats,  stones  and  cudgels;  these  were  Satan's  argu- 
ments in  vindication  of  his  own  cause.  It  was  the  common  cry 
;j&  town  and  country,  "Press  them  for  soldiers;  send  them  on 
:  *oard  a  man-of-war ;  transport  them ;  beat  them  ;  stone  them ; 
,Hnd  them  to  prison,  or  knock  out  their  brains  at  once;  for 
there  is  no  law  for  them  !  "   And  these  threatenings  were  often 

r  Jtoied  into  effect  with  brutal  ferocity,  in  many  cases  the  clergy 

£  themselves  taking  the  lead.     Men  thought  that  in  persecuting 
them  "  they  were  doing  God  service."     John  Nelson  often  met 

i;  *Uh  very  rough  handling.     One  day  at  Nottingham,  as  he  was 
Pleaching,  a  mob  came  into  the  house  and  made  a  noise  as  if 
Jley  had  been  in  a  cock-pit,  so  that  his  voice  could  not  be  heard 
lor  some  time.    When  they  were  silent  he  began  to  speak,  and 
Que  of  them  came  behind  him  and  filled  his  month  with  dirt  out 
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of-  the  kennel.  "  I  never  felt  myself,"  said  he,  "  so  new  being 
choked  in  my  life  ;  but  when  I  got  the  dirt  out,  I  spoke  again." 
Still  worse  was  the  treatment  he  got  at  Ackham.  Two  big 
fellows  attacked  him  at  the  instigation  of  certain  gentlemen, 
swearing  they  would  kill  him. 

80  cruelly  did  they  handle  him  that  they  left  him  for  dead. 
He  revived,  however,  again,  and  said,  "I  am  a  subject  of  King 
George,  and  to  his  law  I  appeal."  But  they  cursed  him 
and  the  king,  too.  When  he  had  got  in  the  street  into 
midst  of  the  mob,  some  one  struck  him  a  blow  on  the 
which  felled  him  to  the  ground.  He  was  then  seized  by 
hair  of  the  head,  and  dragged  some  distance  along  the  stones, 
while  others  kicked  him  as  he  was  being  dragged  along ;  and, 
then,  six  of  them  got  on  his  body  and  thighs  to  tread  the  Hoty 
Spirit  out  of  him,  as  they  said.  It  was  a  marvel  that  he  survived; 
the  brutes  themselves  were  astonished  at  it.  One  said,  "We 
cannot  kill  him."  Another  said,  "  I  have  heard  that  a  cat  has 
nine  lives :  but  I  think  he  has  nine  score."  Another,  whose 
rage  was  still  unslaked,  said,  "  If  he  has,  he  shall  die  this  day." 
His  escape  was  almost  a  miracle. 

Nor,  was  this  case  of  Nelson's  a  solitary  one ;  on  the  contrary 
it  was  the  common  lot  of  the  preachers.  John  Cownley  preached 
at  Cork  at  the  peril  of  his  life.  Thomas  Hanby  was  entreated 
by  the  landlord  of  the  inn  at  Leek. to  leave  the  place  im- 
mediately, or  the  house  would  be  pulled  down  by  the  mob,  and 
he  himself  murdered.  "  I  was  obliged  to  mount  my  horse," 
says  he,  and  ride  through  the  mob,  amidst  stones,  dirt,  &c.,  whilst 
they  were  gathering  in  vast  numbers  from  every  part  of  the 
town,  crying,  "  Kill  him  !  kill  him  !" 

At  Burton-on- Trent  he  was  in  greater  danger  still.  Avast 
mob,  headed  by  a  forgeman,  half  an  idiot,  who  had  bound  hhn- 
self  under  an  oath  that  he  would  have  his  liver,  attacked  him; 
and  after  several  hair-breadth  escapes,  he  was  rescued  by  * 
very  stout  man,  who  had  been  made  drunk  for  the  occasion* 
suddenly  becoming  his  friend.  Good  Thomas  Mitchell  *** 
dreadfully  abused  by  the  mob,  at  Wrangle,  urged  on  by  the 
parson.  The  five-o'clock  service  was  just  closing,  when  tto 
preacher  was  hurried  away,  and  thrown  into  a  pool  of  standing 
water.  "  It  took  me  up  to  the  neck."  These  are  his  own  words. 
"  Several  times  I  strove  to  get  out,  but  they  pitched  me  in 
again.  They  told  me  I  must  go  through  it  seven  times.  I  did 
so,  and  then  they  let  me  come  out.  When  I  had  got  upon  dry 
ground,  a  man  stood  ready  with  a  pot  full  of  white  paint.  H# 
painted  me  all  over  from  head  to  foot ;  and  then  they  earned  11* 
into  a  public  house.  Here  I  was  kept  till  they  had  put  ffa 
more  of  our  friends  into  the  water.    Then  they  came  and  took 
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>  out  again,  and  carried  me  to  a  great  pond,  which  was  railed 
on  every  side,  being  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.  Here  four  men 
ilk  me  by  the  legs  and  arms,  and  swung  me  backward  and  for- 
rd.  For  a  moment  I  felt  the  flesh  shrink  ;  but  it  was  quickly 
ae.  I  gave  myself  up  to  the  Lord,  and  was  content  His  will 
>uld  be  done.  They  swung  me  two  or  three  times,  and  then 
°ew  me  as  far  as  they  could  into  the  water.  The  fail  and  the 
ter  soon  took  away  my  senses,  so  that  I  felt  nothing  more." 
re  he  would  have  been  drowned,  had  not  some  more  compas- 
nate  than  the  rest  dragged  him,  by  means  of  a  pole,  senseless 
the  land.  He  was  taken  to  a  little  house,  and  put  to  bed. 
e  mob,  however,  soon  rallied  again,  and  dragged  him  out  of 
1,  and  swore  they  would  take  away  one  of  his  limbs  if  he 
old  not  promise  to  come  there  no  more.  The  good  man  told 
>m  he  could  promise  no  such  thing.  Some  of  them  went 
ay  to  the  clergyman  to  know  what  they  must  do  with  him ; 
replied,  "  You  must  take  him  out  of  the  parish."  So  they 
lied  him  out  of  bed  the  second  time,  put  on  him  an  old  coat, 
>k  him  about  a  mile,  and  set  him  upon  a  little  hill.  They 
m  shouted  three  times,  "God  save  the  king,  and  the  devil 
le  the  preacher."  They  then  left  him  penniless  and  friend-  , 
8,  and  so  nearly  exhausted  that  he  had  much  ado  to  walk  or  ,, 
m  to  stand. 

Snch  were  the  storms  amidst  which  Methodism  was  cradled.  , 
in  who  met  with  such  treatment  as  this  and  yet  pursued  their 
rk  with  thankfulness  and  joy,  assuredly  were  not  acting  under 

>  influence  of  a  fanciful  theory.  No ;  they  were  acting  upon 
profound  conviction  that  they  were  doing  the  will  of  God.  It 
b  this  conviction  alone  which  sustained  them.  Nothing  else. 
>rldly  gain  there  was  none  for  them.  Their  state  was  one  of 
rious  poverty.  "  In  those  days,"  says  Mr.  Hopper,  speaking 
foe  times  when  he  first  became  a  preacher,  "in  those  days  , 
had  no  provision  for  preachers'  wives,  no  funds,  no  stewards, 
that  had  a  staff  might  take  it,  go  without,  or  stay  at  home." 
Mna8  Hanby  writes,  "  If  a  half-penny  would  have  purchased 

1  three  kingdoms,  I  had  it  not  for  weeks  together."  Mr. 
filey  knew  well  the  privations  which  his  preachers  often 
lerwent ;  hence,  in  the  words  already  quoted,  he  said  of  them, 
hey  often  fare  hard,  and  often  are  in  want."  Yet  neither 
these  hardships  nor  privations  lessen  their  zeal.  In  labours 
y  were  more  abundant.  They  studied  to  economise  their 
6  so  that  they  might  do  a  greater  amount  of  work.  For  the 
rt  part  they  were  rigid  disciplinarians,  and  lived  by  rule  and 
ihod.  Their  practice  was  to  rise  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
No  doubt  there  were  some  defaulters,  but  they  were  compaxa- 
ly  few.    "  Ah,  Doctor,"  said  one  of  the  preachers  to  Dr.  A 
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Clarke,  "  ah,  doctor,  I  have  been  praying  for  years  for  grace  to 
get  up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning."  The  Doctor  replied, 
"  My  brother,  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  I  never  ask  God  to 
do  anything  for  me  that  I  can  do  for  myself."  Generally  speak- 
ing, they  rose  at  four ;  and  had  a  preaching  service  at  five.  Mr. 
Wesley  said  it  was  one  of  the  healthiest  exercises  in  the  world 
to  preach  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Christopher  Hopper 
writes: — "I  preached  every  evening  at  seven,  and  every  morn- 
ing at  five  o'clock,  and  often  at  noon,  the  common  work  of  a 
Methodist  preacher." 

On  the  Sabbath  they  usually  preached  three  or  four  times. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  circuits  were  very  large,  often  included 
two  or  three  counties,  and  the  amount  of  travelling  which  they 
had  to  perform  involved  no  small  degree  of  labour.  The  horse's 
back  was  often  their  chief  place  of  study.  Then  the  classes  and 
bands  had  to  be  regularly  met ;  and  besides  this  the  people  were 
visited  from  house  to  house,  at  least  by  the  most  faithful  of  the 
preachers.  It  was  a  life  of  drudgery  such  as  few  men  could  bear; 
such  as  no  man  would  engage  in  except  from  the  loftiest  motives; 
yet  in  doing  it  these  devoted  men  had  a  cheerfulness  of  spirit,  a 
radiancy  of  soul,  a  joy  in  God  which  was  unspeakable  and  full 
of  glory,  and  which  imparted  to  their  lives  a  nobleness  and 
beauty  which  make  them  quite  charming.  Were  not  these  men 
doing  God's  work  ?  And  were  they  not  clearly  called  by  God  to 
doit? 

But  still  it  is  objected,  "  The  work  was  altogether  irregular. 
The  Methodist  preachers  had  no  proper  training  for  the  work  of 
the  ministry ;  no  true  call  to  the  work ;  no  valid  ordination?" 

What,  then,  do  these  objections  imply  ?  Do  they  mean  that 
under  no  circumstances  whatever  is  it  lawful  for  a  man  to  engage 
in  God's  work  without  human  authorisation  ?  But  if  that  be 
true,  then  the  Apostles  had  no  right  to  become  teachers  and 
preachers  of  the  truth,  for  not  only  were  they  without  human 
authorisation,  but  they  exercised  their  ministry  in  the  very  fe# 
of  the  established  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  their  day. 

The  Methodist  preachers,  like  the  Apostles,  received  their 
commission  from  God  Himself.  "  But  they  were  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men,"  we  are  told.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate  for  thott 
who  use  this  objection  that  the  very  same  thing  was  said  abort 
the  Apostles  of  our  Lord.  But  were  the  Apostles  men  of  ft** 
stamp  ?  Or  were  the  Methodist  preachers  men  of  that  kb? 
either  ?  Were  they  ignorant  men  ?  What  is  ignorance?  b^ 
not  a  relative  term  ?  Is  there  a  man  living  who  knows  eveij" 
thing  ?  If  there  is  not,  then  clearly  there  is  not  a  man  living 
who  is  not  in  some  sense  an  ignorant  man. 

A  philosopher,  no  doubt,  knows  many  things  that  a  peasant 
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now,  but  a  peasant  knows  some  things  that  a  philo- 
98  not  know.  A  philosopher  might  write  a  better  book 
isant,  but  a  peasant  will  plough  a  field  better  than  a 
3r,  and  it  is  as  needful  for  the  welfare  of  the  body 
.t  we  should  have  our  fields  cultivated  well  as  it  is  that 
should  be  written  well. 

i  a  good  story  told  about  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
3  publisher.  The  worthy  trio  agreed  to  drive  out  into 
y  to  a  farm-house  together.  When  they  arrived,  they 
men  all  gone  a-field  to  work,  and  they  were  under  the 
of  taking  the  horse  out  of  the  carriage  themselves. 
10  easy  task  for  them.  They  managed  pretty  well  till 
>  to  the  collar,  and  that  was  a  poser.  Cottle  tried  first, 
no  use ;  he  gave  it  up ;  then  Wordsworth  tried,  but  he, 
eaten  by  it ;  then  Coleridge  took  hold  of  it,  and  pulled 
id  it  about  till  he  almost  pulled  the  poor  animal's  head 
it  was  to  no  purpose.  8haking  his  head  gravely,  the 
?r-poet  gave  it  as  his  opinion  "  that  the  horse's  head 
t  sweDed  since  the  collar  was  put  on."  A  maid  was 
it  the  door,  and  looking  at  them  with  wonder  and 
ent.  Approaching  them,  and  taking  hold  of  t^he  collar 
mds,  she  said,  "  You  should  do  it  this  way,"  and 
e  collar  upside  down,  pulled  it  with  comparative  ease 
animal's  head.  In  this  case  on  which  side  did  the 
lie  ?  Not  on  the  side  of  the  maid  clearly.  When  a 
led  ignorant,  it  becomes  us  to  ask,  is  he  ignorant  of 
i  in  his  circumstances  he  ought  to  know  ?  In  this 
l  who  will  dare  to  say  that  the  Methodist  preachers 
rant  men  ?  Were  they  ignorant  of  that  which  as 
of  the  Gospel  they  were  bound  to  know  ?  Assuredly 
f  were  all  of  them  soundly  converted  men ;  religion 
m  an  experience,  a  life.  There  were  no  men  in  the 
igdom  who  understood  experimental  godliness  better 
did.     They  cried  truly  : — 

"  What  we  hare  felt  and  seen, 
"With  confidence  we  tell." 

3    men  of  intense  earnestness  and  deep  conviction. 

/"right  was  by  no  means  the  only  man  among  them 

say,  "I  understood  how  the  blessed  martyrs  could 

hands  in  the  flames."     They  were  men  of  great 

ility ;  many  of  them  were  able  and  powerful  preachers, 

raid  have  adorned  any  pulpit  in  the  land.     Some  of 

mighty  in  argument,  and  able  to  defend  the  doctrines 

ihed  against  all  comers.    Some  of  them  were  theolo- 

o  mean  order,  and  others  were  poets  whose  hymns  will 

\  long  as  the  world  stands.    Not  a  few  among  them 


i 
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acquired  no  contemptible  degree  of  scholarship,  and  even  those 
who  were  not  so  distinguished  were  men  of  strong  common 
sense  and  unaffected  piety. 

They  were  all  men  who  had  a  very  extensive  and  accurate 
knowledge  of  Holy  Scripture.  Probably  there  were  no  men 
living  that  were  more  deeply  read  in  the  lively  oracles  of  God 
than  they  were.  If  they  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  Demosthenes  or  of  Sophocles,  they  had  a  very  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Isaiah  and  of  John ;  if  they 
knew  little  of  Cicero  or  of  Epictetus,  they  had  large  knowledge 
of  Moses  and  of  Paul.  And  they  knew  well  how  to  use  their 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  with  effect.  There  have  been  more 
classical  preachers  in  the  English  churches,  no  doubt,  than 
they  were ;  but  for  clear  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus,  for  powerful  appeal  to  the  conscience,  arousing, 
awakening,  converting ;  for  the  enforcement,  and  setting  forth 
of  holiness,  or  the  higher  life,  as  it  is  now  called,  in  all  its 
majesty  and  beauty,  the  early  Methodist  preachers  have 
seldom  been  surpassed  in  any  age  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
In  what  respect,  then,  were  they  ignorant  men  ?  Did  they  not 
know,  and  know  weD  that  which  as  preachers  of  the  Gospel  they 
ought  to  have  known  ?  What  part  of  the  proper  equipment  of 
ministers  of  the  Word  did  they  lack  ? 

But  they  were  unauthorised  men ;  they  had  no  valid  ordi- 
nation.   Be  it  so. 

We  ask  boldly,  did  they  need  any  ?  There  is  no  subject  upon 
which  I  find  myself  more  out  of  sympathy  with  good  John  Wesley 
than  this  of  ordination.  Even  in  his  clear  judgment  the 
preachers  were  only  preachers,  nothing  more.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  "  administer  "  the  sacraments.  Their  work  was  to 
preach  the  Gospel  and  to  save  as  many  souls  as  they  could ;  that 
was  aD.  The  Methodist  societies  and  the  Methodist  preachers 
must  att'end  church,  and  receive  baptism  for  their  children  and 
the  Lords  Supper  for  themselves,  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy- 
Evidently,  in  Mr.  Wesley's  judgment,  there  was  something 
needed  for  the  right  and  proper  administration  of  the  sacraments 
which  was  not  needed  for  the  right  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Late 
in  life  he  ordained  a  few  of  his  preachers  for  Scotland,  as  well  as 
America,  and  then  they  were  permitted  to  wear  gown  and  bands; 
to  administer  the  sacraments,  and  were  addressed  even  ty 
Wesley  himself  as  "  Reverend  "  whUe  they  remained  in ScoiUfiA: 
but  the  moment  they  crossed  the  border,  they  were  unfrocked 
again  and  became  plain  "  Mr."  I  do  not  understand  it.  Ton* 
the  preaching  of  the  Word  of  Life  is  the  highest  function  of  the 
minister  of  Christ,  and  ordination  only  a  decent  mode  of 
authorising  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  to  exercise  the  function* 
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b  ministry  in  any  given  communion.  One  form  of  ordina- 
is,  in  my  judgment,  as  valid  as  another.  Does  any  form 
make  a  man  anything,  spiritually,  that  he  was  not  before  ? 
it,  or  can  it,  confer  any  spiritual  gift  ?  Is  a  man  better 
ied  in  himself  for  the  exercise  of  ministerial  functions  after 
ing  it  than  he  was  before  receiving  it  ?  That  no  man  is  a 
fcer  of  Jesus  Christ  without  ordination,  and  that  no  ordina- 
s  valid  except  Episcopal  ordination,  was  not,  as  far  as  I 
understand  them,  the  doctrine  held  by  our  English  Ite- 
rs. They  allowed  that  Presbyterian  ordination  was  valid 
1  as  Episcopal ;  and  Presbyterian  ministers  were  permitted 
ciate  in  the  pulpits  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  was  not 
ward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  that  the  doctrine 
"  Divine  right  of  Episcopacy  "  was  introduced — a  doctrine 
,  in  my  judgment,  has  wrought  incalculable  mischief,  and 
ing  so  yet.  The  early  Methodist  preachers  were  not 
ied  men.  We  ask  again,  did  they  need  ordination? 
1  they  have  been  more  truly  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  if 
lad  been  ordained  than  they  were  without  it  ?  Would  they 
3een  more  successful  in  winning  souls  from  the  error  of 
ways  ?  Would  their  ministry  have  been  more  blessed  to 
nversion  of  men  to  God  ?  Has  not  God  Himself  settled 
atter  for  us  ?  Did  He  not  raise  them  up  and  send  them 
'  Did  He  not  set  His  broad  seal  upon  their  labours  by 
st  success  which  He  gave  them  ?  Did  He  not  work  with 
and  confirm  the  Word  by  signs  following?  Who,  then, 
tare  to  disapprove  what  God  has  approved  ?  Let  us  try 
ih  the  spirit  of  those  good  men  and  to  serve  God  as  faith - 
.s  they  did. 


■>-•-«■ 


PREACHERS  I  HAVE  HEARD. 

By  Kev.  Jos.  Kibsop. 

INTELLECTUAL  PREACHERS. 

heading  of  this  paper  will,  perhaps,  seem  objectionable — or  at 

ast  equivocal — as  it  may  be  thought  to  imply  that  preachers 

named,  or  hereafter  to  be  named,  were  not  intellectual  men. 

herefore  explain  why  I  use  it.     In  some  preachers,  eloquence 

uredominant  or  characteristic  quality.     Others  are  not  eloquent 

ind  yet  their  mental  altitude  makes  them  notable  preachers  ; 

third  class,  though  eloquent,  are  still  more  distinguished  by 

piercing  intellect,   comprehensive  views,  profound   original 

k,  so  as  to  place  them  more  properly  under  the  category  of 

tual  preachers.     Such  men  impress  us  more  by  their  philo- 
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sophical  depth  than  by  the  splendour  of  their  diction,  or  the  loftiness 
of  their  imagery.     It  is  their  insight  rather  than  their  eloquence  that 
astonishes  us.     We  are  attracted  by  the  quality  of  the  thought  rathe* 
than  by  the  manner  of  its  expression.     Ail  men  of  mark  in  tbe 
Christian  ministry  must  be  intellectual  men,  yet  to  men  only  of  gre*t 
mental  power  an4  originality  do  we  give  the  title  of  intellecto^ 
preachers. 

Thus  understanding  the  title  of  this  article,  it  is  clear  that  tl*e 
class  of  intellectual  preachers  cannot  be  a  large  one.     Men  of  striki**-£ 
originality  or  profundity  are  not  common  in  any  class  or  country  * 
41  The  very  idea  of  distinction,"  says  Charming,    "  is  standing  o 
from  the  multitude/'    If  such  men  are  never  common  they  must 
scarce  indeed  amongst  Christian  ministers,  if  views  I  lately  heard  e? 
pressed  were  true.     In  a  meeting  where  nine  or  ten  men  separated 
the  Cospel  were  present,  the  audience  were  informed  that  minisi 
in  general  were  anything  but  abreast  of  the  age.     Nonconform*-^ 
ministers  belonged  to  about  the  period  of  our  present  monarch^* 


accession  to  the  throne ;  clergymen  to  the  days  of  good  King  Geor^^? 
the  Third ;  while  to  find  the  right  place  for  Roman  Catholic 
we  must  go  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  Christian  era  I    If  tl 
flattering  portraiture  is  correct,  intellectual  preachers  must  be  li" 
black  swans,  very  rare  birds  indeed.    And  it  was  not  an  enemy  th- 
said  this,  but  a  man  thoroughly  friendly  to  Christian  ministers, 
himself  an  earnest  Christian  worker.     Let  us  hope,  notwithstandii 
that  the  picture  has  a  little  too  much  shade  in  it. 

Still,  in  any  case,  we  are  not  to  look  in  any  class  or  profession 
many  men  of  the  loftiest  type  of  mind.    Ministers  in  general  expoi 
enforce,  apply  truths  already  received ;  they  may  illustrate  them 
variety  of  ways,  sometimes  both  novel  and  interesting,  but  the  race 
discoverers,  deep  thinkers,  is  a  scanty  one. 

One  of  the  best  examples  I  could  give  of  an  intellectual  or  phih 
phical  preacher  is  Yiuet.     Few  discourses  are  more  profound 
original  than  his.    Someone  has  strangely  called  him  the  Chalmers* 
Switzerland.    Never  was  comparison,  in  my  judgment,  more  uni 
Chalmers  was  brilliant,  repetitive,  diffuse.     Yinet  is  compact,  logii 
profound.     There  is  more  thought  in  a  page  of  Yinet  than  in  a  cim~ 
ter  of  Chalmers.    My  great  countryman  takes  up  a  thought,  preset- 
it  in  a  thousand  lights ;  Yinet  scatters  gems  of  thought  as  he  wi 
along.    What  resemblance  there  may  have  been  in  their  oratory    * 
cannot  tell,  but  in  mind  and  style  they  are  "Wide  as  the  pol^ 
asunder." 

The  great  Swiss  preacher  I  never  heard,  but  I  have  listened  to  to**** 
English  preachers  who  searched  into  the  reason  of  things ;  who  did 
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than  unfold  and  apply  acknowledged  truth,  and  who  were  justly 
sd  to  be  named  intellectual  preachers. 

)  not  reckon  in  this  class  a  famous  divine  whom  I  once  heard 
i.  I  refer  to  Samuel  Wilberforce,  irreverently  called  Soapy 
I  am  glad  that,  if  the  late  Bishop  of  Winchester  departed 
-  from  his  father's  religious  faith,  he  inherited  his  father's  zeal 
t  slavery.  I  am  sorry  that  in  his  high  position  he  did  nothing 
n  the  tide  of  Ritualism  that  threatens  to  submerge  the  somewhat 
w  Protestantism  of  the  Church  of  England.  He  was  a  man  of 
ibility,  manly  eloquence,  great  astuteness,  and  marvellous 
.  The  sermon  I  heard  him  preach  was  able  and  eloquent,  but 
3ech  I  heard  the  same  evening  gave  me  a  higher  idea  of  his 
j.  It  turned  on  a  remark  made  by  a  previous  speaker  which  he 
not  well  have  anticipated,  and  showed,  with  other  great 
es,  a  marvellous  readiness  or  promptitude.  Still,  as  Samuel 
•force's  place  is  amongst  eloquent  preachers,  and  as  the  study 
vity  prevented  me  referring  to  him  in  my  previous  article,  I 
im  with  this  brief  notice. 

at  a  tempest  arose  more  than  twenty  years  ago  over  the  publica- 
f  the  "Rivulet,"  a  Httle  volume  of  poems  by  Thomas  J.  Lynch, 
thor  woke  up  one  morning  and  found  himself  famous,  or  in- 
.a.  James  Grant,  who  anticipated  the  famous  union  of  beer  and 
tilted  at  its  theology,  and  a  posse  of  clerical  defenders  ruBhed 
author's  rescue.  The  renowned  John  Campbell,  a  man  of  war 
lis  youth,  defied  the  clerical  host  and  sought  to  do  swift  exeou- 
n  the  offending  booklet  It  was  a  pretty  quarrel  as  it  stood,  and 
t>ly  strong  things  were  said  on  both  sides.  The  theology  of  the 
ilet "  was  said  by  the  editor  of  the  Advertiser  to  be  fit  only  for 
tways  who  worshipped  only  the  Great  Spirit.  "  Poor  Ojibbe- 
'  retorted  Lynch,  "  perhaps  there  is  a  hotter  hell  than  theirs, 
hat  reserved  for  liars  who  have  spoken  falsely  in  the  name  of 
)rd."     It  is  not  narrow  orthodoxy  only  which  can  hit  a  savage 

\  useless  raking  up  the  ashes  of  an  extinct  controversy.  But 
ret  Christian  men  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  merits  of  the  book  or 
ilities  of  its  author.  Dr.  Mellor  thinks  that  much  of  the  poetry 
"  Rivulet "  is  mere  moonshine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  insertion 
le  of  its  hymns  in  recent  collections  proves  that,  in  the  judgment 
le,  his  poetry  is  not  only  meritorious  bat  that  it  is  suitable  for 
iian  worship.  The  prose  writings  of  Mr.  Lynch  have  been  com- 
3d  by  critics  of  competent  capacity,  but  Brewin  Grant  says  his 
i  to  the  scattered  will  gather  none  but  scattered  brains, 
to  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree  ?    Without  attempting  to 
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decide  I  may  give  my  opinion.  I  think  he  was  a  man  of  great  literary 
ability,  whose  views,  often  original  if  not  profound,  were  not  always 
expressed  with  the  clearness  that  is  desirable.  Some  of  his  poems 
are  disfigured  by  tame  prosaic  expressions,  yet  I  consider  that  he  had 
a  true  sweet  vein  of  poesy,  and  that  he  has  enriched  the  hymnody  of 
the  Church  by  some  exquisite  productions.  To  show  that  his  poetry 
was  something  better  than  moonshine  I  need  only  refer  to  one  of  his 
hymns  inserted  in  our  denominational  chant  book,  "  Mountains  by 
the  darkness  hidden,"  a  hymn  which,  by  its  bold  language,  apt  images, 
and  experimental  truth,  is  well  adapted  to  strengthen  the  weak  and 
reassure  the  doubting.  As  to  his  theology,  there  can  be  no  doubt  he 
held  to  all  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  though  from  my 
point  of  view  some  of  his  doctrinal  tenets  were  defective  or  erroneous. 

Mr.  Lynch  was  not  a  popular  preacher.  At  a  small  chapel  in  Fitzroy- 
place,  Somerset-square,  he  "Fit  audience  found,  though  few."  Thither 
one  Sunday  in  January,  1857,  I  wended  my  way,  and  heard  him  dis- 
course on  Isaiah  xv.  21 — "A  just  God  and  a  Saviour."  His  teaching 
was  not  on  the  old  lines.  His  theory  of  the  Atonement  was  Maurician. 
Like  the  Broad  Church  school  in  general,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  did 
not  see  obstacles  in  the  way  of  pardoning  sin  which  the  Apostle  saw. 
The  influence  of  the  Atonement  was  on  man  only.  In  his  repudiation 
of  forensic  theories,  he  seemed  to  disregard  the  guilt  of  sin  in  a  some- 
what perilous  manner.  "  What,1'  he  exclaimed,  in  well  remembered 
words,  "  what  if  a  man  has  told  a  thousand  lies,  these  are  only  bad 
fruit  from  an  evil  tree ;  what  is  wanted  is  to  make  the  tree  good.'1 
Now  this  is  precisely  what  is  wanted,  and  the  whole  question  is  as  to 
the  process  and  how  it  has  to  be  effected.  The  magnifying  of  God's 
pardoning  love  seems  to  be  the  scriptural  method.  "  There  is  forgive- 
ness with  Thee,  that  Thou  mayest  be  feared."  But  the  difference 
between  Broad  Church  and  Evangelical  theology  is  too  wide  a  question 
to  bo  discussed  incidentally  here. 

Mr.  Lynch,  I  have  said,  was  not  a  popular  preacher.     We  cannot 
refer  this  fact  to  the  peculiarities  of  his  theology,  for  in  these  days,  at 
least,  alleged  aberrations  from  orthodoxy  are  a  kind  of  passport  to  a 
certain  sort  of  fame.     Nor  would  it  be  fair  to  our  fellows  to  say  that  his 
intellectualism  was  the  barrier  to  his  wide  acceptance,  for  I  shall 
immediately  have  to  mention  the  name  of  one  who  in  the  best  sense 
was  popular,  yet  was  by  universal  consent  a  highly  intellectual  man. 
A  low,  feeble  voice,  or  a  voice  harsh  and  unmusical,  a  tame,  unim- 
pressive manner,  or  a  manner  jerky  and  grotesque,  will  be  hindrances  to 
general  acceptance.     So  will  a  style  involved,  intricate,  and  obsonr^s 
A  man  may  be  too  concise  or  consecutive  for  popularity.    The  cbaL 
of  thought  requires  to  be  broken  now  and  then.    The  mind  of  ^ 
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lience  is  incapable  of  long  exertion,  it  wants  rest.    It  must  have 

n  reasons  of  this  kind  which  prevented  Mr.  Lynch's  popularity. 

wever  great  a  man's  gifts  may  be  he  must  be  "  apt  to  teach  "  ere 

can  become  a  popular  preacher. 

>f  all  "  the  preachers  I  have  heard/'  the  man  pre-eminently  entitled 

ye  called  an  intellectual  preacher  was  Thomas  Binney.    What  a 

►le  presence  he  had !     What  a  commanding  mien  !    Physically  he 

i  a  splendid  type  of  humanity,  and  his  temples  seemed  a  very  dome 

;lao  ught. 

"Of  loftiest  brow, 
Of  kingly  presence  and  majestic  mien, 
Limbed  like  a  wrestler,  headed  like  a  god. 

*  ♦  •  ♦  * 

He  was  'mong  men  a  noticeable  man, 
But  not  in  stature  and  in  strength  alone 
Stood  he  above  his  fellows." 

t  was  my  good  fortune  to  hear  this  great  man  three  times.  It  was 
tter  of  common  report  that  Mr.  Binney  did  sometimes  utterly  fail 
lis  preaching.  He  could  be  "  weak  as  other  men."  He  had 
ery  sensitive  temperament,  and  was  liable  to  discomposure  from 
snmstances  that  most  men  would  have  felt  to  be  trivial.  For 
irnple,  he  greatly  preferred  preaching  in  a  pulpit.  Modern  innova- 
£8  in  this  respect  were  not  to  his  mind.  At  the  opening  of  King- 
set  Congregational  Chapel,  Yarmouth,  he  was  disconcerted  to  find 
t  the  orthodox  "tub  "  had  been  abandoned,  and  at  first  declared 
could  not  preach.  An  attempt  was  made  to  put  him  at  his  ease 
boxing  him  round.  A  minister  who  heard  him  at  the  opening  of 
Iton  church,  Rochdale,  thought  him  uneasy  and  embarrassed.  At 
close  of  the  sermon  the  reason  came  out.  "  I  hate  those  abomi- 
>le  platforms,"  he  said,  with  considerable  energy  and  obvious 
Qerity.  A  mere  occasional  hearer  might  easily  be  disappointed  in  a 
O  so  sensitive — or  in  homebred  English  fidgety — but  on  every 
asion  I  heard  him  his  discourse  was  worthy  of  his  fame.  The 
Uence  of  his  mind  was  evident.  Singularly  enough  I  never  heard 
rone  else  preach  from  the  texts  he  chose  on  those  occasions.  The 
*t  was  an  uncommon  one,  "  Israel  hath  forgotten  his  Maker  and 
ildeth  temples ;  and  Judah  hath  multiplied  fenced  cities,  but  I  will 
^d  a  fire  upon  his  cities,  and  it  shall  devour  tho  palaces  thereof." 
fc  others  were  "  If  children,  then  heirs/'  and  "  The  receiving  of 
a  Holy  Ghost." 

tt  is  twenty- five  years,  at  least,  since  I  heard  that  first  sermon,  but 
e  impressions  and  memories  of  it  are  fresh  to  this  day ;  and  the 
tier  discourses  were  equally  masterly.  Doubtless  they  were  the 
tkiucts  of  mature  thought.    In  each  case  he  used  his  manuscript, 
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although    I   understand   he  could  preach  great  sermons  extempo- 
raneously.   I  mean  as  to  language,  for  I  apprehend  he  was  too  great 
a  man  to  he  able  to  speak  when  he  had  nothing  to  say.    There  can 
he  pulpit  as  well  as  coffee-hjouse  u  Dabble." 

When  he  died  journalists  said  that  the  foremost  man  in  Noncon- 
formity had  passed  away,  and  I  perfectly  agree  with  the  description. 
He  was  a  man  of  clear  sound  judgment,  and  of  great  mental  vigour 
and  independence.    He  could  invest  hackneyed  themes  with  freshness, 
and  had  great  attractiveness  for  thoughtful  young  men.     He  did  not 
strictly  adhere  to  evangelical  phraseology,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
hat  the  substance  of  his  teaching  was  evangelical.     A  decided  Non- 
conformist, his  Dissent  was  of  a  moderate  type,  although  with  Church- 
men who  did  not  fully  know  him,  his  Dissent  was  believed  to  be  of    j 
the  most  rabid  and  fanatical  kind ;  the  very  dissidence  of  Dissent 
This  resulted  from  a  youthful  utterance  that  the  Church   of  England 
damned  more  souls  than  it  saved,  an  assertion  which  certainly  no  one 
could  be  qualified  to  make. 

Peace  to  his  memory.     A  great  man  passed  away  from  amongst  us 
when  Thomas  Binney  died,  and 

"  Take  him  for  all  in  all, 
We  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his  like  again." 

The  "  clear  and  venerable  name  "  of  George  Steward  was  never 
famous.  An  adventitious  celebrity  was  momentarily  given  to  it, 
when  in  the  height  of  the  Reform  agitation,  he  withdrew  from  the 
Wesleyan  body ;  but  he  had  not  the  qualities  which  induce  popularity. 
George  Gilnllan  placed  him  in  his  "  remoter  stars  in  the  Church- 
sky  ; "  and  this  was  a  more  appropriate  place  for  him  than  for  James 
Everett,  whom  he  also  put  there.  It  is  matter  of  regret  that  he  had 
not  the  art  of  putting  things,  for  he  had  excellent  things  to  put.  I 
call  him  one  of  the'most  intellectual  men  I  ever  heard.  Wesleyanism 
has  produced  many  good  men,  many  able  men,  many  useful  men,  bat 
few  men  of  the  highest  mental  calibre  have  arisen  in  its  ranks.  To 
this  last  class,  however,  George  Steward  undoubtedly  belonged.  I 
know  of  no  man  with  higher  creative  genius  who  ever  enrolled  him- 
self as  a  follower  of  John  Wesley.  His  biography  contains  some 
fragments  which  by  themselves  show  his  power.  But  he  never 
acquired  gifts  of  communication  in  writing  or  speaking  at  all  com- 
mensurate with  his  mental  powers,  and  he  must  remain  a  name  and 
nothing  more.  He  joined  the  Congregationalists  when  he  left  the 
Wesleyan  body,  and  for  a  number  of  years  held  a  pastorate  in  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, but  he  made  no  great  impression.  In  a  Connexion 
like  the  Wesleyan  body,  although  he  could  hardly  have  been   popular 
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ay  circuit,  yet  he  would  have  achieved  a  Connexional  fame.    But 
cience  drove  him  out,  and  he  sank  into  unmerited  obscurity, 
heard  Mr.  Steward  at  the  opening  of  Howard-Btreet  Chapel,  North 
Ids,  preach  on  "  The  Ark  of  the  Testimony/'  a  magnificent  dis- 
•e.    Doubtless  there  are  many  now  living  who  have  similar 
[lections.    They  have  listened  to   sublime  sermons  from  this 
of  giant  intellect.    Yet,  it  is  clear  that  men  of  far  humbler  gifts 
made  a  deeper  impression,  and  been  more  widely  useful.     But 
irast  not  foolishly  charge  Him  who   "  divides  to  every  man 
•ally  as  He  will."    George  Steward  may  have  influenced  some 
could  not  so  easily  have  been  reached  by  men  of  commoner  gifts ; 
hey,  in  their  turn,  may  have  exerted  influence  on  a  wider  circle, 
roodman  who  fells  an  oak  is  as  useful  as  the  hedger  who  cuts  off 
of  briers  and  thorns. 
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pREATOR,  Lord,  the  earth  is  Thine, 
^  Its  fulness  knows  the  voice  Divine  ; 
The  winds  Thy  whispered  word  obey, 
And  all  things  own  Thy  sceptre's  sway. 

» 
Thy  creatures  shelter  in  Thy  might, 

Their  steps  are  guided  by  Thy  light ; 
They  rest  in  circling  arms  of  love, 
And  trust,  till  life  is  crowned  above. 

But,  gracious  Lord,  for  those  we  pray 
"Who  know  not  yet  the  living  way ; 
For  lands  where  pain  and  darkness  reign, 
Still  bound  by  error's  chafing  chain. 

Bless  faithful  men  who  nobly  dare 
In  lands  remote  Thy  work  to  share  ; 
May  toil  and  danger  but  inspire 
Their  souls  with  holy  living  fire. 

Oh,  first  display  to  us  Thy  love, 
Let  Christly  zeal  our  spirits  move ; 
Pervaded  may  our  spirits  be 
With  love  for  man  and  love  for  Thee. 

TV*  J.  E.  Swallow. 
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IS  IT  PROGRESSING  OR  OTHERWISE  K 
By  William  Skinneb. 

IN  attempting  to  answer  this  question  we  must  ask  several,  s^ 
as,   "What  is  meant  by  the  Christian   Church ?"    "In  V** 
sense  are  we  to  regard  it  as  an  institution  ?  "  and  "What  is  me*3^ 
by  Church  progress?  "    On  the  first  point  men  differ  widely  in  opio11* 
and  definition, .  and  this  fact  needs  no  proof  of  mine.    The  vfoX* 
"  Church  "  originally  denoted  an  assembly  met  for  sacred  or  secwf 
purposes.    It  is  now  often  used  to  signify  "  the  whole  body  of  CI**1* 
tians  over  the  face  of  the  earth."    Thus  employed,  it  embraces    ? 
who  profess  faith  in  Christ,  or  what  is  called  the  visible  Church.    XP 
also  used  to  denote  "  the  whole  body  of  actual  believers  "  in  vr& 
place  and  period,  or  the  invisible  Church,  known  to  God  only,  bothv 
to  place  and  persons.    Bishop  Pearson  says,  "  The  Church  is  a  b<x 
of  persons  professing  faith  in  Christ,  gathered  together  in  the  sever 
places  of  the  world,  for  the  worship  of  the  same  God,  and  united   : 
the  same  corporation."    In  our  opinion  it  consists  of  all  those  *wl 
worship  God  in  the  Spirit,  rejoice  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  have  no  cox 
fidence  in  the  flesh.      These  persons  constitute  the  one  Catholi 
Church  now  scattered  throughout  the  world,  made  up  of  persons  o 
different  clime,  colour,  and  country,  and  of  various  names  and  sects 
or  of  no  sect  at  all.    Persons  who  have  learnt  of  Christ,  who  possess 
His  Spirit,   and   aim  to  extend   His  kingdom.      An  institution    is 
something  established,  settled,  or  fixed.      Now  it  must  be  admitted 
that  while  it  is  a  blessed  fact  that  God  has  instituted  and  estab- 
lished His  Church  in  the  world,  men  have  done  much  to  promote 
the  establishment  of  churches  and  denominations.     We  care  not  « 
all  that  is  of  mere  human  origin  in  the  churches  perish  to-morrow,  *° 
long  as  that  which  is  of  Divine  origin  in  them  survives  and  gro^* 
With  us  the  all-important  question  is  this,  "Is  the  real,  invisible 
and  universal  Church  of  Christ  progressing  ?  "    We  care  but  littk 
what  becomes  of  churches  established  and  propped  up  by  King5' 
Queens,  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  so  long  as  the  Church  establish** 
and  governed  by  Jesus  Christ  wins  its  way  in  the  world.    Vfhrt  tf 
Church  progress  ?    Is  it  to  increase  in  wealth  ?    No ;  for  the  Cburth 
may  be  rich,  and  yet  be  poor.    Is  it  to  obtain  additions  to  its  rinks? 
Not  necessarily  so ;  for  additions  in  numbers  may  become  a  source 
of  weakness,  while  a  decrease  both  in  wealth  and  numbers  may  result 
in  an  increase  in  influence,  power,  and  blessing.     Hence  to  Ubulsto 
numbers,  and  draw  positive  conclusions  as  to  the  Church's  position 
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>nly  to  practise  deception  upon  ourselves.     What   we  want,  if 
sible,  to  know  is  this  :  "  Is  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  advancing 
ile  world  ?  "    "  Is  its  direct,   and  indirect,  influence  upon  the 
tds,  hearts,  and  lives  of  men,  greater  to-day  than  ever  ?  "    "  Is  it 
ancing  or  retreating?"    Is  the  "little  stone"  still  rolling  and 
ttging?      The  leaven  still  working  and  spreading?      And  the 
itual  building  still  rising  ?    In  seeking  an  answer  to  these  vital 
ations,  we  remark  that  all  will  admit  that  Scripture  and  the  nature 
aings  warrant  us  to  expect  Church  progress, 
lie  Baored  records,  say,  "  There  shall  be  a  handful  of  corn  in  the 
1  upon  the  top  of  the  mountains ;  the  fruit  thereof  shall  shake 
Lebanon :  and  they  of  the  city  shall  flourish  like  the  grass  of  the 
i.    His  name  shall  endure  for  ever,  and  His  name  shall  continue 
T  as  the  sun ;  and  men  shall  be  blessed  in  him,  and  all  nations 

I  call  Him  blessed"  (Ps.  lxxii.  16,17).  These  words,  in  their  fulness, 
only  apply  to  Christ.     The  New-  Testament  writers  make  this 

lication  of  them,  and  the  Jewish  interpreters  of  sacred  Scripture 
apply  them — that  is,  they  apply  them  to  their  Messiah.  Isaiah 
.  10,  11)  boldly  says,  "He  shall  see  His  seed,  He  shall  prolong  His 
8,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  His  hand.    He 

II  Bee  of  the  travail  of  His  soul,  and  be  satisfied.*'  Daniel  declares 
t  "  the  little  stone  "  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands  shall 
the  whole  earth.  He,  foreseeing  and  foretelling  the  greatness  and 
■y  of  Christ's  kingdom,  asserts  that  "in  the  days  of  those  kings 

God  of  heaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom  which  shall  never  be 
troyed,  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  shall 
ak  in  pieces  and  consume  those  kingdoms,  and  it  shall  stand  for 
r."  The  Great  Teacher  Himself,  in  speaking  of  the  vitality  and 
line  nature  of  His  Gospel,  taught  the  same  truth  under  other  forms 
I  figures.  He  said  His  kingdom,  like  "  good  seed,"  must  spread 
.  grow  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  that  like  "  mustard  seed,"  small  and 
tk  in  its  sowing,  it  should  thrive  and  grow  until  it  becomes  a  tree 
ring  foliage  and  fruit.  The  nature  of  things  also  leads  us  to  expect 
arch  progress. 

Christianity  aims  at  universal  predominance  and  control.  In  its 
ly  days  it  was  offered  a  place  in  the  Pantheon,  and  a  throne  among 
gods,  but  it  never  did  and  never  will  share  the  kingdom  with 
•ther.  "  The  world  for  Jesus,  and  Jesus  for  the  world"  has  ever 
n  its  watchword  and  war-cry.  None  can  deny  that  for  nineteen 
turies  it  has  asserted  and  maintained  its  Divine  claims  mid  the 
3  and  malice  of  foes,  and  the  follies  and  faithlessness  of  false 
ads,  and  to-day  there  is  no  spiritual  power  in  the  world  so  strong 
t.     This  salt  still  proves  itself  to  be  penetrating,  preservative,  and 
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permeating.    It  has  not  lost,  and  so  far  as  we  can  see  never  will 
lose,  its  seasoning  power,  although  some  men  say  it  has,  or  soon  will- 
Let  the  foes  of  our  religion  explain  its  origin,  power,  and  performance 
for  they  have  not  done  so  up  till  now.     Look  at  the  facts  of  the  cb#* 
u  Without  anything  in  its  nature,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  me^* 
employed  to  spread  it,  Christianity's  triumph  has  been  both  v'^" 
spread   and  lasting."     That  is  speaking  from  the  merely  hur*"***5 


standpoint.    It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  change  men's  opinions, 


Christianity  has  done  that.     It  is  a  more  difficult  thing  to  conc^J 
and  control  men's  thoughts,  wills,  and  consciences,  but  it  has  dc 
and  is  still  doing  all  that.     It  brings  light  to  the  mind,  and  a  fire 
the  heart     It  can  reverse  motives,  uproot  evil  habits,  conquer  ] 
judices,  control  appetites,  desires,  passions,  and  affections,  and  bi 
the  entire  man  under  its  saving  sway.     Whence  all  this  power  ? 
it  of  men,  or  from  Heaven  ?     Were  it  necessary  we  could  tell  a 
also  of  its  sufferings,  as  well  as  of  the  doings  of  our  religion.    V\ 
is  it  likely  to  encounter  in  the  future  that  it  has  not  in  tbe  p* 
Nothing  of  consequence.     Hence  arguing  from  the  past  to  the  fu 
we  conclude  that  " living  stones"  shall  continually  be  brougLm»i 
the  walls  of  the  "  Spiritual  Temple,"  the  Church,  until  it  be  oon 
pleted,  and  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Great  Architect  be  embocfe 
in  the  living,  lasting  superstructure.    This  Sun  shall  continue  to  ehine 
until  it  reaches  its  meridian  altitude,  and  the  whole  earth  is  bathed/a 
its  light,  heat,  and  glory.     The  waters  of  the  sanctuary  shall  Bow, 
and  widen,  and  deepen,  until  their  broad  rivers  and  streams  shall 
fertilise  and  refresh  all  lands.    Our  second  main  position  is— 

There  are  several  facts  that  seem  to  point  to  present  progress.  Ylt 
shall  not  call  figures  to  our  aid,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  do  so,  and 
if  we  were  to  do  so  I  do  not  know  that  they  would  help  us  to  an  in- 
fallible conclusion.     They  have  been  used  to  show  that  the  Church  i* 
not  progressing.     That  she  is  not  overtaking  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion.   Let  this  be  proved  to  be  true.  What  then  ?    Does  it  show  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  is  losing  her  hold  upon  the  world  ?    Or  docs  rt 
say  that  she  is  stationary  ?     Certainly  not !     The  most  potent  forces 
in  nature  cannot  be  weighed,  measured,  or  tabulated.    The  human 
mind  has  not  yet  penetrated  the  depth  of  their  potency.    The  human 
hand  has  not  yet  grasped  them  in  the  might  of  their  power.  TbJ 
are  silent,  subtle,  and  sure  in  their  operations.     The  air  we  hrerijtf» 
the  light  we  see,  and  the  electric  agencies  of  the  universe,  are  all10* 
stances  of  the  action  of  such  forces.    What  a  mighty  agency  # 
electricity  ?    Faraday  says,  "  If  I  have  lived  to  prove  anything,  H*w 
lived  to  prove  this,  that  all  phenomena  in  nature  are  traceable  to  ^e 
great  principle,  and  that  principle  is  electricity."    Here  he  speak*11 
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atural  philosopher,  not  as  a  theologian.  Yet  this  principle  is  mostly 
at  in  its  workings.  True,  we  sometimes  hear  its  voice  in  the 
nder- storm,  and  see  its  power  in  shattered  trees  and  riven  build- 
i ;  but  it  is  not  less  present  or  potent  in  the  growth  of  the  flower, 
a  the  daily  life  of  man.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  Church 
gress,  we  deal  with  a  question  that  is  directly  related  to  that  of 
itual  forces,  that,  like  some  natural  forces,  are  latent  and  hidden , 

which  are  silently,  surely,  and  constantly  at  work.  It  has  been 
arked  that  "  there  was  as  much  power  in  steam  before  the  days 
JVatt  and  Stephenson,  as  there  is  to  day,  although  at  that  time 
t  knew  nothing  of  steam-engines  or  steam-printing  presses.  The 
tnings  of  heaven  were  as  mighty  and  as  swift  before  Franklin's  time 
bey  are  now,  although  men  knew  nothing  of  Atlantic  cables,  tele- 
ihic  messages,  telephones,  or  electric  lights.  Volcanoes  only 
nber  to  burst  forth  in  greater  might  and  majesty ;  and  let  it  be 
?ed  that  just  now  the  Church  is  stationary  and  unprogressive,  we 
aid  only  look  upon  her  as  some  mighty  warrior  slumbering  awhile, 
f  to  wake  up  with  renewed  strength,  to  win  fresh  victories. 
Christianity  as  a  humanising  agency  is  at  work  in  the  world.  Under 
tuition  mankind  is  slowly  but  surely  learning  "  the  Fatherhood  of 
I  and  the  brotherhood  of  the  world.1*  Our  ragged  schools, 
pitalfl,  orphanages,  and  asylums  are  pretty  much  of  Christian 
ffth.  The  multitudes  who  never  profess  Christianity  are  certainly 
efited  by  its  blessed  influence.  It  is  accomplishing  a  vast  amount 
adirect  good.  You  cannot  live  near  a  garden  without  carrying 
i  you  some  of  the  perfume  of  its  flowers,  and  you  cannot  live  near 
ood  man  without  to  some  extent  being  influenced  by  his  holy 
ig.  And  men  cannot  live  in  a  truly  Christian  country  without 
g  mentally,  morally,  and  socially  the  better  for  it. 
he  Church  is  widening  the  spheres  of  her  operations.  How 
strous  the  assertion  that  "  the  Church  is  losing  her  hold  upon  the 
d,"  when  her  means  and  agencies  were  never  so  multiplied  as 
;  and  I  may  add  that  those  agencies  were  never  so  welcomed  by 
frorld  at  large  as  now.  In  proof  of  this  position  we  point  to  the 
Us  and  successes  of  our  modern  Missions  at  home  and  abroad, 

all  their  foundation  work,  and  their  so-called  failures.  The 
lodist  Free  Churches  have  received  all  sorts  of  donations  for  the 
ring  on  of  their  Christian  enterprise ;  but  a  new  thing  has  hap- 
d  under  the  sun :  "a  Chinese  temple  has  become  a  United 
locust  Free  Church  Chapel."  The  Rev.  R.  Swallow,  one  of  our 
ionarie8  in  China,  in  a  letter  dated  Ningpo,  June  80,  1879,  says 
lr  Missionary  Secretary :  "  In  my  last  to  you  there  was  a  proba- 
J  of  a  heathen  temple  being  presented  to  the  Mission  ;  I  have  now 
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pleasure  in  telling  you  I  accepted  the  temple  on  behalf  of  the  Mission 
on  June  28 ;  and  what  makes  the  present  much  more  valuable  i& 
the  fact  that  the  proprietor,  his  wife,  with  six  of  the  principal 
worshippers  there,  have  been  baptized.    When  the  time  arrived,  ibe 
place  was  crowded  with,  an  inquiring  and  curious  company.    As  **e( 
spoke  to  them  some  ejaculated,  *  That  is  the  true  doctrine.'  *  It  is  &o» 
said  others.    After  service  (which  lasted  three  hours,  and  was  con- 
ducted in  the  midst  of  the  idols)  the  disposal  of  the  idols  was  one  toplC 
discussed,  and  it  was  decided  to  give  them  to  me.     I  told  them  we  h-^ 
a  college  in  England  where  I  thought  they  might  find  a  place  for  the**1' 
where  some  of  our  people  would  like  to  see  what  kind  of  things  were 
worshipped  in  China,  and  how  glad  they  would  be  to  know  that 
who  were  so  far  separated,  were  worshipping  the  one  true  God." 
adds:  "We  have  often  felt  discouraged  as  we  moved  among  this 
stronghold  of  idolatry,  and  saw  how  little  impression  had  been  made 
upon  it.    Now  we  saw  how  easy  it  was  for  the  great  God  to  sweep 
away  the  last  remnant  of  idolatry  by  giving  them  the  glorious  Gospel 
of  the  blessed  God  in  its  place."  Our  Sunday-schools  must  be  allowed 
also  to  speak  to  the  question  before  us.     Without   attempting  to 
enlarge  here,  let  me  say  that  in  this  virgin  soil  the  seed  of  the  kingdom 
seems  jto  take  deepest  root,  and  to  bear  the  richest  fruits.    Fron* 
this  field  we  get  some  of  our  most  skilful  and  successful  Christi*** 
workers.    What  engines  for  good  and  blessing  are  our  Bible  Society 
These  speak  with  their  hundred  tongues,  to  sage  and  savage,  rue 
and  polished,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  the  nature  of  sin  and  of  salv»" 
tion.    With  heroic  fortitude  and  Christian  confidence  their  messengr«^ 
go  forth  scattering  the  seed  that  is  "  incorruptible,  and  that  Iitefc* 
and  abideth  for  ever."    They  are  gone  to  the  four  quarters  fcf  4^* 
glebe,  and  their  work  will  not  be  finished  until  every  man,  womi^^; 
and  child  on  the  face  of  God's  earth  possess  "The  Lamp  of  Life-* 
The  Church  is  now  winning  her  greatest  victories.     Men  are  D(^f? 
telling  us  that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  mental  activity,  and  this  ^M^ 
not  be  disputed,  for  in  these  days  minds  are  active  and  awake.    It  ^ 
an  age  of  mental  activity  and  inquiry;  yet  Christianity  never  in  &^ 
world's  history  held  such  a  prominent  and  proud  position  in  the  worX- 
as  she  does  to-day.     There  never  were  so  many  sanctuaries  open  $*** 
Divine  worship ;  there  never  were  so  many  Bibles  circulated  &* 
read.     Many  are  "running  to  and  fro,"  and  ministers  and  wsAs&*~ 
aries,  leaders  and  teachers,  in  greater  abundance   than  ever  »** 
endeavouring  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  every  creature.   There  never  f*** 
so  many  Christian  workers  as  now.     The  Church  still  holds  hero*11 
against  all  comers  and  objectors.     She  has  not  been  allowed  to  {?" 
forth  into  the  world  unchallenged.   Her  character  and  her  ebb9 
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3  been  fully  and  repeatedly  investigated  by  friends  and  foes, 
•iticism  has  shot  its  shafts  at  every  joint  of  its  harness ;  philosophy 

set  in  judgment  on  it  and  pronounced  its  decisions;  common 
(e  has  made  its  observations ;  and  wit  has  mercilessly  fastened 
q  its  supposed  defects.  Still  it  holds  its  own  in  the  world."  The 
pel  she  preaches  now  operates  as  the  mightiest  of  moral  powers 
ng  men.  To  measure  its  force  in  the  transformation  of  human 
•acter,  and  in  its  power  to  produce  exalted  and  permanent  happi- 
,  is  in  the  nature  of  things  an  impossibility ;  but  to  prove  that 
i  a  force  does  actually  exist  needs  no  words  of  mine  !  A  study  of 
Gospel  as  a  spiritual  dynamic,  or  force,  will  put  us  in  possession 
mple  proof.  It  does  now  reform,  purify,  and  elevate  mankind, 
kes  hold  of  the  slaves  of  appetite,  passion,  and  sin,  and  in  them 
res  conscience  to  her  throne  ;  reforms  vicious  habits,  holds  the 
i  over  the  neck  of  evil  passions,  and  quickens  and  matures 
rous  impulses.  It  gives  a  new  heart,  imparts  a  new  life,  and 
s  a  new  character.  Thank  God,  the  converting  power  is  still  in 
3hurch,  and  with  all  her  increased  facilities  for  real  Christian 

it  would  be  a  shame  and  a  sin  if  the  work  of  conversion  were  not 
e  increase  also.  Present  events  seem  to  foreshadow  the  universal 
iph  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  bring  about  that  desired,  ex- 
id,  and  promised  result,  the  Church  exists  to-day.  To  secure  this 
t  should  be  its  fixed  purpose  and  aim,  as  it  certainly  is  of  that 
itianity  it  professes  to  spread.    Now,  in  the  nature  of  things 

is  there  to  hinder  its  realisation  ?  Does  not  the  Gospel  appeal 
an  as  man,  and  not  to  man  as  a  Jew  or  Gentile,  Barbarian  or 
aian,  bond  or  free  ?  It  meets  the  wants  of  man  as  man.  Every - 
e  he  is  a  responsible,  sinful  creature,  yet  it  amply  provides  for 
r ants  as  such.  I  once  heard  the  following  " milk  and  water" 
tuent  expressed  on  a  Christian  platform:  " Let  there  be  Confucius 
te  Chinaman,  Brahma  and  Vishnu  for  the  Hindoo,  and  Jesus  Christ 
le  Christian."  I  could  not  forbear  crying  aloud,  "No!  Jesus  Christ 
rorld!"  His  religion  has  no  "  local  basis,"  and  its  capabilities  are 
I  to  the  needs  of  all  mankind.  Look  at  the  likelihood  of  its 
arsal  spread.  We  aim  not  at  feeding  a  national  vanity  when  we 
Sod  has  made  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  the  custodians  of  His  Gospel, 
'e  made  the  Jews  the  trustees  of  His  Law.  As  such,  what  are 
o-day  ?  We  have  an  innate  love  of  freedom,  and  yet  hold  vast 
ioal  power,  And  that  over  a  large  part  of  the  world.  We  live  on 
le  and  out-of-the-way  island,  and  yet  our  commerce  and  our  terri- 
tl  possessions  are  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the  world.  Have  we 
populated  America  ?  Do  we  not  hold  mighty  nations  tributary  in 
a  ?    Have  we  not  found  a  way  into  China  ?    Are  we  not  pressing 
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into  the  very  heart  of  Africa  ?    And  are  we  not  settling  our  urns  b 
Australasia  ?    I  defend  not  the  means  employed  in  securing  this 
marvellous  position  and  power.     I  speak  of  a  fact  for  the  purposes  of 
argument  merely,  and  to  show  that  from  this  fact  has  been  drawn 
this  conclusion :    "  That  probably  the  world  will  not  become  much 
older  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  will  be  in  the  majority  in  numbers, 
as  they  now  certainly  are  supreme  in  power !  "     Yes  1  it  has  been 
pretty  well  proved  that,  leaving  out  of  the  question  for  the  moment 
the  Divine  element  in  Christianity,  "  unless  it  be  soon  exploded  or 
suppressed,  it  is  likely  in  the  natural  course  of  events  to  become  the 
supreme  faith  of  the  world."   Nay,  more,  it  has  been  said,  "  You  may 
as  well  try  by  the  powers  of  logic  and  argument  to  stop  the  tide  of 
population  as  to  try  to  stop  the  tide  of  events  carrying  Christianity  to 
universal  conquest.     Humanly  speaking,  its  expansion  has  become 
identified  with  all  the  great  elements  of  modern  progress,  and  so  its 
universal  spread  has  become  as  certain  as  anything  future  can  be." 

Our  work  is  done.  If  we  have  not  exhausted,  we  have  at  least 
opened  the  subject,  and  we  leave  it  to  other  and  abler  pens  to  amplify. 
Men  may  say  that  we  have  taken  a  rosy  view  of  our  subject  The 
real  question  is,  "  Is  it  the  proper  view  ?  "  You  may  say  we  have  not 
given  the  objections  on  the  other  side  their  due  prominence.  So  much 
the  better  for  those  who  are  now  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  those 
objections ;  but  we  ask  them  to  remember  that  valid  and 
unanswerable  objections  may  be  raised  against  what  is  confessedly 
true  and  capable  of  proof  by  a  preponderance  of  evidence,  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  all  that  has  been  required  of  us  by  our 
topic  is  either  an  affirmation  or  a  denial  of  the  proposition  it  contains. 
We  hold  that,  all  things  considered,  we  are  warranted  in  affirming 
that  the  Christian  Church  is  progressing. 


>♦«•*. 


BANDS   OF  HOPE; 

THEIR  FORMATION   AND  MANAGEMENT. 
By  Thomas  Tomlinson. 

"DANDS  of  Hope  are  among  the  recognised  institutions  of  the 
-■-*  present  day.  Time  was  when  they  were  new,  and  by  some  were 
regarded  with  a  measure  of  suspicion ;  but  that  day  is  now  past,  and 
their  value  is  recognised  on  almost  all  hands.  It  is  seen  that  when 
rightly  conducted  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  and  that  th* 
work  they  do  in  the  way  of  guarding  the  young  against  the  tempta- 
tions so  freely  planted  in  their  path,  and  of  awakening  their  interest 
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Listing  their  services  in  an  important  social  reform,  is  of  a  most 
le  kind,  and  must  in  the  long  run  tend  powerfully  to  change 
inking  customs  of  the  land.  In  this  latter  respect,  to  say 
I  of  their  personal  benefits,  one  might  affirm  them  to  be  simply 
msable.  Our  tippling  customs,  however  indefensible,  have  taken 
erfully  deep  root  among  us,  and  seem  proof  against  any  amount 
iching,  teaching,  or  denuncia  ion.  Even  legislation,  frame  it 
will,  could  only  work  the  desired  change  so  far  as  it  was 
up  by  that  strong  temperance  sentiment  which  is  only  slowly 
:  into  existence.  Bat  let  Bands  of  Hope  be  generally  estab- 
and  our  Sunday-schools  send  forth  year  by  year  a  trained 
f  total  abstainers,  and  the  downfall  of  those  miserable  customs, 
x  deeply  they  are  rooted,  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
t  is  very  desirable  for  us,  as  a  body,  to  do  all  we  can  in  this 
>n,  I  venture  to  offer  to  those  interested  a  few  plain  hints  as  to 
rmation  and  management  of  these  institutions.  I  do  not 
le  to  instruct  or  correct  those  who  are  already  successfully 
d  in  Band  of  Hope  work,  but  it  is  possible  that  a  little  know- 
gained  by  actual  experience,  may  be  of  service,  especially  to 
a  our  country  places,  or  smaller  causes,  who  may  be  disposed  to 
t  this  kind  of  work. 

ttempting,  then,  to  form  a  Band  of  Hope,  I  judge,  first,  that 
ill  be  no  difficulty  as  to  a  place  of  meeting.  When  men  can 
id  to  carry  on  such  a  work,  trustees  and  leaders  are  only  too 
>  allow  them  the  use  of  a  vestry  or  school-room,  or  even  of  the 
itself,  when,  as  in  some  country  places,  the  chapel  has  to  serve 
rything.  It  is  not  well,  however,  to  take  this  for  granted ;  and 
y  case  application  should  be  made  for  the  use  of  a  room,  and, 
ible,  the  application  should  be  accompanied  by  a  promise  to 
ate  something  towards  the  cost  of  the  fire  and  light  which  will 
led.  If  you  cannot  be  entirely  independent,  you  should,  at 
Dme  as  near  to  it  as  possible. 

ng  promise  of  a  room,  the  next  step  will  be  to  secure  a 
tee  to  carry  on  the  work.  This  should  be  as  large  and  in- 
1  as  you  can  make  it,  including  all  the  abstainers  connected 
or  church,  and  if  need  be  some  who  are  not  abstainers.  Should 
tics  of  your  work  arise,  it  is  much  better  for  them  to  have  a 
a  your  committee,  where  their  objections  can  be  discussed, 
>r  them  to  be  shut  out  and  driven  to  vent  their  criticisms  in 
[uarters.  Do  not  be  alarmed  at  the  notion  of  a  large  and 
Ly  committee,  for  as  a  rule  you  will  find  that  even  tried 
wee  men  fall  rapidly  away  after  the  first  meeting  or  two,  and 
iculty  will  soon  be  to  muster  half-a-dozen  to  carry  on  the  work. 
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If  you  can  muster  that  number  of  steady  and  resolute  men,  who  fill 
attend  and  act,  you  may  go  forward  with  good  courage,  for  your 
prospects  are  hopeful    Among  them  will  probably  be  one  ready  with 
his  pen,  and  zealous  in  the  cause,  who  \till  make  a  good  secretary. 
Zeal  and  attention,  however,  are  much  more  to  be  desired  in  to 
official  than  mere  skill  with  the  pen.    Upon  him  will  devohe  the 
calling  of  meetings,  the  making  announcements,  and  considerable  pre- 
paratory work ;  and  failure  on  his  part  will  soon  damage  all 
machinery.    A  still  more  important  officer  is  the  president,  who 
conduct  your  meetings,  and  for  this  post  the  right  man  must  be 
obtained  if  he  is  to  be  found ;  you  must  not  think  of  some  minister 
or  prominent  member  of  the  Church,  who  could  rarely  attend,  and 
would  only  be  a  kind  of  ornamental  figure-head  to  your  society.  X<* 
should  you  select  some  old  and  respected  abstainer,  whose  character 
and  good  wishes  are  his  only  qualification  for  the  post.    The  nan  of 
your  choice  should  be  able  to  attend  all  or  nearly  all  your  meetings, 
and  should  be  willing  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  do  so ;  he  should  be 
able  to  speak  at  least  a  little  in  public,  and  especially  he  should  hit* 
a  love  for  children,  and  tact  and  skill  in  managing  them.    One  to 
whom  the  children  naturally  gravitate,  and  who  would  be  able  almoet 
single-handed  to  control  and  guide  a  meeting  of  them.     Very  mni 
depends  upon  this,  and  unless  you  have  a  litte  managing  power  in  the 
chain  it  will  be  a  sad  case  for  your  meetings.     Some  measure  of  these 
qualities  is  generally  attainable,  and  like  other  qualities  they  grow  hy 
exercise.     The  man  who  at  first  is  almost  baffled  by  a  gathering  » 
children,  will,  if  he  go  on  with  his  work  in  a  right  spirit,  soon  come  to 
feel  quite  at  home  with  them,  and  to  conduct  the  meetings  with  please* 
and  success.    Love  for  children  is  indeed  an  indispensable  thinfr 
and  the  more  of  it  you  can  get  among  your  working  staff  the  bettet 
Given  a  few  men  like  an  old  associate  of  my  own,  who  with  a  gfl0 
look  on  his  face  and  a  stick  in  his  hand  went  up  and  down  the  aisle  to 
keep  order,  and  your  Band  of  Hope  will  soon  die  a  very  natural  detA 
but  given  a  few  men  round  whom  the  children  gather  and  cling  wh* 
the  meeting  is  over,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  what  can  prevent  V** 
success.    Personal  influence  and  character  has  much  to  do  withffooee* 
among  children. 

Another  important  element  is  that  of  the  singing ;  and  among  J0* 
staff  must  be  one  or  more  to  whom  this  is  entrusted.  Bright  0* 
cheerful  melodies  are  essential  to  the  very  life  of  the  movement,  tfj 

probably  you  will  find  some  one  to  whom  the  conducting  this  P*^ 
the  work  will  be  a  pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty.     The  children  deHp» 
in  these  little  songs,  and  the  way  they  will  ring  out  a  favourite  A** 
is  sometimes  startling.  What  is  more,  they  will  cany  them  to  fprf** 
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re  little  other  temperance  teaching  ever  finds  its  way.  By  all 
us  teach  the  little  folks  to  sing  temperance  melodies,  even  though 
rords  of  some  of  them  he  not  quite  all  that  could  be  desired.  The' 
poet  of  the  movement  has  not  yet  appeared, 
le  next  thing  will  be  to  decide  upon  the  character  of  your  meetings', 
here  I  would  strongly  warn  against  attempting  too  riiuch.  In 
as  in  some  other  things,  the  half  is  often  greater  than  the  whole, 
possible,  for  instance,  to  get  up  first-class  meetings,  when  care- 
prepared  music,  recitations,  Ac,  go  to  make  up  a  very  agreeable 
ing.  With  a  good  staff  of  workers  you  may  continue  them  for  a 
ff,  or  perhaps  for  more  than  one,  but  the  labour  involved  is  so 
that  in  time  they  will  fail.  The  removal  of  one  person,  th6 
Iness  of  another,  or  the  pressure  of  other  engagements,  will  break 
>ur  working  staff,  and  the  "  entertainments  "  will  come  to  an  end. 
.,  however  successful  your  meetings  for  a  time,  as  a  Band  of  Hope 
ail.  For  the  great  aim  of  a  Band  of  Hope  is  not  to  provide  a 
i  of  pleasant  entertainments,  but  to  give  the  children  a  temper- 
training,  which  shall  be  as  regular  and  as  much  a  matter  of  course 
leir  Sunday-school  training,  and  shall  continue  as  long  as  they 
in  in  the  school.  If  this  is  to  be  done,  you  must  not  attempt 
ings  of  an  elaborate  kind,  which  will  make  large  demands  on  the 
and  attention  of  those  who  conduct  them,  and  almost  necessarily 
hem  away  from  the  class-meeting,  the  prayer-meeting,  and  the 
ar  work  of  the  Church.  To  be  permanent,  your  temperance  work 
be  done  while  other  #  things  are  not  left  undone,  and  this  may 
rbe  the  case.  With  the  ordinary  class  of  children,  there  is  ho 
»  that  a  meeting  once  a  month  would  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a 
.  of  Hope,  and  give  them  a  temperance  education  which  could 
y  be  lost.  Nor  would  such  a  meeting  require  much  of  labour  to 
it  interesting.  A  meeting  of  the  committee  to  make  arrange- 
b  need  not  occupy  over  half  an  hour.  An  announcement  in  the 
Ay- school,  and  perhaps  in  the  chapel,  would  be  all  the  advertise- 
necessary,  and  by  means  of  a  few  lively  melodies  and  one  or  two 
speeches,  a  very  effective  meeting  may  be  obtained, 
attract  and  please  adult  people  you  must,  of  course,  proceed 
a  different  fashion ;  but  if  your  work  lie,  as  it  ought  to  do,  with 
hildren  alone,  then  such  a  meeting  will  answer  your  purpose, 
approval  of  the  elders  is,  indeed,  a  rock  on  which  it  is  easily 
ble  to  go  to  wreck.  When  the  children  are  treated  as  secondary 
es,  and  the  speakers  shoot  over  their  heads  at  the  few  adults  who 
be  present,  the  young  folks  soon  lose  their  interest  and  drift 
'.  This  danger  should  be  strictly  guarded  against,  and  every 
Iter  should  be  given  to  understand   that  as  it  is  a  children's 
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it  their  own.  No  doubt,  after  all  your  efforts,  you  will  lose  some,  tot 
by  patient  continuance  in  well-doing,  on  some  such  lines  as  these,  yon 
wjUfl.  also  gain  a  great  many.  It  is  morally  certain  that  many  will 
Income  established  abstainers,  who  but  for  such  efforts  would  hwe 
gone  far  astray ;  and  that  many  more  will  become  active  and  earnest 
workers  in  the  cause,  who  but  for  the  Band  of  Hope  would  have  been 
totally  indifferent. 

Possibly  some  will  sniile  at  such  work,  and  count  it  very  insignificant, 
but  let  them  smile.  It  is  certainly  very  humble  work,  coral-insect 
work,  done  very  gradually,  and  for  the  most  part  under  the  surface, 
but  give  it  time,  and  it  will  produce  a  result  that  will  change  the 
surface  of  things  in  this  country.  Nor  will  it  require  a  very  long  tine 
either.  The  century  in  which  we  live  is  fast  wearing  away,  bnt  before 
it  closes  the  children  you  now  gather  at  your  little  meetings  will  be 
men  and  women,  taking  their  place  in  the  ranks,  and  in  their  measure 
giving  tone  and  shape  to  the  customs  of  their  generation.  To  secure 
them  on  the  side  of  total  abstinence  from  that  which  is  now  producing 
so  much  mischief,  is  doubtless  worth  a  deal  of  patient  labour. 
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IT  was  night,  when  "balmy  sleep  "  waits  on  a  great  part  of  wearied 
humanity.  I  had  retired  to  rest  about  the  usual  hour,  and  soon 
fell  into  a  state  which  can  hardly  be  described  either  as  sleeping  or 
waking.  "  My  thoughts  upon  my  bed  troubled  me,"  so  that,  though 
weary,  I  could  not  get  beyond  the  border-land  which  lies  betweea 
wakefulness  and  [profound  unconsciousness.  The  fact  was,  my  niiD<* 
had  been  much  occupied  during  the  day  with  a  subject  that  puzsj* 
incj  and  I  longed  for'the  solution  of  a  question  which,  during  waking 
flours,  was  so  perplexing.  The  morning's  lesson  at  family  pray* 
was  Psalm  xci. :  one  of  the  girls  read  on  until  she  came  to  the  eno* 
I  had  noticed  her  hesitating  manner  as  she  uttered  the  words,  "There 
shall  no  evil  befall  thee,  neither  shall  any  plague  come  nigh  thy  dwell- 
ing." The  hesitancy  increased  whilst  she  read  the  closing  words-' 
"  He  shall  call  upon  Me,  and  I  will  answer  him  :  I  will  be  with  fcp 
in  trouble ;  I  will  deliver  him,  and  honour  him.  With  long  life  *» 
I  satisfy  him,  and  show  him  my  salvation.0  Closing  the  book  hasty' 
she  said,  "I  cannot  understand  it  at  all,  father.  Here  are  all  the* 
letters  come  back  from  East  Africa  because  he  to  whom  they  *** 
addressed  is  gone  beyond  their  reach.  He.  is  dead ;  and  his  rem**** 
lie  by  the  side  of  other  brave  ones  in  the  soil  of  the  dark  Continent' 
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he  dear  friends  who  wrote  these  letters  will  look  with  moistened 
i  an  their  returned  messages  of  love,  which — more  forcibly  than 
thing  else — will  repeat  the  sad  tale  that  John  Martin  has  been 
)d  from  the  field  of  toil,  just  when  his  life  seemed  most  valuable, 
where  his  labour  was  so  much  needed." 

Yes,"  said  another,  "  and  he  had  entered  into  his  work  so  well, 
so  anxious  to  succeed,  and  so  desirous  of  teaching  the  poor 
cans  about  Jesus.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  said,  '  I  do.  so  long  to 
.ble  to  tell  these  poor  dark  people,  in  their  own  language,  the 
y  of  the  Cross." 

Well,  my  dear  children,"  said  I,  "  you  have  not  yet  said  what 
you  cannot  understand." 

Why,"  said  the  elder,  "  this  Psalm  throughout  speaks  of  the 
irity  of  God's  people  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  noisome  pesti- 
e,  terror  by  night,  arrows  by  day,  destruction  that  wasteth, 
pie  and  every  form  of  evil.  It  also  promises  God's  presence, 
our,  deliverance,  and  long  life  to  them,  because  their  love  has 
1  set  upon  Him.  Now,  it  seems  as  though  all  this  were  contrary 
ur  present  experience.  Smitten  down  with  fever  in  the  midst  of 
ill  work  our  friend  John  Martin  has,  within  two  years  of  his 
arture  from  home — like  Butterworth,  New,  and  Mrs.  Wakefield — > 
q  summoned  away,  and  he  was  only  in  his  29th  year." 
My  children,"  I  replied,  "  I  admit  there  is  much  in  the  ways  of 
I  we  cannot  understand.  '  His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways,'  nor 
'  His  thoughts '  as  ours.  Neither  is  it  for  me  to  become  His 
rpreter,  much  less  to  vindicate  His  methods.  He  will  do  that 
lis  own  good  time,  and  make  clear  to  us  those  things  that  are 
i  so  mysterious.  Certain  it  is  that  death  comes  to  godly  and,  as 
eems,  the  most  useful  of  men  ;  comes,  too,  in  ty3  form  of  pesti- 
se,  plague,  and  in  other  ways.  Whether  they  may  be  regarded 
evils  in  the  case  of  God's  people  is  a  question  worthy  our  con* 
ffation.  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  death  is  not  the  worst 
ig  that  could  happen  to  a  Christian.  You  know  one  of  the  poets 
said— 

'  Death  cannot  come  to  him  untimely  who  is  fit  to  die. 
The  less  of  this  cold  world,  the  more  of  heaven — 
The  briefer  life,  the  earlier  immortality ! ' 

1  *  long '  in  connection  with  *  life '  you  know  is  a  relative  term. 
&e  21st  Psalm  it  is  written,  *  He  asked  life  of  Thee,  and  Thou  gavest 
kirn,  even  length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever,'  so  that  you  see  *  long 
'  here  means  a  perpetuity  of  being.  May  it  not  be  so  in  this  place 
)  ?  And  then,  how  great  is  the  '  honour1  of  being  crowned  with 
rlasting  life,  and  to  be  shown  the  *  full  salvation  '  of  God.    Besides, 
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I  have  sometimes  thought  that  as  the  language  of  the  Psalm  through- 
out is  highly  figurative,  these  *  evils '  alluded  to  may,  to  a  great  extent, 
be  figurative  also,  and  are  designed  to  illustrate  the  perils  to  which 
believers  are  exposed,  and  the  security  of  their  position  spiritually ; 
being  covered  with  the  protective  wings  of  the  most  High  and  abiding 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Almighty." 

It  was  evident  that  the  satisfaction  was  not  complete  ;  so  we  bended 
the  knee  at  the  Father's  footstool,  confessed  with  humility  our  weak 
ness  and  ignorance,  and  expressed  a  yearning  desire  to  be  trustta 
always,  and  that,  though  we  could  not  fully  comprehend  His  ways  «J 
relation  to  the  children  of  men  here  in  this  world,  he  would  in  His  oir^ 
good  time  bring  us  into  the  light  and  teach  us  that  we  knew  notnoOT 
The  letters  were  despatched  during  the  day  to  their  respective  writer* 
accompanied  with  a  few  words  of  explanation  and  sympathy.  T^ 
often  would  the  morning's  lesson  force  itself  to  the  front,  presort 
for  a  closer  scrutiny. 

In  such  a  frame  I  retired  to  my  ohambar  that  night,  and  was  in  tfcn 
half-sleeping  condition  previously  alluded  to,  when  I  felt  a  sort  of  co*n 
sciousness  that  there  were  spiritual  beings  surrounding  my  person, 
and  the  room  seemed  filled  with  radiant  light.  A  voice  I  immediately 
recognised  to  be  that  of  my  late  friend  called  me  by  name.  A  strangv 
sensation  came  over  me,  and  awe  took  hold  upon  me,  so  that  I  could 
not  speak. 

"  Could  you  bear  to  look  upon  me?"  he  said ;  " for  it  is  permitted 
me,  if  you  can  bear  it,  to  show  myself  to  you,  but  you  are  precious  in 
God's  sight,  and  I  may  not  alarm  you." 

With  a  mingled  feeling  of  fear  and  pleasure  I  said,  «'  No ;  it  wonld  be 
too  much  for  me  to  endure  the  sight,  but  oh,  I  do  want  to  hear  yon 
speak  of  many  things  which  are  strange  to  me." 

"  I  thought  it  would  be  so,"  he  said,  "  and  so  I  will  reveal  to  yon 
as  much  as  is  permitted  me." 
"  First  of  all,  is  it  well  with  you  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Oh,  yes,  unspeakably  so,  beyond  my  power  to  express,  or  yours  to 
realise,"  he  replied ;  and  in  a  tone  which  seemed  like  a  reproach  for 
asking  the  question,  he  said,  <(  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  written. 
*  Surely  it  shall  be  well  with  them  that  fear  God,  which  fear  before 
Him '  ?  " 

"  It  is  enough ;  I  am  satisfied,"  I  answered ;  "  but  tell  me  why  y°° 
were  taken  from  a  position  in  which  you  were  so  useful,  and  where 
and  when  your  presence  was  so  necessary  ?  "  In  my  eager  ha  te  to 
obtain  the  knowledge  so  much  desired,  I  had  put  the  question  rather 
confusedly,  but  he  did  not  seem  to  notice  it,  and  thus  replied :  "  AM 
that  is  like  those  amongst  God's  people   on    the    earth,  who  hate 
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i  in  Him.  They  are  so  prone  to  think  that  the  human  agent 
ssity  to  the  carrying  on  of  God's  work  in  the  world.  My  work 
il,  and  honoured  of  God,  hut  it  was  not  so  necessary  as  that 
val  from  it  would  retard  or  hinder  the  fulfilment  of  God's 
Whilst  in  the  world  you  see  as  through  a  glass  darkly ; 
ee  far  more  clearly.  You  do  not  know  to  what  an  extent 
val  by  death  affects  for  good  the  minds  of  these  simple 
of  Africa.  Those  little  hillocks,  covering  the  remains  of 
3  have  died  for  them,  and  over  which  so  many  tears  have 
I,  are,  and  will  be,  so  many  mountains  of  light  to  allure  the 
cans  to  Jesus.  They  continue  as  silent  witnesses  of  the  love 
hem,  and  of  the  price  we  willingly  paid  to  bring  many  of 
3  unto  glory.  And  now  you  wish  to  know  why  I  was  called 
iarly,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  it  occurred  ?  I  must  tell 
I  had  done  just  the  work  God  had  assigned  me ;  and,  more- 
.  I  been  preserved  alive  according  to  the  will  of  my  friends  on 
)d's  gracious  purpose  in  relation  to  myself  and  work  would 
ad  " 

ping  that  he  halted  here,  I  cried,  "  Oh,  please  go  on,  it  is 
rposc  '  at  which  I  am  so  perplexed." 

:e  not  tell  all  you  would  know,"  he  said ;  "  nevertheless,  I  am 
1  to  say  that  a  plan  was  conceived  whereby  I  might  be 
at  to  death.  This  plan  would  have  been  carried  out  in  the 
not  God— whose  gentleness  makes  us  great — interposed,  and 
me  to  heaven  in  His  own  way."  Seeing  that  I  was  about 
farther  question  on  this  point,  he  continued :  "  You  must 
bo  know  more  concerning  this  matter ;  these  are  amongst  the 
ings  of  God's  kingdom  which  for  the  present  He  chooses  to 

then/*  said  I,  "  what  about  the  Mission  stations,  where 
ber  Ramshaw  is  left  to  labour  alone ;  should  we  hold  on  to 
3ur  people  are  much  concerned  about  the  subject,  and  not 
disposed  in  view  of  the  vast  sums  of  money  expended  there- 
be  valuable  lives  sacrificed,  to  leave  the  field." 
ight  I  heard  a  scornful  laugh  whilst  I  was  speaking,  and 
I  that  it  was  pointed  at  my  allusion  to  "  money,"  but  no 
was  made  thereto  as  he  answered,  almost  fiercely, 
id  you  leave  a  ship's  crew  to  perish  whilst  there's  a  hand  to 
>ar  ?  Much  less  should  these  poor  degraded  people  be  left 
portunate  cry  is,  even  in  the  midst  of  their  darkness,  '  Send 
nd  the  book  ! '  Woe  to  those  who  refuse  to  heed  that  cry, 
by  on  the  other  side.  If  the  people  with  whom  I  laboured 
r  backs  upon  the  poor  children  of  Africa,  some  of  whom  are 

H  H 
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even  now  '  stretching  out  their  hands  unto  God/  others  will  do  4**® 
work,  and  the  honour  will  the  Master  give  to  them.  *  Hold  fast  tt*^ 
which  you  have,  and  let  no  man  take  your  crown.' " 

"  Enough,"  said  I ;  "we  have  love  and  courage  amongst  us  to  pc«-*h 
the  battle  to  the  gate.  Yet,"  I  continued,  "  there  is  one  other  thi-»g 
that  presses  sorely  upon  me  for  your  sake.  You  were  a  true  help  to 
your  mother,  honoured  and  cared  for  her  as  long  as  you  lived ;  slie 
is  like  the  stricken  deer,  and  bowed  down  with  grief,  saying,  *  Oh, 
what  shall  I  do  without  my  Johnnie  ?  Beside,  did  not  God  pronxise 
to  Israel  that  if  they  obeyed  this  command  that  their  days  should  be 
long  in  the  land  ? '  " 

"Hush!"    he  said,    "you  speak  of  that  you  know  not      The 
heavenly  and  earthly  computation  of  days  bears  no  resemblance  the 
one  to  the  other.    The  days  with  God  may  be  as  an  age,  whicl  to 
man  are  only  a  few  years.    You  interpret  God's  words  in  the  light  of 
material  things,  they  are  by  us  regarded  as  having  a  spiritual  meaning. 
My  days  were  long  enough  to  hold  possession  of  the  material  world, 
they  are   continued  now  in  the  true  inheritance  of  saints.    As  for 
my  mother  and  friends,  she  and  they  will  be  comforted  and  sustained' 
God  is  not  dependent  on  my  weak  arm,  and  so  He  will  continue  tli* 
work  by  other  agencies  which  my  arm  and  strength  were  arrested  i* 
doing.     They  are  safe  and  blessed  in  His  keeping — and  now  I  mo&t 
depart,"  he  said.    "  I  go  my  way  to  the  Father's  house.    Companion** 
and  friends  are  waiting  me.     Be  faithful,  do  valiantly  for  the  Lord  °* 
hosts,  for  the  day  is  at  hand." 

I  would  have  detained  him  longer  now ;  for  his  companionship,  whif^l 
as  it  seemed  in  my  dream,  had,  during  our  conversation,  become  t&** 
and  visible,  grew  more  and  more  desirable  ;  whilst  a  deeper  inters  ^ 
gathered  about  his  presence  and  his  words.  But  he  moved  aw^7> 
and  as  he  receded  there  was  a  sound  as  of  fluttering  robes  and  ro.^* 
ling  wings.  A  moment  elapsed,  and  then  came  down  from  the  open**3? 
heavens  a  chorus  of  voices,  the  music  of  which  was  divinely  sw^^ 
and  the  words  that  fell  on  my  ear  were  : — 

"  Just  and  true  are  Thy  ways,  Thou  King  of  faints." 

What  it  was  that  aroused  me  to  full  consciousness  I  know  not;  bo'  * 
was  wide  awake  now.     The  little  lamp  was  dimly  burning  on  tb* 
chimney-piece,  darkness  reigned  without,  and  a  calm  silence  within;    |<; 
my  eyes  were  suffused  with  tears,  my  soul  was  filled  with  joy,  and  my 
lips  fervently  expressed  the  words,  "  Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  mosi 
High !  Be  Thou  exalted  as  head  over  all,  and  let  Thy  name  be 
magnified  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.'' 

J.  JOKB. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  CLASS-LEADER. 

THODISM  is  distinguished  for  the  peculiar  means  of  grace 
leld  under  the  name  of  class-meetings,  an  institution  which 
ted  in  the  early  history  of  Bey.  John  Wesley,  and  has  con- 
to  the  present  time  in  all  the  different  sections  of  Methodism. 
\  general  opinion  that  to  these  gatherings  Methodism  owes 
>f  its  stability  and  prosperity.  This  being  the  case,  whatever 
endency  to  promote  the  spirituality  of  class-meetings  ought  to 
ouraged.  The  class-leader  is  selected  as  a  man  of  true 
ility  of  mind,  a  man  of  experience  and  good  common  sense, 
is  the  welfare  of  all  committed  to  his  care  at  heart,  and 
re  should  have  the  affection  of  his  members.  To  encourage 
who  attend  class-meetings,  there  is  the  promise,  "Wherever 
three  are  met  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 

jan  well  imagine  that  a  class-leader  feels  greatly  interested  in 
ritual  advancement  of  all  over  whom  he  is  placed  to  watch, 
ly  be  looked  upon  as  an  under-shepherd,  and  his  little  flock 
33  much  of  his  attention.  We  would  offer  a  few  words  of 
upon  some  of  the  subjects  that  come  within  the  range  of  these 
gs. 

8-meetings  are  for  the  relation  of  Christian  experience,  or  the 
£8  of  God  with  the  soul ;  and  are  therefore,  so  far  as 
Dental  religion  is  concerned,  of  great  variety. 
8e  meetings  differ  very  much  from  the  "  confessional,"  as  that 
rate,  while  these  are  open  to  all  the  members  of  the  class,  and 
ation  is  voluntary. 

it  is  meant  by  experience  is  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity  or  the  deep  things  of  God,  widely 
at  from  the  mere  theory  of  religion.  Hence  St.  Paul,  when 
his  experience,  says,  "  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed,"  or 
psalmist,  "  Come  all  ye  that  fear  God,  and  I  will  tell  you  what 
th  done  for  my  soul.11  And  every  truly  converted  soul  can 
a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  within  him  with  meekness  and 
In  these  meetings  the  young  Christian  has  the  benefit  of 
ng  to  them  who  were  in  Christ  before  him,  and  learns  some- 
of  the  temptations  and  trials  of  such  as  have  been  for  years 
ig  the  good  fight  of  faith.  In  the  early  days  of  Methodism, 
Dean  Milner  was  at  an  evening  party  vi  a  northern  city,  the 
on  was  put,  "What  are  these  class-meetings  among  the 
dists  ?"  The  Dean  rose,  and  spoke  of  the  dealings  of  the  Holy 
with  him,  and  said  that  is  a  specimen  of  a  class-meeting. 
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The  class-meeting,  when  properly  conducted,  may  be'considered  as 
a  mutual  aid  society,  as  the  members  should  "watch  over  one  another 
in  love,"  and  be  helpers  of  each  other's  joy  and  faith. 

Those  who  merely  attend  class-meetings  in  a  formal  way,  and  who 
have  the  same  relation  of  words  week  after  week,  and  pay  little  or  no 
attention  to  their  fellow-members,  are  a  kind  of  drones  in  the  spiritual 
hive.  Brethren,  if  we  live  in  close  fellowship  with  the  Saviour  *e 
shall  have  something  to  say  of  our  joys,  or  trials*  or  temptations,  by 
relation  of  which  our  fellow-members  may  be  edified,  instructed,  or 
encouraged. 

Class  members  should  be  punctual  in  attending  the  class.   The 

eader,  we  presume,  is  there,  ready  to  commence,  and  if  the  meeting 

is  to  close  at  the  proper  time  there  should  be  no  delay  in  beginning* 

Men  sometimes  say  that  "  punctuality  is  the  soul  of  business/'  H 
we  promise  to  meet  a  person  who  has  business  to  transact  with  as 
that  is  to  our  pecuniary  interest,  we  seldom  forget  the  hour,  bat  are 
there  to  the  minute.  In  spiritual  subjects  let  us  show  that  these  an 
of  greater  moment  to  us  than  anything  of  a  temporal  kind.  Have  w* 
not  the  promise  that  those  who  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength  ?  Then  let  us  spend  the  hour  devoted  to  the  service  of  oar 
Lord  to  the  advancement  of  our  spiritual  life,  and  retire  from  this 
means  of  grace  with  stronger  determination  to  live  to  the  glory  of  God* 

Class  members  should  be  bearers  of  each  other's  burdens ;  for  th* 
is  the  law  of  Christ,  and  the  Master  knew  what  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  His  servants,  and  lays  down  this  rule. 

We  are  aware  that  God's  people  are  to  cast  their  burden  upon  $* 
Lord,  and  He  has  promised  to  sustain  them,  but  one  Christian  can 
help  another  while  journeying  to  the  Promised  Land. 

The  members  of  the  class  should  assist  the  leader  in  visiting  th* 
absent,  the  sick,  or  the  tempted,  He  may  be  a  man  who  has  to 
labour  for  his  daily  bread,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  have  much  tina* 
at  his  command ;  but  divide  the  labour,  and  then  it  becomes  easy  ana 
pleasant.  There  may  be  many  things  that  keep  members  away  fro* 
the  class,  and  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  heart  or  spiritual  #• 
becoming  weak. 

The  adversary  is  ever  ready  to  take  advantage  of  believers,  and  sug- 
gest that  there  is  a  want  of  attention  or  a  want  of  affection ;  but 
when  the  members  visit  these  absent  ones,  who  are  tempted  tf 
tried,  then  they  see  that  there  is  a  carefulness  on  the  part  of  4* 
members  and  the  leader,  that  may  remove  any  wrong  impression 
that  may  have  been  made  upon  the  mind. 

The  mind  that  has  been  cast  down  through  temptation  gather! 
encouragement,  and  buckles  on  afresh  the  whole  armour  of  God.  The 
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sary  is  defeated,  the  class  rejoices  at  seeing  the  smile  that  again 
itens  the  countenance,  and  the  song  of  thanksgiving  ascends 
hearts  that  rejoice  in  the  soul  renewed  by  the  grace  of  God. 
)  voice  of  the  leader  is  heard  asking  his  members  to  bear  up  his 

in  private  prayer.  In  nothing  can  the  members  be  of  more 
e  to  a  leader  than  this.  It  in  some  great  measure  forms  an 
t  indissoluble  link  between  the  class  and  the  spiritual  guide.  A 
ler  can  only  give  general  instruction  and  advice  from  the  pulpit, 
this  under-shepherd  can  advise,  reprove,  and  admonish  as  he 
,  to  be  necessary.  When  the  leader  lives  in  the  affection  of  his 
ers — and  this  will  be  the  ca3e  while  they  pray  for  him — his  direc- 
in  the  class  will  ever  prove  beneficial  if  the  member's  heart  is 

A  member  of  a  Church,  when  in  conversation  with  another 
er  of  the  same  Church,  remarked,  "  That  he  could  not  tell  how 

that  he  did  not  derive  advantage  from  the  minister's  sermon," 
the  other  replied  he  could  not  tell  how  it  was,  for  he  was  much 
I  by  the  minister,  and  then  inquired,  "  Do  you  pray  for  him  ? 
lis  plan,  and  then  see."  He  followed  the  advice,  and  soon  found 
be  fault  was  in  himself,  and  not  in  the  minister.     Pray  for  your 

that  he  may  be  blessed  with  the  wisdom  which  is  from  above, 
lis  heart  may  be  filled  with  love,  and  then  he  will  speak  out  of 
wndance  of  the  heart,  then  he  will  utter  that  "  which  is  good 
•  use  of  edifying,  and  will  minister  grace  to  his  hearers.1' 
rer  allow  yourselves  to  stay  away  from  class-meeting  because 
;  may  not  be  diligent  and  attentive.  The  promise  is  to  the 
it,  "That  ye  may  be  found  of  Him  in  peace  without  spot  and 
less."  Here  we  have  a  stimulant  that  is  worthy  of  our  daily 
ion.  Wherever  there  is  a  disposition  to  yield  to  indolence  in 
>iritual  journey  there  is  danger. 
b  not  written,  "  Woe  unto  them  that  are  at  ease  in  Zion "  ? 

the  adversary  gets  the  pillow  of  ease  under  the  Christian's- 
.here  is  danger  lest  he  should  "  sleep  the  sleep  of  death."  On 
ntrary,  if  we  are  active  and  diligent  in  our  attendance  upon  the 
i  of  grace  we  shall  secure  to  the  full  the  promise  that  "  The 
it  hand  maketh  rich."  It  was  when  Moses  came  down  from  the 
i  from  an  interview  with  Jehovah  that  his  face  shone  so  brightly 
le  children  of  Israel  could  not  look  upon  him.  And  now,  when 
3  in  close  and  daily  communion  and  intercourse  with  our  Lord 
aster,  others  will  take  knowledge  of  us  that  we  have  been  with 
;  to  whom  be  glory  and  dominion  now  and  for  ever.  Amen. 
%lem.  W.  D. 
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THE  DIVINE  LIGHT. 

TT7HAT  a  strange  place  this  world  would  be  without  light !    So 
*  *    purple    o'er  the    mountain-side,  or  colour  in  the  seas.     No 
diamond  in  its  cay  era  dark,  no  blue  ethereal  sky.    All  chaotic  and 
lifeless.     Science  teaches  us  that  light  is  an  upholding  and  beautify- 
ing thing  ;  it  paints  the  flowers,  illuminates  the  landscape,  gilds  tne 
ocean,  makes  the  diamond  and  emerald,  gives  life  to  the  vegetable, 
and  invigorates  and  stimulates  the  animal  world.     In  the  Book  of 
Genesis  we  find  that  this  was  God's  first  creation.     Nothing  could  be 
completed  without  the  agency  of  this  power;  there  must  be  light 
before  there  could  be  life  and  order.     This  light  has  been  centralised 
in  order  that  it  may  be  diffused.     There  is  great  wisdom  displayed  in 
the  present  arrangement   for   lighting   up    this   world,    and  those 
multitudinous  other  worlds  around  and  above  us.     However  long  it 
may  be  in  travelling,  or  through  whatever  medium  it  may  pass,  light 
does  reach  this  planet,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  everyone  in  the 
solar    system.      The   sun  is  wisely    placed  in    the   centre   of  the 
solar  system,  and  from  it,  by  some  means  or  the  other,  light  is 
emitted  and  sent  forth  upon  its  wonderful  mission.     From  what 
science  teaches,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  so  placed, 
in  order  to  give  the  regular  periodical   returns  of  solar  influence 
which  is  so  necessary  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  well-being  of  the 
worlds. 

God  is  the  Author  of  physical  light,  and  also  of  intellectual  and 
spiritual  light.  John  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  the  Light  of  the  world. 
"That  was  the  true  Light,  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world  "  (John  i.  9).  In  Him,  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  we 
have  the  Divine  light  centralised  that  it  may  be  diffused. 

From  the  earliest  recorded  profane  history  we  learn  that  men 
associated  light  with  Deity.  Max  Muller  tells  us  that  alike  in  India, 
Greece,  Italy,  and  Germany  the  highest  god  was  called  Dyans,  Zn*, 
Jovis,  Zin.  These  names  show  the  Supreme  Being  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  light  (Zeus).  We  find  that  Zoroaster,  a  great  Gentile 
reformer,  said  that  "  Light  is  eternal ;  that  the  Lord  of  the  universe 
is  Light ;  but  because  there  was  an  eternal  light  there  was  also  an 
eternal  possibility  of  the  absence  of  light.  He  taught  that  the  soul 
of  man  needs  light,  a  light  external  to  itself  as  well  as  in  itself.  As 
the  eye  cannot  see  in  darkness  and  is  useless,  so  is  there  a  capacity 
in  the  soul  for  light ;  but  it  is  not  itself  light,  it  needs  the  everlastug 
light  from  outside  itself.'*    Here  we  have  the  teaching  of  a  wise  man 
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coming  up  to  the  teaching  of  revelation  to  a  certain  extent,  though 
not  folly.  He  looked  up  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  universe 
as  light ;  we  behold  in  Him  the  source  of  light.  From  Him  have 
sages,  bards,  and  seers  drank  in  the  solar  rays  which  have  given  them 
wisdom,  poetry,  inspiration,  and  future  sight.  From  thence  flows 
all  the  higher  wisdom  and  sublimer  truths  that  bless  the  world  to- 
day. God's  first  creation  in  man  is  light.  Faint  is  the  ray  which 
illuminates  the  mind  upon  its  entrance  to  the  world,  and  long  may  it 
live  to  enjoy  but  a  faint  intellectual  and  spiritual  dawn  ;  but  what- 
ever we  have  comes  from  our  Lord.  To  many  the  full  effulgence  will 
never  come  in  this  life.  We  must  all  be  content  to  drink  it  in  little 
by  little,  as  our  dear  old  mother-earth  drinks  in  the  physical  light, 
knowing  that  its  fulness  will  surely  come  when  we  rise  into  the 
presence  and  come  in  contact  with  the  Divine  Light  Himself. 

There  are  two  parts  of  man  which  require  illumination ;  they  are 
very  closely  related  to  each  other,  and  very  often  greatly  influence 
each  other — the  intellectual  and  moral,  or  voluntary  parts.  These 
two  parts  God  illuminates  in  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world ; 
there  is  no  race  of  men,  however  far  removed  from  the  bounds  of  civi- 
lisation, but  what  receives  some  rays  of  this  light.  "  God  hath  sent 
His  light  amongst  us  all,  though  in  various  proportions,  but  man 
wilfully  shuts  his  eyes  and  prefers  darkness  "  (Sir  W.  Scott).  The 
uncivilised  of  earth's  sons  bow  with  awe  beneath  the  golden  sun,  and 
breathe  forth  their  aspirations  to  the  great  Spirit  whom  they  believe  to 
dwell  there.  They  have  notions  of  moral  right  and  wrong,  though  they 
may  be  in  many  oases  very  poor.  The  Bed  Indian  will  lay  upon  the 
breast  of  the  sleeping  dead  the  bow  and  arrow,  that  "  in  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  great  Spirit  "  the  warrior  may  use  them  again.  From 
mhmce  comes  these  notions  but  from  "  the  Light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world  ?  " 

The  men  of  high  intellectual  and  moral  culture  in  all  ages  have 
derived  their  light  from  the  same  source.  Socrates  and  Plato  did  not 
attain  to  their  lofty  eminence  in  letters  and  philosophy  by  their  own 
power ;  true,  they  were  great  students,  but  in  their  studies  they  were 
aided  and  enlightened  by  Him  whom  they,  knowing  not  to  perfection, 
ignorantly  worshipped.  As  they  in  deep  solitude  meditated  upon  the 
profound  mysteries  of  the  physical  system,  and  drifted  in  their 
thoughts  heavenward,  this  great  Spiritual  Illuminator  became  more 
real,  and  filled  their  souls  with  the  rays  of  His  light.  So  if  we  come 
to  those  who  under  the  influence  of  a  Divine  revelation  have  been  the 
leaders  and  founders  of  schools  of  philosophy  or  theology,  we  find  that 
they,  too,  have  attained  to  their  superior  knowledge  by  drinking  largely 
of  the  rays  of  Divine  light.     These  men  have  let  the  uncreated  beams 
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perform  their  work  of  regeneration  and  inspiration  unmolested  by 
worldly  conqerns. 

Day  by  day  the  Divine  sun  has  been  shining  in  the  centre  of  a 
spiritual  heaven,  pouring  forth  its  light  into  the  human  soul,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  capacity  of  the  sool  to  receive  it,  so  has  it  been  given. 
There  are  those  who  cannot  bear  the  full  blaze  of  Divine  light ;  it  is 
too  bright  for  them ;  their  souls  are  like  some  people's  brains,  over- 
come with  a  large  amount  of  light,  it  must  for  ever  be  the  A,  B,  C,  of 
things.     This  God  has  wisely  provided  for ;  He  regulates  its  influx, 
giving  it  in  proper  proportions,  letting  it  gradually  into  the  soul  that 
it  may  not  be  overawed  with  its  splendour.     There  was  a  time  when 
parpnts  carefully  guarded  the  eyes  of  new-born  babes,  not  permitting 
them  to  see  the  light  for  several  days ;  this  may  have  been  a  wise 
arrangement,  for  it  is  not  good  for  any  organ  to  be  put  to  a  full  test 
upon  its  first  moment  of  activity.     The  mind  must  be  gradually  deve- 
loped and  prepared  for  the  perception  of  truth ;  this  is  done  by  educa- 
tion, and  as  it  is  with  the  mind,  so  is  it  with  the  souL 

There  are  in  existence  two  conflicting  lights,  one  acting  upon  and 
counteracting  the  influence  of  the  other — the  heavenly  and  earthly 
lights.  There  is  a  fascinating  brightness  in  sensual  pleasures,  alight 
emanating  from  them  which  pleases  and  gives  an  amount  of  satisfac- 
tion. But  'tis  as  the  glowworm's  gleam  at  night,  or  a  meteoric  flash, 
the  passing  aurora,  which  are  seen  for  a  moment,  and  then  forever 
flee,  leaving  no  ray  behind  to  cheer  the  heart  and  bless  the  life.  This 
earth-born  light  has  the  greater  charm  for  those  who  have  experienced 
nothing  of  the  blinding  darkness  which  comes  from  distress,  failure* 
and  sorrow.  When  the  soul  is  filled  with  this,  the  Divine  light  shines 
on  it  in  vain,  for  it  strikes  upon  its  walls,  and  is  thrown  back  again* 
Some  philosophers  maintain  that  the  sun's  light  travels  through  a 
vacuum  ;  this  is  an  unsettled  point ;  there  is  a  point,  however,  which 
has  long  been  settled,  i.e.,  the  solar  beams  of  Divine  light  can  only 
illuminato  the  soul  where  vacuum  exists.  How  these  lights  struggle 
one  with  the  other  for  mastery  !  But  as  sunlight  eclipses  gaslight 
when  you  throw  open  your  shutters  on  a  bright  summer's  morning,  *> 
does  the  superior  light  of  heaven  eclipse  the  light  of  earth. 

In  many  a  prairie  of  the  West  and  forest  of  the  North  travellers 
have  been  deceived  by  the  ignis  fatum  (a  kind  of  luminous  meteor,  sup- 
posed to  consist  chiefly  of  phosphoretted  hydrogen  gas).  Many  havs 
thought  it  a  guiding  light  in  some  cottage  home,  and  have  onwari 
sped  their  way,  but,  alas,  alas !  they  have  been  lod  into  some  dismal 
swamp  or  intricate  wood,  and  often  on  to  death.  Earth's  light  isanuneef' 
tain  one,  it  shines  before  destruction,  it  is  the  beacon  placed  upon  the 
summit  of  the  hill  behind  which  lies  the  blackest  gloom  of  eternity' 
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rk  night.  If  you  climb  the  hill  to  reach  it  that  you  may  drink  in 
or  fill,  remember  that  it  is  like  gas,  light  ever  being  wasted  and  con- 
coed,  and  must  end  some  day  in  darkness.  Beware  also  of  that 
ler  side  where  no  light  is,  and  let  your  prayer  continually  he — 

"  Lead,  kindly  Light,  amid  th'  encircling  gloom, 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
The  night  is  dark,  and  1  am  far  from  home, 

Lead  Thou  me  on. 
Keep  Thou  my  feet :  I  do  not  ask  to  see 
The  distant  scene, — one  step  enough  for  me." 

Oar  Lord  has  certain  channels  through  which  He  causes  His  light 
flow  into  the  soul.  Divine  truth  is  a  lamp  given  us  by  God  to  illu- . 
date  the  dark  places  of  the  world,  and  reveal  to  us  the  way  to 
iven.  The  word  of  Divine  truth  exerts  an  elevating  and  sanctifying 
*er  over  the  life.  In  that  memorable  prayer  of  His,  our  Lord 
tfed,  *«  Sanctify  them  through  Thy  truth  :  Thy  word  is  truth ; "  and 

also  said,  you  will  remember,  "  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
» truth  shall  make  you  free."  In  many  ways  the  truth  makes  free: 
iberates  the  mind  from  slavish  superstition,  it  relieves  from  all  un- 
tainty  in  reference  to  individual  immortality,  and  brings  into  the 
i  a  holy  and  peaceful  calm.     To  everyone  (rod's  truth  is  important? 

upon  it  we  build  up  our  present  and  future  life.  It  is  a  lamp  unto 
*  feet  and  a  light  unto  our  path. 

Donscience,  when  illuminated  by  the  Divine  Light,  is  a  helpful  light ; 
loes  not  go  before  as  the  pillar  of  cloud  or  fire,  it  is  not  a  leading 
ver,  but  it  gives  judgment  as  to  the  rightness  and  oughtness  of 
tigs.  It  should  never  in  its  state  of  imperfection,  and  with  revela- 
q  at  hand,  be  made  the  court  of  final  appeal,  but  when  revelation 
tbaent  we  have  no  other.  Many  a  noble-hearted  man,  brought  up 
1  educated  far  from  the  bounds  of  civilisation,  has  been  led  to  a  life  of 
h  morality,  and  has  been  made  a  graet  blessing  to  humanity  through 
fclience  to  his  conscience.  When  God  cannot  speak  through  reve- 
ion  He  uses  conscience  as  a  channel  to  give  His  children  light.  There 
>  other  channels  through  which  light  flows,  but  to  me  these  two 
*n  to  be  the  principal.  The  operations  of  these  combined  lights 
bating  from  God  upon  the  soul  illuminate  and  beautify  it.  The 
tter  we  get  to  God  the  more  we  catch  of  His  light. 
*We  is  a  Divine  light  which  not  only  illuminates  the  soul,  but 
*ch  causes  the  face  of  its  possessor  to  shine,  and  their  lives  to  de- 
fa  that  they  are  "  the  light  of  the  world."  What  would  our  world 
without  these  holy  lives  shedding  sunshine  upon  all  around  ?  The 
mnand  of  our  Lord  is,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
*T  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in 
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heaven.1'  The  closer  the  intercourse,  the  oftener  the  communion  with 
God,  the  brighter  this  light  becomes,  until  the  very  face  shines  as 
though  it  were  porcelain  with  a  light  behind.  The  life  is  ennobled, 
beautified,  and  made  glorious  in  proportion  to  the  light  we  receive. 
In  speaking  of  a  young  woman  who  lived  very  near  to  God,  Dante 
says — 

"  She  smiled  so  joyously 
That  good  seemed  in  her  countenance  to  rejoice/* 

We  read  that  when  Moses  had  been  up  to  the  mountain  top  and 
sojourned  awhile  with  God,  he  drank  in  so  much  of  this  Divine  light 
that  when  he  came  down  he  was  obliged  to  veil  his  face,  for  it  shone 
with  so  much  brightness  that  the  Israelitish  host  could  not  look 
upon  it. 

This  inward  spiritual  life  must  come  out,  must  be  manifested  upon 
the  surface.  When  Stephen  was  brought  before  the  council  it  is  said, 
"  And  all  that  sat  in  the  council,  looking  steadfastly  upon  him,  saw 
his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of  an  angel."  Do  you  remember  that 
wonderful  scene  in  connection  with  our  Lord  upon  the  mountain  top, 
when  "  He  was  transfigured  before  them,  and  His  raiment  was 
white  as  the  light "  ?  There  was  always  a  brightness  about  Him  which 
did  not  leave  Him  while  upon  earth.  With  overwhelming  splendour 
it  shone  as  the  gates  of  heaven  were  flung  wide  open  to  receive  Him 
on  His  return,  and  even  now  He  shines  as  the  light  of  heaven.  They 
need  no  sun  for  the  day,  nor  moon  to  cheer  the  lone  watches  of  the 
night,  for  He  is  a  never-setting  sun,  whose  brightness  never  wanes  or 
suffers  from  eclipse ;  earth's  sun  is  blurred  with  many  dark  spots,  bat 
heaven's  Sun  is  spotless. 

Christ  shines  not  merely  as  the  central  light  of  heaven,  but  of  the 
spiritual  world.  He  is  the  Illuminator  of  all.  This  light  which  pro- 
ceeded from  Him  is  in  its  essence  Divine  wisdom.  One  loves  to  gaze 
upon  the  flame  of  genius  which  flashes  through  the  eye  and  makes  the 
face  to  shine ;  there  is  a  beauty  about  it  which  grows  as  vent  is  given 
to  thought.  But  when  Divine  wisdom  fills  the  soul  it  iihiana  forth  is 
even  greater  splendour,  and  flashes  with  brighter  lustre.  To  under- 
stand aright  the  hidden  beauty  and  significance  of  Divine  troth  we 
must  drink  in  largely  the  rays  of  Divine  light. 

Light  and  life  are  closely  related  to  each  other  ;  without  light  life 
cannot  long  exist.  Man  is  enfeebled  and  loses  his  vitality  when 
removed  from  the  influence  of  the  light.  As  in  the  physical  so  in  the 
spiritual.  "  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  yrith  Him,  and  walk  in 
darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth ;  but  if  we  walk  in  the  light,  as 
He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship  one  with  another,  and  the  blood 
of  Jesus  Christ  His  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin  "  (John).  Only,  then. 
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by  an  abiding  fellowship  with  Him  can  we  ensure  the  great  blessings 
of  a  life  in  Christ  in  time  and  for  eternity. 

"  Like  sunrise  lances  through  a  wood, 
So  through  our  hearts,  through  nations,  climes, 
Flash,  till  the  clash  of  heavenly  chimes 
Shall  hail  o'er  earth  the  dawn  of  good  ! 

Rise,  robed  in  glory,  Saviour !  King ! 
Jehovah  !  Jesus !  Truth !  Light !  Love ! 
Lion  of  Judah !  Lamb  and  Dove ! 
Reign  Thou,  till  earth  like  heaven  shall  sing." 

Ram  shot  torn.  J.  E.  Shephabd. 
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MID  ST  the  heaving  of  life's  billows, 
Midst  the  turmoil  and  the  fight, 
On  Thy  breast  my  soul  is  pillow'd, 
Resting  with  supreme  delight. 

While  the  eager  crowd  is  rushing 
Hither,  thither,  seeking  bliss, 
In  Thy  promise  I  am  trusting — 
Seek  no  higher  joy  than  this. 

Thou  in  wonderful  oompassion 
Speakest  loving  words  to  me  ; 
And  a  sweet  and  strong  attraction 
Binds  my  happy  soul  to  Thee. 

Let  the  gay  pursue  their  pleasures, 
Let  the  rich  increase  their  gold  ; 
Mine  are  holier,  sweeter  treasures, 
Which  decay  not,  wax  not  old. 

And  I  know  Christ  soon  will  take  me 
To  His  home  above  the  sky, 
There  to  sing  His  praise  more  sweetly, 
With  His  happy  saints  on  high. 


F. 


G  KAY. 
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OB, 

DEFERRED  OPPORTUNITIES. 

AVEKY  sagacious,  spiritual-minded  worker  made  this  one  of  his 
marching  orders.     "  Enter  every  open  door,  and  where  there  is 
no  opportunity  make  one."    Never  was  the  door  more  generally  open 
for  the  world's  conversion  than  now.     But  the  great  need  in  the 
Churches  is  reapers.  Much  sowing  has  been  done,  and  so  many  fructi- 
fying and  ripening  providences  and  influences  have  heen  at  work,  that 
we,  if  we  will  possess  a  claim  for  prudence,  and  will  rank  amongst 
the  '*  wise,"  must  change  some  of  our  previous  tactics,  must  act  u 
well- trained  husbandmen.     The  farmers  do  not  mistake  sowing  time 
and  sowing  conditions  for  reaping  time  and  reaping  conditions.  1 
must  not  be  deemed  uncharitable  if  I  say  we  often  do.     In  this  respect 
"  the  children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  generation  than  the 
children  of  light."     We  have  thought  and  said  a  great  deal  about 
sowing  and  "  culture,'*  and  very  properly  too,  but  very  little  about 
"  gathering  fruit."     We  have  permitted  ourselves  to  be  tempted  by 
thoughts  as  to  our  duty  and  privilege  which  have  persistently  resolved 
themselves  into  ideas  of  sowing, — sowing  and  harvest  work  has  not 
occurred  to  us  as  within    our  privilege  or  province,   at  least  not 
"yet." 

An  ordinary  husbandman  thinks  of  both  in  their  proper  time.  And 
is  not  this  the  duty  of  the  Church  ?  Do  not  mistake  me.  Do  not 
think  that  I  ignore  teaching,  I  desiderate  the  very  best  and  fullest 
"  culture,"  but  I  also  desire  that  the  fruit  of  teaching  shall  be  con- 
served by  a  timely  gathering. 

If  the  great  Husbandman  were  here,  and  if  in  person  He  were  to 
visit  our  myriad  schools  and  churches,  would  He  not  suggest  a  harvest? 
With  wonder  in  His  attitude,  lightning  in  His  eyes,  and  quick-word 
energy,  would  He  not  cry,  «'  Say  not  ye,  There  are  yet  four  months, 
and  then  cometh  harvest.  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  Lift  up  your  eye* 
and  look  upon  the  fields,  for  they  are  white  already  unto  harvest;  and  he 
that  reapeth  receiveth  wages,  and  gathereth  fruit  until  life  eternal,  that 
both  he  that  soweth,  and  he  that  reapeth  may  rejoice  together? 
Now,  if  it  were  right  to  speak  thus  to  His  labourers  so  early  in  tw 
history  of  the  world's  husbandry,  if  even  then  it  was  reaping  tintfi 
what  shall  be  said  now  ?  Must  not  we  confess  to  a  great  infatuation 
in  this  matter  ?  Wo  have  acted  as  if  mind  must  have  so  much  truth, 
and  so  much,  before  we  can  take  the  heart  to  God !    And  so.  we  keep 
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only  those  who  might  have  been  taken' 'to  -fchtf  feet  bf'Tilie 
acher  long  ago.  I".1'  ; 

•st  missionaries  to  Greenland  were,  at  first,  hinderea' and 
edbythe  same  mistake.  They  deferred  the  winning  "and 
ug  them.  They  supposed  that  their  disciples  must  graduate, 
lade  to  understand  all  that  a  dogmatic  theology  records, 
sued  this  for  years.  And  what  was  the  result  ?  No  conver- 
l,  consequently,  discouragement.  What  then  shall  be  done  ? 
the  mission,  and  give  the  lie  to  John's  vision  of  a  u  great 
of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues  before 
e'?"  Shall  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  "  people  "  whcto  the 
Ood  cannot  influence,  cannot  transform  for  heaven  ?  " 
rred  to  these  brave  men  to  try  a  deferred  theme,  to  do 'it  at 
1 !  they  had  a  sharp  instrument  at  hand,  but  they  had  Tien t 
ap  and  slumbering  there.  They  drew  it  forth  for  action, 
o  faith  it  gleamed,  as  polished  steel  amidst  the  snows  and 
aciers  of  the  north.  In  faith  they  grasped  its  hilt*"'«  thrust 
kle,"  and  lo  !  the  golden  harvest  fell.  And  though  theyliate 
d  to  sow,  it  has  also  been  their  joy  ever  since  then  to  reap, 
een  thousand  sheaves  have  been  garnered  for  their  Lord, 
plendid  example  we  have  in  our  Eastern  African  Missidn.  A 
ago  this  was  a  moral  desert ;  but  the  men  who  went  there 
link  that  a  generation  must  pass  before  it  became  any  other 
n.  They  yearned,  and  their  very  hearts  diS  ache"  with  detiire 
L"  Early  in  their  history  they  tried  to  reap,  and  what  a 
is  result  do  they  record.  Think  of  forty-eight  persons  hope- 
to  Christ;  think  of  sixty- eight  others  "  on  trial ; "  of  six 
nd  seven  men  who  only  a  few  years  ago  were  heathens,  now 
;  the  Gospel  to  their  benighted  brethren  !  Altogether  this  is 
of  success.  And  it  proves  what  might  be  done  at  home  and 
re  if  we  would  act  consistently  with  our  vocation  and  privi- 
hrist  said,  "  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men,  and  ye  shall 
i."  Know  wc  not  that  Christ  has  a  "  wonderful  fashion  of 
all  that  come  into  His  school,"  and  that  the  sooner  we  gather 
her,  in  order  to  their  fullest  and  best  culture,  the  better? 
i  of  Providence  and  of  the  Spirit  doth  cry,  "  Thrust  in  the 
:  the  harvest  of  the  earth  is  ripe  " — literally  dried.  Would 
an  angel's  voice,  and  emphasis,  influence,  and  consistency, 
repeat  this  utterance  to  all  teachers,  and  to  all  preachers, 
.rvest  of  the  earth  is  dried  ;  it  is  dead  ripe.  How  true  this  is 
wt  of  the  field  in  which  we  labour?  It  is  often  asked,  What 
do  to  retain  our  elder  scholars  ?  I  answer,  Reap  them.  They 
:>nly  taught,  but,  as  far  as  knowing  is  concerned,  they  are 
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"  dried."    They  were  ripe  enough  for  ingathering  years  ago;  and, if 
you  don't  pat  in  the  sickle  soon,  the  fruit  will  be  lost  in  the  lanes  and 
highways.     "  The  birds  of  the  air  "  will  eat  it  up.     The  same  maybe 
said  of  our  congregations.     They  come  and  go,  and  we  teach  them, 
and  very  properly  so  ;  but  does  it  occur  to  us,  as  it  ought,  thaiie 
might  "win  "  them?    Were  not  some  of  them  ripe  for  that,  tea, 
twenty,  and  even  thirty  years  ago  ?    Ah !  some  of  these  were  easier 
to  influence  for  God  and  for  the  right  than  they  are  now.    They  ue 
u  dried  " — "  very  dry  1  "     Some  almost  "  past  peeling."    And  except 
we  make  haste,  the  fruit  we  have  so  long  been  looking  for  will  be  lost! 
You  perhaps  ask,  "  What  do  you  propose  we  should  do  ?"    First,  to 
the  Churches,  as  such,  we  say,  by  your  kindness  to  each  other,  gentle- 
ness, meekness,  unity,  order,  and  vigour  make  the  garner  such  that 
fruit  "gathered"  may   "remain."    Because  Christ  said,  "I  haw 
ordained  you  that  ye  should  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  your  fruit 
should  "  remain.11    There  are  Churches  plagued  with  such  elements 
of  disorder,  and  non-workers,  and  stereotyped  formalists,  as  to  hamper 
by  prejudice  without,  and  bonds  within,  the  best-disposed  and  most 
efficient  ministers  and  teachers.    And  thus  much  good  fruit  has  been 
spoiled ! — not  always  lost  through  "  reaction,"  but  spoiled  by  the 
damps  of  meanness  and  lethargy,  indifference,  inharmony,  and  unbe- 
lief.    To  individual  workers  I  would  say,  Well,  impress  yourselves 
with  the  importance  of  man.     Tread  through  Gethsemane  to  man. 
Try  to  acquire  a  Christ-like  pity,  love,  tenderness,  tone.    He  said, 
"Come  ! "  and  again  He  said,  "  Come !  "    He  said,  "  Compel  them." 
Set  your  heart  on  winning  souls,  and  if  you  don't  "  win  "  all  in  joff 
circle,  you  will  "  win  "  many — most.    Do  not  ignore  special,  any  mow 
than  ordinary  helpers,   lest    you  "speak   against    dignities,"  and 
"  touch  "  the  apple  of  God's  eye.     Press  all  helpers  into  this  p** 
service. 

W.  T.  Symoss. 


CLEAR  THE  LINE. 

THESE  words  run  on  before  many  of  the  Government  tdep*01 
from  India,  and  they  have  an  important  bearing  on  our  int** 
course  with  God.  Uncertainty  in  relation  to  prayer  results  fromA* 
clearing  the  line.  The  ejaculatory  prayer  in  the  hour  of  battle,  a» 
the  cry  to  our  Father  amid  the  storm,  are  certainly  heard,  but  in  the 
multitude  of  engagements  we  often  forget  that  our  Captain's  instruc- 
tions in  relation  to  prayer  are,  "  But  thou  when  thou  prayest,  eat* 
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>  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  bast  shut  thy  door,  pray  to  thy  Father 
.ch  is  in  secret,  and  thy  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  shall  reward 
e  openly."  While  we  rejoice  in  the  fellowship  of  our  many  prayer- 
eting8,  let  ns  be  sure  that  we  maintain  our  fellowship  with  the 
iher.  The  various  hindrances  we  meet  are  all  because  we  do  not 
ur  the  line.  Even  when  we  bow  the  knee,  other  thoughts  come  in 
imolty  and  the  quiet  hour  when  the  incense  may  arise  straight  up 
leaven  is  too  little  known. 

David  understood  much  about  prayer.  He  had  more  business  to 
QBact  than  most  men,  yet  as  a  business  man  he  had  three  stated 
tea  of  prayer  daily,  and  he  came  and  sat  before  the  Lord,  and  said, 
Vho  am  I,  0  Lord  God,  and  what  is  mine  house,  that  Thou  hast 
ught  me  hitherto  ?  "  He  prays  for  his  household  as  well  as  for 
lself.  He  talks  with  the  Lord  about  "  the  nation,"  as  well  as  his 
tional  affairs.  The  line  is  clear  in  David's  heart  for  this  heavenly 
ercourse.  He  makes  leisure  for  it,  and  hence  his  outward  affairs 
t  the  more  readily  administered. 

Bat  this  intercourse  with  God  is  never  intended  to  be  one-sided.  It 
as  necessary  that  we  hear  what  the  Lord  shall  speak  to  us,  as  that 

speak  to  Him.  Oh,  for  more  messages  from  heaven  !  They  are 
marrow  and  fatness  to  the  soul.  Christ  reiterates  His  charge  to  the 
arch,  "He  that  hath  an  ear,  let  him  hear  what  the  Spirit  saith 
to  the  Churches."  Why  is  it  we  do  not  hear  more  from  God  ?  Not 
•t  God's  Spirit  fails,  but  that  we  have  not  cleared  the  line,  and  so 

telegram  from  heaven  is  hindered  on  its  way,  and  comes  as  a  con- 
sd  message  when  it  reaches  our  end  of  the  wire.  It  is  mingled 
b  so  many  of  our  own  desires  and  fears  that  we  fail  to  read  it 
rht.  It  was  sent  right  enough  from  head-quarters,  but  words  have 
1  transposed,  and  the  sense  obscured,  and  the  warning  or  informa 
i  that  was  intended  for  us  is  lost  amid  the  confusion  of  other 
isages  and  voices. 

'he  history  of  mission  work  in  the  East  illustrates  another  way  in 
ch  the  words  apply,  "  Clear  the  line."  The  Lord  has  in  a  multi- 
^  of  ways  cleared  the  line  for  His  servants  to  preach  Christ  to  the 
then.  I  stood,  a  short  time  ago,  in  the  quiet  graveyard  at  Seram- 
e,  where  rest  the  bodies  of  Carey,  Mar  sham,  and  Ward.  On  the 
is  of  the  Hooghly  in  that  little  Danish  settlement  God  opened  a 
f  for  them  when  every  other  spot  was  closed  against  them.  God, 
to  speak,  shut  them  up  in  Serampore  to  the  great  work  of  their 
is — Bible  translation.  Hundreds  of  missionaries  to-day  busily  at 
ric  have  cause  to  praise  God  as  they  go  forth  with  the  open  Bible 
tdy  to  hand  in  the  tongue  of  the  people. 
Again,  a  young  American  lands  a ,  Lucknow.    He  has  been  active 
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in  Sunday-schools  in  bis  own  land,  and  longs  to  engage  in  the  same 
work  in  India.    But  the  senior  missionaries  shake  their  heads  and 
say,  "  We  must  stop  Craven's  Sunday-schools,  or  the  Hindus  *ffl 
take  their  children  from  our  day-schools."     Just  then,  Dr.  Thbburn, 
of  Calcutta,  steps  in  and  says,  "  He  is  but  a  young  man  with  a  lot  of 
fresh  zeal.    Let  him  alone  awhile.'*  Young  Craven  is  let  alone,  others 
come  to  help  him,  and  when  I  lately  visited  Lucknow,  there  were 
1,000  heathen  attending  the  American  Sunday-schools  in  that  city. 

Across  sea  and  across  land  the  Lord  of  the  whole  earth  clears  the 
way  as  He  sends  forth  His  children  in  His  name.  Years  ago  I  wm 
invited  to  meet  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  who  I  knew  had  travelled 
round  the  world  for  Christ.  I  found  her  so  quiet,  so  simple,  so  like  a 
little  child,  that  I  marvelled  how  she  had  accomplished  so  much.  Bnt 
as  I  listened  to  her  quiet,  holy  words,  I  detected  the  secret  of  her  life. 
She  had  placed  herself  utterly  in  the  hands  of  an  Almighty  Father, 
and  He  had  cleared  the  line. 

Once  more,  amid  the  heat  of  service,  the  cry  rings  out,  "  Clear  the 
line."  "  Thy  King  cometh."  Oh,  what  a  soul-inspiriting  cry  it  is,  in 
the  face  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  idolaters  in  India ! 
It  is  easy  to  talk  about  "  points  of  contact "  between  Hinduism  and 
Christianity  in  England.  But  the  odious  degradation  and  oppression 
of- the  thing  itself  in  India  is  only  to  be  fitly  described  in  the  inspired 
denunciations  of  Holy  Scripture.  God  hates  it.  But  He  comforts 
His  Church  with  the  charge,  u  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make 
straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God."  He  that  sent  His 
herald  of  old  time  with  the  raiment  of  camels*  hair,  and,  bv  the 
lingular  conjunction  of  Roman  rule  with  Greek  literature,  cleared  the 
line  for  Christ's  evangel,  is  once  again  in  the  end  of  the  age  clearing 
the  way  for  the  King  of  Glory  to  enter  on  His  purchased  possession. 

The  despairing  accents  of  the  educated  Hindus  respecting  their  own 
religion  is  very  striking  in  India,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  buoyant 
hopefulness  of  the  mission  workers.  Years  ago  a  man  of  God  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  church  at  Nagercoil,  when  he  had  round  him 
only  about  six  native  converts ;  but  he  built  in  faith,  and  built  the 
church  largo  enough  to  hold  1,000  people.  On  New  Year's  Pay,  1881, 
two  thousand  Christian  worshippers  were  crowded  into  that  same 
building  !  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  result  if  we  keep  the  line 
clear. 

Henry  Stanley  Nswifuf. 
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PRESENTIMENTS  of  good  or  evil  always  realise  themselves. — 
VlNET. 

The  axioms  of  man  innocent  are  the  problems  of  man  fallen. — Ibid. 
Man  in  his  natural  state  cannot  live  with  God,  nor  without  God. — 
Ibid. 

He  prays  in  vain  for  the  smile  of  God,  who  sins  to  escape  the  frown 
of  man. — S.  G. 

There  can  be  no  love  without  liberty,  nor  real  liberty  without  love. 
— Ibid. 

A*  daylight  is  seen  through  smill  holes,  so  little  things  indicate 
character. — Drew. 

Ho  that  never  changed  any  of  his  opinions,  never  corrected  any  of 
ltis  mistakes ;  and  he  who  was  never  wise  enough  to  find  any  mistakes 
in  himself,  will  not  ba  charitable  enough  to  excuse  what  he  reckons 
.mistakes  in  others. — Dr.  Whitcote. 

No  man  is  so  merciless  as  ha  who,  under  a  strong  delusion,  con- 
founds  his  antipathies  with  his  duties. — Macaulay. 

That  which  does  not  save  man  from  sin,  will  not  save  him  from 
j  ostice.— Baxter. 

It  is  an  uncontrolled  truth  that  no  man  ever  made  an  ill  figure  who 
understood  his  own  talents,  nor  a  good  one  who  mistook  them. — 


The  ballot-box  is  freedom's  noblest  emblem. — Wheedon. 

The  volume  of  History  as  well  as  Revelation  teaches  us  to  say,  "  0 
wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death-" — Ibid. 

Moral  purpose  should  never  sink  below  the  highest  standard  of 
moral  purity.-lBro. 

Victory  is  never  lost  until  we  traitorously  desert  the  battle-field. — 


The  most  absolute  despotism  of  (an  enlightened  and  purified)  con- 
science is  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  soul. — Tbid. 

As  foul  sediment  put  into  the  purest  transparent  element  is  more 
clearly  seen  by  contrast,  so  evil  is  more  palpable  and  painful  in  the 
pore  in  heart. — Ibid. 

He  who  possesses  wealth  or  fame  is  enviable,  but  he  who  cannot 
spare  them  is  pitiable. — Ibid. 


i  i 
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Wherever  there  is  rottenness  in  character,  there  will  be  ruin  in 
destiny.— Dr.  Thomas. 

In  matters  of  conscience,  first  thoughts  are  best,  in  matters  of 
prudence  last  thoughts  are  best. — B.  Hall. 

Moral  greatness  consists  not  in  doing  great  things,  but  in  doing  little 
things  with  a*  great  mind. — Jay. 

The  brightest  blaze  of  intelligence  is  of  incalculably  less  value  to 
the  smallest  spark  of  charity. — Db.  Nevins. 

To  be  proud  of  learning  is  the  greatest  of  ignorance.— Ja***1 
Taylor, 

This  only  I  know,  that  I  know  nothing. — Socrates. 

Truth  is  the  highest  style  of  charity. — Anon. 

Ambition  is  the  infirmity  of  noble  minds. — Anon. 

It  takes  all  our  learning  to  make  things  plain. — Abp.  Usher. 

The  more  honesty  a  man  has  the  less  he  affects  the  air  of  a  saint 
,  The  affectation  of  sanctity  is  a  blotch  on  the  face  of  piety.— Latah*- 

I  can  easily  overlook  any  present  momentary  sorrow,  when  I  reflect 
that  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  happy  a  thousand  years  hence- 
Bishop  Berkeley. 

Faith  is  the  highest  act  of  reason. — Baxter/ 

Every  man  has  in  himself  a  continent  of  undiscovered  character' 
Happy  is  he  who  acts  the  Columbus  to  his  own  souL — Sir  J.  StoW* 

Faith  that  is  endangered  in  security,  is  secure  in  danger.— Anon. 

The  soul  is  the  life  of  the  body.  Faith  is  the  life  of  the  soul.  Chrift 
is  the  life  of  faith. — Flavel. 

Nothing  so  truly  shows  a  spiritual  man  as  his  manner  of  deafinf 
with  another  man's  sins. — Anon. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  speaking  the  truth,  but  speaking  it  *^ 
the  tongue  of  a  viper  (Eph.  iv.  15). — Anon. 

Is  there  no  way  of  bringing  home  a  wandering  sheep  but  by  *##• 
ing  him  to  death  ? — Fuller. 

Men  are  not  always  right  in  the  use  of  their  rights. — Whatilt. 

If  God's  demands  are  large,  His  support  is  adequate,  and 
reward  beyond  all  estimate. — S.  G. 

One  year  of  love  would  do  more  towards  setting  us  mntoity 
right,  when  we  are  wrong,  than  a  millennium  of  wrangling.-"^ 
Mason. 

Arranged  and  Selected  by  Samubl  Gd** 
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wmas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  LL.D.    By  Dokald  Fbasbb,  D.D.     2s.  6d. 
idpn :  Hodder  &  S  tough  ton.)     This  is  the  new  volume  of  the 
s,  "  Men  Worth  Remembering.*'    If  the  series  includes  all  such 
we  do  not  know  where  it  will  end.     So  far,  the  selection  has  been 
iiou8  and  the  sketches  ably  written.    Dr.  Fraser  frankly  states 
he  has  taken  as  his  "  chief  guide  and  authority  "  the  memoirs  of 
Chalmers  by  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hanna,  published  in  four 
oies  in  the  year  1849.    Nothing  can  supersede  that  great  work, 
book  before  us  has  its  own  merits ;  the  noble  Chalmers  comes 
re  the  reader  in  all  his  great  dimensions.    We  find  the  Athenaiun 
ie  11)  speaks  both  in  approval  and  reprehension  of  Dr.  Fraser's 
luotion ;  but  we  cannot  accept  without  qualification  the  critic's 
arks.    "  Dr.  Fraser,"  we  read,  "  has  rightly  quoted  in  the  sketch  of 
mas  Chalmers  .  .  .  the  excellent  description  of  his  hero,  given  in 
lyle's  '  Reminiscences.'     It  is  one  of   the  f  soundest  pieces    of 
icism  to  be  found  in  the  disputed  legacy  of  the  Sage  of  Chelsea. 
Fraser  himself  varies  somewhat  in  his  estimate  of  Chalmers. 
begins  in  absurdly  enthusiastic  style,  calling  him  *  the  greatest 
taman  of  modern  times,"  but  as  he  goes  on  he  makes  considerable 
actions :  he  allows  he  was  no  theologian,  and  no  metaphysician, 
I  no  scholar;  and  he  practically  confines  himself  to  claiming  for 
diners,  what  he  undoubtedly  deserved,  the  credit  of  being  a  great 
tor  and  a  great  administrator.     It  would  have  been  well  if  Dr. 
*er  had  refrained  from  sneering  at  the  Scotch  Moderates,  a  party 
t  included  the  most  eminent  men  of  whom  the  Church  of  Scotland 
t  boast     Any  church  in  Christendom  might  have  been  proud  of 
h  a  leader  as  Principal  Hill  "   (p.  781).     The   words  of  Carlyle, 
which  reference  has  been  made,  are  as  follows :  "  Chalmers  was 
iself  very  beautiful  to  us  during  that  hour,  grave — not  too  grave — 
nest,  cordial  face  and  figure  very  little  altered,  only  the  head  had 
Wn  white,  and  in  the  eyes  and  features  you  could  read  something 
terene  sadness,  as  if  evening  and  star-crowned  night  were  coming 
and  the  hot  noises  of  the  day  growing  unexpectedly  insignificant 
'He.    We  had  little  thought  this  would  be  the  last  of  Chalmers ; 
in  a  few  weeks  after  he  suddenly  died  ...  He  was  a  man  of  much 
Ural  dignity,  ingenuity,  honesty,  and  kind  affection,  as  well  as 
nd  intellect  and  imagination.     A  very  emineLt  vivacity  lay  in  him 
ich  could  rise  to  complete  impetuosity  (growing  conviction,  pas 
late  eloquence,  fiery  play  of  heart  and  head)  all  in  a  kind  of  rustic 
e,  one  might  say,  though  wonderfully  true  and  tender.    He  had  a 
rat  of  genuine  fun,  too,  I  have  heard,  of  the  same  honest  but  most 
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plebeian,  broadly  natural  character :   his  laugh  was  a  hearty,  loir 
guffaw;  and  his  tones  in  preaching  would  rise  to  the  piercing 
pathetic — no  preacher  ever  went  so  into  one's  heart"   (Reminisces 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  vol.  i.  p.  159.) 

The  Expositor t  Vol.  I.  Second  series.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Coi 
7s.  6d.   (Same  publishers.)   The  themes  are  numerous,  and  all  of  them 
important ;  the  writers  are  men  of  acknowledged  ability.    Mr.  Cox  is 
the  head  of  the  staff,  the  director-general,  and  right  well  does  he 
sustain  his  high  position.     In  the  "  brief  notices  of  books  "  there  are 
some  laconic,  sensible  observations ;  as  for  instance,  speaking  of  Ifc 
R.  W.  Dale,  we  are  told,  "  His  speech  is  that  of  a  devout  skates- 
man  rather  than  that  of  the  clerical  orator,  so  broad  is  his  view 
of  human  life,  so  large  his  tolerance  of  the  manifold  forms  which 
human  thought  and  character  assume"   (p.    75).      But   we  must 
object  to  the  last  word  in  the  following  quotation,  referring  to  Dr. 
Parker's  book,  "These    sayings    of  Mine."      "The   style,  both  of 
thought    and  expression  is    masculine    and    robust,    degenerating 
-at  times — for  even  Dr.  Parker  has  the  defects  of  his  qualities — into 
coarseness  "  (pp.  159-60).     We   read  with  much  pleasure   and  profit 
Rev.  J.  Agar  Beet's  "Commentary  on   St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,"  and  we  said  so  in  our  editorial  capacity,  but  we  cannot 
-adopt  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Cox,  that  Mr.  Beet  is  a  (<  critic  and  expositor 
of  the  first  class,"  and  "  that,  for  the  English  reader,  there  is  no  better 
commentary  on  St.  Paul's  greatest  epistle  "  (p.  288).    The  Rev.  John 
H.  Godwin's  paper  on  "  Abraham's  Offering  of  Isaac  "  presents  one  or 
two  new  views  which  we  cannot  receive.     We  read :  "  As  he  had  to 
wait  for  further  instruction  respecting  the  place,  so  he  should  hare 
waited  for  further  instruction  respecting  the  manner  of  the  appointed 
offering.    The  command  to  offer  his  son  for  an  offering  was  not ft 
direction  to  kill  him,  or  in  any  way  to  hurt  him,  but  simply  to 
surrender  him  to  God.    Abraham  would  have  fully  obeyed  this  com- 
mand if  he  had  taken  his  child  to  the  appointed  place  and  had  Bud, 
1  Lo,  we  are  here,  show  me  what  to  do  with  him,  or  remove  him  to 
another  land  ;  do  to  him  whatever  pleaseth  Thee,  he  is  wholly  vd 
for  ever  Thine.'    But  instead  of  waiting,  as  he  should  have  done,  /» 
further  instruction,  he  hastily  supposed  that  he  was  to  offer  his  chM 
in  the  same  way  in  which  he  would  offer  a  sheep  or  any  other  anintfl 
This  might  be  a  natural  inference,  but  it  was  only  an  inference,  id1* 
was  neither  right  nor  reasonable  "  (p.  808).     Canon  Moiley's  t**8 
seem  to  us  the  more  reasonable,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the  9&*    J<*i 
narrative — namely,  that,  in  the  ancient  mind,  the  wife,  the  son,  ^ 
the  slave,  were  all  the  property  of  another;  that  there  was  apwvik*06 
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timan  sacrifices  in  ancient  religions ;  that  these  defective  ideas  are 
sable  in  patriarchal  Jewish  minds ;  that  Abraham  was  ready  to 
Lfice  a  life  which  he  thought  his  own ;  that  there  was  self- surrender 
le  act,  that  God  suits  His  commands  to  the  age,  and  that  out  of 
inferior  state  of  ideas  an  act  of  sublime  self-sacrifice  was  ex- 
bed.  This  is,  in  part,  the  outline  of  the  Canon's  argument,  in  his 
ictures  on  the  Old  Testament "  (pp.  81-68).  The  extraordinarily 
id  Canon — no  greater  man  has  appeared  in  the  Church  of  England 
mr  day ;  the  Guardian  says,  not  in  this  century — in  a  note,  as 
as  in  the  body  of  the  Lectures,  accepts  Warburton's  great  theory 
he  sacrifice  of  Isaac  undertaken  with  the  full  expectation  of  the 
oration  of  the  victim  to  life,  but  rejects  the  "  bold  superstructure 
ed  upon  this  basis,  for  which  it  is  not  easy  to  find  equal  Scripture 
rant,  the  theory,  viz.,  that  the  sacrifice  was  a  scenical  representa- 
,  a  representation  by  action  of  the  Atonement  and  Resurrection  of 
st,  and  a  revelation  of  the  Gospel  scheme  to  Abraham  "  (Appendix, 
79). 

he  Choice  of  Wisdom ;  or,  The  Saviours  Response  to  Man's  Anxiety. 
Rev.  Canon  Bell,  D.D.,  &c.  (London :  Elliot  Stock.)  A  little 
:  of  70  pages,  containing  much  sage  counsel.  On  "  Profession " 
ead :  "  There  is  a  religion  which  is  no  better  than  sounding  brass 
tinkling  cymbal.  Shallow  streams  are  ever  the  noisiest  in  their 
;  it  is  the  deep  river  that  is  calm.  A  drum  gives  forth  a  loud 
id,  but  then  a  drum  is  hollow.  If  we  go  out  to  the  fields  when 
golden  harvest  is  about  to  fall  to  the  flashing  sickles  of  the  reapers, 
shall  see  the  lightest  ears  standing  erect,  while  the  fullest  bend 
r  heads,  heavy  with  the  precious  grain  "  (p.  19). 


rue  Prophets. — The  word  secret  or  privy  counsel — sod  (Jer.  xxiii. 
—is  that  used  of  a  man's  intimate,  personal  circle.  The  prophets 
id  in  this  circle.  They  are  in  sympathy  with  Jehovah's  heart  and 
;  their  knowledge  of  His  counsel  is  no  mere  intellectual  gift,  but 
loral  thing.  They  are  not  diviners,  but  intimates  of  Jehovah, 
aam,  in  spite  of  his  predictions,  is  not  in  the  Old  Testament  called 
rophet.  He  is  only  a  soothsayer  (Josh,  xiii.,  22).  .  .  .  The 
ttcteristic  of  the  true  prophet  is  that  he  retains  his  consciousness 
self-control  under  revelation.  He  is  filled  with  might  by  the  Spirit 
ehovah  (Micah  iii.  8).  Jehovah  speaks  to  him  as  if  He  grasped 
with  a  strong  hand  (Isaiah  viii.  11).  The  word  is  within  his 
rt  like  a  burning  fire  shut- up  in  his  bones  (Jer.  xx.  9),  so  that  he 
oot  remain  silent.  But  it  is  an  intelligible  word,  which  speuks  to 
prophet's  own  heart  and  conscience,  forbidding  Isaiah  to  walk  in 
way  of  the  corrupt  nation,  &c. — The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jewish 
reht  by  Robertson  Smith. 
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CHAPTEBXV. 

IN  WHICH  TOOLS  JEFF  HAS  ▲  "  'aHHTIXEXIT  "   AND  COMMTTinCATEB  XT. 

"  Oat  of  tbo  day  and  night 
A  joy  has  taken  flight : 
Frenh  spring,  and  rammer,  and  winter  come. 
Move  my  faint  heart  with  grief,  but  with  delight 

No  more— oh,  never  more !  " 

Skillet. 

WHEN  two  days  and  nights  had  passed  away  and  no  tidings  could  be  gho* 
of  either  Ivy  or  her  brother,  the  general  impression  throughout  the  rillaf* 
was  that  the  children  would  be  seen  no  more  alive.  The  accounts  given  by  Mo- 
Lukes  and  Mrs.  Davis  of  the  strangeness  of  Ivy's  manner  on  the  day  previa*  *> 
that  on  which  she  so  mysteriously  disappeared  did  not  lose  anything  by  fnqo*» 
repetition.  On  the  contrary,  the  story  grew  rapidly,  until  it  had  lost  nearly*11 
semblance  to  its  original  self. 

Mrs.  Lukes,  who  had  been  greatly  excited  from  the  first,  influenced  by  suooeediBe" 
events,  and  by  the  general  excitement  of  the  village,  began  to  fancy  a  great  many 
things  that  never  occurred,  and  to  draw  conclusions  from  the  creations  of  ** 
own  overwrought  imagination.  Mrs.  Lukes  now  remembered  that  Ivy  had  to*" 
going  wrong  in  her  head  for  some  considerable  time.  Indeed,  in  her  opinion,  «* 
had  always  been  a  strange  child.  Evidently  there  had  been  latent  insanity  in  k* 
blood.  Mrs.  Lukes  could  not  be  quite  certain,  though  nearly  so,  that  the  grt*** 
grandfather  of  her  mother's  brother-in-law  had  died  in  an  asylum,  so  insanity 
was  evidently  in  the  family.  The  first  time,  however,  that  she  noticed  any  decided 
tendency  towards  madness  in  Ivy  was  when  her  father  was  drowned.  But  &* 
Fred  left  home  she  had  grown  very  peculiar.  Living  so  much  alone  had  evident!? 
developed  the  hereditary  taint,  and  complete  madness  was  the  result.  Kin.  V*** 
had  no  doubt  that  she  had  "made  away  "  with  little  Ned  first,  and  with heraen 
afterwards.  She  had  always  a  great  dread  of  being  separated  from  her  lav* 
brother,  as  all  the  village  knew.  What,  therefore,  could  be  more  likely  than  th** 
the  poor  girl,  with;  beclouded  reason,  and  haunted  by  a  thousand  groundless  ft*1* 
had  grown  weary  of  life;  and,  impatient  of  death's  delay,  had  slipped  the  cat* 
herself  and  drifted  out  on  the  great  sea  from  whence  there  is  no  returning. 

Of  course  Mrs.  Lukes  was  eagerly  listened  to,  and  her  opinions  were  genewJ 
accepted,  while  every  new  edition  fcof  her  story  was  repeated  by  her  neighto■r, 
with  such  additions  and  emendations  as  circumstances  seemed  to  require,  and,  •»* 
consequence,  grew  mightily  with  frequent  repetition. 

For  the  first  time  in  her  life,  Mrs.  Luko  found  herself  a  person  of  some  imp*1* 
ance  in  the  village,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  sustaining  her  reputation. 

Poor  Mrs.  Davis,  though  Mrs.  Lukes'  superior  in  every  respect,  waatlaowBf8* 
into  the  shade.  Her  original  narrative,  to  whioh  she  striotly  adhered,  w*18* 
nearly  exciting  enough  to  satisfy  the  villagers  in  their  present  state  of  mbd.  J*1 
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)avis  refused  to  allow  her  imagination  to  run  riot,  or  her  feelings  to  blind  her 
tent.  She  scouted  the  idea  that  there  was  in  Ivy  any  taint  of  insanity. 
y  Stewart  has  always  been  a  brave,  patient,  good,  intelligent  girl,"  she  said, 
bheless,  Mrs.  Davis  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  Ivy  was  losing  her  reason 
st  time  she  saw  her.  And  in  this  Mrs.  Davis  was  right.  The  painful  dis- 
Ivy  had  made  respecting-  her  brother,  the  fearful  blow  she  had  received  in 
ad,  the  dread  of  Mr.  Swift  when  she  knew  she  could  not  pay  her  rent,  and 
ar  of  being  separated  from  her  little  invalid  brother,  who  was  dear  as  life  to 
ad  been  too  much  for  her  reason.  Taken  separately  she  would  have  borne 
as  she  had  borne  so  many  other  burdens,  with  patience  and  resignation,  but 
r  upon  her  all  at  once,  and  with  no  previous  warning,  she  staggered  beneath 
reight,  and  reason  tottered  on  its  throne  and  fell. 

it  the  poor  girl,  in  her  frenzy,  had  done  with  herself  and  her  brother,  of 
no  one  could  tell.  Insane  people  often  did  the  most  unaccountable  things, 
splayed  in  their  actions  an  amount  of  cunning  that  was  surprising.  Of  course 
not  at  all  improbable  that,  haunted  by  some  terrible  fear,  she  had  thrown 
J  over  the  cliff  into  the  sea.  Yet  there  were  a  few  people,  of  whom  Uncle 
as  a  worthy  representative,  who 'would  not  believe  anything  of  the  sort, 
he  poor  girl  had  lost  her  reason  seemed  only  too  certain ;  on  no  other  supposi- 
>uld  her  absence  be  explained ;  but  that  Ivy  had  committed  suicide  they  did 
lieve. 

ell,  Uncle  Jeff*"  said  Jeremiah  Swift,  who  in  this  matter  went  with  the 
tv,  "if  you  think  the  girl  ain't  a-made  away  with  herself,  then  what  in  the 
if  common  sense  is  become  of  her  ?  " 

all,  that  boggles  me,  oertainly,"  said  Uncle  Jeff,  scratching  his  head, 
they're  living,"  said  Jeremiah,  "  they'd  been  heard  of  before  this." 
on't  know  about  that  either,"  returned  Uncle  Jeff, 
t  they  couldn't  live  without  food,   and  they've  been  missing  two  days 

ght  ha*  taken  enough  with  them  to  last  that  long,* '  said  Jeft 

t  there' 8  no  place  they  could  hide  that  length  of  time  without  being  dis- 

,"  said  Jeremiah. 

i  moment  Jeff  looked  thoughtful,  then  he  started  off  at  a  run— a  most  un- 

ling  for  him — exclaiming,  "  I've  got  it !  I've  got  it !  " 

;  what  P  "  said  several  people  in  chorus. 

,  got  what  P  "  echoed  Jeremiah  Swift,  who,  panting,  followed  as  rapidly  as 

1 

ly,  I  have  got  a  'sentiment,"  said  Uncle  Jeff,  sobering  into  a  .rapid  walk. 

jentiment,"  they  echoed,  "what's  that  ?" 

ly,  a  kind  of  'sentiment  that  I  know  where  they  are  to  be  found.    Dear  me, 

booby  I've  been  not  to  think  of  it  afore.    Of  course  they're  there ;  just  the 

here  they're  likely  to  be,  and  every  place  where  they  were  not  likely  to  be 

jarched,  and  left  the  only  likely  place  alone.    Dear,  dear  I  I  never  did  think 

uch  a  numskull,  and "     But  here  Uncle  Jeff  had  to  pause  to  get  his 

and  his  questioners,  who  by  this  time  bad  largely  increased,  taking  ad van - 
the  break  in  his  speech,  began  to  clamour  for   an  explanation  of  his 

at  is  it,  Uncle  Jeff?"  they  cried.     "  Where  do  you  think  they  are  ?    Where 
going  in  such  a  tearing  hurry  ?    What  in  the  world  are  you  driving  at?  " 

osen  other  questions  of  a  similar  character. 
Unokr  Jeff  stood  stock  still,  and  looking  round  upon  the  throng  of  astori- 

llagers,  he  cried  out — 
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"  Have  any  of  you  searched  Smugglers*  Cave  \v 

But  there  was  no  answer  to  his  question. 

"  I  know'd  it,"  said  the  old  man,  after  a  pause.    *'  I  know' d  it ;  the  children  ut 
there,  you  may  depend  on't." 

Then  someone  interposed:   "If   they  went  there  they  were  drowned  out  tfc 
the  first  high  tide ;  so  what's  the  use  of  searching  ?  " 

"  But  the  upper  cave !  the  upper  cave ! "  cried  Uncle  Jeff. 

44  They  couldn't  get  to  that  without  a  boat/'  someone  said. 

"  A  lot  you  know  about  it,"  said  the  old  man,  scornfully. 

"  But  the  way  to  it  is  difficult  to  find/'  said  another,  *4  and  it's  not  likely  that 
they  knew  it." 

"  But  they  did  know  it,"  said  Jeff.     "  Laastways,  Ivy  did,  for  I  showed  it  to  her 
only  last  Christmas  Eve." 

"  Oh,  that  alters  the  case,"  cried  several  voices,  "  and  very  likely  you're  right.'* 
And  instantly  every  face  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  Portstress,  and  with  Uncle 
Jeff  taking  the  lead  they  started  off  to  search  the  cave. 

"  Softly,  softly,1'  whispered  Uncle  Jeff,  as  the  little  crowd  came  tramping  into 
the  lower  cave  close  upon  the  heels  of  their  leader.     "  Softly,  now." 

The  next  moment  a  piercing  shriek  rang  out  through  the  cavern  that  hushed 
every  voice  into  silence,  and  almost  stopped  the  beating  of  their  hearts. 

44 1  hear  them  coming,"  cried  a  voice  above  them,  which  they  recognised  aa  Ivy'*. 
"  I  hear  them  coming,  Ned,  my  darling ;  the  angels  are  coming  with  the  chariot  of 
fire.     I  hear  the  tramping  of  the  horses'  feet.    Hush,  Ned,  my  darling,  hush  ! " 

"  But  I  do  not  want  them,"  said  Ned,  in  a  weak,  fretful  voioe.  "  I  want  to  go 
home,  Ivy.  Oh,  take  me  home.  The  sea  roars  so  here,  it  makes  me  afraid,  and 
I'm  so  tired,  Ivy,  and  it's  cold.     Oh,  take  me  home." 

"  Hush,  hush,"  she  cried,  in  a  wild,  startled  voioe.  "  He'll  find  us  there.  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Swift  will  find  us  there.  Oh,  he's  cruel,  cruel !  He  said  if  I  could  not 
pay  the  rent  I  must  leave  the  house.  He  wanted  to  separate  us,  my  Ned,  my 
darling.  He  wanted  to  take  away  Ivy's  pet  from  her,  to  put  you  into  the  work- 
house— my  own,  my  sweet — and  send  Ivy  out  into  the  great  cold  world.  Oh,  Ned, 
Ned,  I  could  not  bear  it.  I  could  not  lose  my  Ned  and  live.  No,  no,  I  could  not 
give  you  up ;  and,  ob,  when  I  had  not  the  money  I  could  not  stay.  I  brought  you 
here,  my  own,  my  Ned,  and  he  will  not  find  us  here.  Ha  !  ha  !  he  will  not  find 
us  here." 

Then  followed  a  moment's  silence,  during  which  every  eye  in  the  little  band  of 
searchers  was  fixed  upon  Jeremiah  Swift.  At  the  first  sound  of  his  name  he  had 
started  and  turned  ghastly  pale,  and  now  stood  trembling  from,  head  to  foot. 

"  She's  raving  mad,"  he  muttered,  "  and  don't  know  what  she's  saying.'* 

"  If  she' 8  mad  then  you've  helped  to  make  her  so  ! "  hissed  the  little  crowd. 

"  Hush  ! "  said  Uncle  Jeff,  as  Ivy's  voice  rang  out  again. 

,4  Hark  !  hark !  "  she  cried.  "  I  hear  them  again.  It  must  be  the  ftT>g^l*,  Ned. 
Hush,  darling,  hush !  " 

Then  her  mood  changed. 

44  Oh,  go  away  !  "  she  cried ;  "  go  away.  You  shall  not  have  my  Ned.  You 
want  to  take  him  from  me,  I'm  sure  you  do.  Go  away,  bad  man.  Ha  !  ha !  but 
you  can't  find  us  here.  Uncle  Jeff  knows  the  way,  but  he  will  not  tell  yon.  Here 
Ned  and  I  will  wait  for  the  angels.     Hush,  darling ! " 

"  Oh,  don't,  Ivy !  "  wailed  the  little  fellow ;  "  don't  look  like  that.  What  is  the 
matter,  Ivy  ?    You  look  so  strange.    Oh,  let  us  go  home,  we'll  be  better  there." 

"  Hist !  "  she  whispered,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  have  become  weak  with  utter 
exhaustion.     "  I  see  them  now.    All  in  white— all  in  white.      Oh, 
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^tfcxer,  why  don't  you  co.ne  ?    We've  been  waiting  so  long — so  long — Ned  and  I 

"^ed  and " 

"lien  her  voice  died  away  in  the  faintest  whisper,  and  Ned  wailed  again — 
'Oh,  don't,  Ivy,  don't  look  like  that ;  but  let  us  go  home." 
v  ^toiak  you'd  better  keep  out  of  sight,  sir,"  said  Uncle  Jeff,  looking  hard  at 
*'•  Swift;  "  two  or  three  of  the  others  can  follow  me."     And  he  made  his  way 
it  onoe  to  the  upper  cave. 

It  was  a  curious  spectacle  that  met  his  gaze.    Wrapped  in  several  blankets  and 

shawU  lay  Ivy  and  Ned  side  by  side  upon  the  floor.     Within  reach  was  a  pitcher 

of  water,  and  a  basket  containing  several  small  cakes,  and  two  loaves  of  bread. 

In  one  corner  an  attempt  had  evidently  been  made  to  light  a  fire,  but  without 

enoceas,  and  a  number  of  matches  lay  scattered  on  the  ground. 

Ivy  did  not  recognise  Uncle  Jeff  when  he  came  up  to  her  side.  She  lay  panting 
in  a  raging  fever,  her  eyes  staring  into  vacancy.  But  little  Ned  cried  out  in  a 
feeble  voice — 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad  you've  com3,  Uncle  Jeff.     Ivy's  ill,  do  take  us  away." 
"  Where  shall  we  take  them  'r  "  said  Uncle  Jeff,  turning  to  the  others. 
"  The  Infirmary  is  close  at  hand,"  said  one  of  the  men.     "  It's  a  longish  step  to 
Northhaven,  and  I'm  afraid  by  the  look  of  her  the  girl  would  not  live  to  get 

> 

**  That's  what  I'm  'fraid  of  too,"  said  Uncle  Jeff,  "  only  she'd  such  a  horror  of 
iy  place  belonging  to  the  workhouse." 
**  She'll  not  know,"  said  two  or  three  of  the  others,  "  and  she'd  get  better  attended 
to.      .And  if  she's  got  '  typu9 '  we'd  better  keep  it  out  of  the  village." 

•«  .Ay,  that's  true/'  said  Uncle  Jeff,  "  and  she's  evidently  got  a  fever  of  somo 


»» 


Ivy  made  no  resistance,  she  was  too  exhausted  for  that,  and  she  evidently  did 
not  Jcnnw  where  she  was  being  taken  to.  It  was  well  she  did  not  know,  or  she 
would  have  almost  broken  her  heart.  It  seemed  a  strange  providence  that  the  plaoe 
dreaded  most  should  find  her  an  inmate  at  last. 

Tine  doctor  shook  his  head  ominously  when  he  saw  her,  and  ordered  Ned  to  be 
away  to  another  room.  The  little  fellow  cried  a  great  deal,  and  begged  to 
be  allowed  to  stay  with  his  Ivy,  but  the  doctor  would  not  hear  of  it,  and  so  the 
dreaded  separation  came  at  last,  but  Ivy  did  not  know  it. 

2>jty  by  day  she  raved  in  the  delirium  of  brain  fever,  all  unconscious  that  in. 
another  room  her  little  brother  lay  upon  the  brink  of  the  dark  Jordan  river,  and. 
longing  with  a  longing  that  was  unutterable  for  a  sight  of  his  Ivy's  face. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

IN    WHICH  MBS.   8QUIBBLES  TRIES  AN  EXPERIMENT   AND   FAILS. 

41 1  think  of  thee  in  the  night, 
When  all  beside  is  still, 
And  the  moon  comes  oat  with  her  pale,  sad  light, 

To  sit  on  the  lonely  hill ; 
When  the  stars  are  all  like  dreams, 

And  the  bi  eezes  all  like  sighs. 
An  i  there  c  >mes  a  voice  from  the  far-off  streams, 
.Like  thy  spirit's  low  replies." 

T.  K.  Hbbtk 

TkyTBS.  SQUIBBLES  was  a  "  woman  of  mind,"  at  least,  she  said  she  was,  and 
JJU.    that  is  quite  sufficient  for  our  purpose.     Moreover,  Mrs.  Squibbles  was 
woman  of  **  strong  opinions,"  especially  in  relation  to  certain   matters  connected 
with  the  "rearing"  of  children,   and   sometimes  expressed   herself  "  strongly  •* 
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thereupon.  Mrs.  Squibbles  had  also  said  some  very  "  strong  things"  about  ocertaim 
mothers  in  Northhaven,  whose  children  had  been  "  rickety"  in  their  infancy,  and 
had  grown  up  to  be  round-shouldered  and  pigeon-chested. 

44  It* s  all  the  mother's  fault,"  she  said,  "  and  they  ought  to  be  'shamed  of  their* 
selves,  and  if  I  could  have  my  way  I  would  have  all  the  mothers  of  bandy-leggd 
children  sent  to  the  treadmill." 

Moreover,  Mrs.  Squibbles  declared  that  sho  would  undertake  to  cure  the  most 
rickety  child  in  the  world,  and  however  crooked  in  back  or  legs  it  might  be,  i& 
twelve  months  it  should  be  as  straight  as  any  mother  could  desire. 

Mrs.  Squibbles  never  had  any  children  of  her  own,  hence  her  actual  experience 
in  the  rearing  of  such  plants  was  nil.  But  though  in  practice  she  might  be  somewhat 
deficient,  in  theory  she  considered  herself  perfect,  and  all  that  she  wanted  was  some 
little  weakling  to  experiment  on.  Unfortunately,  she  thought,  all  the  children  in 
the  workhouse  were  strong,  healthy  youngsters  that  needed  very  little  care  or  atten- 
tion ;  and  though  Mrs.  Squibbles  had  been  nurse  at  the  workhouse  for  over  three 
years  she  had  not  found  an  opportunity  yet  of  putting  her  favourite  theories  to  the 
test. 

It  was,  therefore,  a  moment  of  supreme  delight  when  Doctor  Dennis  handed  litik 
Ned  over  to  her  care. 

"  You'd  better  look  after  this  little  fellow,  Mrs.  Squibbles,"  said  the  doctor;  "h 
needs  nuraing  more  than  physic,  and  I  think  you  will  manage  him/' 
"  I'll  make  a  man  of  him,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Squibbles. 

"  I  hope  you  will,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a  smile,  "  but  it  will  take  yon  all  J** 
time,  I  fancy." 

"  Are  you  quite  willing  to  trust  him  to  me  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Squibbles. 
"  Oh  yes ;  the  child  wants  nothing  but  good  nursing,  and  plenty  of  good  fori 
and  fresh  air." 
"  I  thinks  he  wants  a  little  more  than  that,"  said  Mrs.  Squibbles. 
"  Not  at  present,  at  any  rate,"  said  the  doctor,  "  but  I'll  look  at  him  again  i»» 
week  or  so,  and  see  how  he  is  going  on ;"  and  so  Mrs.  Squibbles  was  left  to  wo* 
her  own  sweet  will  upon  poor  little  Ned. 

Now  Mrs.  Squibbles  was  not  only  a  woman  of  strong  words,  but  of  atronff 
measures. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  no  nonsense,"  she  said :  "none  of  your  homoeopathic  dot* 
for  me.  Them  homoeopathies  ought  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country,  that's  what  * 
say.  "Why,  you  might  eat  a  bucketful  of  their  pilules,  and  drink  a  quart  of  J|j* 
tinotures,  and  be  none  the  worse  for  it :  think  of  that  now  ;  "  and  Mr*.  Son*-*-* 
stuck  her  hands  akimbo  and  looked  quite  savage. 

"  If  folks  is  ill,"  went  on  Mrs.  Squibbles,  '-  give  'cm  a  good  strong  dose,  sou- 
thing as  they  can  both  taste  and  feel,  and  if  it  don't  do  'em  any  good  it's  cert*9 
to  do  something  for  'em,  and  that's  a  comfort,  anyhow." 

Mrs.  Squibbles  gave  Ned  a  day's  rest  before  commencing  operations,  that  alio*** 
her  time  also  "to  think  out  the  case." 

"  His  system  wants  a  thorough  renervatin',"  she  said  to  herself,  while  'thmW 
out  the  case,'  "  but  an  ounce  of  Epsom  salts  will  set  him  right  in  that  dired** 
and  then  a  good  mustard  plaster  on  his  chest,  and  another  on  the  back  of  his  »** 
will  ease  his  breathin'  wonderful,  if  it's  kep'  on  long  enough.  His  spine  I'll  ha1* 
to  rub  with  turpentine  and  oil ;  turpentine  is  a  excellent  tcnic,  and  acts  am**11 
quick ;  and  a  blister  on  to  the  bottom  of  his  feet  will  draw  the  weakness  out  of"* 
leg.  There's  nothing  like  good  strong  measures,  and  if  we  don't  see  a  wtmden* 
change  in  the  little  chap  by  the  end  of  the  week,  then  my  name  m  not  ~ 
Squibbles." 
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this  last  reflection  Mrs.  Squibbles  was  perfectly  right.     Iq  fact,  when  Dr. 
is  paid  Ned  a  visit  aeoording  to  his  promise  he  was  quite  astonished  at  the 
ye.    For  several  seconds  he  seemed  quits  unable  to  speak.    Then  turning  to 
Squibbles,  ho  exclaimed — 
Voman,  are  you  mad  ?  *' 

£ad  P  Oh,  dear  no,  I  hope  not,  doctor.  What  makes  you  ask  such  a  funny 
ion  ?  " 

'hen  have  you  no  feelings  P  "  said  the  doctor,  angrily. 

Ve  are  not  supposed  to  be  governed  by  our  feelings  in  an  establishment  like 
'  said  Mrs.  Squibbles,  with  dignity. 

Then  what,  pray,  are  you  governed  by  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 
>ur  senses,  sir." 

Then  I  presume  you  have  taken  leave  of  yours,'*  said  the  doctor,  "  for  a  more 
less  freak  than  this  I  have  never  known.  The  poor  child  looks  like  a  boiled 
er." 

That's  with  the  blisters,"  said  Mrs.  Squibbles. 

J  listers ! "  retorted  the  doctor.   "  I  wonder  how  you  would  like  to  be  blistered 
ch  a  way.    Go  and  fetch  some  cold  cream  and  cotton  wool  at  onoe,  and  let  me 
r  hear  of  your  doing  such  an  insane  trick  as  this  again." 
re.  Squibbles  knew  better  than  disobey  the  doctor's  orders,  so  she  started  at 

to  do  as  she  was  bid. 

ttle  Ned  lay  with  pinched,  haggard  face,  taking  no  notice  of  anything  that  was 
ixig  around  him.  "What  he  had  suffered  during  the  past  week  no  tongue  could 
Night  after  night  he  lay  in  an  agony  of  pain,  staring  with  glassy  eyes  into 
larkness,  and  calling  in  vain  for  Ivy.  Where  he  was  he  did  not  know,  and 
t  had  become  of  his  sister  was  a  question  to  which  he  could  get  no  answer.  He 
r,  poor  child,  that  he  was  in  a  strange  place,  and  with  a  strange  woman,  whose 
itep  made  him  tremble,  and  whose  touch  made  him  cry  with  pain. 
>t  ho  was  very  patient,  and  bore  the  pain  that  was  inflicted  upon  him  with  won- 
*1  fortitude.  He  rarely  spoke  to  Mrs.  Squibbles,  but  sometimes  far  on  into,  the 
t  she  could  hear  him  sobbing,  and  calling  softly — 

Oh,  Ivy,  Ivy,  come  to  your  little  Ned.  Please  do  come,  Ivy  ;  you've  been  away 
Qg,  an*  I'm  very  lonely." 

it  no  answering  voice  came  out  of  the  darkness,  and  Ivy's  welcome  footfall 
r  sounded  on  his  ear. 

or  Ivy  lay  tossing  on  her  bed  in  another  part  of  the  huge  building,  mercifully 
Dscious  of  her  own  sufferings  and  of  those  of  her  little  brother.  At  first  she 
been  very  violent,  but  latterly  she  had  grown  more  quiet.  Sometimes  she 
d  call  pitifully  for  her  little  brother,  or  passionately  entreat  that  Mr.  Swift 
t  not  be  allowed  to  take  him  from  her.  At  other  times  she  would  lie  for  hours, 
ag  with  strange  hungry  eyes  at  some  object  that  her  frenzied  brain  had  con- 
1  up. 

was  pitiful  to  see  her.     More  pitiful  still  to  hear  her  call  for  her  little 
There  was  an  agony  of  entreaty  in  her  voice  enough  to  touch  the  hardest 

»• 

>erhaps  the  presence  of  the  little  fellow  would  soothe  her  a  little,"  thought  the 
>r  one  day  when  he  henrd  her  calling  for  him ;  « *  at  any  rate,  we  can  try  the 
riment ;"  and  it  was  mainly  for  this  purpose  that  he  had  visited  Ned,  not  ima- 
tg  what  a  state  the  child  was  in. 

ire  you  asleep,  my  little  man  ?"  said  the  doctor,  bending  kindly  over  him. 
wly  the  round  eyes  opened  and  looked  up  in  the  doctor's  face,  then  a  wan 
played  roundjthe  corners  of  his  mouth  as  he  answered— 


8  IVY. 

••  No ;  I  don' 6  sleep  now.*' 

"  Not  sleep  now,  why,  how  is  taati"  said  the  doctor  cheerily. 

14  The  pain  won't  let  me,  sir." 

"  Poor  little  fellow,  bat  we'll  take  away  the  pain  in  a  short  time  now.1' 

44  If  you  please  will  you  take  me  to  Ivy ':*'  eaid  Ned,  looking  np  beseech 

"  Yes,  well  take  you  to  Ivy  also." 

1  'Oh,  then  1  won't  mind  the  pain,"  he  said,  a  glad  smile  spreading 
suffering  face. 

"  But  you  must  be  very  good,"  said  the  doctor,  "  for  your  sister  is  ill,  i 
afraid  she  won't  know  you." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Ivy  '11  know  me,"  said  Ned,  in  a  tone  of  the  greatest  confid 

44  I'm  afraid  not,  my  little  man,"  said  the  doctor,  "  for  she  is  very  ill 
but  she'll  get  better  again  if  you  are  very  good." 

"Then  I'll  be  very  good,"  said  the  little  fellow,  trying  to  smile,  bn 
very  poor  attempt,  and  the  next  minute  he  was  sobbing  quietly,  with 
under  the  clothes. 

Doctor  Dennis  made  him  as  comfortable  as  he  possibly  could,  and  th 
him  in  his  own  arms  to  the  room  where  Ivy  lay. 

44  Oh,  there's  my  Ivy,"  he  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of 
and  his  wan  face  fairly  beamed  with  joy ;  •'  let  me  go  to  her,  please,  I  k 
want  me." 

At  the  sound  of  his  voioe  Ivy  opened  her  eyes,  and  stopped  rolling 
from  side  to  side,  as  she  had  been  doing  most  of  the  day,  but  sh* 
speak. 

" Now  I'm  come  to  you,  Ivy,"  said  Ned,  joyfully ;  "let  me  kiss  you ; 
doctor  laid  him  on  the  bed  by  Ivy's  side. 

But  she  did  not  recognise  him.  Nevertheless,  his  presence  seemed  tc 
very  much,  and  while  he  kissed  her  again  and  again  she  smoothed  b 
her  pale,  wasted  hand,  as  one  might  do  in  a  dream. 

After  a  while,  without  heeding  her  brother,  Ivy  commenced  to  i 
clear  notes,  that  rang  out  triumphantly,  filling  all  the  room — 

"  On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand, 
And  cast  a  wishiul  eye 
To  Canaan's  fair  and  happy  land, 
Where  my  possessions  lie. 

4'  Oh,  the  transporting,  rapturous  scene 
That  rises  to  my  sight ! 
Sweet  fields  arrayed  in  living  green, 
And  rivers  of  delight. 

14  No  chilling  winds  or  poisonous  breath 
Can  reach  that  healthful  shore ; 
Sickness  and  sorrow,  pain  and  death, 
Are  felt  and  feared  no  more." 

Every  patient  in  the  room  lifted  her  head  to  listen,  and  aero* 
other  ward  the  men  wondered  if  an  angel  had  come  down  tc 
first  time  Ivy  had  been  heard  to  sing  since  her  admission,  but  i 
wards— sang  unconsciously ;  and  Ned,  lying  in  his  little  cril 
bed,  drank  in  her  songs,  and  forgot  his  weakness  and  pain 
Ivy  near. 

The  reaction  after  Ned's  joy  at  finding  his  sister  was  • 
unable  to  sit  up  after  that  evening.     But  the  kind-hearted  d 
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tion  that  he  could  see  his  sister  as  he  lay.  He  never  complained  of  pain 
lay,  and  while  Mrs.  Squibbles  kept  away  from  him  he  seemed  perfectly 
[yy  was  near  him,  and  that  was  enough.  Her  presence  filled  his  little 
peace,  and  satisfied  his  every  longing".  He  did  not  hear  the  surging-  of 
ver  upon  whose  brink  he  stood,  and  if  he  shivered  in  the  chill  of  the 
it  was  not  with  fear.  The  shadows  might  deepen  around  him,  but  he 
d  them.  And  when  the  night  became  so  dark  that  he  could  not  see,  he 
oice  speaking,  as  in  the  dear  old  days, 
larling,"  it  said ;  "  Ivy's  own  little  Ned.     Did  they  want  to  take  him 

Did  they  think  that  she  could  let  him  go  ?    No,  no,  Ivy  will  not  leavo 
le  will  stay  with  him  alwayB.' ' 

he  darkness  was  full  of  music  to  the  child,  as  if  an  angel  sang  in  the 
ht. 

she  not  an  angel  ?    Verily  she  was  a  ministering  spirit,  though  minis  - 
msciously. 

ittle  Ned  walked  among  the  shadows  without  a  fear,  because  he  heard 
ad  felt  her  presence,  and  she  in  her  delirium  was  soothed  and  quieted 

was  near.     And  yet  she  knew  him  not — knew  not  when  he  came  or 
ent  away. 

(To  be  continued.) 


♦  ■•■♦ 
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District. — The  spring  season  of  the  Bristol  district  was  held  in  the 
n  of  Milford-street  Chapel,  Salisbury,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
d  19,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Rev.  James  Roberts,  of  Salisbury, 
im  N.  Venman  was  re-elected  secretary,  and  the  following  circuits  were 
1 : — Bristol,  North,  South,  and  East  ;  Bath,  Bridgwater,  Cardiff^ 
n,  Frome,  Kingswood,  Newport  (Mon.),  Radstock,  and  Salisbury.  The 
w  showed  that  there  were  in  the  district : — Itinerant  preachers,  26 ; 
raries,  3;  local  preachers,  215;  leaders,  246;  church  members,  4,722 ; 
84;  removals  216;  withdrawals,  222;  deaths,  69;  increase,  114;  do- 
;  chapels,  93 ;  other  preaching  rooms,  9 ;  Sunday-schools,  89 ;  Sunday 
2,220  ;  Sunday-school  teachers,  1,355.  The  spiritual  state  of  the  churches 
by  the  representatives  of  their  respective  circuits.  The  special  ohapel 
»r  1881  relating  to  chapels,  schools,  ministers'  houses,  &c,  as  ordered  by 
assembly  of  last  year,  was  presented  by  the  district  chapel  secretary, 
Venman,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  total  cost  of  ohapel  schools, 
Bristol  district  was  £90,730,  upon  which  there  is  a  debt  of  £24,006. 
3r  of  sittings  in  the  chapels  is  26,557,  morning  attendance  8,300,  evening 
•  12,402 — Sunday,  April  10th.  One  candidate  from  the  Bristol  North 
s  recommended  for  the  connexional  ministry.  A  resolution  was  adopted 
>f  the  repeal  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act,  after  which  votes  of  thanks 
ded  to  the  Salisbury  friends  for  the  kind  reception  which  they  had  given 
mtatives,  and  to  the  chairman  for  presiding,  and  the  session  was  brought 
In  connection  with  the  district  meeting,  a  Temperance  meeting  was 
>  Mandrell  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening.  Mr.  H.  G.  Gregory,  of  Salisbury, 
de  chair,  and  the  Revs.  J.  Cleavo  (Kingswood),  W.  Skinner  (Radstock), 
F.  Barnard  (Bristol)  delivered  addresses.  A  tea  meeting  was  also  held 
ford-street  new  school -room,  followed  by  a  public  meeting  on  Wednesday 
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evening,  over  which  Mr.  Robert  Bird,  of  Cardiff,  presided.   There  was  a  large 
enthusiastic  audience.    The  rabjeoto  spoken  to  were  "  The  Marti  Power  of 
Church,"  by  theJRev.  Wm.  Motley  Hunter  (president  of  the  Annual  " 
"  Creeds  and  Conduct,"  Rev.  George  Lord  (Newport,  Mon.) ;  "Ueerameef," 
Wm.   Evans  (Cheltenham);    "Christianity  and  Social  Evolution,"  Rev.  J. 
Barnard  (Bristol). 

Mttcham. — Methodism  more  firmly  established  itself  at  Mitcham  on  Wednesdi 
June  15.     Four  years  ago  the  Society  built  a  suitable  and  attractive  structure 
their  Sabbath  services.     At  the  same  time  sufficient  land  was  secured  so 
school  might  be  erected  adjoining  the  new  chapel.    The  old  chapel,  in  which 
J.  Wesley  and  R.  Watson  have  preached  for  the  Master  they  loved  so  well, 
since  been  used  for  school  purposes,  but  owing  to  tho  state  of  the  building, 
teachers,  members  of  the  Church,  and  friends  have  been  anxious  to  proceed 
their  long-contemplated  school.     On  the  day  mentioned,  the  memorial  stone^av 
the  latter^were  laid  in  the  presence  of  a  largo  company  by  Miss  Ada  McMasteac-^. 
Mitobam,  and  B.  H.  Gouldon,  Esq.,  of  Sutton.    After  the  ceremony  had 
performed  in  the  usual  manner,  addresses  were  given  by  the  Rev.  J.  Swann  W*- 
ington,  Editor,  the  Honourable)  Alexander  MoKennie,  ex-premier  of  Canada,    *% 
J.  S.   McMaster,  Eiq.     Tho  Revs.   J.   Whittles,   of  Pimlico,   and  Walter 
circuit    minister,  "alno  took  part  in  the  proceedings.     The  weather  was  all 
could  bo  desired,   the   addresses  interesting,  appropriate,  and  encouraging, 
liberal  sums  of  money  were  placed  on  the  stones.     After  tea,  which  was  provir 
in  the  old  chapel,  a  public  meeting  was  held.     The  chair  was  taken  by  J.  Kni?Z 
Esq.,  of  Mitcham,  and  addresses  were  given  by  the  Revs.  J.  Swann  Within#tcr=^ 
J.  Whittles,   J.  Shaw  (Congregational),  R.  Riohmau  (Congregational),  Will 
Gay,  and  by  Mossrs.  Goulden,  Sunman,  and  Biles.    After  the  collection  had 
taken  .the  secretary  was  able  to  report  that  the  income  for  the  day  was  nearly  £1 
The  building  is  to  cost  about  £370,  and  with  the  amount  raised  at  the  stone- layini 
£228  are  in  hand. — [Our  venerable  friend,  Mr.  Wade,  has  sent  us  some  int 
extracts  from  Mr.  Wesley's  journal,  in  relation  to  Methodism  at  Mitcham.    Ui 
date,  January   12th,    1764,   England's  great   evangelist  wrote,  "I  preached* 
Mitcham.  and  in  the  afternoon  rode  to  Dorking,  but  the  gentleman  to  whost 
I  was  invited  seemed  to  have  no  desire  that  I  should  preach,  so  that  evening  I 
nothing  to  do ;  but  on  the  next  day,  Friday,  January  1 3th,  I  went  at  noon  in*~- 
the  street,  and  in  a  broad  place  not  far  from  tho  market-house,  proclaimed  l(~ 
grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.'    At  first  two  or  three  little  children  were' 
whole  of  my  congregation,  but  quickly  increased,  though  the  air  was  sharp, 
he  ground,  exceedingly  wet;  and  all  behaved  well  but  three  or  four  grumblin^^ 
men,  who  stood  so  far  off  that  they  disturbed  none  but  themselves.    I  had 
posed  to  preach  there  again  in  the  morning,  but  a  violent  storm  made  it  imi 
ticable,  so,  after  preaching  at  Mitcham  on  the  way,  I  rode  back  to  London.'1 
friend  remarks,  that  nothing  appears  to  have  arisen  from  this  first  effort  of 
Wesley  to  introduce  Methodism  into  Mitcham.    About  twenty-two  yean  aft*  -* 
wards,  March  13th,  1776,  Mr.  Wesley  writes  in  his  journal :  "  I  wenttoHitflhtmw 
and  found  a  little  company  just  started  up  that  are  all  on  fire  for  God.    The  hoi** 
being  too  small  I  preached  at  the  front  of  a  house  adjoining  the  road,  whan*** 
earnestness  of  the  people  made  amends  for  the  keenness  of  the  north  wind.*'  U* 
Wade  adds,  "  The  place  where  Mr.  Wesley  preached  on  this  occasion  waa  poiited 
out  to  me  by  the  widow  of  the  person  who  planted  Methodism  in  Mitoham;  it  it 
near  where  Mr.  Brown's  ironmongery  shop  now  is,  and  the  house  where  the  eerrict* 
were  usually  held  stood  on  the  site  where  Mr.  Winder's  butcher's  shop  now  stud*. 
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est  notice  in  the  journal  is  dated  Njv.  6th,  1787  :  "I  preached  at  noon 
ay)  at  Mitcham.  We  preached  hero  many  years  ago  for  some,  but  despair- 
doing  any  good,  afterwards  totally  left  the  place.  A  year  or  two  ago  a 
fell  upon  it  which  is  now  kindled  into  a  flame,  so  that  the  work  of  Go  I  is 
ivelyhere  than  in  any  other  society  near  London."  It  appears  that  the 
was  opened  in  November,  1789  ;  the  two  collections  at  the  opening  amounted. 
a.  Mr.  Wesley  preached  in  it  December,  1789,  on  a  Tuesday,  and  remarks : 
loon  I  preached  in  the  new  preaching  house  at  Mitcham,  and  examined  the 
arnest  Society,  almost  all  rejoicing  in  the  love  of  God.  I  then  retired  to  the 
family  at  Balham."  The  pulpit  and  pews  of  the  chapel  are  the  same  as  in 
ysof  Wesley.— Ed.] 

tznohax  Dibtbict. — The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
s  of  this  district  took  place  at  Leicester,  on  Monday,  May  16.  The  pro- 
gs were  opened  with  singing"  and.  prayer,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  G.  N. 
of  Matlock  (District  Convener)  and  J.  Elsom,  of  Burton-on-Trent.  The 
ig  having  been  pronounced  "  constituted,"  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Brewitt,  of 
igham,  was  voted  into  the  chair.  The  secretary,  Mr.  G.  Chapman,  of 
igham,  was  heartily  thanked  for  his  efficient  services,  and  reappointed ;  the 
rer,  Mr.  T.  B.  Lowe,  of  Burton-on-Trent,  receiving  like  acknowledgment, 
americal  returns  show  that  there  are  in  the  district — 24  itinerant  preachers, 
irnumerary,  342  local  proachers,  322  leaders,  6,736  Church  members,  449  on 
123  chapels,  12  other  preaching  rooms,  120  Sunday-schools,  17,205  scholars, 
,160  teachers.  The  losses  during  the  past  year,  by  deaths,  removals,  and  with- 
ls  have  amounted  to  1,050  ;  and  the  additions,  by  conversion,  transfer,  and 
rise,  to  1, 163,  giving  a  net  increase  of  1 13.  The  reports  of  the  spiritual  condi- 
■  the  Churches  were  generally  most  encouraging.  Two  brethren  who  had  been 
mended  by  their  respective  circuits  for  the  itinerant  ministry,  were,  after 
nation,  as  to  conversion,  call  to  tho  ministry  ^theological  views,  &c,  and,  sub- 
satisfactorily  preaching  trial  sermons,  further  commended  to  the  favourable 
eration  of  the  Connexions!  Committee  and  Annual  Assembly.  The  Rev.  J. 
y,  district  chapel  secretary,  presented  his  schedule,  which  showed  that  the 
,  school,  house,  organ,  and  other  property  of  the  district,  had  cost  £90,660  ; 
oh  there  is  a  debt  remaining  of  £31,700.  There  is  sitting  accommodation 
ed  for  32,983  persons.  The  secretary  was  requested  to  convey  to  the  Rer.  T. 
ison,  of  Tamworth,  the  sympathy  and  respect  of  the  representatives  for  him, 
eir  joy  on  hearing  of  his  partial  recovery  from  his  late  affliction.  Thanks 
eartily  accorded  the  Leicester  friends  for  their  hospitality ;  and  the  meeting 
bout  was  of  a  most  cordial  character. — J.  Elsom. 

Xbt,  Lincoln  Cibcott. — Tho  services  connected  with  the  opening  of  the 
one  new  chapel  took  place  on  Wednesday,  May  18,  when  the  Rev.  John 
r,  of  Todmorden,  preached  in  the  afternoon  at  three  o'clock.  A  public  tea 
"Ovided  in  a  large  marquee,  erected  in  a  paddock,  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion 
H.  Capes,  Esq.  About  300  persons  sat  down  to  an  excellent  repast,  which 
ven  by  the  ladies,  who  presided  at  the  trays.  After  tea  a  public  meeting  was 
i  the  chapel,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Councillor  Wyatt,  of  Lincoln  (a  Wesley  an). 
ig  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  John  Mather,  Rev.  R.  D.  Maud,  Mr. 
man  Cottingham,  Mr.  Charles  Duckering,  and  Mr.  Henry  Poppleton.  The 
assisted  by  friends,  was  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Harby,  and  gave 
d  anthems  in  an  excellent  manner.  The  proceedings  were  of  a  very  enthusiastic 
and  the  generous  assistance  of  many  friends,  especially  of  old  soholars  of  the 
1,  now  residing  in  the  great  centres  of  our  manufactures,  were  gratefully 
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acknowledged.  The  ladies  have  been  foremost  in  the  work  of  providing  teas  in 
aid  of  the  building  funds,  and  in  getting  up  a  bazaar  which  realised  a  handsome 
sum.  The  chairman,  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  gave  a  cheque  for  £o.  The 
services  were  continued  on  the  following  Sunday,  when  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Lang 
preached  in  the  morning  and  the  veteran  local  preacher,  Mr.  Thomas  Nicholson,  of 
-  South  Carlton,  in  the  evening ;  the  collections  were  liberal,  and  the  services  well 
attended.  On  the  Monday  a  second  tea  and  public  meeting  were  held;  about  100 
sat  down  to  tea,  and  again  the  trays  were  given,  so  that  the  entire  proceeds  could 
be  devoted  to  the  building  funds.  The  publio  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  W. 
Conyers,  of  Harby,  and  excellent  addresses  were  given  by  the  chairman,  the  Rev. 
W.  L.  Lang,  Mr.  Alderman  Cottingham,  Mr.  C.  Akrill,  and  Mr.  W.  Key  worth. 
The  choir  again  gave  their  services.  The  following  Sunday  sermons  were  preached 
by  Rev.  R.  D.  Maud  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Butchor.  The  proceeds  of  the  opening 
services  amount  to  £33,  and  the  total  raised  to  £292.  The  cost  of  the  whole 
premises  will  bo  £850,  without  the  land  or  old  materials.  The  premises  are  in  the 
Queen  Anne  style,  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Watkin  and  Scorer,  of  Lincoln,  and 
will  seat  282  persons. 

Sheffield. — Pye  Bank  Chipcl. — This  chapel  was  built  in  the  year  1871  at  a  cost 
of  £6,600,  and  about  two  years  ago  more  than  £500  was  expended  in  the  erection 
of  a  chapel-keeper's  house   and  four  additional   vestries.      The  society  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition,  and  has  of  late,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  had  large  accessions 
to  its  numbers.     There  was,  however,  a  debt  of   £3,700   remaining   upon  the 
promises,  which  the  trustees  and  society  determined  to  reduce  to  about  £2,560  by 
means  of  a  bazaar  scheme.     Nearly  two  years  ago  subscriptions  were  promised, 
and  work  began  in  earnest  for  this  object.     The  bazaar  was  held  in  the  Cutlers* 
Hall,  Sheffield,  on  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  May,  and  some  remaining  goods 
were  offered  for  sale  in  the  school-room  on  May  23rd  and  28th.     The  result  has 
been  that  a  total  sum  of  £1,245  has  been  received,  and  the  expectations  of  the 
Church  have  been  more  than  realised,  for  which  we  thank  God  and  go  forward. — 
R.  Brewin. 

Stbatton. — Launcmton  Circuit. — Whit  Monday  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Free  Methodist  cause  in  this  place,  the  re-opening  of  the  chapel,  after 
considerable  renovation  and  alteration,  being  the  chief  feature  of  interest.    The 
chapel,  a  square,  good-sized  building,  in  a  central  position,  was  erected  in  1838. 
Painters,  joiners,  and  plasterers  were  engaged  a  few  months  ago,  and  an  expendi- 
ture of  £95  was  incurred,  the  edifice  being  reseated  throughout,  repainted,  ta» 
gallery  altered,  and  such  other  improvements  made  as  to  render  this  house  of  Ovd 
more  worthy  of  His  high  and  holy  work.     The  proceedings  commenced  at  oo* 
o'clock  by  the  opening  of  a  bazaar  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  by  the  Rev.  J.  Sttffaa, 
superintendent  minister,  the  stalls  being  ably  and  efficiently  presided  over  by  bob 
young  and  old  ladies,  whose  zeal  in  the  work  of  the  Master  it  was  quite  rehtfhuf 
to  witness.  The  refreshment  stall  found  most  obliging  caterers  in  Mesdames  Rates- 
bury.  Brown,  and  Stafford,  whilst  Mrs.  Treleven,  Miss  Banbury,  and  othen  ds* 
posed  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  fancy  and  useful  articles  so  temptingly  dispUyW 
on  the  work  stall.     An  excellent  luncheon  was  also  provided  ana  partaken  uf  ty     (^'j 
several  friends.     In  the  afternoon  the  chapel  was  formally  re-opened  by  the  Be*. 
J.  Baxnford  (Independent),  Launceston,  who  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  fro©  At 
84th  Psalm — •'  How  amiable  are  Thy  tabernacles,  O  Lord.*'     After  the  eentoe  I 
ready  sale  was  effected  at  the  bazaar,  and  at  five  o'clock  a  public  tea  was  proridsi 
and  was  partaken  of  by  a  goodly  number.     The  following  ladies  presided  ft  Al      He  a- 
tables  : — Mesdames  Browne,  Olde,  and  Treleven,  and  the  Misses  Sanders  tad  Bit-      J^r£ 
tenbury.     In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  1k* 
fhapel  not  being  large  enough  to  contain  the  numbers  present.     The  whole  of  tat 
proceedings  were  marked  by  a  warmth  and  enthusiasm  equal  to  the  occasion.   Tb. 
T.   H.   Nicolls,  of  Launoenton,  presided,   and  after  the  singing  of  a  hymn  tai 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  Foulger,  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  J.  Bamfori. 
J.  Stafford,  Messrs.  J.  H.  Treleven,  W.  L.  Powell,  and  R.  Bambury. 
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THE  RECENT  ASSEMBLY. 

TEN  of  thought  and  action  came  together  to  deliberate  and 
fJL  resolve.  At  the  first  sitting  it  was  evident  that  earnest- 
>88,  which  might  occasionally  rise  to  enthusiasm,  would 
laracterise  the  proceedings.  It  was  instructive,  it  was  ad- 
onitory,  to  look  at  those  who  had,  as  Mr.  Schofield  appropxi- 
«ely  quoted  in  a  prayer  of  tender  fervour,  "  borne  the  burden 
xi  the  heat  of  the  day."  The  Rev.  W.  Patterson  was  there, 
ter  many  years  of  honourable  service ;  calm  and  thoughtful, 
11  of  facts  and  sense,  thinking  much,  saying  little.     The  Rev.  * 

W.  Gilchrist  was  there,  with  his  well-known  quickness  of 
icught  and  expression ;  as  observant,  as  shrewd,  as  prompt  as 
hen  in  active  service.  These  old  warriors  came  from  retire- 
ment to  see  the  muster.  They  talked  with  their  former  com- 
tdes  of  battle  and  victory  in  the  past,  the  sinuous  threadings 
'  the  desert,  the  helping  hand,  the  cheering  light,  and  the 
Utaining  grace. 

The  Presidential  election  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  more  than 
mal  interest.  During  the  year  now  about  to  close  the  chair 
fed  been  filled  by  one  who  was  conspicuously  impartial  and 
Hrrteous,  whose  kindliness  and  straightforwardness  won  the 
Imiration  and  confidence  of  those  over  whom  he  ruled  so 
lildly  and  firmly — Rev.  W.  M.  Hunter.  For  the  first  time  in 
fce  history  of  the  United  Churches  the  voting  resulted  in  a  re- 
faction. Exceptional  circumstances  in  the  realm  of  Methodism, 
*ld  the  legislative  ability  of  the  Rev.  R.  Chew,  led  to  this  result. 
Sfce  newly-elected  President  fully  appreciated  the  high  honour 
rlich  had  been  conferred  on  him.  In  well-chosen  words  he  ex- 
<t88sed  his  gratitude,  and  appeared  to  be  ready  to  lead,  and  thus 
O  serve.  The  Rev.  E.  Askew  had  the  strongest  possible  proof 
Srenhim  of  the  continued  confidence  of  the  brethren  by  his 
^-appointment    as  Connexional  Secretary.      The  Rev.  Ralph 
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Abercrombie,  M.A.,  was  elected  Corresponding  Secretary.      L 
follows  in  office  the  Eev.  Arthur  Hands,  who  for  three  year 
has  been  most  diligent,  painstaking,  and  faithful ;    so  that  Hi 
Abercrombie  has  a  pattern  worthy  to  copy  in  his  predecessor.  W*> 
have  no   doubt,   from  his  culture  and  gifts,  he  will  sustain  his 
office  with  efficiency  and  the  approval  of  the  Connexion,    As  vre 
were  plainly  told  at  Leeds,  Mr.  Mawson  has  relinquished  the 
post  of  Connexional  Treasurer,  after  ten  years  of  trust  and  toil. 
It  must  have  afforded  him  a  satisfaction  beyond  expression  to 
witness  how  eagerly  and  unanimously  the  brethren,  in  every 
available  way,  in  word  and  deed,  expressed  their  warm,  their 
hearty  thanks  to  him.     He  is  succeeded  by  T.  Watson,  Esq., 
J.P.,  a  gentleman  of  high  commercial  standing,  Christian  in 
spirit,  benevolent  in  life.    We  congratulate  him  on  his  elevation. 
Like  Mr.  Mawson,  the  Eev.  B.  Bushell  has  been  in  office  as 
Missionary  Secretary  a  decade  of  years.      Incessant  work  ha* 
resulted  in  lassitude,  only  temporary,  we  hope.     Always  think- 
ing, always  moving,    a  mind   stored  with  details  of  all  sort* 
a  miscellaneous  man,  a  hard  worker,  upright,  genial,  he  ii 
always  ready  to  act  at  the  call  of  duty.      The  Rev.  John  Adcock 
has   been  wisely   selected  to  take  the   office  vacated  by  Mr. 
Bushell.      He  has  caution,  diligence,  and  force.     Among  the 
leading  men  in  the  Connexion,  the  Bev.  Thomas  Hacking  has 
*  retired  from  the  important  position  of  Principal  of  the  Theo- 
logical Institute.      Possessing  a  variety  of  powers,  all  of  which 
have  been  freely  given  to  the  Churches  in  honourable  service,  to 
has,  during  a  period  of  nine  years,  instructed  instructors.    Up- 
wards of  forty  years  he  has  been  in  the  ministry,  a  prominerfi 
useful,  and  remarkably  intelligent  man.    We  rejoice  that  he  ii 
able  to  return  to  circuit  work.     The  Bev.  A.  Holliday  has  beea 
appointed  his  successor,  a  man  of  energy  and  clear  perception* 
No  incident  in  the  Assembly  was  more  impressive  than  tte 
delivery  of  a  speech  by   the   Bev.  Bobert  Bell   on   his  with- 
drawal from    the  regular  work.      Impassioned  and  subduet 
anecdotal  and  argumentative,  simple  and  grand,  practical  *d 
imaginative,  necessarily    autobiographical,   and  yet  broad  0 
sympathy  and  sage  in  teaching,  all  felt  his  power ;  all  must  ha* 
been  blessed  by  his  spiritual  remarks ;    it  was  a  time  of  fl* 
freshing. 

The  conversazione,  held  on  the  Tuesday  of  the  opening, 
attracted  a  large  number  of  the  representatives  and  their  hods. 
It  was  well  conducted  by  the  Book  Steward,  the  Rev.  Thorn* 
Newton,  in  conjunction  with  the  President ;  but  we  must  say 
we  should  have  preferred  a  devotional  service,  or  the  ordinary 
Assembly  public  meeting.  We  know  that  it  was  decided  <* 
with  the  best  intentions,   and  we  also  know  that  ouryofflJ| 
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Is  were  much  pleased  with  it.     The  music  gratified,  the 
ihes  were  good. 

ie  foreign  missionaries  now  seeking  rest  at  home  had,  as 
their  due,  a  hearty  reception.  They  spoke  distinctly  and 
bly.  It  was  evident  that  they  are  men  of  decision,  fully 
ted  to  their  arduous  tasks.  Some  of  them  have  already 
i  much,  and  are  prepared  to  do  more.  They  have  the  con- 
ice  and  esteem  of  our  Churches.  We  thank  God  for  their 
ence  and  perseverance,  their  zeal  and  piety,  their  talents 
usefulness.  Long  may  they  live  witnesses  for  Christ ! 
he  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Conference  will  be  held  in  City-road 
pel,  London,  this  month.  The  Assembly  appointed  twenty- 
representatives  to  attend  its  sittings.  It  will  be  the  greatest 
tering  of  the  different  sections  of  Methodists  that  has  ever 
1  seen.     Good  must  follow.     In  many  instances  intercourse 

lead  to  friendship ;  Churches  will  see  in  what  they  are 
e,  and  in  what  they  differ  from  each  other;  common 
rines  may  show  the  possibility  and  reasonableness  of  united 
on ;  divisions  may  continue, .  but  peace  may  be  proclaimed 
lout  the  loss  of  a  single  distinctive  principle  of  real  worth ; 
lefence  or  aggression  the  forces  may  be  combined.  It  would 
be  well  to  anticipate  special  results.  It  will  be  our  duty  to 
;,  and  to  pray  that  Divine  guidance  may  be  granted  in  the 
berations. 

uring  the  past  year  the  sale  of  the  magazines  considerably 
eased,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  report.  At  the  Leeds  Assembly 
as  stated  that  there  had  been  no  decrease  that  year  ;    and 

we  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  .about  900  copies  of  the 
e  magazine,  in  twelve  months,  have  been  sold  in  excess  of 
usual  number.  We  are  thankful  to  God,  thankful  to  the 
hren,  thankful  to  all  who  have  helped  us.  What  can  be 
3  to  further  increase  the  sale  ?  If  with  the  thousands  now 
ilated  every  month  an  additional  thousand  were  sold  before 
next  Assembly,  in  how  many  ways  would  the  Connexion  be 
*fited?  We  need  the  sympathy  and  the  prayers  of  our 
hren  and  the  Churches ;  we  need  their  active  co-operation, 
r  continued  aid.  We  promise  to  do  our  utmost,  as  we  have 
erto  done,  to  make  the  magazine  attractive  and  useful.  We 
greatly  assisted  in  many  ways  by  the  Book  Steward. 


HEPOKT. 

of  1881  commenced  its  proceedings  on  Tuesday  morning,  July  26, 
e  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon-street,  London.  This  hall  was  chosen  by  the 
km  friends  as  the  place  of  meeting,  on  account  of  its  convenient  and  central 
ion.  On  the  morning  of  assembling  there  was  a  large  muster  of  representa- 
present,  while  a  goodly  number  of.  the  general  public  occupied  the  galleries 
f  the  hall.    The  President  for  1880-1  (Her.   W.  M.  Hunter)  occupied  the 
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chair,  and  at  9.45  opened  the  Assembly  by  giving  out  the  hymn,  "  And  are  we  y 
alive  ?  "  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  Mather  and  Mr.  T.  Watson,  J.P.,  tad 
portion  of  Scripture  was  read  by  the  Connexions!  Secretary,  Rev.  E.  Askew.  T 
first  business,  after  the  formal  constitution  of  the  Assembly,  was 

The  Election  of  President. 

Rev.  J.  Swann  Withinoton  (London)   congratulated    Mr.     Hunter  on   tl 
manner    in  which  he  had    discharged  his    duties  during'    the  year.      He  hi 
done  his  work  promptly,  efficiently,  and  vigorously ;  and  now  he  needed  rest,  like 
wearied  hunter.    The  question  now  was  the  election  of  his  successor.    He  (Mi 
Withington)  wished  Rev.  R.  Bush  ell's  state  of  health  had  been  such  as  to  enaal 
him  to  undertake  the  duties  of  the  Presidency ;  but  after  ten  years  of  wasting  tri 
as  Missionary  Secretary,  he  was  like  a  pilgrim  resting  on  hie  staff,  thougn  tag 
hoped  to  see  him  again  in  the  ranks  of  the  warriors.     However,  there  were  all 
able  and  ready  hands  to  take  the  office.    He  was  about  to  nominate  a  gentleman* 
considerable  experience,  who  had  been  in  the  ministry  for  28  years,  and  had  been  sb> 
neoted,  as  minister,  with  some  of  our  largest  circuits,  and  who  last  year  lost  ss 
election  to  the  chair  by  only  two  votes.   He  most  heartily  proposed  Rev.  A.  Has* 
of  Bury,  as  President  for  the  ensuing   year.      It  'was  said  that  there  vat  ft 
feeling  in  favour  of  a  re-election  this  year.    He  did  not  know  that  they  wm 
had  re-elected  to  this  office,  and  he  wished  to  know  why  this  should  be  done  vowt 
Some  said  on  account  of  the  approaching  (Ecumenical  Conference ;   but  he  h*&]4 
to  learn  that  they  required  a  gentleman  of  supposed  pre-eminent  ability  to  repress* 
them  as  their  President  in  that  Conference.     If  they  had  recourse  to  a  re-elects^ 
that  meant  they  had  reached  the  end  of  the  list  of  eligible  men,  and  that  would  W 
a  serious  reflection  on  them  as  a  Christian  body. 

Rev.  R.  Abebcbombee,  M.A.,  said  that  he  as  a  rule  did  not  believe  in  re- 
elections*  but  held  that  this  year  there  were  exceptional  circumstances  which  eos- 
pelled  them  to  take  an  unusual  course.  He  thought  that  a*  the  (Ecumenical  Cot* 
ference  was  to  be  held  during  the  year  1881-2,  it  was  advisable  to  elect  MPiaj- 
dent  a  brother  who  had  held  the  office  before.     The  Wesleyans  had  acted  on  tsi 

Srinciple  in  re-electing  Dr.  Osborn.    He,  therefore,  begged  to  nominate  Ber.* 
hew. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Beewitt  proposed  the  re-election  of  Rev.  S.  S.  Barton. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Fodkn  proposed  Rev.  John  Myers. 

Rev.  J.   Mtebs  said  he  was  obliged  to  his  friend  for  his  kind  intentions,  bath 
absolutely  withdrew  his  name.     He  supported  the  re-election  of  Mr.  C**iroaJ*Ji 
ground  that  Rev.  S.  S.  Barton  having  promised  to  give  a  speech  at  the  (Ecjubsb»| 
Conference  would  represent  the  Free  Methodists  in  that  capacity,  and  Mr.  CbsTf 
if  elected,  as  President. 

The  ballot  resulted  as  follows  : — 

Rev.  R.  Chew 114  votes. 

Rev.  A.  Hands 77    9  f , 

Rev.  S.  S.  Barton    12    „ 

The  President*  s  Address. 

Mr.  Chew,  on  being  inducted  into  the  official  chair,  said  he  could  not 
express  his  thanks  to  the  brethren  for  their  kind  words  concerning  HnwH 
had  consulted  his  own  feelings  he  would  have  withdrawn  his  name  iltats»*| 
Especially  when  he  learnt  that  there  were  special  reasons  urged  far  a  wiss* 
did  he  shrink  from  a  position  of  such  responsibility.     But  he  was  aaiintrwf*** 
do  what  his  brethren  thought  he  ought  to  do,  and  therefore  was  prepared  toss* 
by  the  result  of  the  ballot,  throwing-  himself  on  their  sympathy  and  bMf** 
There  were  one  or  two  topics  on  which  he  had  a  passing  remark  to  mak&issw* 
day,  they  were  all  aware,  the  remains  of  the  universally  beloved  Dean  of  We»> 
minster  were  committed  to  the  tomb,  and  he  was  sure  he  was  only  ni|in*wnf  &* 
feeling  of  the  Assembly  when  he  said  that  his  memory  would  ever  bi  Wei  i* 
reverence  on  account  of  his  catholicity  of  feeling  and  his  numerous  eflsn— J 
lences.    With  regard  to  the  (Ecumenical  Conference  he  did  not  expeot  aay  cmsbs 
union  to  result  from  its  meeting.    All  union  must  be  grounded  on  broth*fyll*% 
and  in  proportion  as  the  best  feelings  of  this  character  were  cultivated  &i** 
think  the  Conference  would  be  successful.   This  year  their  own  CoanflxionMpftwi 
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ease  of  numbers. 
me  concerned  about 


This  was  very  gratifying,  bat  while  he  rejoiced  in  that  he 

_ 1  an  increase  of  right  feeling  in  their  churches  rather  than 

numerical  increase.  If  they  had  the  right  spirit  they  were  sure  to  have 
ee  in  their  numbers.  With  regard  to  the  business  of  the  Assembly,  he  would 
tpartially  with  every  question  brought  before  them,  and  would  do  his  best  to 
in  order,  and  at  the  same  time  allow  all  legitimate  discussion.  In  conclusion 
mended  them  all  to  God,  and  prayed  that  the  year  they  were  now  entering 
dght  be  fraught  with  rich  blessings  to  all  their  churches. 

Election  of  Secbetabies. 

W.  Botdkn  said  that  in  proposing  the  election  of  Rev.  E.  Askew  he 
t  his  election  would  easily  be  carried,  as  re-elections  were  the  order  of  the 
No  other  name  being  mentioned,  the  ballot  was  taken.  184  votes  were 
id,  of  which  Mr.  Askew  received  170  votes. 

%,  Askew  briefly  thanked  the  Assembly  for  that  mark  of  their  confidence. 
he  office  of  Corresponding  Secretary  a  number  of  nominations  were  made. 
G-.  Ckafscan,  of  Nottingham,  proposed  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Brewitt. 
Rev.  J.  Kibsop  proposed  the  re-election  of  the  Rev.  A.  Hands,  but  Mr. 
,  amidst  cries  of  "  No !  no  !  "  declined  to  stand. 
E.  D.  C.  Cornish  nominated  Rev.  T.  Sherwood. 

8.  Sella.es  proposed  the  Rev.  T.  B.  Saul,  but  Mr.  Saul  withdrew  his  name. 

E.  D.  Green  was  nominated  by  Rev.  E.  Tebb,  Rev.  W.  R.  Sunman  by 

.  Whaite,  Rev.  R.  Abercrombie,  M.A.,  by  Rev.  H.  Hibst,  and  Rev.  J.  S. 

•  by  Mr.  H.  Clabx,  of  Nottingham.    Mr  Sunman  withdrew  his  name.   The 

if  the  ballot  was  declared  as  follows : — 

Rev.  T.  Sherwood    63  votes. 

Rev.  R.  Abercrombie,  M.A 61    ,, 

Rev.  J.  S.  Balmer 35    ,, 

Rev.  E.  D.  Green 24    „ 

Rev.  Rev.  J.  C.  Brewitt 14    „ 

i  of  the  five  brethren  having  an  absolute  majority  of  votes  a  second  ballot 

[en,  resulting  in  the  election  of  Mr.  Abercrombie  by  106  votes  to  91  for  Rev. 

•wood. 

Revs.  E.  Tebb,  T.  Sherwood,  H.  T.  Chapman,  R.  Brewin    and  Mr.  G. 

in  were  chosen  sub-secretaries. 

Election  of  Connexions  Tbeabubeb. 

r.  H.  T.  Mawson,  who  has  held  this  office  for  ten  years,  at  the  last  Assem- 
onnced  his  intention  to  retire  this  year,  a  new  treasurer  had  to  be  elected. 
J.  Swann  Withington  said  that  he  thought  when  he  named  the  gentleman 
ftbout  to  propose,  his  nomination  would  be  favoured  with  the  entire  approval 
house.      He  questioned  if  they  could  secure  a  treasurer  who  would  be 
levote  the  large  amount  of  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office  that  Mr.  Mawson 
e,  but  they  were  anxious  to  secure  one  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  office. 
?y  would  all  agree  Mr.  Watson  was,  whom  he  then  proposed, 
'on.  Gbeen,  J. Jr.,  seconded  the  proposition  most  heartily.      Mr.  Watson  he 
»  would  have  the  confidence  of  the  entire  Connexion. 
I.  T.  Mawbon  supported  the  nomination,  and  hoped  Mr.  Watson  would  be 
unanimously. 

Vatson  said  he  could  not  devote  bo  muoh  time  to  the  duties  as  the  ex-trea- 
id  done,  but  he  left  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Assembly. 
cte  was  then  taken,  resulting  in  the  recording  of  a  unanimous  vote  of  144 
Watson, 
f  atsoh  briefly  returned  thanks. 

Rev.  T.  Wakefield. 

riution  was  then  moved  by  the  Connexional  Sbcbetaby  to  the  effect  that, 
regard  to  the  long  and  eminent  services  of  Rev.  Thomas  Wakefield  in 
Africa,  he  be  requested  to  sit  in  the  Assembly,  and  have  every  privilege  of 
entative,  save  that  of  voting. 
ras  seconded  by  Rev.  W.  Botden,  and  carried  unanimously. 
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Election  of  Committees. 

The  following  were  appointed  the  Stationing  Committee  for  the  year :— fieri. 
R.  Bushell,  J.  Adoock,  S.  8.  Barton,  W.  R.  Brown,  A.  Hands,  J.  Myers,  T. 
Hammond,  J.  W.  Worth,  A.  B.  Matthews,  E.  D.  Green,  C.  Ogden,  C.  Cratass, 
Messrs.  R.  Lloyd,  H.  T.  Mawson,  Councillor  Hart,  W.  Penrose,  C.  Stovin,  B.  B. 
Salisbury,  S.  Plender,  G.  Rowland,  and  R.  Clegg.  Rev.  S.  S.  Barton  to  be  tin 
Convener. 

The  following  constituted  the  Finance  Committee  : — The  Missionary  Secretin, 
the  Connexional  Treasurer,  Rev.  R.  Bushell,  Mr.  H.  T.  Mawson,  Iters.  W. 
Micklcthwaite,  E.  T.  Harris,  J.  Boyes,  M.A.,  T.  B.  Saul,  R.  E.  AbercromUe,  J. 
Dinsley,  W.  C.  Stocker,  Messrs.  C.  Garliok,  G.  Swallow,  J.  Crabtree,  J.  Baron, 
J.P.,  and  J.  Higginbottom, 

The  Committee  for  considering  the  numerical  and  spiritual  state  of  the  body  m 
appointed,  and  consisted  of  Revs.  J.  Cleave,  J.  Trusoott,  James  King,  Jobs 
Taylor,  W.  Redfern,  and  Messrs.  J.  Nichol,  J.  H.  Wilson,  S.  B.  Smith,  R.  Loci, 
and  T.  Turner. 

Rev.  T.  Sherwood  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  annual  address  to  the  church*)', 
Rev.  J.  Cleave  and  Mr.  T.  Watson  to  lead  the  praise  of  the  Assembly. 

The  Memorial  Committee  was  appointed  as  follows: — Revs.  W.  Boyden,  1L 
Miller,  M.  T.  Myers,  G.  Downing,  G.  Lowndes,  Messrs.  T.  Schofield  and  E.  8. 
Snell;  M.  T.  Myers,  Convener;  Scrutineers,  Revs.  Jabex  King,  J.  W.  Armstroag, 
E.  Cornish,  A.  Hainesworth,  F.  Bavin,  J.  BiUington,  and  Messrs.  H.  Clarke  si* 
R.  Bax ;  Rev.  E.  Cornibh,  Convener. 

Communications  from  Dibtbiots  un)  Circuits. 

A  number  of  communications  addressed  to  the  Assembly  were  read.    A  long 
letter  from  the  Australian  District,  with  reference  to  the  status  of  ministers  there, 
was  referred  to  the  Superannuation  Committee  for  consideration.     A  memorial 
from  Manchester  District,  referring  to  the  division  of  small  circuits,  was  left  to  the 
Connexional  Committee.     An  address  from  the  churches  in  China,  asking  for  aid 
to  remove  the  evil  of  opium  taking,  was  relegated  to  the  Memorial  Committee,  Hr. 
Watson,  as  representative  of  the  China  District,  soeakingin  support  of  the  prayer  of 
the  petition.    Middlesborough  Circuit  petitioned  in  favour  of   the  revision  of  tfcs 
Chapel  Hymn-book.     Rev.  T.  Newton  deprecated  the  raising  of  the  subject,  sad 
thought  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  steps  in  the  direction  asked  far  in  ike 
address.    Rev.  J.  Kiesop  approved  of  the  proposal  to  revise  the  hymn-book,  sad 
moved  that  the  subject  be. referred  to  the  Connexional  Committee,  for  its  considera- 
tion during  the  year.     This  was  seconded  by  Rev.  W.  Stocks*,  but  on  being  pat 
to  the  Assembly  was  not  carried.    Numerous  other  communications  were  nierrdi 
to  the  Connexional  Committee. 

Assembly  Pbateb  Meeting. 

An  hour  of  the  first  day  was  devoted  as  usual  to  prayer.  The  following  brethroa 
engaged : — Revs.  S.  S.  Barton,  W.  Boyden,  G.  Downing,  J.  Hopkins»xL  Bell,  J. 
Cleave,  Messrs.  T.  Schofield,  R.  B.  Salisbury,  and  H.  T.  Mawson. 

Assembly  Conyeb&akionz. 

In  the  evening  a  new  departure  was  made  in  connection  with  the  i\imh—Mt 
The  London  friends  had  arranged  for  a  conversazione  instead  of  the  usual  Assembly 
tea-meeting,  and  the  large  attendance  at  the  tea  and  entertainment  fully  rewards! 
their  efforts  to  please,  lea  was  served  in  the  library,  and  afterwards  the  oompasT 
adjourned  to  the  large  hall.  The  chair  was  occupied  by  the  President,  and  shaft 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Revs.  T.  Newton,  M.  Miller,  and  Mr.  T.  Watson,  J  JP. 
A  musical  party,  conducted  by  Mr.  G.  S.  Knight,  Jun.,  gave  an  excellent  selecQSft 
of  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  A  collection  for  Assembly  expenses  nistisofl 
upward*  of  £15.  During  the  evening  several  intervals  were  allowed  for  social  inter* 
course,  and  the  exchange  of  friendly  greetings. 

WEDNESDAY,   JULY  27. 

Vote  of  Thanxs  to  the  Ex.Passn>Kirr. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  Rev.  W.  M.  Hunter,  the  Ex-President,  for  the  able  an! 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  had  discharged  the  duties  of  his  offiee  Awl^y  the  yatf 
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moved  by  Rev.  A.  Hollttuy,  seoonded  by  Rev.  J.  Myers.  The  vote  was 
sorted  by  Revs.  J.  Adcock  and  J.  Dinsley,  and  cordially  adopted.  The  Ex- 
sxjdkkt  in  a  few  words  thanked  the  Assembly  for  the  vote. 

Votes  op  Thanks  to  tee  Secritaeies. 

a  the  motion  of  Rev.  S.  8.  Babton,  seoonded  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Townend,  and 
K>rted  by  Rev.  J.  Kibsop,  thanks  were  voted  to  Rev.  £.  Askew,  for  his  services 
onnexional  Secretary;  and  on  the  motion  of  Rev.  J.  Swann  Withhtotox, 
nded  by  Mr.  John  Clarke,  to  Rev.  A.  Hands,  for  his  services  as  Corresponding* 
etary.     Each  of  the  brethren  replied  in  suitable  terms. 

Ret.  R.  Bushell. 

rith  regard  to  the  retirement  of  Rev.  R.  Bushell  fsom  the  office  of  General  Mis- 
ary  Secretary,  the  following  resolution  was  cordially  adopted :  "  That  this 
jmbly ,  recognising  the  eminent  ability  and  success  with  which  the  Rev.  Robert 
bull  lias  from  year  to  year  since  his  first  appointment  performed  the  duties  of 
oral  Missionary  Secretary,  wishes  to  convey  to  him  its  warmest  thanks  for  the 
able  services  rendered  by  him  te  the  Connexion,  and  now  that  he  has  voluntarily 
pied  his  office,  would  assure  him  that  in  his  future  sphere  he  will  be  followed 
ss  warmest  gratitude  and  earnest  prayers.  And  would  further  assure  him  of 
eep  sympathy  with  him  in  his  present  state  of  enfeebled  health,  which  has 
pelled  his  retirement,  and  would  pray  God  in  His  great  goodness  to  grant  him  a 
dy  return  of  perfect  health."  This  was  moved  by  Rev.  J.  Adcock,  seconded 
lew.  J.  Roberts,  of  Jamaica,  on  behalf  of  the  Missionaries,  and  supported  by 
m.  T.  Watson  and  G.  Swallow. 

9V.  It.  Bushell,  in  reply,  said  he  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  work  of  the 
ten  years  had  been  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  other  twenty  of  his  ministerial 
But  he  did  not  regret  it.  It  was  a  comfort  to  him  to  think  that  he  had 
worn  out  in  the  service  of  the  Church.  There  was  something  far  more 
oas  than  life,  and  that  was  the  fulfilment  of  duty.  In  conclusion,  he  thanked 
>r  their  kindness  and  sympathy. 

farther  resolution  was  then  adopted  that  as  an  expression  of  high  appreciation 
ltl  acknowledgment  of  the  eminent  services  of  Mr.  Bushell,  his  salary  for  the 
ngr  year  be  paid  as  heretofore  out  of  the  Mission  Fund. 

.  Bushell  stated  that  it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with  his  feelings  if  the 
nl>ly  would  allow  him  to  accept  less  than  the  usual  amount,  but  this  the 
nt>ly  declined  to  permit. 

Election  of  Missionary  Secbetasy. 

r.  A.  Holltday  nominated  the  Rev.  John  Adcock  as  successor  to  Mr. 
£1,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  last  year.  No  other  name  was  sub- 
1  to  the  Assembly,  the  ballot  therefore  was  taken  on  the  single  name,  result- 

trie  election  of  Mr.  Adcock  by  188  votes  out  of  192. 
r.  J.  Adcock,  in  returning  thanks  for  his  appointment,  said  that  he  doubted 
l&ealth  would  permit  him  to  hold  the  office  for  six  years.     It  would  be  better 
m.,  he  thought,  if  he  took  it  for  two  years  as  an  experiment,  and  if  then  his 
i  would  allow  him  he  might  go  on  for  the  usual  term  of  years. 

The  Connexion al  Committee, 
i  minutes  of  the  Connexional  Committee  were  read,  and,  with  a  few  exceptions, 


ote  of  thanks  to  the  Committee  for  its  services  during  the  year  was  carried 
»  motion  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Salisbttby,  seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Clarke  (Norwich), 
xpported  by  Rev.  Thomas  Wakefield. 

»  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year  was  elected  as  follows : — 

9  Connexional  Officers,  and  from — 

-minyham  District. — Mr.  M.  J.  Hart. 

9U>1  District.— Rev.  W.  M.  Hunter  and  Mr.  W.  Butler. 

meall  District.— 'Bay.  W.  R.  Brown  and  Mr.  R.  G.  Rows. 

tts  and  Bradford  District. — Revs.  S.  S.  Barton,  E.  Boaden,  and  J.  Myers. 
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Lincoln  District. — Rev.  W.  Boyden  and  Major  Shadford. 

Liverpool  District. — Mr.  R.  Lloyd. 

London  district. — Rev.  T.  Newton  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Cuthbertson, 

Manchester  District. — Revs.  M.  Miller  and  J.  Kirsop. 

Newcastle-on~Tyne  District. — Rev.  A.  Holliday  ana  Mr.  J.  Green,  J.P. 

Norwich  District. — Mr.  W.  H.  Cozens-Hardy,  J.P. 

Nottingham  District.— Revs.  J.  C.  Brewitt  and  W.  Griffith. 

Rochdale  District, — Revs.  A.  Hands  and  J.  Swann  Withington. 

Sheffield  District.— Rev.  T.  W.  Townend. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  E.  S.  Snell,  it  was  resolved  that  in  view  of  the  special 
circumstances  of  the  year  the  ex-Mission  Secretary  and  the  ex-Connexional  Trea- 
surer be  invited  to  attend  the  sittings  of  the  Committee,  and  have  all  the  privi- 
leges of  members.  * 

Visit  to  the  Assembly  of  Db.  Class:. 

Dr.  Clabk,  of  Georgia,  was  introduced  to  the  Assembly,  and  addressed  it  in 
relation  to  the  Wesley  Memorial  Church  at  Savannah.  Mr.  Clark  amid  Savannah 
was  the  only  place  where  Mr.  Wesley  had  a  home  and  a  pariah,  and  it  was  con- 
templated  to  erect  a  memorial  church  there.  A  memorial  volume  had  been  pub. 
lished,  containing  articles  on  Wesley  and  his  work,  written  by  140  writers  of 
different  religious  bodies  in  England  and  America.  The  Free  Methodist  body  had 
contributed  a  writer  in  the  Rev.  Jos.  Kirsop.    4 

The  Rev.  J.  Swann  Withington,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  replied  to  ths 
speech  of  Dr.  Clark.  He  said  that  all  who  were  acquainted  with  the  beautiful 
poetry  of  Longfellow,  and  the  noble  patriotism  of  the  martyr  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  must  feel  a  deep  interest  in  America.  He  rejoiced  to  learn  that  the 
Methodists  there  were  working  to  erect  a  Wesley  Memorial  Church.  In  the  name 
of  the  Assembly  he  gave  a  hearty  greeting  to  Dr.  Clark,  and  wished  him  success 
in  his  efforts. 

Temtebancb  Meeting. 

In  the  evening  a  large  and  enthusiastic  temperance  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Willow-street  Chapel,  Finsbury.  The  chair  was  taken  by  A.  Pease,  Esq.,  M.P., 
the  devotional  exercises  being  conducted  by  the  Revs.  C.  Worboys  and  S. 
Beavan. 

A.  Pease,  Esq.,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  said  they  were  met  to  discuss  a 
question  that  had  an  important  relation  to  their  Church  work.  In  his  opinion  the 
effort  of  the  churches  to  reach  the  outside  public  would  be  much  more  successful  if 
all  their  workers  were  total  abstainers.  It  seemed  clear  to  him  that  they,  of  all 
others,  should  be  abstainers ;  and  if  they  were  not  they  were  assisting  to 
maintain  a  traffic  which  licensed  victuallers  themselves  acknowledged  had  a  most 
injurious  influence. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Balxeb  was  the  first  speaker.  He  said  he  was  glad  they  had 
adopted  the  abstinence  pledge  as  the  bond  of  union.  Theirs  was  not  a  milk  sad 
water  system,  nor  yet  a  rum  and  water  one ;  but  one  with  a  solid  basis,  and  that 
was  personal  abstinence  from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages.  Mr.  TUlia— 
then  went  on  to  give  an  account  of  the  working  of  the  League  daring  the 
year. 

Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  the  Rev.  J.  Kiebop,  Messrs.  T.  Waybojt,  J.P. 
(Connexions!  Treasurer),  W.  Noble,  and  J.  H.  Rapes. 

THURSDAY,  JULY  28. 
Thanks  to  the  Ex-Connexional  Tbeabubxb. 

On  the  voluntary  retirement  this  year  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Mawson  from  the  office  of 
Connexional  Treasurer,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  his  unflagging  exertion*  in  dis- 
charging the  duties  of  the  position  was  adopted  on  the  motion  of  Rev.  R.Buehxll, 
seconded  by  Rev.  J.  Myebb. 

Mr.  Mawson  in  suitable  terms  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  Assembly. 

It  was  also  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Cuthbebtbow,  that  *^Vn— ^h^ 
address  be  prepared  by  the  Connexional  Committee  and  pneenltd  to  ta*  ex- 
Treasurer. 
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The  Yotjno  Men's  Chbibtoan  Association. 

It  having  been  announced  that  Mr.  Hinde  Smith,  the  Secretary  of  this  Associa- 
tion, had  invited  the  member*  of  the  Assembly  to  visit  their  Hall  and  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  members  of  the  society,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Secretary  for  his  kind- 
ness was  cordially  adopted  on  the  motion  of  the  Connexional  Seceetaby. 

The  Missionary  Coioottee. 

The  minutes  of  the  Missionary  Committee  were  read  by  Rev.  R.  Browin.  Their 
confirmation  having  been  moved,  exception  to  one  of  them  was  taken  by  Rev.  C. 
Worboys.  The  minute  referred  to  had  relation  to  the  appointment  of  a  missionary 
to  Sierra  Leone.  Mr.  Wobbots  said  it  was  in  a  spirit  of  kindness  that  he  took 
exception  to  the  minute,  because  he  thought  the  brother  appointed  was  constitu- 
tionally unfitted  for  that  post.  A  long  discussion  followed,  the  result  of  which 
was  that  the  Committee's  appointment  was  sustained  by  a  large  majority. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  the  Missionary  Committee  for  their  services  during 
the  year,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  J.  Babon,  J. P.,  of  Burnley. 

The  new  Committee  was  elected  as  follows:— The  Connexions!  Officers,  the 
General  Missionary  Secretary,  the  ex-Mission  Secretary    and  ex-Treasurer,  and 


Birmingham  District.— Rev.  W.  Micklcthwaite. 
Bristol  District.— Mi.  R.  Bird. 
Cornwall  District.-  Mr.  J.  Nichol. 
Leeds  and  Bradford  District.— Mi.  R.  Ellis,  J.P. 
Lincoln  District— Mi.  G.  Shadford. 
Liverpool  District. —Mr.  T.  Snape. 
London  District.— 'Rev.  C.  Worboys. 
Manchester  District.— Rev.  J.  Guttridge. 
Newcastle  Disirict.—Rev.  R.  D.  Maud. 
Norwich  District.— Rev.  C.  Ogden. 
Nottingham  District. — Rev.  A.  Jones. 
Rochdale  District.— Rev.  J.  Mather. 
Sheffield  District.— Mi.  J.  Higginbottom. 

The  "Written  Examinations. 

The  report  of  written  examinations,  having  been  printed,  was  taken  as  read,  and 
circulated,  in  the  Assembly.  Rev.  T.  M.  Booth,  Secretary  of  the  Examinations, 
was  thanked  for  his  services,  and  reappointed  to  the  office.  Revs.  W.  Patterson, 
J.  Myers,  J.  Swann  Withington,  and  W.  H.  Bond  Were  thanked  for  their  ser- 
vices as  examiners,  and  re-elected.  The  three  young  men  entitled  to  prizes  this 
are  Revs.  W.  Downing,  W.  C.  Rank,  and  A.  J.  Machin.  The  Rev.  "W. 
ie  was  only  five  marks  short  of  Mr.  Machin,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Gregory,  of 
>ury,  contributed  a  special  fourth  prize,  of  equal  value  to  the  third. 

At  this  point  Rev.  J.  Kibsop  intimated  that  Mr.  Gregory  was  the  anonymous 
donor  whose  gift  of  £100  to  the  Institute  had  led  to  the  movement  by  which  it 
was  hoped  that  the  debt  on  the  Purchase  Fund  of  the  Institute  would  be  extin- 
guished a  year  hence. 

The  thanks  of  the  Assembly  were  accorded  Messrs.  R.  Bird,  of  Cardiff,  and 
D.  Duckworth,  of  Leeds,  for  the  gift  of  prizes  this  year.  Messrs.  Lister,  of  Bristol, 
"Wilson,  of  Cornholme,  Butler,  of  Clifton,  and  Walker,  of  Leeds,  promised  prizes 
for  the  next  two  years. 

The  Gift  of  a  Chapel. 

On  the  motion  of  Rev.  8.  Chester  cordial  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Thomas 
Watson,  J.P.,  of  Rochdale,  for  the  munificent  gift  of  a  handsome  chapel,  which  he 
had  built  at  Shawclough,  at  a  cost  of  over  £4,000. 

The  Revised  Version. 

The  Rev.  J.  S.  Withtnoton  proposed  a  resolution  expressing  thanks  to  the  Re- 
visers of  the  New  Testament  for  their  diligent  and  successful  labours,  and  com- 
mending the  New  Version  to  the  prayerful  study  of  the  ministers  and  Churches  of 
the  Connexion. 
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This  was  seconded  by  the  Rev.  R.  Abfrcboxbie,  M.A.,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Rev.  W.  Rxdfebx,  to  present  a  copy  of  the  Be* 
vised  Version  to  the  ex-President,  as  a  memento  of  the  completion  of  the  work 
during  his  year  of  office. 

FRIDAY,  JULY  29. 

Deaths  of  Ministers. 

On  Friday  the  Assembly  sat  with  closed  doors,  in  accordance  with  the  usual 
custom.-  The  death  of  Rev.  R.Abercrombio  was  reported.  His  two  sons,  Rots.  R. 
Abercrombie,  M.A.,  and  R.  £  Aborcrombie,  were  appointed  to  prepare  a  tmemoir 
for  insertion  in  the  printed  Minutes.  The  death  of  Rev.  R.  J.  Exley,  a  missionary 
in  China,  was  also  reported.  Rev.  S.  S.  Barton  was  requested  to  prepare  a  memoir. 
Rev.  G.  Sanguinette,  a  missionary  of  forty  years'  standing',  recognised  by  the 
Jamaica  district  meeting,  had  died  during  the  year.  Rev.  J.  Roberts  prepared  the 
memoir. 

Resignations. 

Two  junior  ministers,  Revs.  J.  Tremain  and  J.  H.  Dingle,  had  resigned.  Their 
resignation  was  accepted,  as  was  also  that  of  W.  Lockwood,  who  was  sent  out 
four  years  ago  to  New  Zealand. 

Supernumeraries. 

Rev.  T.  A.  Baylcy,  a  minister  of  forty-five  years'  standing,  was  made  a  perma- 
nent supernumerary.  For  many  years  he  has  laboured  in  Australia.  Revs.  M. 
Miller  and  G.  Lowndes  gave  an  interesting  statement  as  to  the  character  and  work 
of  Mr.  Bayley,  and  it  was  resolved  to  insert  in  the  minutes  an  address  from  the 
Australian  District  referring  to  his  retirement.  Rev.  R.  Bell  was  also  made  a  per- 
manent supernumerary.  The  minute  in  his  case  was  spoken  to  by  Revs.  J.  Mather, 
A.  Holliday,  Mr.  Turner,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  President.  Rev.  R.  Bell,  in  reply, 
delivered  an  address  of  great  power.  Revs.  W.  England,  T.  Tomlinaon,  and  J. 
Robinson,  at  their  own  request,  were  made  supernumeraries  for  one  year. 

The  afternoon  sitting  was  also  conducted  with  closed  doors.  A  lengthy  discus- 
sion took  place  on  the  question  of  the  readmission  of  an  ex-Connexional  minister. 
Tho  Assembly  decided  against  his  readmission  by  86  votes  to  79. 

On  Saturday  also  the  proceedings  were  private.  The  resignation  of  the  Principal 
of  the  Institute  was  reported,  and  accepted  on  the  motion  of  Rev.  J.  Adoock, 
seconded  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Barton. 

Six  students  leaving  the  Institute  were  received  on  probation,  subject  to  examina- 
tion— Messrs.  J.  Houghton,  J.  M.  Craven,  J.  Taylor,  C.  Pye,  R.  Percival,  G.  Lea. 

Sunday  Seevices. 

On  Sunday  the  London  pulpits  were  occupied  by  members  of  the  Assembly.  At 
Willow-street  Chapel,  London  First,  the  ex- President  preached  in  the  morning,  the 
President  at  night.  Collections  were  made  at  all  the  chapels  on  behalf  of  the 
Assembly  Expenses  Fund. 

MONDAY,  AUGUST  1. 

Anti-Naecotic  League. 

A  memorial  from  this  League  directing  attention  to  the  growing  use  of  narcotics, 
among  the  young  was  read,  and  referred  to  the  Memorial  Committee. 

Missionary  Addresses. 

Rev.  J.  Roberts,  of  Jamaica,  was  called  upon  to  address  the  Assembly.  He  gave 
some  interesting  particulars  in  regard  to  his  missionary  work.  When  he  went  to 
the  Providence  Circuit  it  numbered  208  members,  now  it  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
with  GOO  members.  Their  finances  too  were  much  improved,  bat  they  were  greatly 
hampered  by  want  of  men.  There  were  eight  circuits  in  Jamaica,  and  now  that . 
he  was  away  there  were  only  five  men  to  work  them.  To  him  it  seemed  absolutely 
necessary  that  some  one  should  be  sent  out  to  relieve  the  brethren  there.  He 
commended  these  facts  to  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly. 

Rev.  R.  C.  Raxshaw,  of  Eastern  Africa,  also  spoke  on  mission  work.  He  referred 
to  his  labours  among  the  Mohammedan  population  at  Jouvou.     There 
great  reasons  that  accounted  for  the  want  of  success  there — the  wide-i 
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in  fatalism,  the  fear  of  persecution,  and  the  prevalence  of  polygamy.  Their  work 
in.  attempting  to  eradicate  these  great  evils  was  slow,  and  they  saw  little  fruit  of 
their  labours.     But  they  were  confident  of  success  in  the  end. 

A  cordial  welcome  was  then  given  to  the  two  brethren  Roberta  and  Raman  aw  by 
&  vote  of  the  Assembly. 

Rev.  T.  Wakefield  also  addressed  the  Assembly.  He  gave  an  account  of  his 
interview  with  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  with  refe- 
rence to  their  publication  of  his  translation  of  the  Gospels  into  the  Suahilli  and 
Galla  languages.  As  Bishop  Stier  had  printed  a  translation  in  the  coast  language 
they  wished  to  communicate  with  him  before  adopting  his  translation. 

Rev.  T.  Tbubcott,  who  is  about  to  sail  to  Sierra  Leone,  also  spoke.  He  said  he 
felt  he  was  in  his  right  place,  being  the  missionary  elect  to  Sierra  Loone.  He  was 
persuaded  he  was  doing  his  duty  in  going  out,  and  he  went  resolved  to  do  his  best 
for  God  and  His  cause. 

Rev.  A.  Houjday  moved,  and  Mr.  Jos.  Green,  J.P.,  seconded,  a  resolution  com- 
mending Revs.  T.  Wakefield  and  T.  Truscott  to  the  Churches  to  which  they  were 
about  to  go. 

The  Mission  Fund. 

Rev.  R.  Bushell  presented  the  Missionary  report,  stating  that  it  was  as  yet  in- 
complete for  want  of  the  foreign  accounts.  The  total  receipts  including  £1,466 
for  Jamaica  Relief  Fund  were  £17,908.  On  the  ordinary  receipts  from  the  Home 
circuits  there  was  a  decrease  of  £200,  and  on  the  special  of  £475.  The  expenditure 
last  year  was  £10,779,  the  estimated  expenditure  for  this  year  £10,1G0.  The  in* 
come,  including  the  special  Jamaica  Fund,  showed  a  net  increase  of  £781. 

The  thanks  of  the  Assembly  were  voted  to  Jas.  Clarke,  Esq.,  of  the  Christian 
World,  for  his  kindness  in  inserting  the  list  of  subscriptions  to  the  Jamaica  Fund 
and  other  missionary  advertisements  in  his  paper  free  of  charge. 

Rev.  G.  Wabxs  and  Mr.  S.  Hibst  were  appointed  auditors  to  the  Mission  Fund. 

Tee  (Ecumenical  Conference. 

Rev.  J.  Swakh  "WiTHDfQTON  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Mawson  presented  their  report  o 
the  proceedings  of  the  Preparatory  Committee  of  the  (Ecumenical  Conference.  They 
spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  courtesy  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by 
the  brethren  whom  they  had  met,  and  detailed  the  arrangements  which  had  been 
made  for  the  approaching  Conference.  Mr.  Mawson  made  an  appeal  on  behalf  of 
the  fund  being  raised  to  defray  the  expenses  connected  with  the  sitting  of  the 
Conference,  stating  that  they  had  to  provido  £275,  being  calculated  at  the  rate  of 
£12  10s.  for  each  of  the  22  representatives  to  be  sent. 

It  was  decided,  after  considerable  discussion,  that  the  President,  together  with 
10  ministers  and  11  laymen,  elected  by  ballot,  be  the  representatives  of  the  body  at 
the  Conference.  Nominations  were  then  taken,  and  the  following  were  afterwards, 
declared  elected  : — Revs.  M.  Miller,  J.  Swann  Withington,  J.  Myers,  J.  Kirsop, 
A.  Holliday,  S.  S.  Barton,  J.  Guttridge,  W.  Griffith,  R.  Abercrombie,  M.A.,  and 
T.  Newton  ;and  Messrs.  T.  Snape,  J.  Green,  T.  Watson,  H.  T.  Mawson,  G. 
Ijuckley,  T.  Boddington,  D.  King,  W.  Butler,  W.  H.  Cozens-Hardy,  R.  Ellis,  and 
R.  G.  Rows.  It  was  stated  on  the  voting  paper  that  Revs.  J.  Swann  Withington, 
J.  Myers,  S.  S.  Barton,  J.  Kirsop,  and  J.  Guttridge  had  been  invited  to  take  part 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference. 

Reception  Seevice. 

The  public  reception  service  was  held  in  the  evening  at  Bath-street  Chapel, 
Poplar.  There  was  a  large  attendance.  Revs.  J.  Cleave,  T.  Hacking,  and  Mr. 
R.  B.  Salisbury  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The  usual  questions  were  put  to  tho 
young  men  by  the  President.  The  names  of  the  ministers  then  admitted  to  full 
connexion  are  J.  Austin,  W.  Bagrie,  J.  B.  Booth,  J.  Dent,  W.  Downing,  W. 
Dunstan,  A.  Hill,  D.  Irving,  F.  Jones,  F.  Clements,  E.  Lang,  T.  Law,  T.  Letcher, 
A.  G.  Machin,  J;  Martin,  T.  Naylor,  J.  Needham,  W.  C.  Rank,  R.  C.  Ramahaw, 
J.  E.  Swallow,  B.  J.  Tungate,  A.  Uren,  and  W.  Vanse. 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  2. 
A  Connexional  Sunday-school  Uxiox. 
The  report  of  the  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  consider  this  matter  was  pre- 
sented by  Rev.  J.  Kirsop.    The  Committee  did  not  recommend  the  formation  of 
such  a  union,  but  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  Connexional  Sunday-school  Secre- 
tary, the  setting  apart  of  a  day  of  prayer  for  Sunday-schools  once  a  year,  the  in- 
sertion of  a  column  in  the  numerical  schedule  showing  what  scholars  had  joined 
the  Church  during  the  year,  and  the  encouragement  of  catechumen  classes.     The 
report  was  adopted,  ana  the  first  Sunday  in  March  fixed  as  the  day  of  prayer,  and 
Kev.  £.  Tebb  unanimously  elected  School  Secretary. 

Chapel  Collections. 

The  suggestion  that  there  should  be  a  collection  in  every  chapel  once  a  year  for 
the  joint  benefit  of  the  Chapel  Fund,  the  Superannuation  Fund,  and  the  Institute 
Fund  was  considered,  and  after  debate  it  was  resolved  that  the  scheme  be  referred 
to  the  Connexional  Committee  and  the  committees  of  the  several  funds. 

Book  Room  Report. 

This  report  was  read  by  Rev.  T.  Newton,  Book  Steward.  It  showed  that  the 
year  had  been  one  of  considerable  prosperity,  the  net  profits  being1  £1,222  9s.  6d. 
This  year  they  had  sold  15,853  Chapel  Hymn-books,  13,136  last  year;  8,495 
Sunday-school  Hymn-books  this  year,  5,558  last  year.  The  sale  of  the  large 
Magazine  had  also  increased  about  900.  Nearly  9,000  Chant-books  had  been 
sold  during  the  year.  The  following  grants  would  be  made  out  of  the  year's 
profits :— Superannuation  Fund,  £600 ;  Theological  Institute,  £200 ;  Chapel  Relief 
Fund,  £200;  Ashville  College,  £100;  incidental  expenses,  £50;  Probationers' 
books,  £50.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  an  abstract  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Minutes.  The  portraits  of  Mr.  Thos.  Watson,  J. P.,  Connexional  Treasurer,  and 
Rev.  A.  Hands  are  to  appear  in  the  Magazine  during  the  ensuing  year.  The 
Covenant  Service  has  to  be  revised  by  the  Connexional  Committee  ana  reported  on 
to  the  next  Assembly.  Rev.  T.  Newton,  Book  Steward;  Mr.  E.  8.  Snell, 
Treasurer ;  Rev.  J.  Swann  Withington,  Editor  of  the  Magazine  ;  and  Rev.  R. 
Brewin,  Editor  of  Welcome  Words,  were  thanked  for  their  services  and  re-elected  to 
their  offices.  Tho  Book  Room  Committee  were  also  thanked  for  their  services,  and 
the  following  elected  the  Committee  for  this  year : — Rev.  T.  Newton,  Mr.  E.  8. 
Snell,  with  Revs.  R.  E.  Abercrombie,  C.  Worboys,  A.  Crorabie,  T.  Hacking,  J. 
Miller,  M.  T.  Myers,  J.  Whittles,  and  Messrs.  D.  Marshall,  D.  King,  and  K.  B. 
Salisbury. 

The  Chapel  Fhnds. 

Rev.  E.  Boaden  presented  the  report  of  the  Chapel  Fund.  The  circuit  contribu- 
tions showed  a  slight  increase,  being  £534 _6s.  6d.,  against  £531  19s.  last  year.  The 
total  income  was  £7C7  12s.  7d.  The  Loan  Fund  dow  had  a  capital  of  £10,032  9s.  lOd. 
Rev.  E.  Boaden,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Jos.  Green,  J.  P.,  Treasurer  to  these  funds,  were 
thanked  for  their  services  and  re-elected.  The  Chapel  Committee  was  elected  as 
follows :— The  Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  Revs.  T.  Sherwood,  E.  D.  Green,  T.  M. 
Booth,  G.  Turner,  W.  Reed,  T.  Hacking,  T.  B.  Saul,  and  Messrs.  S.  Hirst,  E.  a 
Snell,  J.  G.  Benson,  J.  Harley,  G.  Swallow,  T.  Boddington,  A.  Sharman,  and  T 
Schofield. 

The  District  Chapel  Secretaries  were  thanked  for  their  services,  and  the  follow- 
ing appointed  for  the  ensuing  year :  — 

Birmingham  District. — Mr.  M.  J.  Hart. 

Bristol  District.— Mr.  W.  N.  Venman. 

Cornwall  District.— Rev.  E.  T.  Harris. 

Leeds  and  Bradford  District. — Mr.  J.  Leadbeater. 

Lincoln  District. — Rev.  J.  Kendall. 

Liverpool  District. — Mr.  T.  Linton. 

London  District. — Rev.  A.  Crombie. 

Manchester  District. -^-Rev.  E.  D.  Green. 

Newcastle  District.— Rev.  E.  Tebb. 

Norwich  District. — Rev.  J.  Percival. 

Nottingham  District. — Rev.  J.  Dinyley. 

Bochdale  District. — Rev.  J.  Hopkins. 

Sheffield  District.— Rer.  C.  Crabtreo. 
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It  was  resolved,  on  the  motion  of  Rev.  E.  Boaden,  that  the  Connexional  Com- 
mittee consider  whether  it  was  advisable  for  the  district  meetings  to  be  empowered 
to  elect  their  own  Chapel  Secretaries. 

Rev.  E.  Cornish  and  Mr.  J.  Thompson  were  appointed  auditors  to  the  Chapel 
Fund. 

The  Census  Returns. 

Rev.  E.  Boaden  read  the  tabulated  results  of  the  census  taken  in  April  last. 
Returns  had  been  received  from  11,045  chapels.  The  cost  of  these  was  £1,266,073, 
with  a  debt  of  £408,388.  The  total  number  of  sittings  is  359,961.  The  morning 
attendance  on  the  census  Sunday  was  108,095 ;  afternoon,  60,031 ;  evening, 
149,231 ;  total,  317,357.  Deducting  one-third  of  the  total  as  representing  the 
number  who  would  attend  two  services,  the  number  of  persons  attending  the 
chapels  of  the  Connexion  was  211,572.  The  cost  of  the  schools  was  £139,080  ;  the 
debt,  £26,097.  The  cost  of  the  organs,  £60,790 ;  debt,  £2,332.  The  total  cost  of 
all  Connexional  property  was  £1,527,540  ;  the  total  debt,  £465,679. 

It  was  resolved  that  Rev.  E.  Boaden  be  requested  to  draw  up  a  tabulated  form, 
giving  these  returns  for  insertion  in  the  Magazine  and  the  Minutes. 

Preachers'  Children's  Fund. 

The  total  income  of  this  fund,  as  shown  by  the  report  read  by  Rev.  E.  Boaden, 
was  £2,346  0s.  8d.,  the  total  expenditure  £2,207  14s.  The  number  of  claimants  on 
the  fund  for  the  last  year  was  365,  the  estimated  number  for  this  year  380.  The 
estimated  expenditure  was  £2,450,  and  to  cover  this  an  assessment  of  9d.  per 
member  would  be  made. 

The  Tabular  View. 

Rev.  T.  Truscott  read  the  report  of  the  Numerical  Committee.  Seventeen  cir- 
cuits gave  the  same  numbers  as  last  year,  96  reported  a  decrease,  and  110  an  in- 
crease. The  home  circuit*  gave  a  net  increase  of  355  members,  and  the  foreign  of 
440.  There  were  now  in  the  body  a  total  of  392  itinerant  preachers,  3,403  local 
preachers,  72,839  members,  7,824  on  trial,  1,354  Sunday-schools,  190,957  scholars, 
27,154  teachers.  There  was  a  total  increase  of  795  members,  391  on  trial,  1,919 
Sunday  scholars,  and  235  Sunday- school  teachers. 

A  discussion,  which  was  prolonged  to  the  next  day,  and  in  which  Revs.  J. 
Mather,  E.  T.  Harris,  J.  Myers,  "W.  Rbdfern,  "W.  R.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Rbd- 
matne  took  part,  followed  the  reading  of  the  report. 

The  Ex-President's  Charge. 

In  the  evening  the  Ex-President  (Rev.  W.  M.  Hunter)  delivered  his  charge  to 
the  young  men  received  into  full  connexion  the  previous  evening.  His  remarks 
were  based  upon  Col.  i.  23.  As  the  charge  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  Magazine 
in  extcnao  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer  further  to  it  here. 

At  the  close  of  the  service,  Mr.  Hunter,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  G.  S.  Knight,  of 
Bermondsey,  presented  each  of  the  young  men  with  a  copy  of  Rev.  J.  Kirnop's 
book,  *'  The  Last  Sayingd  of  our  Lord." 

WEDNESDAY,    AUGUST     3. 
The  Theological  Institute. 

Rev.  T.  Hacking  read  a  brief  report  of  the  work  of  the  Institute  during  the  year. 
Mr.  J.  Houghton  had  won  the  Cuthbertson  prize  of  £10. 

Rev.  J.  Kirsop  read  the  report  of  the  Governors.  The  expenditure  during  the 
year  wa?£  1,038  3s.  10d.,  tho  income  was  only  £774  18s.  2d.,  showing  a  deficiency 
of  £263  5s.  7d.  This,  added  to  the  previous  deficiency,  gave  a  balance  due  to  the 
Treasurer  of  £538  5s.  4d.  The  Purchase  Account  was  in  a  more  hopeful  condition. 
Towards  the  debt  of  £1,600  2s.  10d.,  £1,200  had  been  received  during  the  year, 
while  it  was  hoped  that  the  whole  would  be  paid  by  next  Assembly. 

The  Ex-Prinotpal. 

It  was  resolved,  "  That  the  Rev.  T.  Hacking  having  tendered  his  resignation  as 
the  Principal  of  the  Theological  Institute,  in  accepting  such  resignation  this 
Assembly  tenders  to  Brother  Hacking  its  respectful  thanks  for  the  devotion  and 
seal  with  which  he  has  discharged,  for  nine  years,  the  important  duties  of  his 
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-office  as  Principal  of  the  Institute.  It  also  testifies  to  the  long  and  honourable 
service  which  he  has  rendered  to  the  Connexion  as  one  of  its  ministers,  and  assures 
him  of  its  unabated  confidence  in  his  Christian  integrity  and  worth.  This 
Assembly  prays  that  he,  with  Mrs.  Hacking,  may  richly  enjoy,  in  his  future  sphere 
of  labour,  the  Divine  favour  and  blessing,  and  be  crowned  at  last  with  the  joys  of 
eternal  life." 

Mr.  T.  Boddington  and  Rev.  J.  Kirsop,  the  Treasurer  and  the  Secretary,  were 
thanked  for  their  services  and  re-appointed. 

Nominations  were  then  taken  for  the  office  of  Principal. 

Rev.  £.  Tebb  nominated  Rev.  R.  Chew. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Foden  proposed  Rev.  J.  Myers. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Bbown  proposed  Rev.  A.  Holliday.  This  nomination  was  supported 
by  Revs.  H.  Holqate  and  W.  R.  Sunxan. 

Rev.  T.  Shkewood  proposed  Rev.  M.  Miller. 

Before  the  vote  was  taken,  Revs.  R.  Chew,  J.  Myers,  and  M.  Miller  withdrew 
their  names.  In  the  balloting,  Rev.  A.  Holliday  received  114  votes  oat  of  121 
recorded.  Mr.  Holliday  assumes  the  office  a  year  hence,  temporary  arrangements 
to  be  made  by  the  Governors. 

Asbvtlle  College. 

Rev.  E.  Boaden  read  the  report  of  the  College.  There  are  61  boys  now  in  the 
-College.  Room  was  being  made  by  an  enlargement  of  the  premises,  which  would  cost 
about  £5,000.  There  was  a  gain  on  the  working  of  the  half-year  of  £  10  1 3s.  It 
was  gratifying  to  know  that  49  of  the  boys  of  the  College  were  in  church-member- 
ship. Revs.  S.  S.  Barton  and  T.  Sherwood  wore  elected  Governors  of  the 
■College. 

TnB  Superannuation  Fund. 

This  report  was  also  read  by  Rev.  E.  Boaden.  There  were  now  47  annuitants  on 
the  Fund,  16  of  whom  were  widows.  The  circuit  contributions  were  £571  Gs.  2d 
special  subscriptions,  £65  5s.,  ministers' subscriptions,  £1,017  7s.  4d.  It  was  re- 
solved that  the  ministers'  subscription  be  increased  to  £3  per  member.  Mr.  R. 
Ellis  was  thanked  for  his  services  as  Treasurer,  and  as  he  wished  to  retire,  Mr.  H. 
T.  Mawson  was  elected  in  his  place.  The  following  were  elected  as  the  committee : 
Revs.  W.  BoydeD,  J.  Myers,  J.  Swann  Withington,  J.  Kirsop,  T.  M.  Booth  M. 
Miller,  E.  D.  Green,  W.  R.  Sunman,  G.  Turner,  and  Messrs.  R.  Ellis,  j  Phvthian 
G.  Swallow,  J.  Ilarley,  E.  S.  Snell,  and  T.  Boddington.  "  * 

Holiness  Meeting. 
In  the  evening  a  Holiness  Meeting  was  held  in  Bayswater  Chapel.     Rev.  R. 
Bell,  in  the  absence  of  Rev.  A.  Jones,  who  had  returned  home,  took  the  chair  "and 
addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev.  W.  Trevail  and  Mr.  J.  Nichol.     At  the  close  of 
the  public  meeting  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  was  observed. 

THURSDAY,  AUGUST  4. 
Local  Pbeachebs'  Fund. 
Mr.  T.  Watson  presented  the  report  of  this  Fund.     The  grants  paid  during-  the 
year  were  £40  os.  2d.    The  securities  apportioned  to'  the  Fund  were  £i,55o.     A 
vote  of  thanks  was  given  Mr.  Watson  for  his  services  as  Treasurer,   and  Mr  W 
Butler  was  elected  Treasurer  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Texferancr  League. 
The  report  of  the  Temperance  Committee  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  S.  Balmer.    It 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  minister  as  travelling  and  organising  secretarr 
of  the  League  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work.    This  was  opposed  on  the  irromid 
that  there  had  not  been  time  for  consideration.    Eventually  it  was  decided  to  post. 
pone  the  subject  until  next  Assembly.     The  thanks  of  the  Assembly  were  voted  to 
Rev.  J.  S.  Balmer,  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Watson,  J.P.,  Treasurer,  and  the  Committee 
of  the  League.    Rev.  J.  Thornley  was  elected  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  Watson,  Trea- 
surer, and  Revs.  S.  Beavan,~W.  O.  Lilley,  J.  S.  Withington,  W.  HLBand.  J 
Balmer,  M.  Miller,  and  Messrs.  E.  Withy,  J.  Leadbeater,  and  B.  Waite  thecal 
mittee  for  the  ensuing  year.  ' 
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Elections. 

The  following  were  declared  elected  Governors  of  the  Theological  Institute.  The 
Secretary,  the  Treasurer,  Revs.  S.  S.  Barton,  A.  Hands,  J.  Swann  Withington,  J. 
Outtridge,  J.  Myers,  J.  Mather,  and  Messrs.  H.  T.  Mawson,  T.  Schofield,  J. P., 
and  R.  J.  Lloyd,  B.A. 

The  following  were  elected  members  of  the  London  Mission  Committee : — Revs. 
I.  Miller,  T.  Kench,  Messrs.  D.  King,  D.  Annan,  E.  Sawkins,  T.  Foster,  G.  S. 
Knight,  E.  S.  Snell,  J.  Catley,  J.  Allen,  G.  C.  Amphlett,  W.  Sunman,  and  J.  R. 
Cuthbertson. 

Thanks  to  London  Friends. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to  the  London  friends  for  their  hospitality  was  heartily 
adopted. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Salisbury  replied  to  the  vote  of  thanks. 

The  Next  Assembly. 

Mr.  G.  Gablicx,  on  behalf  of  the  Bristol  circuits,  gave  an  invitation  to  the 
Assembly  to  hold  its  next  sittings  in  Bristol. 

The  invitation  was  accepted  on  the  motion  of  the  Connexional  Secretary. 

Final  Proceedings. 

The  Assembly  held  an  evening  session  in  order  to  finish  its  proceedings  on 
Thursday.  The  final  draft  of  the  stations  was  read  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Barton. 
Thanks  were  voted  to  the  Sub -Secretaries  and  the  Committees,  and  the  Assembly 
formally  dissolved  at  nine  o'clock. 

John  Kiiisop,  Reporter. 


STATIONS  OF  THE 

MINISTERS    AND    MISSIONARIES. 

REV.  R.  CHEW,  PRESIDENT. 


].  BIRMINGHAM  DISTRICT. 

Birmingham  Xorth.-rJohn.  G.  Hopkins.  St.  Georges  (Wellington). — William Mio 
Birmingham    South. — Samuel    Gibson  ;  klethwaite ;  G.  Cncsson,  Sup. 

G.  Smith,  Sup.  Wedncxbury. — Charles  R.  Ramshaw. 

Barlaston. — Thomas  Aspinall.  Wolverhampton. — James  Jones. 

Leamington. — Henry  Umpleby.  Worcester. — Charles  H.  Buxton. 
Redditch.— William  Evans. 
Shrewsbury. — F.  W.  Sparkes.  Sasiuel  Gibson,  District  Convener 

2.  BRISTOL  DISTRICT. 

Bristol  North. — W.  M.  Hunter,  W.  L.  Frome. — William  Skinner. 

Smith.  Kings  wood. — James     Cleave,     William 
Bristol  South.— W.  H.   Beeken,  W.  R.  Dunstan. 

Tungate.  Xetcport. — Henry  Soulby,  Joseph  Ball 
Bristol  East. — JohnF.  Barnard,  Thomas  (for  Pontypool) ;  Benj.  Glazebrook. 

Lee  (b).  Sup. 

Bristol  West. — Thomas  Hammond.  Radstoek. — David  Irving. 

Bath. — John  H.  Carr.  Salisbury. — James  Roberts  (a). 

Bridgwater. — Tubal  Caseley.  Suatisea. — D.  W.  Pennell. 

Cardiff. — George  Hargreaves.  Worle. — J.  K.  Jaekling,  Edward  Abbott 
Char  minster. —  (for  Weston-Super-Marc) ;  Edwin 

Cheltenham.  —  Samuel     Chester ;      E.  Bailey,  Sup. 


Sup. 
Bxeter. — William  Lucas,  John  Cuttell 

(for  Newton  Abbott).  J.  F.  Babnabd,  District  Convener. 
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3.  CORNWALL  DISTRICT. 


Camelford  and  Wadebridge. — Thomas 
Webber,  Alban  Sayer,  E.  F. 
Tonkin. 

Camborne.—  George  B.  Caple. 

Devonport.  —  William  Toppin;  W. 
Jones.  Sup. 

Hayle. — Edwin  Hall. 

JTelston. — Thomas  Hollin*,  J.  Martin. 

Launceston.— John  Stafford,  Charles 
Pye. 

Liskmrd. — W.  G.  Heritage.  Joseph 
Need  ham,  F.  Jones  ;  W.  H.  Finni- 
more,  Sup. 

Lostirithiel  and  Bodmin. — William  Daw- 
son (b),  William  Bagrie. 


Tenzanee.  —  Archelaus      TJren,     John 

Foulger. 
Fiymwth.—  Richard    Waters;    W.    R. 

Brown,  Sup. 
Redmth.  —  Edwin     T.      Harris,     F. 

Clements. 
St.  Amtell. — John  Lewis,  G.    C.  Per- 

cival. 
St.  Columb.—Thom&a  Lee  (a). 
Tavistock.— Charles    D.     Holmes;    E. 

Penrose,  Sup. 
Truro. — Joe  Cockin. 


Thoxas  Wabbeb,  District  Convener. 


4.  LEEDS  AND  BRADFORD  DISTRICT. 


Leeds    {Lady-lane). — S.    S.  Barton,    A. 

Winfield,    G.   Graves;    E.   What- 

niough,  Sup. 
Leeds    lFest.—W.  R.   Sunman,  T.    H. 

Opie;  G.  Robinson,  Sup. 
Leeds  South. — Henry  Holgate. 
Birstall. — Francis  Bavin,  Jabez  Dent. 
Bradford  (B ridge-street).  —John  Myers. 
Bradford     {JVestgate). — Edmund   Vick- 

ridge,  Wilkinson  Matthews. 
Brantley.  —  Charles    Tregoning,    John 

Houghton. 
Castle/or  J. — Ormerod  Greenwood. 
deck  heat  on. — Benjamin  J.  Tungate. 
Cowling. — 

Cross  llxlls. — William  T.  Symons. 
Ella nd.— Henry  Codling. 
Farsley  and  Yeudon. — Ezra  T.  Shaw  (for 

Farslev),  H.  M.  Booth  (forPudsey), 

A.  G.  Machin  (for  Yeadon),  A.  E. 

Coupe  (for  Eccleshill). 
Goole  and  Raxccliffe. — George  Downing. 


Greet  land. — Thomas  J.  Dent. 
Halifax.—  William  Beckett. 
Halifax  South. — Samuel  Prater. 
Harrogate. — E.     D.     C.     Cornish,     E. 

Boaden,  Chapel  Secretary. 
Heck mondic ike. — George  Kaines,  J.   J. 

Layland. 
Holmfirth.—J.  E.  Hacking. 
Huddersfield. — John  A.    Watts,   James 

W.  Armstrong. 
Huddersfield    {Brunswick).    —    Richard 

Gray,  W.  H.  Brookes. 
Keighley. — Jabez  King. 
Scarborough. — George  Keevea. 
Shelf. -Joseph  S.  Mitchell. 
Souerby  Bridge. — William  Edmonison. 
Wakefield. — Amos    B.     Matthews,     E. 

Craine,  W.  H.  S.  Snow. 
York.  — James  King ;  W.   Cave  and  J. 

W.  Ackrill  (Northallerton),  Sops. 

W.  R.  Suxxax,  District  Convener. 


5.  LINCOLN  DISTRICT. 


Lincoln    {Silver-street). — Richard  Chew 

(President),  J.  F.  La  wis. 
Lincoln  (Saxon-street). — C.  H.  Batcher. 
Alford.— 

Beverley  — W.  Downing. 
Boston. — Henry  Hirst. 
Brigg. — George  Whaite. 
Bridlington  Quay. — Robeit  Lyon. 
Driffield.— T.  J.  Cox. 
Grimsby. — William  Boyden. 


Hull. — Thomas  J.  Cope ;   E.  Wright, 

Sup. 
Louth.— John    Boyes,     MJL,     E.    J. 

Travis,  W.  F.  Everett. 
Market  Rosen. — Joseph  Kendall,  Gk  D. 

Thompson. 
Peterborough. — W.  L  Lang,  Harry  Fry. 
Spalding. — W.  G.  Jordan,  John  1^T*ir. 

John  Botes,  M.A., 
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6.  LIVERPOOL  AND  NORTH  WALES  DISTRICT. 


Liverpool  Central. — Thomas  Sherwood. 
Liverpool   North. — Thomas   M.    Booth, 

James  Miller. 
Liverpool  South. — J.  B.  Stoneman,  G. 

W.  Bishop  (for  Prescot). 
BursUm. — T.  B.  Saul;  W.  Dawson  (a), 

and  Henry  Scragg,  Sups. 
Crewe. — Oliver  Beckerlegge. 
JProdskam. — Robert  Trotter;    J.   Cart- 
wright,  Sup. 
Long  ton. — 
Nantwich.  —  John    Austin  ;      Charles 

Edwards,  Sup. 
2fowcastlc-under- Lyme.  —  John    Ellaby, 
Earl  Gray. 


Northwieh. — Joseph    Batten,    Thomas 

Naylor, 
Overton. — G.  Lord. 
Runcom. — John  Billington. 
Winsford     and      Sandbach.  —  W.      J. 

Hopper,  James  Wright. 
Wrexham. — R.  Percival. 
Aberystwyth. — D.  G.  Edwards. 
Bodedryn     {near     Holyhead).  —  James 

Bevan. 
Trydden. — William  Williams. 


T.  B.  Saul,  District  Covener. 


7.  LONDON  DISTRICT 


London   First. — John  W.  Mawer  ;    Ira 

Miller  and  W.  Burnett,  Sups. 
London    Second. — Matthias    T.    Myers, 

W.  Reed  (b). 
London    Third. — Thomas   Foster,  John 

Myers,  (b)  ;  J.  Jenkin,  Sup. 
London  Fourth. — Thomas  Kench,  W.  J. 

Clarke. 
London  Fifth.— R.  E.  Abercrombie,  W. 

R.  Mullett,  W.  J.  Christophers. 
London    Sixth.  —  T     Hacking,   T.   J. 

Dickinson  (for  Walham  Green). 
London   Seventh. — James   Whittles,  H. 

R.  Wilkinson. 
LondonEig  hth.— AndrewCrombie,  Henry 

Livesey;    Thomas   Newton   (Book 

Steward). 


London    (Tltornton    Heath).  —  Thomas 

Law.   • 
Bicester. — 

Brighton. — R.  J.  Edwards. 
Croydon. — Walter  Gay  ;  Aquila  Keene 

(Croydon),  Sup. 
Oxford. — David  Brook. 
Rochester. — William    Embleton,     John 

Gaskelh 
Tunbridgc. — Samuel  Potts. 
West  Cowes.- — George  Thompson 
Winchester. — W.  H  James. 
Woodford. — George  Atchison. 


M.  T.  Mtebs,  District  Convener. 


8.  MANCHESTER  DISTRICT. 


t  . 


Manchester  First  (Lever-street).— George 
Turner,  Silas  K.  Hocking,  James 
Robinson  (for  Blackley  and  Moston) 

Manchester  Second  (Oxford-street).— Mar- 
maduke  Miller,  J.  T.  Oliver,  John 
Taylor  (a);  John  Guttridge,  Sup. 

Manchester  Third  (Openshaw).— Edwin 
D.  Green 

Manchester  Fourth  (Eecles  New -road  and 
Patricroft). — JosephKirsop;  Thomas 
Cooper,  Sup. 

^Accrington. — Joseph  Renshaw  (Oswald- 
twistle),  W.  0.  Rank  (Great  Har- 
wood  and  Rishton),  C.  T.  Wake- 
field (Aocrington). 

Ashton  and Staley bridge. — B.  J.  H.  Shaw. 

JMaekbwn. — James  Barker. 

Blackpool.— b .  S.  Balxner. 

Bolton  (Albert-place)^- John  Campbell. 

JMton  (IT«Mwr).~H.  J.  Wettherhead. 


Chorley. — Joseph  Jordan. 

Clithcroe. — W.  L.  Roberts. 

Benton. — Silas  Walmsley. 

Glossop. — Isaac  Ambler. 

Hindley  Green. — William  J.  Fount  11. 

Lancaster. — John  Holgate. 

Macclesfield. — William  Barnes. 

Morecambe. — Robert  Browin. 

New  Mills. — George  Hudson. 

Over  Bar  wen. — Samuel  Bcavan. 

Poynton  (near  Stockport). — A.  E.  Peirce. 

Preston  First.— G.  H.  Turner. 

Preston  Second. — William  Jackson. 

Salford  (St.  Stephen-street).— E.  Askew 

^Connexions!  Secretary),  J.  Pitch- 

lord  ;  J.  Robinson,  Sup. 
Salford      (Liverpool-street).   —   Charles 

Evans. 
Southport. — George  Warne. 

G.  Tubneb,  District  Convener. 
LL 
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9.  NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE  DISTRICT. 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. — Robert  D.  Maud, 
W.  S.  Wilkinson,  S.  C.  Challenger. 

Aberdeen. — J.  W.  Gilchrist,  Sup.    # 

Appleby. — W.  A.  Fryar. 

Belling  ham. — Charles  Hunt. 

Blyth.—H.  D.  Crowe. 

Carlisle. — Arthur  Jenkinson. 

Darlington. — Anthony  Holliday,  S.  F. 
Waterhouse  (for  Bishop  Auck- 
land) ;  J.  T.  Taylor,  Sup. 

Gateshead. — Samuel  Wright,  George 
Kilgour. 

Glasgow. — Arthur  Hanesworth. 

Hexham. — James  Woolner,  Thomas  Let- 
cher, R.  H.  Kipling. 

Houghton-le-  Spring. — Thomas  Roth  well. 

Leadgate  and  Consett. — Francis  Wood. 

Middlesborough. — W.  C.  Stocker,  Edward 
Lang. 

Trudhoe. — John  Fish. 

Shields  North.  —  William  Francis, 
William  Howe. 


Shields  South.— Edmund  Tebb,  Joseph 

Latham  (for  Jarrow) ;  Robert  Belly 

Sup. 
Stockton-on-Tees. — Henry  Mann. 
Sunderland  (South    Durham-street).— W. 

H.  C.  Harris,  F.   Mam  (for  Sea- 

ham  Harbour)  ;  W.  Reed  (▲),  Sup. 
Sunderland      (Brougham-ttreet).  —  John 

Truscott,    E.   O.    Dinaley,   T.  P. 

Dale;  A.  Gilbert,  Sup. 
Sunderland    (Doek -street).  —  Nathaniel 

Fysh,  Arthur  Hill. 
West  Hartlepool  (Ly*n-*tre*t).—Jobn  T. 

Hodge. 
West  Hartlepool  {Bur  ban  I: -street). — Thot, 

Ashcroft. 
Whitby.— rJ ames  Seden. 
Whitehaven. — Thomas   Edwards,    Oct*- 

vius  Sharpley  (for  Egremont) ;  W. 

Patterson  (Ramsey),  Sup. 

S.  Wright,  District  ConTener. 


10.  NORWICH  DISTRICT. 


Norwich. — Charles  Ogden,  Jabcz  Pcr- 

cival. 
Diss. — Ralph  Hebbron. 
Downham. — T.  S.  Clarke. 
East  Dereham. — C.  W.  Hopper. 
Fakenham. — 

Framlingham. — Joo  Hartley. 
Holt,— John  W.  Worth,  John  Brown, 

John  Hammond;  Joseph  Colman, 

Sup. 


Ipswich. — Richard  Collinson,  R.  TJrwin 

(for  Brightlingsea). 
Lowestoft. — George     Lowndes,    F.    J. 

Yeates. 
Wisbech.—  Samuel  Tomlin,  W.  G.  Jolly 

(for  Long  Sutton),  Thomas  Skill* 

ings. 
Yarmouth. — Samuel  Sellars. 

G.  Lowndes,  District  ConTener. 


11.  NOTTINGHAM  DISTRICT. 


Nottingham. — J.  C.  Brewitt,  William 
Yates,  Richard  Wilton,  John 
Taylor  (b). 

Belper. — John  Collinge. 

Bur ton-on- Trent.  —  A.  Jones,  Isaac 
Elsom,  James  Haworth ;  S.  Lam- 
brick,  Sup. 

Derby  (Beckett-street). — James  Dinsley, 
Wm.  Griffith. 

Derby  (Brook  -  street) . — 

Grantham. — Henry  Crisp. 

Ilkeston. — Jabez  Langford,  Francis 
Ellis ;  T.  Tomlinson,  Sup. 


Leicester.— William  Dawkina. 
Loughborough. — Charles  Griffiths. 
Mans/idd.— J  oeiah  Bennett. 
Matlock.— J.  N.  G.  Faull  (for  Matlock 

Bank),  J.  S.  RendelL 
Ripley. — John  Warwick. 
Biddings.  —  Robert     DftYisjoa,    Henry 

FothergilL 
Stone  Brooom. — Alfred.  Irey. 
Tamxcorth. — Edwin  Onne. 


J.  N.  G.  Faull,  District  Con 
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12.  ROCHDALE  DISTRICT. 


Rochdale  (BaiUie-strect) .  —  J.  Swann 
Withington  (Editor),  A.  J.  Walk- 
den,  J.  T.  Moore. 

HochdaU  (Castlemere).—^.  H.  Bond, 
*  W.  Redfern;  J.Townend,  Sup. 

Bacup. — G.  H.  Thompson,  W.  Vause; 
G.  Sarvent,  Snp. 

Burnley. — John  Pearce,  Edward  Erans, 
G.  H.  Hinchdiffe  (for  Nelson) ;  W. 
Ashworth,  Sup. 

Bury. — Arthur  Hands,  Charles  Bentley. 

Haslingden. — Fred.  Lamb. 


Hebden  Bridge. — John  Hopkins,  S.  "W. 

Hopkins  (for  Luddenden  Foot). 
Hey  wood. — William  O.  Lilley. 
Littleborough. — Henry  T.  Chapman. 
Oldham. — James  Slack ;  W.  Mackenny, 

Sup. 
Ramsbottom. — J.  E.  Shephard. 
Rawtenstall. — J.  Marshall  Mather. 
Todmorden. — John     Mather,    John    G. 

Hartley  (for  Walsden),  Harry  Ray- 

mont  (for  Cornholme). 
W.  0.  Lilley,  District  Convener. 


13.  SHEFFIELD  DISTRICT. 


Sheffield  (Surrey-street). — John  Thorn- 
ley  ;  W .  England,  Sup. 

Sheffield  (Mount  Tabor).— Charles  Crab- 
tree. 

Sheffield  (Hanover).— T.  W.  Townend,  J. 
H.  Allchurch,  J.  Harrison,  A. 
Chadwick,  John  Adcock  (General 
Miss.  Sea)  Robert  BushelL* 

Sheffield  (Shrewsbury  and  Brunswick- 
road).—  Levi  Clayton. 


Barnsley. — John  Hirst,  Foster  Reine. 
Chesterfield.— John  Wilson,  Philip  Ben- 

nett. 
Parkgate. — William  Trevail. 
Rothcrham.  — Benjamin  Stubbs. 
Retford. — Samuel  Poad. 
Whittington  Moor. — James  E.  Arnold. 
Worksop. — John  A.  Harris. 

B.  Stubbs,  District  Convener. 


14.  HOME  MISSIONS. 


Bristol  District. 
Boston  (Bristol  East).— J.  E.  Swallow. 
St.  George' s-road  (Bristol  North).— G.  H. 

Lea. 
St.  Thomas's  (Exeter). — Thomas  Bailey. 

Leeds  District. 
Birstall  (Batley).— 

Leeds  (JRoundhay-road). — G.  W.  Davies. 
York  (James-street). — G.  A.  Wilson. 

Lincoln  District. 
Brigg  (Gainsborough). — G.  Monks. 
Hull  (Dansome-lane).  — Benjamin  Crosby. 

Liverpool  District. 
Birkenhead. — Richard  Dimond. 
Hartley. — Joseph  Bentley. 
St.    Helen's     (near    Liverpool). — James 
Sarvent. 

London  District. 
London  (Aeton). — Richard  Poole. 
London   (Willow-street).— Charles  Wor- 
boya. 

FOREIGN 


London  (Woolwich  and  Plums lead).  -*-J.  B. 
Booth. 

London — Special. 
London  (Bellenden-road). — Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,      M.A.,      Corresponding 
Secretary. 
London  (Kilburn). — Jabez  S.  Hockin. 
London  (New   Wandsworth). — Joseph  J. 
Martin. 

Manchester  District. 
Barrow- in -Furness.—  James  W.  Nield. 
Birkdale  (Southport). — C.  H.  Poppleton. 

Newcastle  District. 
Barling  ton  (A  Ibcrt  -  h  ill) .  — Joe  M.Craven. 
Spennymoor. — Thomas  Barker. 
Rochdale  District. 
Hopwood. — 

Sheffield  District. 
Surrey-street      (Eckington).  —  J.      W. 
Thomas. 

MISSIONS. 


15.  JAMAICA  DISTRICT. 


Clarendon.— C.  A.  Winn. 

Kingston    and  Brown's  Hxll. — William 

Griffiths,  one  wanted. 
Mizpeh. — D.  B.  Douse,  one  wanted. 
Gordon      Town     (Providence). — James 

Roberts  (»). 


Stony  mil.— John  W.  Mold. 
St.  Ann's. — Thomas  Rogers. 
Bocas  del  Toro  (Central  America). — S.  E. 
Brown. 


BoshelTs  services  will  be  employed  as  opportunity  may  serve,  in  connection  with  the 
Cause. 
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16.  AUSTRALIAN  DISTRICT. 

Adelaide — B.  P.  Mudgc.  Newcastle. — G.  Hounsell. 

Ballarat. — E.  Turner.  Richmond, — J.  Green. 

Brunswick. — D.  Porteous.  Sandhurst. — J.  Rosa. 

Brisbane. — S.  Alden.  Stawell. — J.  Webtaoott. 

Collingwod. — J.  Richards.  Shepparton. — W.  H.  Bowe. 

Fitzroy.—  H.  Wallace.  Sydney.— R.  Miller. 

Geelong. — J.  Barton.  Toollecn. — W.  Seecomb. 

Sobart. — J.  Bayley.  Wallscnd. — Supplied. 

Heathcote. — J.  Garde.  Windsor. — J.  H.  Dawe. 

Ketc  and  Boxhill. — S.  Lenton.  Williamstown. — W.  H.  Chapman. 

Lilly  dale. — J.  Barningrham.  Wanatta. — Home  Missionary. 

Lake  Marmal. — M.  Bird.  Violet  Town. — One  to  be  sent. 

Lai  Lai.— A.  M.  Taylor. 

Mooroopna. — A.  Isaac.  Rev.  T.  A.  Bayley,  Sup., 

Mure ftit on. — W.  Dixon.  St.  Kilda,  Melbourne. 

17.  NEW  ZEALAND  DISTRICT. 

Adding  ton. — Robert  Taylor.  Hang  tor  a. — Samuel  Macfarlane. 

Auckland. — Thomas  Hodgson.  Bee/ton. — John  Parkin. 

Christchurch.—'E.     O.     rerry,     Alfred  Waipawa  and  WoodviUe, — John  Wesley 

Peters.  Worboys. 

Dunedin. — Joseph  White.  Wellington. — Hany  Blake  Redstone. 

Malvern. — One  to  be  sent.  Westport  and  Charleston, — John  Jeffrie 
Napier. — Charles  Penny.  Pendray. 

Oxford. — Henry     R.     Wilkinson;     M. 

Baxter,  Sup. 

18.  WEST  AFRICA  DISTRICT. 

Free     Town    {Sierra    Leone),  —Thomas       Waterloo. — Philip  Wilson. 
Truscott,  W.  J.  Leigh.  York, — 

19.  EAST  AFRICA  DISTRICT. 

Bibe.—  Thomas     Wakefield,     W.     H.        Jomvu.—R.  C.  Ramshaw. 
During. 

20.  CHINA  DISTRICT. 

Ningpo, — Frederick  Galpin.  Wanchow, — 

Ningpo  [East  Suburb), — Robert  Swallow. 


THE   BISHOP  OF  MANCHESTER  AND   THE   REV 

MARMADUKE   MILLER. 

THE  thr.ee  letters  we  bring  before  our  readers  have  appeared  in  the 
Manchester  Examiner.  It  will  be  seen  what  called  them  forth. 
As  would  be  expected  from  the  well-known  ability  of  the  "writer,  they 
are  lucid,  cogent,  practical.  The  facts  are  indisputable,  the  arguments 
conclusive.  Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  seen  the  subject  treated  in  a 
more  masterly  manner. 

Letter  I. 

THE  BISHOP  OF  MANCHESTER  AND  DISESTABLISHMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF    "  THE  EXAMINEE  AND  TX1CK8." 

Sib, — The  Bishop  of  Manchester  in  his  Sunday  sermons  frequently  takes  the 
opportunity  of  telling  his  congregation— and  through  the  press,  which  marts  his 
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utterances,  telling  the  publio — what  are  his  thoughts  and  feelings  in  relation  to  the 
Liberation  Society.  Having  been  a  member  of  that  society  for  many  years,  I 
always  read  what  the  good  Bishop  has  to  say  on  the  subject ;  and  if  I  am  not  much 
instructed,  I  am  generally  interested. 

Prom  your  report  of  the  discourse  delivered  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Beswick,  on 
Sunday  last,  I  learn  that  the  Bishop  was  holding  forth  on  the  sad  results  which 
would  follow  from  the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.  I  have  many  times  before 
read  the  same  sad  story,  as  it  has  been  told  by  the  clergy.  I  know  it  well.  Briefly 
it  is  this :  These  Liberationists  want  to  pull  down  the  Church ;  the  Church  being 
gone,  the  Peerage  and  the  Monarchy  will  follow  :  Ichabod  may  then  be  written 
upon  our  door-posts,  for  the  sun  of  poor  old  England's  glory  will  have  for  ever 
set! 

To  listen  to  these  dismal  predictions,  one  might  suppose  that  on  the  very  day  the 
Bill  for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church  is  signed,  there  will  be  a  terrible 
earthquake,  which  will  swallow  up  all  the  bishops,  archbishops,  deans,  archdeacons, 
canons,  rectors,  vicars,  curates,  churchwardens,  sidesmen,  and  beadles ;  like 
Pharaoh's  host,  they  will  all  be  swallowed  up,  and  not  one  of  them  will  be  left. 
Now,  when  I  am  convinced  that  this  will  be  the  result  of  disestablishment,  I  will 
lose  no  time  in  washing  my  hands  of  the  Liberation  Society,  and  will  beg  permis- 
sion to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Church  Defence  Association.  I  really  will 
take  no  part  in  the  wickedness  of  burying  so  many  good  people,  whose  services  are 
so  much  needed  in  the  world.  I  am,  however,  rather  sceptical  as  to  this  being  the 
result  of  disestablishment,  but  I  have  an  open  mind,  and  as  I  have  an  honest 
admiration  of  the  Bishop,  I  shall  thoughtfully  consider  anything  he  may  have 
further  to  say  on  this  point. 

In  his  discourse  last  Sunday  the  Bishop  says  that  if  the  Church  were  dises- 
tablished "in  all  their  rural  parishes,  and  perhaps  in  many  town  parishes,  the 
whole  apparatus  of  the  Church  would  be  swept  away."  But  why  should  it  be  so  P 
Where  is  the  necessity  for  this  ?  Does  not  the  Bishop  believe  his  Church  to  be  a 
Divine  institution  ?  .Does  he  not  believe  it  to  be  the  only  true  Church  in  England  ? 
Or  if  not  that,  does  he  not  believe  it  to  be  the  purest,  most  Apostolio  Church  in 
the  land  ?  Then  why  should  he  be  filled  with  fear  and  trembling  lest  his  Church 
should  not  be  able  to  live  and  do  its  work  if  it  be  placed  in  the  same  circumstances 
as  the  other  Churches  of  the  land  ?  Dr.  Darwin  tells  us  that  in  Nature  there  is 
always  going  on  a  struggle  for  life  and  a  survival  of  the  fittest.  It  is  even  so  in 
Churches  and  nations.  And  if  the  Church  of  England  really,  cannot  live  when  it 
is  placed  in  the  same  relation  to  the  civil  power  as  all  other  religious  bodies,  then 
its  work  is  done,  and  die  it  must.  But  I  have  far  too  high  an  estimate  of  the 
spiritual  power  in  the  Church  of  England  to  dream  of  any  such  result.  The 
remarks  of  the  Bishop  seem  to  indicate  a  great  lack  of  faith  in  the  spiritual  forces 
of  the  Church.  Endowments  may  be  mighty,  but  spiritual  life  is  far  mightier. 
Canon  Liddon  preaching  in  St.  Paul's,  or  Mr.  Kuox-Little  preaching  in  Manchester 
Cathedral,  is  worth  more  to  the  Church  than  heaps  of  gold  and  silver.       « 

But  supposing  the  Establishment  to  be,  in  certain  respects,  an  advantage  to  the 
Church,  is  not  this  advantage  purchased  at  a  great  price  ?  Is  there  not  muoh  to  be 
pat  as  a  set-off  against  it  P  Is  it  not  a  degradation  to  the  Church  that  she  should 
Bare  to  go  to  a  Parliament,  constituted  as  ours  is,  and  humbly  pray  that  she  maybe 
allowed  to  have  a  few  more  bishops  P  Is  it  a  fitting  thing  that  statesmen  like 
Bolingbroke  and  Palmerston  and  Beaconsfield  should  have  the  right  to  appoint  the 
Church's  deans  and  bishops  P  Ought  the  Church  not  to  have  the  power  to  revise 
the  Order  of  Lessons  to  be  read  in  public  worship,  without  the  consent  of  a  House 
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of  Common*,  in  which  there  are  men  of  all  religions  beliefs,   and  men  of  bo 
religious  belief  whatever  ? 

Are  there  not  terrible  scandals  connected  with  the  sale  of  living*  m  tfce  Church, 
and  have  not  efforts  been  made  again  and  again  to  remove  these  scandal*,  but 
with  no  result ;  and  do  not  distinguished  bishops  now  declare  that  thej  see  no  hope 
whatever  of  removing  these  evils  ? 

Are  not  the  Church's  funds  most  unequally  distributed,  and  in  many  eases 
shamefully  wasted,  the  rule  being  that  where  there  is  the  least  work  there  is  the 
largest  pay  ?  Have  not  the  Bishops  declared  that  the  laws  made  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  200  years  ago  are  now  ill-adapted  for  the  Church's  needs  ? 
And  is  it  not  true  that  the  Church  cannot  move  hand  or  foot  in  the  way  of  altera- 
tion or  amendment  of  these  laws  without  the  consent  of  a  Parliament  composed 
of  Anglicans,  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Congregationalists,  Baptists, 
Wesleyans,  Unitarians,  Quakers,  Jews,  Deists,  and  Atheists  ? 

Is  there  not  an  earnest  cry  coming  from  the  most  spiritual  men  in  the  Church, 
that  the  living  voice  of  the  Church  needs  to  be  heard  ;  that  greater  freedom  of 
action  is  necessary ;  that  various  reforms  are  required,  which  cannot  be  effected  so 
long  as  the  Church  remains  established  ?     All  this,  and  much  more  of  a  similar 
kind,  is  admitted  by  many  high  dignitaries  in  the  Church.      Surely  these  are 
matters  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  when  forecasting  the  probable  results  of  disestab- 
lishment.   As  Canon  Liddon  has  recently  said,  "  If  it  be  a  question  whether  it  is 
better  to  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home,  without  any  clothes,  and  even  on  a 
winter's  night,  or  to  be  strangled  by  a  silken  cord  in  a  well-furnished  'drawing- 
room,  what  man,  or  church,  will  have  any  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  decision  ?' 
That  a  man  of  the  intellectual  force  and  spiritual  influence  of  Canon  Liddon  thos 
states  the  alternatives  is  an  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  the  State's  collar  is 
chafing  the  Church's  neck.    But,  further,  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  question  whether  a  Church  can  live  and  grow  and  do 
its  work  without  State  aid  and  State  patronage  has  been  trie!  and  tested  by  actual 
experience.     It  is  admitted  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era  the  Church  depended  entirely  upon  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful, 
and  that  never  did  the  Church  make  greater  progress  than  during  that  period. 
But  we  need  not  go  back  to  those  early  days ;  we  only  need  to  open  our  eyes,  sad 
thoughtfully  consider  what  is  taking  place  round  about  us  for  evidence  that  the 
life  of  a  Church  does  not  depend  upon  the   extent  of  its  endowments  and  the 
patronage  of  statesmen.     In  the  United  States  of  America  there  is  no  Established 
Church,  but  the  people  are  neither  heathens  nor  atheists.    In  no  country  of  Europe 
is  there  a  truer,  deeper  religious  life  than  in  the  United  States.      Churches,  theo- 
logical colleges,  ministers,  are,  to  say  the  least,  quite  as  numerous,  in  propo  turn  to 
the  population,  in  America  as  in  England.     The  monies  there  raised  for  missionary 
and  philanthropic   causes  will  compare  favourably  with   what  is  raised  in  this 
country.     No  doubt  different  testimony  is  borne  by  different  individuals  who  hare 
visited  America  concerning  its  religious  life  and  institutions.     Most  of  us  carry 
coloured  spectacles  with  us  when  we  travel.     De  Tooqueville,  however,  may  be 
taken  as  a  most  competent  and  impartial  observer,  and  in  his  great  work  on  "  De- 
mocracy in  America  "  he  says,  "  There  is  no  country  in  the  whole  world  in  which 
the  Christian  religion  retains  a  greater  influence  over  the  souls  of   men  +**«"  in 
America."  Concerning  the  results  of  the  disestablishment  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  America,  Dr.  Pusey,  in  his  "Eirenicon,"  says  as  follows  :    "Severed  in  the 
United  States  from  the  protection  of  the  State — nay,  rather  trampled  in  the  dust 
by  those  who  hated  it  for  the  loyalty  of  its  members — it  first  struck  root  when  it 
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rived  of  all  human  aid.    .    .    •    Long  ago  it  quadrupled,  while  the  popu- 
:>uhled  only." 

turn  from  the  United  States  to  the  English  colonies  we  find  that  the  expo 
►f  dimstablishment  has  been  tried,  but  religion  has  in  no  wise  suffered, 
a,  in  his  work  on  •olonisation,  when  referring  to  this  question,  says  as 
"  While  State  aid  has  been  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from  the  service  of 
in  the  colonies,  the  zeal  of  the  several  denominations  has  supplied  the 
y  to  an  extent  which  it  would  then  have  been  wild  to  oonjecture.      The 
of  England,  in  particular,  has  now  more  than  thirty  colonial  bishoprics 
.    speaking  generally,  they  are  maintained  on  the  *  voluntary  system.9  " 
if  disestablishment  in  the  Colonies  and  the  United  States  has  not  been  fol- 
j  any  disastrous  consequences,  why  should  its  results  in  the  Mother-country 
d  forward  to  with  dismay  and  terror  P  Sometimes  it  is  said  that  in  America 
ur  Colonies  the  people  are  nearly  all  in  well-to-do  circumstances,  but  in 
I  the  poor  are  numerous,  especially  so  in  our  rural  districts.    Disestablish- 
is  admitted,  might  do  little  harm  in  the  large  towns,  but  Church  dignitaries 
leir  heads,  and  say,  "  What  would  become  of  the  poor  agricultural  labourers 
huroh  were  disestablished  ?  "    Doubtless  that  is  an  important  question,  but 
it  ask,  What  has  become  of  the  country  villages  under  the  present  system  ? 
he  agricultural  labourers  would  not  sink  into  a  denser  ignorance  and  deeper 
than  that  in  which  they  are  now  found  if  the  Church  were  disestablished, 
stablished  Church  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  institution  for  the  awakening  and 
•  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  people,  then  my  deep  conviction  is  that  the 
villages  are  the  last  places  to  which  we  can  look  for  the  Church's  success, 
s  inherent  in  the  Establishment  are  there  unchecked  by  that  strong  public 
which  is  so  effective  in  our  large  towns.    But  suppose  it  be  true  that  the 
of  England  is  specially  the  Church  of  the  poor,  does  it  follow  that  if  dia- 
led she  would  be  unable  to  minister  unto  this  class.  ?    The  religious  wants 
oor  in  America  are  met  without  an  Established  Church.    But  if  it  be  said 
ctically  there  are  no  poor  in  America,  then  let  us  look  at  Ireland.    The 
lere  are  among  the  poorest  in  Europe,  and  yet  it  is  admitted  that  their 
i  wants  are  fairly  met  without  any  Established  Church.    It  may,  however, 
hat  in  Ireland  the  poor  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  the  priests  have 
:  obtaining  money  which  Protestants  cannot  adopt.    Let  us  then  go  to 
;  in  the  Highlands  the  people  are  poor  enough,  and  Prutestant  to  the 
>,  but  their  religious  wants  are  provided  for,  and  chiefly  .by  the  Free 
>f  that  country.     Oh  yes,  it  is  said  again,  but  in  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
t  have  a  grand  Sustentation  Fund,  by  means  of  which  the  rich  people  in 
s  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  those  ministers  who  are  labouring 
untry  districts,  where  the  population  is  sparse  and  poor.    Let  us  then  go  to 
the  people  there  are  true  Protestants  ;  they  are  very  poor,  and  their  reli- 
nts  are  fully  met,  and  met  by  the  Free  Churches,  even  without  any  grand 
ion  fund.    And  now  what  shall  be  said  about  England  P    Has  the  Esta- 
Thurch  during  the  present  century  specially  ministered  to  the  wants  of  the 
'.  say  no;  that  honour  fairly  belongs  to  the  "people  called  Methodists." 
3  beginning  of  the  Methodist  revival  to  this  day  its  chief  work  has  been 
the  poor,  who  were  neglected  by  the  Established  Church.    No  doubt,  in 
le  of  years,  many  of  these  poor  people  have  improved  in  their  circumstances, 
now  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  middle-class  in  their  communion,  especially  so 
Lrent  body.    But,  taking  all  the  sections  of  Methodists  together,  my  belief 
ally  80  per  cent,  of  all  their  congregations  belong  to  the  wage-reoeiving 
«t  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Methodists  have  received  neither  pay  nor 
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patronage  from  the  State  ;  for  the  building  of  their  chapels  they  hare  recawdno 
grants  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners ;  for  the  sustaining  of  their  minister* 
they  have  received  no  tithe  rents.     And  now  let  us  see  what  they  have  done.  In 
the  year  1801  the  Methodists  had  in  England  and  Wales  825  chapels ;  to-day  they 
have  18,000  places  of  worship,  containing  upwards  of  3,600,000  sittings.  Next 
Sunday  the  Gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  will  be  preached  in  these  18,000  places  of 
worship ;  and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  these  preachers  will  be  laymen  is  pretty 
conclusive  proof  as  to  the  social  position  of  the  majority  of  Methodist  congrega- 
tions.    I  know  that  there  are  clergymen  who  sneer  at  these  tradesmen  preachers  ", 
to  such  sneers  one  is  tempted  to  say  with  Milton,  "  It  were  to  be  wished  they  irew 
all  tradesmen ;  there  would  not  then  so  many  of  them,  for  want  of  another  trade, 
make  a  trade  of  their  preaching.1'    But  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  done. 
and  is  being  done,  to  meet  the  roligious  wants  of  the  poor  by  the  Free  Churches — 
in  America,  in  our  Colonies,  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  in  Wales,  and  in  England- 
there  stands  the  Established  Church,  the  Church  of  the  Monarch,  the  Church  o( 
the  aristocracy,  the  Church  of  the  upper  section  of  the  middle  class — rich  in  learn- 
ing, rich  in  historical  traditions,  rich  in  worldly  means ;  and  yet  it  is  full  of  terror 
as  to  what  should  befall  it  if  the  aid  of  the  State  were  withdrawn.    And  be  it  re- 
membered that  whenever  the  Church  of  England  begins  her  course  as  a  Free 
Church  that  she  will  possess  thousands  of  the  finest  ecclesiastical  buildings  in  the 
land  without  a  penny  of  debt  upon  them ;  and  whatever  principle  of  disendow- 
ment  be  adopted,  she  is  certain  to  begin  her  course  with  many  millions  of  wo&J* 
and  yet,  with  all  these  appliances  and  means  to  boot,  she  is  terror-stricken  at  the 
thought  of  disestablishment,  and  fearful  lest  the  poor  should  be  utterly  neglect*"- 
Not  long  since  the  Bishop  of  Manchester  told  us  that  he  "had  the  courage  of  k** 
impulses."    Would  that  he  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions  in  the  inherit 
power  of  Christ's  Gospel  to  do  its  work  in  the  world !    To  talk  as  the  Bishop  ^^ 
last  Sunday  about  "  the  great  body  of  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  England, 
ceasing  to  be  if  the  Church  were  disestablished,  was  unworthy  of  the  Bishop  mod 
of  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs.    No  doubt  after  such  a  change  as  disestahlifi*1- 
ment  there  would  be  considerable  changes,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  there  yo>u1» 
be  a  weeding  out  amongst  the  clergy.     In  a  sermon  preached  and  published  by  X>r- 
Vaughan  in  1868,  when  he  was  vicar  of  Doncaster,  there  is  this  sentence  :•"  If  ***• 
Established  Church  of  England,  as  such,  be  swept  away,  then,  along  with  it,  ^"* 
go  all  idle,  inconsistent,  scandalous  ministers  ;  those  who  are  to  serve  at  (Jofl  * 
altar  afterwards  must  be  only  such  as  are  respected  by  their  people."    Exactly  so: 
the  idle,  inconsistent,  and  scandalous  ministers  will  have  to  go,  and  the  sooner  the/ 
go  the  better  ;  but  the  ministers  to  whom  God  has  given  a  message  for  the  people 
will  remain  to  do  their  work  in  freer  and  more  healthy  circumstances, 

I  am,  Sir,  &c, 
June  15.  Mabxaduo  Xxuk** 

Letter  II. 

DISESTABLISHMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  "THE  EXAMINES  AND  TDCES." 

Sib, — In  your  paper  of  yesterday  there  appeared  a  letter  from  Mr.  Q**& 
Harwood,  of  Bolton,  on  Disestablishment,  in  which  he  criticises  at  length  *T 
letter  on  the  same  subject,  which  appeared  in  your  paper  on  Thursday  1**- , 
your  paper  this  morning  there  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  T.  C.  Horsfall,  who,  acootW 
to  the  lights  he  has,  does  his  best  to  expose  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  mvfaH4^* 
I  suppose  both  these  writers  are  representative  men,  and  well  worthy  of  W**i 
but  as  your  space  and  my  time  are  limited,  I  will  reply  to  only  one  of  that*  g**** 
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i  it  best  to  select  Mr.  Harwood.  He  is  a  foeman  worthy  of  one'*, 
ears  ago  he  published  an  elaborate  work  on  Disestablishment ;  he 
ected  to  speak  on  the  subject  before  Church  Congresses.  "We  may 
expect  that  whatever  can  be  advanced  to  break  the  force  of  the 
ined  in  my  letter  will  be  said  by  Mr.  Harwood.  In  the  beginning 
*.  Harwood  demurs  to  my  statement  of  the  issue  in  question  ;  he 
rtion  is  not  whether  the  Church  of  England  can  live  when  it  is 
ne  relation  to  the  State  power  as  all  other  religious  bodies."  But 
estion  upon  which  I  wrote.  I  was  not  writing  a  treatise  on  Dis- 
ut  was  simply  discussing  one  phase  of  the  question  as  raised  by  the 
ihester.  We  are  repeatedly  told  by  Church  dignitaries  that  the- 
3t  be  able  to  do  its  work,  and  especially  that  the  religious  wants  of 
not  be  met,  if  the  Church  were  disestablished.  I  asked  for  the 
opinion.     I  contended  that  if  in  some  respects  it  was  an  advantage 

0  be  established,  yet  this  advantage  was  purchased  at  a  great  cost, 
or  the  privileges  of  Establishment  the  Church  had  given  up  her 
rights  and  liberties  ;  that,  as  Bishop  Warburton  puts  it,    "  the 
lp  her  independency,  and  makes  the  magistrate  her  supreme  head, 
ipprobation  and  allowance  she  can  administer,  transact,  or  decree 

ended  that  whether  a  Church  could  live  and  prosper  without  the 
)  pay  of  the  State  had  been  tried  and  tested  by  experience ;  and  in 
*ed  to  the  history  of  the  Church  during  the  first  threo  centuries  of 
a,  and  also  to  the  progress  made  in  our  own  time  by  the  Free- 
United  States,  in  our  Colonies,  in  Scotland,  in  Ireland,  in  England, 
r.  Harwood  professes  to  follow  me  in  this  part  of  my  letter,  and 
the  force  of  the  remarks  I  made, 
trimitive  Church,"  he  says,  "  it  is  significant  that  Christianity  did 

1  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman  Empire,  with  which  it  soon 
>d,"  &c.  Surely  this  is  a  singular  statement.  Considering  what 
>f  the  Roman  Empire  were  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
ch  became  allied  with  the  State,  it  is  strange  to  be  told  that 
.  not  extended  much  beyond.  However,  as  Mr.  Harwood  seems  to 
less  of  the  work  done  by  the  primitive  Church  when  relying  on  her 
roes,  I  will  cite  an  authority  on  the  subject  which  all  Churchmen 
aexceptionable.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt  was  Margaret  Professor  of 
University  of  Cambridge,  and  in  his  "  History  of  the  Christian 
'irst  Three  Centuries,"  he  says  as  follows:   "  Thus  it  would  seem, 

'  the  details  we  have  exhibited,  that  before  the  accession  of  Con- 
ny  rate  before  the  favour  he  manifested  for  the  Gospel  could  have 
:ect  on  the  dispersion  of  it  over  the  world,  it  had  established  itself 
;,  Britain,  Germany,  Scythia,  Dacia,  Sarmatia,  Italy,  Greece,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  whole  of  Asia,  from  the  Ionian  Sea  to  the- 
le  and  the  bordering  countries  eastward,  Mesopotamia,  and  the- 
rhole  of  the  northern  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  stretchings 
.  .  .  .  .  its  possession  of  these  regions  being,  no  doubt,  in 
nore,  in  others  less  complete ;  but  the  whole  of  them  covering  a 
would  bear  no  unfavourable  comparison  with  that  occupied  by 
i  at  this  moment,  America  being  left  out  of  the  reckoning ;  and 
egions  even  far  more  effectually  occupied  by  it  then  than  at  present." 
t  to  quote  other  authorities  equally  unexceptionable,  but  it  is  need* 
Church  for  the  first  three  centuries  lived  and  abundantly  prospered, 
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-mot  only  without  any  assistance  from  the  State,  but  when  bitterly  opposed  by  tbe 
State,  is  an  indisputable  fact.    Mr.  Harwood  next  refers  to  my  remarks  concerning 
the  religious  institutions  of  the  United  States,  where  there  is  no  EstabliahedChndi. 
He  says :  "  It  is  proverbially  unpleasant  to  make  comparisons,  and  certainly  dm* 
gerous  to  draw  conclusions,  about  a  country  whose  population  is  as  yet  only  tang 
got  together."     I  don't  know  about  it  being  "  unpleasant  to  make  compaiuooi" 
between  the  institutions  of  one  nation  and  another,  but  I  can  easily  fancy  tsftt 
Mr.  Harwood  felt  it  very  inconvenient  to  make  any  comparison  on  this  subject,  od 
that  to  "  draw  any  conclusions"  from  the  facts  would  be  "certainly  dangerou 
to  the  cause  he  is  supporting.     "  The  population,"  says  Mr.  Harwood,  "ti  aiyrt 
only  being  got  together."    Well,  there  are  fifty  millions  of  them  who  hare  go* 
together  ;  and  they  have  got  together  in  a  comparatively  short  time.    In  the  y«i 
1775  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  a  little  more  than  three  million*,  a 
1820  it  was  upwards  of  nine  millions,  in  I860  upwards  of  thirty-one  millions,  ati 
to-day  it  is  upwards  of  fifty  millions.    Surely  if  in  any  nation  it  will  be  needM 
for  the  State  to  make  provision  for  the  religious  instruction  and  worship  of  tb 
people,  this  is  the  nation.    In  such  a  case  we  should  not  be  surprised  at  goodnfl 
being  appalled  by  the  greatness  of  the  work  to  be  done,  and  saying,  "  Woe  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  if  the  Government  does  not  put  its  shoulder  to  the  wheel."  Bat 
^ven  in  this  case  the  Church,  without  the  aid  of  the  State,  has  proved  equal  to  tfce 
work.     The  union  of  the  Church  with  the  civil  power  which  existed  in  scroti  of 
the  States  was  dissolved  shortly  after  the  Revolution.  In  Connecticut  it  terminated 
in  1816  ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  Massachusetts  in  the  year  1833.     Since  1833  the«hM 
been  added  to  the  United  States  more  people  than  we  have  to-day  in  Great  Britaa 
and  Ireland,  and  yet  their  religious  wants  are  fairly  met  without  an  Eatabliibri 
Church.    Such  being  the  facts,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  Mr.  Harwood  ngu* 
it  "  as  dangerous  to  draw  conclusions  about  a  country  whose  populations  up 
•only  being  got  together." 

Mr.  Harwood  further  says  :  "  The  fact  that  in  cities  there  are  numerous  p*W* 
•churches,  with  pews  richly  furnished  and  highly  rented,  and  that  in  the  ooa&y 
some  sort  of  building  generally  springs  up  in  which  some  sort  of  service  i»W*i 
cannot  count  for  as  much  as  quality  and  completeness  of  ministration,  high  ** 
gious  tone,  broad  religious  culture,  and  strong  religious  influence  upon  Blt*fl-Jj 
life  and  character."    This  is  a  fine,  beautiful  sentence,  but  what  does  itnean?  » 
by  "high  religious  tone  and  completeness  of  ministration' '  Mr.  Harwood  «■# 
means  the  aesthetics  of  worship,  I  will  not  contest  the  point.     I  doubt  whether** 
meetings  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  reached  Mr.  Harwood' s  high  .standard  in  tk** 
matters.     However,  it  is  admitted  that  in  the  cities  "  there  are  numerous  p*l** 
•churches,"  and  "  in  the  country  some  sort  of  building  generally  spring*  *P  * 
which  some  sort  of  service  is  held."    Very  true.    This  is  the  kind  of  work**6* 
an  Established  Church  finds  it  so  difficult  to  do.     State  Churches  have  bat  lijjj 
•elasticity ;  they  cannot  adapt  themselves  to  new  positions ;  they  are  too  ^P^\ 
to  put  up  "  some  sort  of  building, "  and  to  arrange  for  "some  sort  of  ierf**j 
The  pitmen  in  a  colliery  village  must  have  the  same  service  as  the  apoati** 
"  light  and  sweetness."    But  the  Free  Churches  are  not  hampered  by  ftereotyP 
methods  of  working  ;  they  can  easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  exigencies  of  aBef* 
circumstances,  and  in  this  matter  are  better  fitted  to  do  their  work  than  As  &* 
Church.    Concerning  America  Mr.  Harwood  makes  another  remark.   "Outsider 
he  says,  "  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  future  of  the  United  States  would  be  ** 
promising  if  there  was  a  closer  connection  between  religion  and  politics."    ** 
verily  it  would.    And  may  not  the  same  be  said  of  England  P    We,  too,  gndft 
need  a  closer  connection  between  religion  and  politics;  but  I  fail  to  see  that  otf 
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L  Church  has  done  much  for  us  in  this  particular.  During  the  last  few 
saders  of  the  Conservative  party  have  distinctly  declared  that  "  British 
was  to  be  the  rule  of  our  conduct  to  other  nations.  If  British  interests 
it  neighbour's  landmarks  to  be  removed,  removed  they  must  be ;  if 
treats  required  that  a  wicked,  oppressive  rule  should  be  maintained,  then 
oat  be  maintained.  But  this  policy  of  unmitigated  selfishness  has  met 
rake  from  the  clergy,  who  ought  to  be  the  organ  for  the  expression  of 
i  conscience.  Mr.  Gladstone — who  has  a  deep  love  for  the  Church  of 
las  declared  more  than  once  that  in  his  earnest  endeavours  to  make  the 
icy  one  of  righteousness  and  justice,  he  has  received  the  heartiest  sup- 
lie  Free  Churches  of  the  country,  but,  with  a  few  noble  exceptions,  the 
e  Established  Church  have  been  against  him.  The  influence  of  the 
$h  has  always  been  on  the  side  of  despotism.  Being  maintained  by 
islation,  it  naturally  lends  its  aid  to  a  political  system  which  is  main- 
e  same  way.  "  The  Church  of  England,"  says  Macaulay,  "  has  con- 
*  for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  steady  enemy  of  public 
ae  divine  right  of  kings,  and  the  duty  of  passively  obeying  all  their 
were  her  favourite  tenets.  She  held  these  tenets  firmly  through  times 
•n,  persecution,  and  licentiousness  ;  while  law  was  trampled  down,  while 
as  perverted,  while  the  people  were  eaten  as  though  they  were  bread. 
>ut  once — for  a  moment,  and  but  for  a  moment — when  her  own  dignity' 
y  were  touched,  she  forgot  to  practice  the  submission  she  had  taught." 
strong  is  the  indictment  of  Mr.  Lenky.  In  his  able  work  on  "The 
Rationalism,' '  he  says :  "  No  other  Church  has  so  uniformly  betrayed 
ed  on  the  liberties  of  her  country.  In  all  those  fiery  trials  through 
ish  liberty  has  passed  since  the  Reformation  she  invariably  cast  her  in- 
the  scale  of  tyranny,  supported  and  eulogised  every  attempt  to  violate 
tion,  and  wrote  the  fearful  sentence  of  eternal  condemnation  upon  the 
e  martyrs  of  freedom.  The  clergy,  in  their  hatred  of  liberty,  followed 
e  leadership  of  the  infidel  Bolingbroke.  They  were  the  most  ardent 
3f  the  wars  against  America  and  the  French  Revolution,  which  have 
rat  disastrous  in  which  England  has  ever  been  engaged.  From  first  to 
mduct  was  the  same,  and  every  triumph  of  liberty  was  their  defeat." 
le  charge  preferred  against  the  Church  by  two  of  our  ablest  historians, 
ihe  noblest  of  the  clergy  which  this  century  has  produced  have  uttered 
aments.  Dr.  Arnold  said  :  '<The  Church  of  England  bears,  and  always 
he  marki  of  her  birth.  The  child  of  royal  and  aristocratic  selfishness 
dpled  tyranny,  she  has  never  dared  to  speak  boldly  to  the  great,  but 
3d  herself  with  lecturing  the  poor." 

Robertson  in  one  of  his  sermons  says  as  follows :  "  We,  the  clergy  of 
of  England,  for  three  long  centuries  have  taught  submission  to  the 
0  be,  as  if  that  were  the  only  text  in  Scripture  bearing  on  the  relations 
t  ruler  and  the  ruled.  Rarely  have  we  dared  to  demand  of  the  powers 
stioe ;  of  the  wealthy  man  and  the  titled — duties.  We  have  produced 
wish  flattery  upon  the  divine  right  of  power.  Shame  on  us !  we  have 
>ed  the  wrongs  done  to  weakness ;  and  yet  for  one  text  in  the  Bible 
ires  submission  and  patience  from  the  poor,  you  will  find  a  hundred 
inoe  the  vices  of  the  rich."  Such  being  the  political  influence  of  our 
Church,  I  cannot  see  how  Mr.  Harwood  can  dream  that  an  Established 
America  would  be  likely  to  bring  politics  into  closer  connection  with 

rood's  critioism  upon  what  I  said  in  relation  to  our  Colonies  needs  no 
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reply.     The  fact  remains  that  there  is  no  Established  Church  in  our  Colonies,  bat 
religion  lives  and  thrives  notwitstanding. 

My  reference  to  the  fact  that  the  religions  wants  of  the  people  in  Ireland  are 
met  without  an  Established  Church  Mr.  Harwood  passes  by  unnoticed.    Concern- 
ing Scotland  and  Wales,  it  is  briefly  said,   "  We  need  not  dwell  upon  the  case*  of 
Scotland  and  Wales,  except  to  say  that  the  first  is  not  envied  by  the  lovers  of 
religious  freedom,  nor  the  second  by  the  lovers  of  religious  culture  and  dignity." 
It  certainly  was  wise  for  Mr.  Harwood  to  Bay  as  little  as  possible  about  either 
Scotland  or  Wales,  inasmuch  as  the  religious  life  of  the  people  in  both  countries  if 
to  such  a  large  extent  sustained  by  the  Free  Churches.     However,  Scotland,  ve 
are  told,  is  not  to  be  "  envied  by  the  lovers  of  religious  freedom."    The  point  in 
my  letter  was  not  on  the  relative  amount  of  freedom  enjoyed  in  the  Established 
Church  and  the  Free  Churches,  but  it  must  not  be  taken  for  granted  that  in  th» 
matter  the  comparison  is  altogether  in  favour  of  establishments.    It  is  true  that 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  has  recently  been  removed  from  his  chair  by  the  Fret 
Church  of  Scotland ;  but  did  not  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  depose  from 
the  ministry  Dr.  M'Leod  Campbell,  who  was  the  greatest  theologian  the  Church 
possessed,  and  who  has  given  us  the  ablest  work  on  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment to  be  found  in  the  English  language  ?    And  was  not  the  greatest  theologian 
the  Church  of  England  has  in  this  age  produced — I  refer  to  Mr.  Maurice— 
expelled  from  his  chair  in  King's  College  because  he  persisted  in  teaching  that  the 
word  "  eternal"  in  the  New  Testament,  when  applied  to  the  future  life,  did  not 
necessarily  mean  endless  ? 

Moreover,  has  Mr.  Harwood  himself  never  felt  any  qualms  of  conscience  and  a 
sense  of  bondage  as  he  has  taken  part  in  the  worship  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
I  suppose  he  will    sometimes   have    been  present  when  the  Athanasian  Creed 
has  been  recited,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  some  flavour  of  the  Unitarian 
belief  in  which  he  was  trained  will  remain  in  him ;  and  if  so,  he  must  hate 
"  envied  the  freedom  "  of  those  Churches  that  had  the  powers  to  eliminate  such  a 
creed  from  the  services  of  the  Church.    For  centuries  good  men  in  the  Church 
have  groaned  under  the  burden  of  being  compelled  to  recite  this  creed  as  an  act  of 
worship.     Bishop  Chiilingworth  said :  "  The  damning  clauses  in  St.  Athanasinf' 
Creed  are  most  false,  and  also  in  a  high  degree  schismatioal  and  presumptuous." 
"  I  wish  we  were  well  rid  of  it,"  said  Archbishop  Tillotson.     "  I  do  not  believe  the 
damnatory  clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,"  said  Dr.  Arnold,  "  under  any  justi- 
fication of  them."    Dean  Stanley  tells  us  that  many  pious  laymen  shut  tbeir 
Prayer  Book  the  moment  the  recital  of  this  creed  begins.    This  creed  was  almost 
unanimously  condemned  by  a  Royal  Commission  which  was  appointed  in  1867  "  t» 
inquire  into  the  rubrics,  orders,  and  directions  for  regulating  the  course  and  con- 
duct of  the  public  worship  of  the  Church  of  England."    But  while  the  majority 
of  the  Royal  Commissioners  disapproved  of  the  creed,  they  could  not  agree  upon 
any  recommendation  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  it.    The  creed  was  in  tne 
Prayer  Book,   and  the  Prayer  Book  formed  part  of  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
nothing  could  be  altered  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.     However, 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  and  distinguished  laymen  who  formed  the 
agreed  to  append  their  individual  opinions  on  this  point  to  the  report  they  {as- 
sented.    The  following  are  some  of  the  opinions  thus  appended.     The  Archriahflp 
of  Canterbury  would  prefer  that  the  creed  in  question  "  should  not  retain  its  platt 
in  the  public  service  of  the  Church."    The  Bishop  of  St.  David's— the  lata  Dr. 
Thirl  wall— said,  "  I  protest  against  the  compulsory  use  of  the  Athanasian  Creed, 
as  not  an  evil  on  account  of  the  effect  it  produces  on  many  of  the  most  intaulgest 
and  attached  members  of  our  Church,  but  as  a  wrong  in  itself.  ...  It  appears  to 
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me  that,  in  adopting*  such  a  document,  the  Church  both  overstepped  the  bounds  of 

its  rightful  authority  and  exercised  the  usurped  authority  in  an  uncharitable  and 

mischievous  way."    Lord  Ebury  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  MJ\,  say  that  they  concur 

in  the  protest  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's.    The  Dean  of  Canterbury  assigns 

three  reasons  why  the  creed  ought  not  to  be  publicly  recited  in  the  Church.    The 

Dean  of  Westminster  assigns  sixteen  reasons  why  it  ought  to  be  removed  from  the 

Prayer  Book.     But  the  Athanasian  Creed  still  forms  part  of  the  Church  worship. 

Can  Mr.  Harwood  point  to  any  bondage  in  the  Church  of  Scotland  equal  to  this  ? 

Can  anything  be  more  shocking  than,  when  speaking  to  God  in  worship,  to  utter 

words  which  you  believe  to  be  a  lie  and  not  the  truth  P    And  yot,  manifestly,  that  is 

the  position  in  which  many  of  the  clergy  in  the  Established  Church  are  placed.  Long 

since  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  formally  rejected  this 

creed.    The  Irish  Church  had  not  been  disestablished  seven  years  before  the  clergy 

were  relieved  from  the  obligation  of  reciting  this  creed,  and  if  the  English  Church 

enjoyed  the  freedom  which  is  the  rightful  inheritance  of  every  Church,  this  creed 

would  soon  disappear  from  the  public  services  of  the  Church. 

With  respect  to  Wales,  Mr.  Harwood  says  it  is  not  "  to  be  envied  by  the  lovers 
of  religious  culture  and  dignity."    It  is  on  record  that  a  French  lady  of  the  ancitn 
regime,  on  learning  the  death  of  a  profligate  noble,  said,  ' '  God  will  think  twice 
before  he  damn  a  man  of  the  Marquis's  quality."     Quality,  dignity,  tone,  and 
what  not,  are,  I  daresay,  very  grand  things  to  those  whose  taste  lies   in  that 
direction.    To  such  persons  the  Welsh  may  not  appear  a  very  dignified  people,  but 
they  are,  at  any  rate,  a  God-fearing,  Bible-reading,  and  moral  people.     And  seeing 
that  at  the  last  General   Election,  out  of  30  members  returned  to  Parliament,  they 
sent  29  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  in  Wales  a  pretty 
close  connection  between  their  religion  and  politics,  which,  in  Mr.  Harwood* s 
judgment,  is  so  very  important.     But  still,  these  Welshmen  are  not  dignified.     I 
would  like  to  overthrow  my  opponent  on  this  point,  but  I  am  afraid  I  cannot.     I 
will  therefore  give  in  this  matter,  only  reminding  Mr.  Harwood  that  a  very  wise 
man  prophesied  that  the  Church  of  England  would  die  of  dignity.     But  is  Mr. 
Harwood  quite  sure  if  he  were  to  go  to  an  English  agricultural  village,  where  the 
Tector  and  the  squire  have  it  all  their  own  way,  that  he  would  find  the  peasants 
very  dignified  ?    I  doubt  it ;  but  if  he  found  dignity  I  am  certain  that  he  would 
find   an  entire  absence  of   "  religious  culture,"  and   I  am  equally  certain  that 
Amongst  a  similar  class  in  Wales  he  would  find  considerable  culture.     Many  years 
ago  I  lived  and  laboured  among  the  Welsh,  I  preached  in  the  towns  and  villages, 
and  visited  the  peasants  in  their  homes,  and  my  firm  conviction  is  that  if  some  of 
the  cultured  and  dignified  apostles  of  light  and  sweetness  were  to  get  into  a  debate 
with  these  Welshmen  on  religious  doctrine  or  spiritual  experience,  they  would 
quickly  be  doubled  up.    Not  only  do  the  Welsh  diligently  read  their  Bible,  they 
are  also  well  versed  in  books  written  for  the  explanation  of  the  Scriptures.    The 
commentaries  of  Matthew  Henry,  Thomas  Scott,  Dr.   Gill,  Dr.  Coke,  Burkitt, 
Brown,  Campbell,  Barnes,  and  Kitto  have  all  been  translated  into  Welsh.     Con- 
sidering that  the  population  is  so  small,  it  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  reading 
habits  of  the  people  that  such  works  should  have  been  translated  into  their  native 
tongue.    But  if  the  Welsh  are  as  deficient  in  ' '  dignity  and  religious  culture  "  as 
Mr.   Harwood  supposes,  the  broad  fact  remains  that  the  Established  Church 
miserably,  shamefully  failed  to  do  its  work  in  Wales.    For  centuries,  bishops, 
rectors,  and  vicars,  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  Welsh,  and  were  too  idle  to  learn 
it,  were  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  a  people  who  did  not  know  a  word  of  English. 
Not  a  few  of  these  priests,  who  regularly  received  their  tithes,  lived  notoriously 
immoral  lives.    The  people  were  therefore  driven  in  sheer  necessity  to  build  them- 
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selves  chapels  in  which  to  worship  God ;  and  in  this  way  it  has  come  to  pus  fat 
the  Free  Churches  to-day  provide  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  religions  instruction 
given  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Harwood  dismisses  my  remarks  on  the  wonderful  growth  of  Methodism  in  t 
single  sentence ;  he  says,  "  This  movement  came  not  from  voluntaryism  tat  fan 
the  Church."  By  "  voluntaryism"  I  suppose  Mr.  Harwood  means  Dissent;  bet 
surely  there  is  voluntaryism  within  the  Church  as  well  as  amongst  Nonconformiiti. 
The  grandest  things  done  by  the  Church  this  century  are  all  the  outcome  of 
voluntaryism.  However,  it  is  true  that  John  "Wesley  was  not  a  Nonoonfonn«t, 
but  it  is  also  true  that  Jo{m  Wesley's  father  was  the  son  of  a  Nonconformist,  wbs 
was  sent  to  prison  again  and  again  for  preaching  the  Gospel ;  it  is  also  true  tint 
John  Wesley's  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  celebrated  Nonconformist  minister, 
who  was  ejected  from  his  living  in  1662,  and  depend  upon  it,  Wesley's  Nonoon* 
formist  blood  told  for  something  in  fitting  him  for  the  work  he  had  to  da  Hot- 
ever,  this  has  little  bearing  on  the  position  I  took  up  in  my  previous  letter.  1  slid, 
in  the  year  1801  the  Methodists  had  in  England  and  Wales  825  chapels;  to-diy 
they  have  upwards  of  18,000  places  of  worship,  containing  upwards  of  3,600,000 
sittings.  Mr.  Harwood  will  not  deny  that  all  this  is  the  outcome  of. 
voluntaryism. 

There  are  other  matters  in  Mr.  Harwood' a  letter  to  which  I  should  like  to  refer. 
But  one  thing  at  a  time.  I  deem  it  better  to  clench  the  nail  already  driven  rather 
than  attempt  to  drive  another. — I  am,  yours,  &c , 

Juno  21.  Mabxaduxz  Hum- 

Letter  ITT. 
DISESTABLISHMENT. 

TO  THE  EDITOR  OF    "  THE  EXAMINEE  AND  TUCKS." 

Sib, — I  entirely  sympathise  with  Mr.  Harwood's  disinclination  for  oontroreny, 
but  I  do  not  see  that  the  newspaper  is  an  unsuitable  medium  for  the  discussion  of 
the  subject  of  Disestablishment.  The  matter  is  one  in  which  the  people  a» 
directly  interested,  and  it  will  rest  with  the  people  to  decide  what  shall  be  the 
ultimate  fate  of  the  Establishment.  The  subject  is  many-sided,  but  in  the  fe* 
remarks  I  wish  to  make  I  purpose  confining  myself  to  the  point  raised  in  my  fa* 
letter.  As  I  contended,  the  Church  after  disestablishment  will  be  able  to  live  tad 
do  its  work  ;  Mr.  Harwood  admits  that  it  could  live,  but  denies  that  it  could  doit* 
work. 

In  my  first  letter  I  said  that  the  question  whether  a  Christian.  Church  could  Kt* 
and  do  its  work  without  the  pay  or  the  patronage  of  the  State  had  been  tried  ai» 
tested  under  various  conditions.  In  the  way  of  illustration  I  referred  to  the  re- 
gress made  by  the  Church  during  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Christian  en;  *° 
the  Churches  in  the  United  States,  including  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church* 
which,  in  a  sense,  may  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  the  Anglican  Church ;  to  the 
Churches  in  our  Colonies  ;  and  to  the  Free  Churches  in  Ireland,  SootlandJEngkadV 
and  Wales. 

Mr.  Harwood,  in  his  second  letter  as  well  as  in  his  first,  tries  to  weaken  the 
force  of  the  facts  I  adduced.  Concerning  the  progress  made  by  the  early  CknraV 
he  admits  that  during  the  first  three  centuries  Christianity  had  spread  to  the  lifti* 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  that  it  had  in  fact  become  so  great  a  power  that  C*- 
stantine  deemed  it  a  stroke  *of  State  policy  to  give  it  public  recognition  and 
support.  But  Mr.  Harwood  also  contends  that  Christianity  had  not  then  estab- 
lished itself  with  anything  like  the  fulness  which  is  now  implied  la  the  wad,  e»i 
as  proof  he  quotes  from  Gibbon  to  the  effect  that  not  "more  than  a  twentieth  pert 
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its  of  the  empire  had  enlisted  themselves  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross- 
lportant  conversion  of  Constantino."     It  would  not  be  practicable  in 
enter  into  any  criticism  of  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  Gibbon's  great  book ; 
-wood  will  be  aware  that  eminent  divines  and  ecclesiastical  historians. 
hurch  have  taken  grave  exception  to  that  chapter.  However,  although 
a  that  Gibbon's  sceptical  tendencies  led  him  to  minimise  the  work  done 
Church,  yet  his  admission  is  quite  enough  for  my  argument.     Let  it 
ed  that  during  this  period  the  Church  had  suffered  terrible  persecutions 
9  of  the  State.    To  be  a  Christian  in  those  days  meant  the  loss  of 
loss  of  property,  and  not  unfrequently  the  loss  of  life.     If  the  church 
foing  people  in  our  time  were  tested  in  a  similar  fashion,  I  fancy  that 
ations  would  be  considerably  weeded  out.    That  Gibbon  could  say  that 
th  of  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire  were  converted  to  the  Christian 
Constantino  became  Emperor  is  to  me  a  striking  proof  that  a  Church 
r  live,  but  also  do  its  duty,  without  the  aid  of  the  State, 
the  high  quality  of  the  religious  life  of  those  times— a  matter  which 
xl  regards  as  of  great  importance — the  testimony  of  the  writers  of  his. 
i  is  unanimous.     Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  has  said:    "For  Christianity 
and  zealous ;  it  kept  its  rules  and  observed  its  own  laws  for  three 
its  or  thereabouts.    So  long  the  Church  remained  a  virgin ;  for  so  long 
rarmed  with  their  first  fires,  and  kept  under  discipline  by  the  rod  of 
;  but  it  hath  declined  almost  fourteen  hundred  years." 
)  emphatic  is  the  testimony  of  Bishop  Louth :  "  Constantino,"  he  says,, 
the  Christian  faith,  he  became  the  nursing  father  of  the  Church.  .  .   . 
the  very  era  of  the  security,  splendour,  and  prosperity  of  that  Church 
ite  the  decay  of  the  true  spirit  of   Christianity.     It  still  continued, 
increase  for  some  time  outwardly  in  extent  and  numbers,  but  daily 
hin  a  much  greater  loss,  in  the  visihje  diminution  of   faith,  holiness, 
id  charity.     Honour,  wealth,  and  power  soon  excited  pride,  avarice, 
m."     Equally  strong  are  the  words  of  John  Wesley.     In  his  sermon 
5r  Times,"  he  says,  "  I  have  been  long  convinced,  from  the  whole  tenor 
nstory,  that  this  very  event — Constantino's  calling  himself  a  Christian  v 
;  that  flood  of  wealth  and  honour  on  the  Christian  Church,  the  clergy 
ir — was  productive  of  more  evil  to  the  Church  than  all  the  ten  perse- 
together  ....  From  the  time  that  the  Church  and  the   State — the 
I  Christ  and  of  the  world — were  so  strangely  and  unnaturally  blended 
iristianity  and  heathenism  were  so  thoroughly  incorporated  with  each 
hey  will  hardly  ever  be  divided  till  Christ  comes  to  reign  upon  earth. i% 
be  easy  to  quote  many  similar  statements,  made  by  high  dignitaries  in 
.,  but  it  is  needless.    I  may,  however,  add  a  single  sentence*  from 
10,   when  speaking  of   the  Church  after  Constantino's    time,    says : 
ipidly  from  a  condition  of  distress  and  persecution  to  the  summit  of 
;he  Church  degenerated  as  rapidly  from  her  ancient  purity.     Covetous- 
illy,  became  almost  a  characteristic  vice." 

rood's  reference  to  the  Churches  of  the  Apocalypse  and  Alexandria  and 
pass  over  as  having  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  subject ;  and  his  remark, 
inciples  of  the  Reformation  have  never  been  accepted  by  any  nation  which 
ive  them  in  association  with  State  influence,"  is  not  very  pertinent  to- 
inder  discussion.  Free  Churches  were  not  permitted  in  any  country  in 
be  time  of  the  Reformation.  But  if  I  have  read  history  correctly,  we 
formation  chiefly  to  men  who  for  the  time  being  were  outside  the  State 
Tyndale  was  not  allowed  by  the  Church  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into 
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-the  English  tongue.  To  do  this  great  work  he  had  to  leave  his  native  land,  an 
suffer,  as  he  says,  ''poverty,  exile,  bitter  absence  from  friends,  hunger  and  thint 
and  cold,  great  dangers,  and  innumerable  other  hard  and  sharp  fightings."  And 
his  reward  for  giving  to  the  English  nation  the  noblest  translation  of  the  Scriptures 
-ever  made  by  a  single  man  was  to  be  "  strangled  by  the  hangman  and  afterwaidi 
with  fire  consumed."  Now,  it  is  to  men  like  Tyndale  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
Reformation,  and  not  to  the  Established  Church ;  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
•several  of  the  nations  which  are  now  Catholic  would  have  become  Protestant  had 
it  not  been  for  the  close  alliance  which  then  existed  between  Church  and  State. 
In  France,  for  example,  there  was  a  great  Protestant  party,  strong  in  number*,  in 
ability,  and  in  influence ;  and  if  this  party  could  have  had  a  clear  stage  and  no 
favour,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  could  have  won  the  day.  But  the  Govern- 
ment in  France  believed,  as  Mr.  Harwood  believes,  that  it  is  the  province  of  the 
-State  to  take  charge  of  the  religious  life  and  worship  of  the  people.  The  kings  of 
France  at  that  time  were  pious  men,  after  a  fashion.  They  believed,  as  nearly  aU 
men  then  believed,  that  heresy  should  be  stamped  out  by  force.  Francis  I.  said 
that  if  his  right  hand  were  a  heretic  he  would  cut  it  off.  Henry  II.  publicly 
•declared  that  he  would  make  the  extirpation  of  the  heretics  his  principal  business. 
At  length  Charles  IX.  attempted,  on  the  day  of  St.  Bartholomew,  to  destroy  the 
Protestants  by  a  single  blow*.  Thousands  of  France*  s  noblest  sons  wen 
•butchered,  and  thousands  more  had  to  leave  their  country  never  to  return.  The 
.religious  life  of  France  has  never  recovered  the  injury  it  then  received.  It  is  chiefly 
owing  to  this  fact  that  the  French  people  to-day  may  bt>  roughly  divided  into  two 
camps — bigots  and  sceptics.  If  the  principle  upon  which  the  Christian  Church  was 
•originally  established,  and  for  which  Liberationists  are  now  contending,  had 
always  been  maintained,  we  should  have  known  nothing  of  the  religious  wan  and 
massacres  and  persecutions  which  now  form  the  saddest  page  in  human  history. 

Leaving  this  matter,  let  us  see  what  Mr.  Harwood  has  further  to  say  in  relation 
to  that  portion  of  my  argument  based  on  what  is  taking  place  in  our  own  time,  and 
•about  which  any  man  possessing  common  sense  is  able  to  form  a  judgment. 

I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  Free  Churches  in  the  United  States  and  in  oar 
Colonies  not  only  live,  but  they  do  their  work  ;  and  nothing  stated  by  Mr.  Harwood 
has  broken  the  force  of  the  facts  I  adduced. 

I  further  referred  to  Ireland  as  being  a  very  poor  country,  and  as  having » 
Established  Church,  and  yet  the  people  are  well  supplied  with  the  means  d 
religious  instruction  and  worship.  In  his  second  letter,  Mr.  Harwood  makes  the 
following  reference  to  Ireland :  "  The  disestablished  Church  of  Ireland  seems  to  be 
already  showing  the  natural  effects  of  voluntaryism,  in  the  diminution  of  to 
operations  and  the  deterioration  of  the  clergy."  Now  it  would  have  been  well  a* 
Mr.  Harwood  had  given  us  the  grounds  of  this  judgment,  or  quoted  the  opinio* 
•of  someone  whose  dictum  would  have  carried  somo  authority. 

Mr.  Harwood  says  that  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  Church's  operations  since  ft 
was  disestablished.  Of  course  there  is,  and  I  confess  that  I  am  astonished 
that  a  Broad  Churchman  like  Mr.  Harwood  does  not  see  that  this  was  the  right 
course  to  take.  Mr.  Harwood  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  before  the  Irish  Church 
was  disestablished  there  was  a  shameful  waste  of  men  and  means.  In  the  pari** 
of  Foghart  the  Church  population  was  11,  the  net  value  of  the  living  was  i*l#  J 
in  Heynestown  the  Church  population  was  13,  the  living  £254 ;  in  Almoritia  tht 
•Church  population  was  7,  the  living  £171 ;  the  value  of  the  benefice  of  Urlingfori 
was  £1,195,  the  Church  population  was  30  ;  the  deanery  of  Limerick  wa#  worth 
£1,210,  the  Church  population  was  8.  The  writer  of  an  article  in  the  XdtMktf* 
Revitw  for  April,  1866,  put  the  case  thus:  "The  diocese  of  Heath  contain^1 
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on  of  16,289,  and  for  the  religions  instruction  of  this  people  there 
top,  who  received  the  sum  of  £3,664  per  annum;  105  beneficed 

divided  amongst  them  £24,604  ;  36  curates,  who  received  £5, 177 — 
f  132  pastors,  with  an  annual  income  of  £30,346,  for  the  religious 
3huroh  population  of  16,289  ! "    Sir  John  Gray  stated  in  the  House 
it  there  were  229  parishes  in  Ireland,  in  which,  if  the  Church 
Lstributed  amongst  the  Church  population,  there  would  be  £139 
I  that  in  114  parishes  the  religion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopalians 
£178  per  family  per  annum.     He  further  said  that  if  the  parish 
e  officials  were  subtracted  from  these  parishes,  that  no  less  a  sum 
mum  was  paid  for  the  saving  of  their  souls  !    Well,  Mr.  Gladstone 
io  Irish  Church,  whereupon  the  authorities  of  that  Church  were 
k  these  facts  in  the  face ;  and  they  found  that  they  must  turn  over 
id  withdraw  their  operations  from  certain  parishes.     And  this 
perations  Mr.  Harwood  speaks  of  as  "  the  natural  effects  of  volun- 
ink  him  for  that  word.     It  is  oven  so.    But  Mr.  Harwood  further 
deterioration  of  the  clergy  "  since  the  Irish  Church  was  disestab- 
aot,  however,  adduce  a  single  fact  in  proof  of  his  assertion.    If  the 
of  a  worse  type  than  the  men  who  could  year  after  year  live  upon 
Durces  and  do  nothing  in  return,  the  laity  are  muoh  to  be  pitied, 
dieve  this.    Since  the  Church  was  disestablished  the  Prayer  Book 
Mi,  the  sacerdotal  element  has  been  removed  from  the  baptisms, 
3  recital  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  no  longer  obligatory.    How- 
to  of  the  Irish  Church  is  the  best  authority  concerning  its  present  • 
ir hen  addressing  the  General  Synod  of  the  Church  twelve  months  ■ 
follows : — "It  is  now  more  than  ten  years  since  the  decree  went  • 
ed  the  link  which  for  seven  centuries  had  united  the  Church  of  Ireland 
I  England.    It  devolved  upon  us,  the  members  of  the  Church,  to  • 
ity  in  a  spirit  that  would  show  to  the  world  that  though  cast  down 
stroyed.    The  task  before  us  was  one  of  great  delicacy  as  well  as  of 
;  it  affected  the  whole  fabric  of  our  ecclesiastical  policy,  and  there  - 
>  be  encountered  on  every  side.    Our  efforts  were  crowned  with  a 
sess  that  oar  opponents  did  not  expect,  and  our  friends  scarcely 
5e.     We  may  now  look  upon  the  past  with  complaoenoy,  and  to  the 
fidence,  confident  that  whatever  is  still  wanting  will  in  time  be 
lat  the  zeal  and  energy  and  wisdom  that  have  hitherto  helped  us 
lid  us  in  the  days  that  are  yet  to  come."  I  hope  that  this  will  satisfy 
hat  the  Irish  Church  can  not  only  live,  but  do  its  work,  although 

Concerning  Wales  and  Scotland,  Mr.  Harwood  says,  in  his  second 
ither  country  can  afford  much  evidence  on  the  subject,  because  in 
111  a  National  Church,  and  in  both  this  Church  is  relatively  gaining* 
ink  I  have  shown  in  my  previous  letters  that  both  Scotland  and 
jry  conclusive  evidence  that  Churches  can  live  and  do  their  work 
jport  of  the  State.  Mr.  Harwood  has  not  in  any  degree  shaken  this, 
he  says  that  in  both  countries  the  National  Church  is  relatively 
i.  But  where  is  the  proof  of  this  ?  Mr.  Harwood  cannot  suppose 
iment  of  this  kind  we  are  to  take  his  bare  assertion  as  proof, 
iichard,  MP. ,  probably  knows  as  much  about  the  religious  life  of 
nan  living,  and  when  speaking  on  the  question  of  the  relative  pro- 
-  the  Church  and  the  Nonconformists  between  1851  and  1871,  he 
i : — "  During  that  period  the  number  of  new  churches  built  in  the 
ooeses  was,  as  nearly  as  I  can  find  out,  110,  and  the  number  rebuilt 
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and  enlarged  was  132.  During  the  same  period  the  three  following  denomination 
alone— namely,  the  Calvinistic  Methodists,  the  Independents,  and  this  Baptists— lad 
built  681  new  chapels,  against  the  Church's  110 ;  and  had  rebuilt  *™*  enlarged 
734,  against  the  Church's  132." 

But  it  may  bo  said  that  Mr.  Richard  is  a  pronounced  Liberationist,  *™*  therefore 
may  be  regarded  as  a  biassed  witness  ;  I  will  therefore  summon  the  Dean  of  Ban- 
gor, to  whom  no  exception  can  be  taken.  In  a  paper  read  by  the  Dean  before  the 
Church  Congress  held  at  Swansea  in  1879  he  said  as  follows  : — In  1800  a.d.  the 
thirty-five  cbapels  of  1715  a.d.  had  become  well  nigh  a  thousand.  Methodism, 
long  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  mobs,  and  to  the  frowns  of  authority,  grew.    . 

In  1879  it  has  1,134  congregations,  116,016  communicants,  174,406 

hearers,  and  raises  £164,073  a  year.  The  Welsh  CongTegationaliata  hare  983 
chapels,  more  than  180,000  adherents,  and  raise  more  than  £100,000  a  year.  TVe 
Welsh  Baptists  have  more  than  600  chapels,  and  the  Welsh  Wesleyans  are  a  con- 
siderable body.  The  number  of  worshippers  above  ten  years  of  age  adhering  to  those 
four  bodies  has  been  stated  on  good  authority  to  be  686,220,  of  whom  666,000  worship 
in  Welsh.  Thus,  out  of  1,006,100  souls  who,  according  to  Mr.  Ravenstein,  speak 
Welsh,  800,000  are  attached  more  or  less  closely  to  the  3,000  chapels.  Statistical 
upologists  will  hint  that  these  Nonconformists  exist  only  on  paper.  Paper  adhe- 
rents do  not  give  money.    The  Welsh  Nonconformists  give  far  more  than  £300,000 

a  year Such  is  the  present  position  of  the  Church  in  Wales* 

She  has  lost  five -sixths  of  the  Welsh-speaking  people,  and  her  strength  surriwes 
among  the  English-speaking,  upper,  and  upper  middle  classes.  In  A.D.  1716  she 
was  confronted  by  thirty-five  Nonconformists  chapels ;  in  i-d.  1879  by  more  thsa 
3,000.  Then  the  Welsh  literature  came  almost  entirely  from  the  clergy  ;  now  it 
comes  almost  exclusively  from  Nonconformists." 

Such  is  the  testimony  delivered  by  the  Dean  of  Bangor  before  the  Ghnreh  Con- 
gress at  Swansea,  concerning  the  strength  and  growth  of  the  Free  fliunesai  ia 
Wales,  and  if  there  is  no  force  in  evidence  of  this  kind  to  prove  thai  a  Ghnreh  eaa 
live,  and  also  do  its  work,  without  either  the  pay  or  the  patronage  of  the  State,  I 
must  give  up  my  case. 

The  pressure  of  other  work  which  must  be  done  compels  me  to  dose  abruptly. 
Mr.  Harwood  may  think  that  I  have  not  grappled  with  the  special  .aspeot  of  tkt 
question  he  has  raised.     To  some  extent  this  is  true.    First  of  all,  I  wanted  te 
sustain  my  own  position,  which  I  was  bound  to  do.    But,  further,  I  do  not  ate  that 
any  end  would  be  served  by  discussing  Mr.  Harwood' s  theory  and  KfowliH 
tion  of  an  Established  Church.    The  same  remark  will  hold  good  of  the 
schemes  expounded  in  the  letters  of  Mr.  Horsfall.    When  Mr.  HorsfaU  has  eoa- 
verted  the  Bishop,  or  the  Dean  of  Manchester,  or  Mr.  Enox-Little  to  the  sohesst  ef 
Parish  Boards,  &c,  &c,  I  will  then  as  a  Nonconformist  let  him  know  vfcoftl 
think  of  them.    I  may,  however,  say  this  much  for  Mr.  HorafaU's  iiifbraaensa, 
that  I  am  a  parishioner  of  Christ  Church,  Greenheys,  and  having  a  good  deal  ef 
anxiety  at  times  in  relation  to  my  own  Church,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  heavy  lex- 
den  to  be  called  upon  to  take  part  in  managing  the  affairs  of  Dr.  Garrett's  ekoJta. 
To  Mr.  Harwood  I  may  say  in  conclusion — for  I  have  to  leave  home  hi  a  feweaje 
and  cannot  write  further  at  present — that  I  carefully  read  his  work  on! 
inent  when  it  was  published,  and  am  quite  familiar  with  his  views. 
Mr.  Harwood  regards  the  Church  as  little  more  than  a  department  of  theeJtio*> 
vice.    One  might  count  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church  on  the  fingers  ef  one  leaf 
who  would  subscribe  to  such  a  theory.     I  have  no  doubt  that  the  Deem  of  ate* 
chaster  and  Mr.  Knox-Iattle  would  face  Disestablishment  to-aooow  rather  to 
aeo  such  a  Church  as  Mr.  Harwood  dreams  about.    The  day  haa  gone  ay  At 
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TSfrntiaoMliam ;  and  Establishments  an  felt  to  be  an  anachronism.  The  old  order 
nlian^fw,  and  under  new  conditions  the  Church  must  be  prepared  to  do  her  work.— 
I  sun,  yours,  Jto., 

July  13.  M  Attic  Antra  "Mn.T.n. 

<■•■» 

OUR  OLD  METHODIST  PREACHERS. 

By  Alfbxd  Jones,  F.S.A. 

THOMAS  OLIVERS. 

"  Bo  honest,  if  you  would  be  eloquent ; 
He  not  a  chiming  fool  with  cap  and  bells ; 
Reason  an'i  g  nuine  feelings  want  no  arts 
Of  utterance— ask  no  toil  of  elocution, 
And  when  you  are  in  earnest,  do  you  need 
A  search  for  words  ?  "  Goethe's  "  Favsz.** 

"  The  great  Master  said,  'I  see 
No  best  in  kind,  but  in  degree  ; 
]  gave  a  various  gift  o  each, 
To  charm,  to  strengthen,  and  to  teach. 
These  are  the  three  great  chords  of  might, 
And  he  whose  oar  is  turned  aright 
Will  hear  no  discord  in  the  three, 
But  the  most  periect  harmony."  Losomllow. 

"  Well  djne,  good  and  faithful  servant."— Matt.  zxv.  21. 

TTR   shoemaker's  stall  has  produced  many  able  men.    St.  Crispin, 


T 


one  of  the  Apostles  of  France  in  the  fourth  century,  was  a  shoe- 
maker.    Marlow,  the  eldest  of  our  great  dramatists,   though  not  a 
shoemaker  himself,  was  a  shoemaker's  son.      William  Carey,  the 
founder  of  the  Baptist  Missions,  was  a  shoemaker.     Samuel   Drew, 
the  metaphysician,  was  a  shoemaker.    Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
Samuel  Bradburn,  the  Demosthenes  of  the  early  Methodist  pulpit. 
Who  has  not  read  the  verses  which  he  composed  while  sitting  in  the 
presidential  chair  at  the  Conference — 

"  Exalted  in  dignity  high, 

To  write  for  this  wonderful  crew, 
No  cobbler  at  present  am  I, 

So  mind  and  take  care  what  you  do.1' 

Thomas  Olivers,  too,  was  a  shoemaker.     A  very  remarkable  man  was 
Olivers,  and  worth  noting  carefully  by  us.    A  Welshman  to  the  back- 
bone, fiery,  impetuous,  ardent,  capable  of  forming  the  most  romantio 
attachments,  capable  also  of  strong  prejudices,  and  of  dealing  heavy 
blows  against  assailants  of  whatsoever  rank  they  might  happoa  to  be. 
When  Richard  Hill,  Esq.,  in  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Farrago  Double- 
listilled,"  had  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to  call  OH  vers  "  Tom  the 
obbler,"  he  replied  in  this  vigorous  fashion  :  "  Permit  mc  to  tell  you, 
ir,  that  my  name  is  as  sacred  to  me  as  yours  is  to  you.    If  you  were 
16  greatest  peer  in  the  realm  and  I  the  poorest  peasant,  the  laws  of 
od  and  my  country  would  authorise  me  to  call  you  to  an  account  for 
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every  insult  offered  to  my  character,  either  as  a  fellow-creature  or  as 
an  Englishman.    You  have  no  more  authority  either  from  reason  or 
religion  to  call  me  Tom  than  I  have  to  call  you  Dick."    It  i«  impos- 
sible not  to  sympathise  with  the  sturdy  Welshman  in  this  instance- 
Clearly  this  man  stood  firmly  upon  his  legs.    He  was  born  as  the 
first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  just  closing.  Before  he  wa^ 
five  years  old  he  had  been  bereft  of  both  father  and  mother — an  infinite 
loss  to  any  child,  but  especially  so  to  a  lad  so  ardent  and  passionate  »* 
he.    He  was  distinguished  even  as  a  youth  by  the  vehemence  of  hi* 
fiery  nature.    Whatever  he  undertook  he  did  with  energy.  At  the  &^< 
of  fifteen  he  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  swearers  in  theneigls* 
bourhood,  and  so  dreadful  were  his  oaths  tbs     even  godless  peno0i 
were  sometimes  shocked  by  them.  At  eighteen  he  was  apprenticed  to*     * 
shoemaker,  and  when  his  time  had  expired,  such  was  the  dissipation  *^ 
his  habits,  that  dut  of  sixteen  nights  and  days  he  spent  fifteen  of  theK^ 
without  being  in  bed.    And  this  was  called  pleasure!    Sorely,  "tk»« 
way  of  transgressors  is  hard."    His  way  of  life  was  so  bad  that  fc»e 
found  it  needful  to  leave  his  native  place.    At  Shrewsbury  he  and       » 
companion  went  to  St.  Chad's  Cburch,  where  he  amused  himself  fc*J 
cursing  both  the  parson,  Dr.  Adams,  and  also  almost  every  senten  ^so 
he  uttered,  while  his  companion  laughed  heartily  at  the  fan.    ^^ 
Bridgnorth  they  put  up  at  a  small  public-house  kept  by  a  Methodic  t, 
and  here  they  put  on  saintly  shows  and  spoke  of  the  grace  of  God  ia 
such  a  manner  as  completely  deceived  the  poor  lady,  till  they  f5"*>* 
out  of  the  town  next  morning,  and  then  they  laughed,  held  their  rid- «* 
and  cursed  and  swore  till  they  were  weary,  at  the  clever  way  in  whi<?i» 
they  had  duped  her.     Yet  there  were  strange  contradictions  in  tlxu 
young  man,  and  flashes  of  a  better  nature  ;  he  seemed  to  be  made  nj> 
of  two  men.    At  times  he  grew  alarmed  at  himself,  and  determined  to 
reform ;  once  he  spent  a  week  in  preparation  for  receiving  the  sacra- 
ment at  church»  and  then  broke  out  more  fiercely  than  ever  into 
wickedness.    But  the  hour  of  his  conversion  was  at  hand.    He  W 
about  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  settled  in  Bristol.   Geog* 
Whitefield  was  then  in  his  prime,  and  was  drawing  thousands  around 
him  by  the  charm  of  his  marvellous  preaching.     Seeing  a  crowd  of 
nersons  moving  in  the  same  direction  one  evening,  Olivers  was  led  to 
ask  where  they  were  going.    He  was  told  they  were  going  to  hear  Mr. 
Whitefield  preach.    He  thought,  "  I  have  often  heard  of  Mr.  Whit* 
field,  and  have  sung  songs  about  him.    I  will  go  and  hear  what  to 
has  to  say."    The  very  next  night  he  carried  oat  his  purpose,   Tto 
t^xt  was,  "  Is  not  this  a  brand  plucked  from  the  burning  f"  At  fintl* 
was  listless  and  amused  himself  by  looking  about  him,  but  praofy 
seeing    a  man  who  stood  near    him    weeping,    he    became  &** 
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ye  ;  the  Word  came  with  power  to  his  heart.  "  When  the 
i  began,1'  said  he,  "  I  was  certainly  a  dreadful  enemy  to 
ad  to  all  that  was  good,  and  one  of  the  most  profligate  and 
ned  young  men  living,  but  by  the  time  it  was  ended  I  was 
)  anew  creature."  The  change  was  sudden,  but  it  was  real. 
1  habits  and  his  old  companions  were  thrown  off  at  onoe  and  for 
His  awakening  occurred  on  the  Friday ;  his  conduct  on  the 
lg  Sunday  showed  its  genuineness  as  a  work  of  grace.  "  I  went," 
),  "to  the  Cathedral  at  six  in  the  morning.  When  the  Te 
?as  read,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  done  with  earth  and  was  praising 
fore  His  throne.  No  words  can  set  forth  the  joy,  the  rapture, 
>,  and  the  reverence  I  felt.  At  eight  I  went  to  hear  Mr.  White- 
st ten  I  went  to  Christ  Church.  When  the  invitation  to  the  Lord's 
,  which  was  to  be  administered  the  next  Sunday,  was  read,  it 

my  very  heart,  and  caused  me  to  weep  bitterly ;  at  the  same 
?as  determined  at  all  events  to  partake  of  it  I  went  to  church 
it  two  in  the  afternoon.  At  five  I  again  heard  Mr.  Whitefield, 
icluded  the  public  worship  of  that  day  at  an  Anabaptist  meet- 
hus,  though  I  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  Friday  before  in  the 
)f  the  devil,  now,  partly  by  hearing  the  Word  and  partly  by 
:,  meditation,  and  abundance  of  private  prayer,  I  spent  the 
:>f  this  day  in  acts  of  most  fervent  devotion."  This  period  of 
was  indeed  what  the  Scriptures  emphatically  call  a  turning. 
9  it  a  merely  outward  turning,  it  was  occasioned  by  the  opera- 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  soul,  and  was  accompanied  by  what 
1  calls  icaXiyytveoia — palingenesis,  or  regeneration,  the  wondrous 
ice  of  being  "  born  from  above." 

nd  indeed  become  "  a  new  man."    The  change  was  as  visible 
private  as  in  his  public  life.    Prayer  became  at  once  the 

of  his  life.  "  As  to  secret  prayer,"  said  he,  "  I  was  for  some 
uost  continually  upon  my  knees.  By  this  means  I  soon  grew 
.  one  knee,  and  went  limping ;  in  a  short  time  my  other  knee 
o  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  walked  at  all.  And  so  earnest 
lat  I  used  by  the  hour  together  to  wrestle  with  all  the  might 
ody  and  soul,  till  I  almost  expected  to  die  on  the  spot."  The 
>o,  became  to  him  in  truth  and  reality  the  Word  of  God.    As 

the  sacred  page  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  God  was  speaking  to 
'The  Bible,"  he  said,  "was  far  more  precious  to  me  than 

and  God  only  knows  how  I  bedewed  it  with  my  tears."    He 

worshipped  the  man  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  his  con- 

"  The  love  I  had  for  Mr.  Whitefield  was  inexpressible.    I 

follow  him  through  the  streets,  and  could  scarcely  refrain 
Bsing  the  very  prints  of  his  feet."    The  Apostle  John  says, 
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"  We  know  that  we  have  passed  from  death  unto  life,  became  m  law 
the  brethren."  This  evidence  of  the  new  life  was  conspicuous  in 
Olivers.  "  As  to  the  people  of  God,  I  dearly  loved  to  be  with  them." 
He  made  most  diligent  use  of  all  the  means  of  grace.  Soon  after  hit 
conversion  he  removed  to  Bradford,  in  Wiltshire,  and  here  is  a  record 
relating  to  that  time  which  is  worth  notice:  "When  I  got  to 
Bradford,  I  soon  found  out  the  place  of  preaching,  and  embraced  tk 
firtt  opportunity  of  heating  the  Word ;  and  so  constant  wis  I  therein 
that  for  two  years  I  believe  I  did  not  omit  a  single  sermon  either  early 
or  late.  I  also  heard  with  deep  attention,  and  in  general  with  man? 
tears."  Alas !  how  changed  is  the  aspect  of  things  among  us  now! 
"  How  is  the  gold  become  dim  1 — how  is  the  most  fine  gold  changed!" 
Yet  with  all  these  evidences  of  sincerity  Thomas  Olivers  did  not  find 
it  easy  to  obtain  admission  into  the  Methodist  Society.  As  I  under- 
stand his  account,  he  was  two  years  before  he  was  even  asked  if  he 
wished  to  unite  with  them  in  Christian  fellowship.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  instructive  little  facts  which  I  have  met  with  in  connection  with 
early  Methodism.  Speaking  of  the  time  while  he  remained  in  Bristol 
he  says :  "  I  wished  to  be  a  member  of  their  Society,  but  knew  not  hot 
to  accomplish  it.  At  last  I  ventured  to  mention  it  to  one  of  Mr. 
Whitefield's  preachers,  but  he  discouraged  it;  and  therefore  I  *** 
obliged  to  give  it  up." 

After  his  removal  to  Bradford  he  says :  "  I  longed  to  be  united  with 
them  in  Christian  fellowship,  but  knew  not  how.     When  the  public 
preaching  was  over  on  a  Sunday  evening,   and  I,   along  with  the 
multitude,  was  shut  out  from  the  Society,  I  used  to  go  into  the  fieU 
at  the  back  part  of  the  preaching-house,  and  listen  while  they  sang 
the  praises  of  God.    I  would  then  weep  bitterly  at  the  thought  that 
God's  people  were  praising  His  name  together,  while  I,  a  poor  wretched 
fugitive,  was  not  permitted  to  be  among  them.    I  would  then  look  opo* 
the  house,  and  think,  <  Under  that  blessed  roof  the  servants  of  God  are* 
now  assembled ;   but  I,  alas !  a  foolish  virgin,  am  shut  out  l'  Aa& 
then  I  would  weep  again,  as  if  my  very  heart  would  burst  within  0*- 
When  they  came  out  I  have  often  followed  at  a  small  distance  those* 
of  them  I  thought  most  in  earnest,  particularly  the  preacher  and  «* 
company,  that  I  might  hear  something  further  concerning  the  wayi  <* 
God."    I  have  transcribed  this  passage  entire,  because  it  shows  thfr 
wide  difference  between  Methodism  in  that  day  and  Methodism  * 
this.     At  that  time  Christian  fellowship  was  regarded  as  a  Ofl4 
precious    privilege,  a  felicity  to  be  coveted  earnestly  and  ta4* 
thankfully.    There  was  then  no  anxiety  about  mere  numbers;  *» 
the  gate  was  narrow,   the    conditions'  of  membership  were  seve*» 
The  Society  could  do  without  you,  but,  if  you  wanted  to  san  jo* 
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alive,  yon  could  not  do  without  fellowship  with  the  Society.  And 
)wship  with  the  Society  was  craved  by  the  awakened  as  the 
tight  from  Bethlehem's  well  was  longed  for  by  David.  This 
tains  how  it  was  possible  to  administer  discipline  and  to  enforce 
rules  of  the  Society  among  the  early  Methodists.  Membership  was 
irded  as  an  exalted  privilege,  and  expulsion  therefrom  as  an  evil 
►e  dreaded.  There  was  a  vigorous  spiritual  life  in  the  Methodist 
crches  then ;  it  was  with  very  real  fervour  that  they  used  to  sing — 

"  Nothing  is  worth  a  thought  beneath, 
But  how  I  may  escape  the  death 

That  never,  never  dies : 
How  make  my  own  election  sure, 
And,  when  I  fail  on  earth,  secure 
A  mansion  in  the  skies/' 

i  we  say  all  this  of  the  Methodist  Churches  of  to-day  ?  Alas ! 
istian  fellowship  is  lightly  regarded  in  too  many  quarters,  and  in 
ie  has  almost  disappeared  from  among  us.  Do  we  pray  and  even 
>  prayer  as  the  early  Methodists  did  ?  Would  it  not  be  better  for 
if  we  were  less  anxious  about  mere  numbers,  and  more,  very 
*h  more,  anxious  about  the  reality  of  God's  work  ?  "  The 
»  is  come  that  judgment  must  begin  at  the  house  of  God."  When 
ength  Olivers  was  asked  if  he  desired  to  join  the  Society,  his 
rt  leaped  for  joy. 

Xid  now  "  see  how  these  Christians  live."  Speaking  of  a  Methodist 
tn  he  had  known  at  Wrexham  before  his  conversion,  he  says : 
followed  him  from  church,  listening  with  great  attention  to  what 
tod  about  religion  between  him  and  others.  At  last  I  got  him  by 
Belf,  and  asked  him  many  questions  concerning  the  way  to  heaven, 
an  we  came  near  his  house,  I  asked,  ( How  do  you  intend  to  spend 
remainder  of  this  Sabbath  ?  '  He  answered,  *  In  reading,  medi- 
an, and  prayer,  and  singin*g  of  hymns  and  psalms.'  When  he  was 
9  a  little  way  from  me,  I  turned  about  to  look  at  him,  and  thought, 
is  is  an  odd  man  indeed !  However,  I  wish  I  was  like  him  ;  bat 
■resent  I  cannot  spend  my  Sabbaths  without  mirth  and  pleasure." 
se  words  were  spoken  in  his  days  of  darkness,  but  when  he  was 
irn  from  above  "  he  found  within  himself  new  powers,  the  offspring 
he  Divine  life  which  he  had  received  by  faith  in  Christ."  What 
t  impossible  to  him  before  became  not  only  possible,  but  even  easy 
agreeable  now.  "  Partly  by  the  public  preaching,  partly  by  the 
ioui  exhortations  I  received  in  the  Society,  and  partly  by  conver- 
on  with  the  people  in  private,  I  received  more  light,  and  my 
science  grew  more  abundantly  tender ;  so  that  in  my  actions  I 
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could  not  do  an  act  of  injustice — no,  not  to  the  value  of  a  pin  ;  or  in 
any  instance  do  to  another  what  I  would  not  he  should  do  to  me." 

His  advancement  in  the  Divine  life  was  consequently  rapid,  and 
after  a  while  he  became  a  local  preacher.  His  zeal  knew  no  bounds, 
and  his  labours  were  varied  and  arduous.    Here  is  a  picture  of  a 

Methodist  Sunday 

in  those  early  days :  "  At  the  time  1  began  to  preach,  my  custom  was 
to  get  all  my  worldly  business  done,  myself  cleaned,  and  all  my 
Sunday's  apparel  put  out  on  Saturday  night,  which  sometimes  I 
could  not  accomplish  before  twelve  o'clock.  Alter  this  I  frequently 
sat  up  till  one  or  two  in  the  morning,  reading,  praying,  and  examining 
myself ;  and  have  often  risen  at  four,  but  never  later  than  five  o'clock, 
and  gone  two  miles  into  the  country,  through  all  weathers,  to  meet  a 
few  poor  people,  from  six  to  seven.  By  eight  I  returned  to  hear 
preaching.  I  have  then  gone  seven  miles  on  foot  to  preach  at  one ; 
then  three  or  four  miles  further  to  preach  at  five  ;  and  after  all  have 
had  five  or  six  miles  more  to  walk  before  I  got  home.  And,  as  in 
everything  I  did  I  put  forth  ail  my  strength,  I  have  often  been  so 
wearied  that  I  could  scarce  get  over  a  stile,  or,  when  I  got  home,  go 
up  into  my  chamber  to  ask  a  blessing  on  the  labours  of  the  day ; 
indeed,  before  I  began  to  preach  I  was  so  earnest  in  all  acts  of  public 
and  private  worship,  that  on  a  Sunday  night  I  was  commonly  more 
wearied  than  on  any  other  night  in  the  week." 

We  see  from  this  extract  that  this  good  man,  and  doubtless  it  was 
so  with  others,  gave  the  very  flower  of  his  strength  to  the  service 
of  God.  Need  we  wonder  that  under  such  conditions  public  worship 
was  a  delight,  and  that  the  power  of  God  rested  upon  them  ?  Nor 
must  we  omit  to  point  out  the  fact  that  the  ranks  of  the  travelling 
preachers  were  supplied  from  among  those  who  had  shown  capacity 
for  work  and  a  passion  for  saving  souls  in  the  Societies  to  which  they 
belonged. 

There  is  one  circumstance  belonging  to  this  period  of  Olivers'  life 
which,  as  it  exhibits  a  fine  trait  of  character,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention.  He  had  suffered  from  a  terrible  attack  of  small-pox,  from 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  with  life,  and  when  recovered  from  it  he 
found  himself  involved,  to  some  extent,  in  debt ;  the  debts  which  he 
had  contracted  during  his  career  of  wickedness  troubled  him  too; 
so  he  determined  to  set  off  to  his  native  place  to  receive  a  small 
fortune  which  his  uncle  had  left  him,  and  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Tudor,  the  gentleman  who  had  brought  him  up. 
He  then  purchased  a  horse  and  galloped  all  about  paying  his  debts ; 
among  other  places  he  rode  to  Whitchurch  to  pay  sixpence,  and  by 
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time  he  had  done,  he  had  not  only  paid  away  the  whole  of  his 

e  fortune,  but  had  sold  his  horse,  bridle,  and  saddle  !  Mr.  Tudor 

so  astonished  at  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  young 

1  that  he  was  exceedingly  puzzled  how  to  account  for  it ;  at  last 

liscovered  the  secret,  as  he  thought :  "  Thou  hast  been  so  wicked 

\  thou  hast  seen  the  devil,  and  that  has  occasioned  so  great  a  change 

bee."    It  is  pleasing  to  have  such  clear  evidence  that  the  early 

hodists  were  not  so  entirely  engrossed  with  spiritual  things  as  to 

look  such  trifling  mundane  affairs  as  that  of   honestly  paying 

r  debts. 

(To  be  continued.) 

♦  ■•'» 


TTERS  TO  THE  YOUNG  ON  MATTERS  OF  SCIENCE. 

By  Rev.  J.  Botes,  M.A. 

Louth,  September  1,  1881. 
"y  Dear  Young  Friends, 

f  HILE  the  Annual  Assembly  was  holding  its  sittings  in  London, 

I  was  privileged  with  witnessing,  among  other  things,  the  opera- 

8  of  the  General  Post  Office,  from  the  collection  of  the  letters  at  the 

*8  to  their  final  dispatch,  inclusive  of  the  hospital  treatment  to 

eh  broken  and  insecurely  fastened  letters  and  packages  are  sub- 

ad/together  with  explanations  and  anecdotes  illustrative  of  the 

«  taken  that  all  letters  may  find  their  proper  owners.    During  that 

ling  the  beautifully  clear  and  marvellously  steady  electric  light 

I  in  the  establishment  did  not  fail  to  attract  a  share  of  attention. 

progress  of  electricity  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  this  wonderful  age. 

Lost  daily  there  come  to  us  accounts  of  new  discoveries,  or  fresh 

lications  of  electricity.     Railways,  omnibuses,  and  even  tricycles 

being  propelled  by  this  mysterious  agent,  and  the  belief  is,  that  in 

Hear  future  it  is  destined  to  supersede  both  steam  and  gas.     We 

even  threatened  with  reformations  in  our  methods  of  cooking,  for 

food  is  being  prepared  by  the  same  life-giving  agent.    Faure's  new 

ndary  battery,  by  which  electric  energy  can  be   stored  up  for  use 

i  the  same  ease  that  we  store  water  in  a  cistern,  opens  the  way  for 

alopments  which  will  probably  surprise  many  of  the  most  expec- 

t.    One  of  the  most  surprising  features  of  the  new  battery  is,  that 

power  can  be  restored  and  used  over  and  over  again,  with  but  a 

til  amount  of  waste.    We  are  told  in  disparagement  of  this  dis- 

Bry  that  the  energy  stored  in  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  coal  equals  a 

Hon  foot  power,  and  is  every  way  equal  to  the  power  stored  in  one 

diese  wonderful  boxes.     That  may  be  perfectly  true,  but  a  million 
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foot  power  really  represents  little  in  the  way  of  available  power.  We 
can  never  utilise  above  one-tenth  of  the  energy  residing  in  coal   The 
new  battery  creates  nothing,  it  is  simply  a  receptacle  which  can  be 
stored  or  filled  with  electricity  by  means  of  a  dynamo  machine,  an« 
which  when   so  filled    may  be  used  when  and  where  expedient 
Surgeons,  for  example,  may  carry  with  them  in  their  visits  an  amon**t 
of  electric  force  which  may  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  them  in  tl*e 
rapid  and  efficient  performance  of  operations.     It  is  doubtless  tl»e 
germ  of  other  important  discoveries. 

A  curious   phenomenon  has  at  certain  times  of  the   year  be^11 
occasionally  witnessed  which  has  puzzled  observers.  As  an  illustration* 
a  short  time  ago,  for  several  days  in  succession,  and  about  threehoir^8 
each  day,  in  Guatemala,  on  looking  towards  the  sun  near  mid-dW^* 
was  seen  large  quantities  of  exceedingly  small  bodies  like  snow-flak  «* 
careering  past  and  vanishing  instantaneously.     Beautiful,  iris-colours 
were  often  observed,  and  people  generally  supposed  they  were  fine  par- 
ticles of  snow  formed  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmosphere.    On     a 
careful  examination,  the  phenomenon  was  found  to  be  botanical.     It 
was  simply  a  migration  of  millions  upon  millions  of  seeds,  which  &i 
that  time  of  the  year,  getting  free  from  their  retaining  ties,  became 
the  sport  of  winds  by  reason  of  fine  filamentous  feathers  attached  to 
them.    The  effect  was  a  very  singular  one,  and  may  illustrate  the  my 
in  which  some  plants  are  transported  to  other  and  distant  homes. 

Another  subject,  which  will  be  sure  sooner  or  later  to  arrest  your 
attention,  and  which  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  always  interesting,  isthafe 
of  the  filtration  of  water.   The  pure  water  of  our  springs,  as  well  as  that 
of  our  water  companies,  depends  largely  on  filtration.  A  filter  is  generally 
supposed  to  purify  water  by  straining  it,  which  is  a  purely  mechanical- 
process.  This,  however,  is  not  all.  We  know  that  sand  is  but  a  collection*— -- 
of  minute  rocks,  and  each  particle  is  incased  in  a  film  of  air.  The 
passing  over  the  surfaces  of  these  small  rocks  presents  its  impurity 
the  action  of  their  air  surfaces,  so  that  the  impurity  is  not  only     ^ 
mechanically  arrested,  but  is  decomposed  and  converted  into  carbonw^^ 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water.     This  action  is  what  chemists  call  thc^  ^ 
oxidation  of  organic  impurity,  and  is  indeed  the  slow  and  imperceptiU^^^ 
process  of  combustion,  just  as  in  *a  more  rapid  and  manifest  way 
piece  of  coal  or  wood  is  burnt  in  a  furnace  or  fire-grate.     Theobeerra- 
tions  and  experiments  made  confirm  the  opinion  that  slow  filtration 
through  beds  of  sand,  shells,  gravel,  charcoal,  pumice  stone,  spongy 
iron,  clay,  &c,  will  have  the  impurity  not  only  arrested,  but  larger/ 
decomposed  and  eliminated  by  the  surrounding  atmosphere.    If  tb* 
filtration  be  too  rapid  much  of  the  impurity  will  be  left  unoonsuffld, 
and  may  ultimately  be  a  source  of  disease  instead  of  health. 
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artificial  culture  of  sponges  is  becoming  common  on  the 
n  coasts.  Professor  Baird  gives  some  interesting  details  re- 
their  production.  The  process  is  very  simple,  and  consists  in 
X  good  living  marketable  sponges  during  the  spring,  dividing 
bo  numerous  small  pieces,  and  fastening  them  to  stakes,  which 
driven  into  the  sea  bottom.  These  fragments  begin  to  grow  at 
id  in  about  three  years  become  perfect  sponges.  In  this  way 
1  sponges  can  be  raised  at  a  merely  nominal  cost, 
apanese,  with  their  wonderful  ingenuity,  are  producing  paper 
i  superseding  leather  for  belts  and  other  purposes  where 
and  flexibility  are  both  required.  The  impulse  given  of  late 
the  mind-power  of  Japan  gives  promise  of  a  great  future, 
oind-power  of  the  world  has  long  lain  in  bondage,  but  is  now 
I  its  rightful  position,  and  my  prayer  is  that  the  youthful 
of  our  Magazine  may  take  a  prominent  part  in  this  onward 
int. 

SUMMER. 

dER  is  as  old  a  fact  as  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  it  is  as  old  a 
ic  as  it  is  a  fact.  But  it  is  new  every  year,  and  it  brings  its 
ions  and  suggestions,  its  praise,  its  joy,  its  happy  teaching,  as 
;s  its  sunshine,  calm,  and  flowers.  Man  was  created  in 
.  All  nature  was  in  its  maturity  and  most  radiant  attire, 
an  came  forth  to  take  the  headship  which  he  lost  so  soon.  So 
truth,  the  birthtime  of  the  world,  and  if  it  saddens  the  spirit 
at  to  look  abroad  on  the  grand  inheritance  which  we  have  for- 
'e  may  be  consoled  by  thinking  how  rich  is  the  portion  that 
d  us  still  and  how  safe  the  inheritance  is  in  the  hands  of  Him 
be  second  Adam,  the  new  and  eternal  Lord  (of  the  earth) 
iven. 

i  it  possible  to  say  something  new  about  this  gladsome 
f  the  year ;  but  you  know  a  scribe  well  instructed  deals  in 
s  old  as  well  as  in  treasures  new.  And  as  I  wish  to  be 
id  faithful,  I  will  begin  with  something  old,  and  link  on  to  it 
nights  that  may  be  partly  new. 

you  walk  the  forest,  field,  park,  or  garden,  and  inhale  the 
e  and  drink  in  with  eye  and  ear  the  music  and  beauty  which 
'  All  the  world,  can  you  shut  out  from  your  thoughts  the 
1  Giver  of  all  delight,  the  God  whose  work  it  is  in  all  its 
I  glory  and  goodness  that  affords  you  each  pure  and  sacred 

"  The  rolling  year  is  full  of  Thee — in  summer 
Thy  beauty  walks,  Thy  tenderness  and  love." 
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You  cannot  fail,  you  cannot  cease  to  think  of  Him,  nor  can  you  fed 
towards  One  so  great  and  kind,  except  with  reverence  and  godly  fear, 
and  filial  love.  And  you  will  not,  if  you  are  really  His  dear  children, 
cease  to  reverence  or  love  the  Being  who  came,  and  died,  and  lives,  and 
prays  that  your  heart  might  be  in  peacful  harmony  with  all  this 
beauty  and  this  wondrous  power.  But  it  will  serve  to  heighten  your 
grateful  joy,  if  I  tell  you  some  other  thoughts  that  press  like  warm  and 
perfumed  air  on  my  own  thankful  heart  just  now. 

These  thoughts  are  mainly  two :  I  think  of  that  which  summer 
typifies,  and  of  that  which  summer  proves  for  the  Christian  mind. 

First :  What  summer  proves. 

It  is  that  "  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that  lore 
God."  All  things — good  or  bad — all  things  work  for  good.  TYhen 
first  you  realise  the  blessed  peace  of  summer  and  bask  in  its  sunshine 
or  rest  in  umbrageous  shades,  and  yield  your  soul  to  its  soothing 
melodies,  you  will  be  apt  to  derive  part  of  your  pleasure  from  con- 
trasting all  around  you  with  the  dead,  dark  winter  and  the  chilly  springt 
and  to  thank  God  that  the  evil  days  are  past  Now  I  want  yon  to 
think  that  the  summer  is  not  a  contrast  and  a  deliverance,  but  the 
natural  outcome  and  result  of  winter  deadness,  cold  and  gloom. 
When  nest  you  see  the  sky  beclouded  and  the  earth  frost-bound,  or 
listen  to  the  shrill  wind  among  the  leafless  tress,  I  want  you  to  feel  that 
it  is  all  summer  in  the  making.  You  admire  beautiful  clothes,  I  ant 
sure,  but  if  you  were  to  go  into  the  factories  where  those  clothes  n» 
made,  you  would  see  toil  in  painful  forms,  and  dirt  and  apparent  dis- 
order, and  you  would  wonder  how  such  beautiful  fabrics  and  cokmn 
could  come  from  so  much  that  was  unpleasant.  Yet  without  all  this 
offence  to  sight,  and  hearing,  and  smell,  you  would  have  no  pretty  ap- 
parel. And  so  it  is  with  nature.  In  winter  and  spring  her  great 
factories  are  in  full  work ;  her  spinning-mules  and  looms,  her  dye-tats 
and  her  finishing  tools  are  all  moving  in  an  endless  round,  so  that 
when  June  comes  to  dress  herself  in  the  best  and  brightest  of  the 
fashion,  she  may  find  plenty,  and  variety,  and  beauty,  and  suitableness 
and  taste.  The  rich  colours  of  flowers,  woods,  and  sky,  which  art 
lavished  around  you,  beneath  you,  above  you  now,  were  mixed  within 
the  murky  clouds  of  many  a  dull  December-day,  under  the  pale  cloak 
of  January  snow  and  rains  of  February,  and  were  dried  with  the  March 
east  winds,  and  washed  out  in  April  showers,  and  fixed  by  the  rege- 
lated heat  of  May.  When  winter  comes  round  again,  look  on  it  with 
cheerful  hope,  and  sing  in  your  inmost  heart  the  song  of  the 
coming  summer.  So  also  in  the  world's  experience.  Trials  mnst 
and  will  befall,  or  there  can  be  no  peace,  no  sanctification,  no  exult- 
ing joy,  no  blest  fruition.    When  all  is  dark  and  cold,  bethink  yon 
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that  God  is  making  another  summertide  for  your  tired  and  wearied 
bouL    If  the  tree  were  not  stripped  its  foliage  would  he  poor  and  dull, 
and  the  tree  itself  could  never  grow.    If  flowers  age  and  die,  it  is  that 
more  and  more  lovely  flowers  may  arise  from  the  dust.     Storms  purge 
the  air,  and  make  it  sweet  as  well  as  vitalising  to  man  and  beast.  Snow 
shields  the  germ  from  the  searching  frost.    Frost  kills  the  vermin, 
which  otherwise  would  make  summer  an  unbearable  nuisance.    Rains 
store  up  sustenance  for  grass  and  tree  and  summer  flower — all  things 
*nd  all  changes  are  but  steps  in  the  manufacture  of  that  gleaming 
robe  in  which  nature  meets  you  to-day.     All  things  and  all  changes 
will  result  for  you  in  a  summer-like  strength  and  peace  and  gladness. 
And  now  I  will  speak  of,  secondly :  What  summer  typifies. 
In  vain  you  look  for  the  fruit,  and  the  vintage  and  the  golden  harvest, 
ft*  feast  of  ingathering  foreshadows  the  resurrection  of  the  just,  and 
the  glorious  rewards  of  suffering  and  services  described  by  Paul,  in 
t»*  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  But  has  the  summer  no  augury 
'or  the  future,  as  well  as  solace  and  rest  for  the  present  ?  Is  it  not,  too, 
*  type  of  a  stage  in  our  spiritual  history,  a  rest  in  our  pilgrimage  to 
faUest  glory  ?    Most  certainly  it  is.    It  speaks  to  us  of  rest  rather 
«*a  reward,  of  enjoyment  rather  than  of  triumph,  of  waiting  rather 
**J*U  of  receiving.     It  typifies  the  state  set  forth  in  these  joyously  sig- 
nificant words,  "Absent  from  the  body,  present  with  the  Lord." 
"hen  earthly  strife  is  ended  and  earthly  cares  are  left  behind,  when 
*"  that  is  gloomy  is  past,  to  return  no  more,  like  clouds  after  the  rain, 
Waiting  for  the  adoption,  to  wit,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  when  the 
i°y  of  harvest  will  truly  begin.    The  rest  will  be  complete,  the  delight 
*ul  be  unmixed,  the  brightness  will  be  that  of  the  morning  without 
^UcU.    And  even  on  earth  a  lively  faith  may  realise  in  advance  this 
Pace  which  passeth  all  understanding.    When  storms  of  doubt  and 
Co&flict   have  firmly  fixed  the  roots  of  godliness  in  the  buffeted 
801*1>  when  the  fire  has  passed  upon  the  precious  gold  of  faith,  when 
n°t  the  garments  (that  is  by  and  bye),  but  the  feet  of  him  that  is 
**shed  in  the  water  of  regeneration,  have  been  newly  washed  by  the 
**ter  of  the  Word,  there  settles  on  the  soul  the  full  light  of  a  present 
****&,  and  a  summer-like,  holy  calm.   So  lift  up  your  hearts  and  gaze 
•found  on  the  fairy  scenes  around  you,  and  lift  up  your  hearts  in 
fe&Dquil  communion  and  quiet  hope  full  of  assurance,  and  looking 
k°m  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,  your  soul  shall  sweetly  sing,  «*  My 
father  made  them  all." 

John  Hibst. 
BarruUy. 
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fTTEEBE  is  before   us  a  bulky  book,  strongly  bound,  containing 
J-     eight  illustrations,  743  pages,  and  a  variety  of  contents  from 
many   minds  : — The    Wesley    Memorial   Volume ;    or,    Wesley  and  1k 
Methodist  Movement,  judged  by  nearly  One  Hundred  and  Fifty  WrUm, 
Living  or  Dead.      Edited  by  Rev.  J.  0.  A.  Clabx,  D.D.,  LL.D.  (New 
York :  Phillips  &  Hunt ;  and  London,  119,  Salisbury-square,  Fleet- 
street).     As  the  title  indicates,  the  ground  occupied  is  very  extensive, 
but  unity  of  plan  is  maintained.    We  have  never  seen  a  book  on 
Methodism  equal  to  it  for  information  and  ability  of  writers.  Startling 
figures  are  given  in  the  grand  total  of  Methodists  :  Itinerant  ministers, 
81,242;  local  preachers,  85,460;  lay  members,   4,688,093.    Note: 
Total  Methodist  population  (estimated),  23,440,465  (p.  723).  As  the 
Methodist  (Ecumenical  Conference  will  commence  in  a  few  days, 
nothing  could  be  more  opportune  than  the  following  words :   "  And 
is  it  too  much  to   hope,  as  an  immediate,  or  ultimate,  consequence 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Council,  that  Methodist  doctrine  will  be  so 
formulated  that  the  Methodist  standards,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
standards,  shall  be  uniform  among  all  the  people  called  Methodists? 
Is  it  too  much  to  expect,  as  another  result  of  the  Assembly,  that  all 
Methodists  thenceforth,  out  of  one  and  the  same  hymn-book,  shall 
sing  the  songs  which  give  the  most  faithful  and  harmonious  expression 
to  Methodist  doctrine  and  to  Methodist  experience  ?     Is  it  too  much 
to  hope  that  the  various  Methodists  shall  be  so  one  in  doctrine,  in 
usages,  in  polity,  in  spirit,  and  in  aim,  that  transfers  may  be  as 
natural  and  easy  from  one  separate  Methodist  body  to  another,  as  from 
one  Annual  Conference  to  another  of  the  same. body  ?     Is  it  too  much 
to  expect  that  even  different  organisms,  whenever  it  can  be  con- 
veniently done,  shall  unite  in  all  their  foreign  mission  work  ?    Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  all  the  different  Methodisms,  however  separated 
by  geographical  boundaries,  by  mountain  barriers,  or  by  intervening 
oceans,  shall  be  so  one  in  Christ  Jesus  the  Lord,  that  in  Him,  the 
whole  body  fitly  joined  together  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of 
every  part,  may  make  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself 
in  love  ?    May  it  not  be  devoutly  wished  that  greater  heed  will  be 
given  to  the  almost  dying  words  of  Wesley  to  Ezekiel  Cooper :   *  Lose 
no  opportunity  of  declaring  to  all  men  that  the  Methodists  are  one 
people  in  all  the  world,  and  that  it  is  their  full  determination  so  to 
continue — 

"  Though  mountains  rise  and  oceans  roll 
To  sever  them  in  vain  '  " 

(pp.   742-48).    Among  the  many  articles,   the  one  on  Wesley  and 
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TVhitefield  is  from  the  pen  of  Bey.  Joseph  Kirsop  (pp.  850-60).  We 
nay  add  that  the  price  of  the  volume  is  15s.,  to  ministers  12s.  6d. 

Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Pastoral  Letters.  By  Benjamin  Geeooby, 
President  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Conference,  1879  (London: 
Wesleyan  Conference  Office).  Mr.  Gregory  is  too  well  known  to  need 
an  introduction  to  our  readers.  He  is  a  thinker,  and  he  expresses  his 
thoughts  with  clearness  and  point.  He  accepts  nothing  without 
examination ;  hence  his  observations  are  sensible  and  weighty.  In 
the  sermon  bearing  the  title,  "Will  Faith  survive  on  the  Earth  until 
the  Second  Advent  ?"  he  remarks :  "  Our  Lord  does  not  ask  will  He 
find  civilisation  on  the  earth,  though  He  does  not  despise  that  when 
it  is  real ;  because  where  faith  is,  civilisation  is  not  far  oft  Faith  has 
proved  itself  to  be  the  most  effective,  indeed,  the  only  certainly  and 
permanently  effective  agent  in  civilisation ;  and  all  civilisation  detached 
from  faith  soon  proves  itself  rootless  and  rotten.  Nor  does  Christ  ask 
will  He  find  the  unbroken  succession  of  regularly  consecrated  bishops, 
though  this  is  what  He  must  have  been  most  solicitous  about,  if  the 
High  Church  theory  were  His.  If  He  find  faith  on  the  earth,  He  will 
assuredly  find  His  Church,  that  is,  a  holy  fellowship  of  *  His  own  elect, 
who  cry  day  and  night  unto  Him.'  But  any  organisation,  institution, 
association,  or  succession  whatsoever,  calling  itself  'the  Church,' 
without  faith  is  worthless,  a  thing  to  be  swept  away  into  the  final  con- 
flagration along  with  all  other  '  beggarly  elements '  of  this  world.  A 
Church  is  only  worthy  of  the  name  as  it  subserves  the  '  furtherance  and 
joy  of  faith.'  The  only  Church  He  will  recognise  are  '  His  own  elect,' 
and  who  they  are  He  Himself  tells  us — the  people  of  earnest  and  con- 
tinuous prayer,  '  who  cry  day  and  night  unto  Him ' "  (pp.  169-70). 

*We  have  on  our  table  several  valuable  books  sent  for  review,  which 
will  be  noticed  next  month. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

IV  WHICH  NOBTHHAVEN  18  THREATENED  DT  AN  OLD  EXEXY. 


"  Sweet  seraph!  mire  thou  art  not  dead, 
Thou  gracest  still  this  earthly  sphere  ; 
An  influence  still  is  round  me  shed 
Like  thine,  and  yet  thou  art  not  here."  W.  G.  Clabx. 

IT  was  at  the  end  of  March  when  Ivy  was  admitted  into  the  workhouse  infirmary  ; 
it  was  the  middle  of  June  before  she  was  able  to  leave  the  room  in  which  she 
yi^A  lain  so  long.  She  would  doubtless  have  recovered  much  sooner  but  for  a 
(IflUQgexuus  relapse. 
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As  soon  as  she  recovered  consciousness  she  wanted  to  know  where  she  wis,  fc^** 
she  got  there,  and  what  had  become  of  her  little  brother. 

''Now,  Ivy/'  said  the  doctor  kindly,  "  you  are  very  weak  and  ill  at  present, 
one  question  at  a  time  is  quite  enough ;  so  I  will  answer  your  first  question  to 
and  the  second  to-morrow,  and  so  on." 

Ivy  begged  very  hard  to  be  told  everything  at  once,  but  the  doctor  was  firm, 
60  she  had  to  be  content. 

On  the  third  morning,  however,  she  rather  perplexed  the  doctor  by  saying  to 
"  Now,  I  shall  see  Ned  to-day,  shan't  I  ?  " 

"  No,  Ivy,  not  to-day,"  he  said,  kindly. 

"  And  why  not  to-day  ?  "  she  asked,  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to  imply  that 
would  be  put  off  no  longer. 

"Your  brother  has  been  very  ill,  Ivy,  and  you  cannot  see  him  to-day.*1 

"  But  he  is  better  now,  isn't  he  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  Ivy,  he  is  better,  but  I  cannot  allow  you  to  excite  yourself,  so  keepq 
and  get  better  quickly,"  and  the  doctor  hurriedly  left  the  room. 

But  when  he  came  back  later  on  in  the  day  she  said  to  him — 

"  Doctor,  you  looked  strange  when  you  said  that  Ned  was  better ;  what  did 
mean?" 

"  I  thought  you  were  not  going  to  excite  yourself  for  the  rest  of  the  day,v  *  Jit 
said,  evasively. 

44 1  shall  excite  myself  while  you  keep  me  away  from  Ned,"  sho  said.   "  If  you 
will  only  let  me  have  him  with  me  I  shall  get  better  ever  so  much  sooner. w 

•'  But  you  cannot  have  him  with  you  to-day,  Ivy." 

44  Cannot,"  she  said,  with  a  strange  look  in  her  eyes.  "  And  why  not  t  He  A»f 
been  with  me  while  I  have  been  ill,  has  he  not  ?  " 

44  Yes,  Ivy,  when  you  were  delirious  his  presence  seemed  to  soothe  you." 

"  And  his  presence  will  soothe  me  now,"  she  said. 

For  a  few  moments  the  doctor  stood  silent,  with  a  pained,  anxious  look  upon 
his  face.  Did  Ivy  guess  at  the  truth  ?  If  so,  she  gave  no  hint  of  such  a  thing.  At 
length  the  doctor  said — 

44 1  am  sorry  to  see  you  exciting  yourself,  Ivy,  so  perhaps  I  had  better  tell  yoa 
everything,"  and  sitting  by  the  bedside  he  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  gently  told 
her  alL  How  little  Ned  grew  weaker  day  by  day,  how  content  he  was  while  ike 
was  near  him ;  how  his  face  would  brighten  when  he  heard  her  voice,  and  how  one 
night  he  fell  asleep  with  a  happy  smile  upon  his  face,  and  awoke  no  more. 

44  And  so,  Ivy,  we  have  laid  him  by  the  side  of  your  mother  and  his  in  the  old 
churchyard,  where  the  grass  is  always  green,  and  the  birds  sing  blithely  all  the 
day  long." 

Ivy  listened  like  one  in  a  dream  until  the  doctor  had  finished,  then,  starting  up, 
with  a  wild  light  in  her  eyes,  she  exclaimed, "  And  do  you  tell  me  that  my  darting 
is  dead  ?  " 

1 4  No,  not  dead,  Ivy,  but  living  a  better  life  with  your  father  and  mother  in 
heaven." 

She  did  not  speak  again  that  day,  nor  for  many  days  after.  For  a  fortnight  her 
life  trembled  in  the  balance,  and  no  one  knew  which  way  the  scale  would  tan. 
But  she  had  youth  on  her  side  and  a  good  constitution,  and  though  she  retched 
the  river's  brink,  she  did  not  crow.  Slowly  the  tide  that  had  ebbed  out  so  to 
came  back  again,  and  by  the  middle  of  June  she  was  pronounced  out  of  danger. 

People  who  had  known  her  when  ruddy  health  mantled  her  cheek  hardly  recog- 
nised her  now,  she  had  grown  so  tall  during  her  illnesf,  and  was  so  pale  and  thin. 
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was  a  grace  in  her  movements  that  no  one  had  ever  noticed  before.  The 
pression  had  passed  a. way  from  her  face,  and  in  its  place  there  was  a  look 
md  patient  resignation,  that  told  of  a  heart  at  peace  with  God.  Among 
gs  of  the  workhouse  she  walked,  as  soon  as  she  was  strong  enough,  like  a 
r  of  light,  and  while  they  looked  upon  her  face  it  seemed  to  them  the  face 
pel. 

Ae  no  effort  and  expressed  no  wish  to  go  back  to  the  cottage.    She  knew 
old  never  be  the  same  to  her  again.    The  old  life  was  over  and  past  for 
the  new  had  commenced  in  solemn  earnest,  though  she  could  not  see  the 
re  her  yet. 

cool  of  the  evening  the  doctor  allowed  her  after  awhile  to  wander  out  on 
,  for  the  weather  had  become  intensely  hot,  and  the  sun  was  almost  un- 
during  the  day.  Listening  to  the  dreamy  murmur  of  the  waves,  she  would 
ill  the  past  and  wonder  what  her  future  would  be. 
is  alone  in  the  world  now ;  no  one  to  care  for  her,  and  no  one  to  care  for. 
d  was  an  outcast  and  a  wanderer — how  her  heart  still  ached  for  him — and 
Tack  had  not  yet  returned  from  his  holiday,  though  she  had  heard  inci- 
that  he  was  expected  back  soon. 

ill  be  as  strong  as  ever  in  a  few  days,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and  I  really 
ide  upon  some  course  of  action  for  the  future,  but  I  don't  think  I  can  go 
he  old  life  again." 

ew  the  cottaga  was  still  empty,  and  remained  just  as  it  was  when  she  left 
e  villagers  were  so  indignant  at  Jeremiah's  treatment  of  Ivy  that  no  one 
ke  it. 

night  later  she  was  still  undecided,  and  was  sitting  on  the  clifEs  one  even- 
lering  what  she  should  do.  A  hundred  feet  below  the  wavelets  broke 
along  the  shore,  and  echoed  up  the  silent  oaves.  Far  out  in  the  west  the 
a  huge  ball  of  fire,  was  sinking  down  behind  the  sea,  and  as  Ivy  gazed 
caught  the  glory  of  the  sunset  sky,  and  was  transfigured  with  its  light. 
Dohester,  who  was  passing  at  the  time,  gazed  at  her  for  a  moment  and 
1  who  she  was. 

i  only  returned  on  the  previous  evening,  and  had  heard  with  grief  and  in. 
l  of  her  sufferings  and  loss,  and  was  now  on  his  way  to  the  workhouse  to 
lis  sympathy  and  offer  help  if  she  needed  it. 

artled  at  the  sound  of  his  footsteps,  rose  to  her  feet,  and  looked  him  full 
oe,  but  he  turned  away  his  head  and  walked  on. 

ou  not  know  me,  Captain  Jack  ?  "  she  said,  for  she  knew  that  she  had 
hanged. 

w  you,"  he  stammered,  stopping  suddenly,  and  looking  at  her.  "  Wha*, 
ill,  I  did  not  recognise  you  for  the  moment,  for  you  have  altered  greatly." 
I  suppose  so,"  she  answered,  with  a  smile  that  had  just  a  shade  of  sad- 
#. 

I  thought  I  could  not  be  mistaken  when  you  spoke,"  he  said ;  "  the  voice 
s  voice,  though  the  hands  are  the  hands  of  Esau." 

%  Captain  Jack,"  said  Ivy,  with  a  smile,  "  I  did  not  know  that  you  were 
kbit  of  quoting  Scripture." 

"  he  said,  in  a  questioning  tone  ;  "  but  I  have  read  a  good  bit  of  the  Bible 
My  uncle  in  London  always  had  reading  and  prayers  morning  and  evening . 
bit  indifferent  for  the  first  few  days,  but  after  awhile  I  got  wonderfully 
I  in  the  good  old  Book,  and  latterly  I've  been  reading  it  for  myself." 
i  glad  to  hear  it,"     id  Ivy. 
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"  I've  been  bat  a  *  wastrell/  "  he  answered ;  "  bat  it's  never  too  late  to  mend, 
they  say." 

Iyy  did  not  know  what  reply  to  make  to  this,  so  she  remained  sQent. 

"  Suppose  we  sit  awhile  on  the  bench  yonder/'  said  Jack ;  "  the  breeze  is  fresh 
here  on  the  cliffs,  and  isn't  the  sunset  glorious  !  " 

u  And  the  sea  !  "  she  answered. 

"  A  sea  of  glass  mingled  with  fire/'  he  said  slowly,  as  if  speaking-  to  himself. 

Ivy  looked  up  suddenly,  and  saw  a  light  in  his  eyes  and  a  glory  upon  his  face 
such  as  she  had  never  seen  before. 

"  I  think,  Captain  Jack,"  she  said,  "  that  you  have  changed  as  much  as  me." 

"  I  needed  a  change,"  he  replied ;  "  bat  I  have  been  very  grieved,  and  indignant 
too,  in  hearing  of  what  you  have  suffered,  Ivy." 

"  It  cannot  be  helped  now/'  she  said,  the  tears  starting  in  her  eyes ;  "  and  my 
little  Ned  is  not  lost,  he  is  only  gone  before,  and  I  shall  find  him  again  bv  and 
by." 

"  Yes,  that  is  true,  Ivy/'  said  Jack  ;  "  we  sorrow  not  as  those  without  hope.** 

Ivy  looked  up  again  in  astonishment ;  it  seemed  so  strange  to  hear  Captain  Jack 
talking  in  that  way. 

"  He  would  always  have  been  a  cripple  had  he  lived,  so  the  doctor  told  me,"  she 
said  at  length ;  "  and  though  it's  hard  it's  doubtless  for  the  best." 

"  Yes,  no  doubt,"  he  said  ;  "  *  all  things  work  together  for  good,'  yon  know. 
But  what  are  your  plans  for  the  future  ?  Will  you  go  back  to  the  cottage  again,  for 
I  find  it's  empty  still  ?  " 

44 1  do  not  know  what  I  shall  do  yet/'  said  Ivy,  "  but  I  don't  think  I  can  ever  go 
biok  again,  it  would  be  too  painful.  The  memories  that  everything  about  the 
place  would  wake  would  be  more  than  I  could  bear." 

"  And  yet  you  must  do  something,"  he  said. 

((  Yes,  I  know  that,  and  I  shall  find  out  what  soon  ;  the  .Lord  will  lead  me." 
Then  silence  fell  between  them  for  awhile.    At  length  Ivy  looked  up  **»d  said— 
44  T  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  holiday,  Captain  Jack  ?" 

"  Very  much,  ivy  I  have  seen  a  great  many  things,  and  I  have  learnt  a  great 
many  things,  some  of  which  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget." 

"  And  you  found  that  things  had  gone  on  all  right  while  yon  have  been  awav,  I 
hope  ?"  she  said. 

"  Yes,  I  have  not  much  to  complain  of  in  that  direction,"  he  answered  slowly; 
••  mid  yet  I  am  afraid  there  is  trouble  in  store  for  Northhaven." 

"In  which  way  ?  "  she  asked,  quickly. 

14  Well,  Ivy,"  he  answered,  "  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  an  alarmist,  but  this 
<*>ntinued  hot  weather  is  exciting  my  worst  fears.     Shut  in  by  high  hills  on  three 

sides  Northhaven  feels  like  an  oven,  and  smells  like well,  I  won't  say ;  bat  I 

was  glad  to  get  out  here  on  the  cliffs  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  sickness  in  the  village  already,  and  those  who  have  died  been  buried 

at  once.  There  are  whispers  about  *  black  fever/  if  anybody  knows  what  that  is. 
The  doctors,  however,  are  silent  as  to  what  the  epidemic  is,  but  it  is  evidently 
spreading,  and  I  much  fear  it  is  our  old  enemy,  cholera.  " 

44  You  don't  say  so  !  "  said  Ivy,  looking  startled. 

44  That  is  my  opinion,"  said  Jack,  "  and  if  so,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Though 
Northhaven  has  been  visited  again  and  again  by  cholera  we  have  failed  to  profit  by 
its  teachings.  The  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  village  (or  town,  for  there  an  two 
thousand  people  huddled  together  in  it)  are  simply  disgraceful ;  at  the  back  of 
nearly  every  house  there  is  an  ashpit,  reeking  with  fish-heads,  decaying  vegeta- 
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taon,  and  nearly  every  conceivable  kind  of  filth  ;  and  if  we  will  persist  in  living 
amongst  so  much  filth  we  most  expect  the  consequences." 

"It's  many  years  since  the  last  visit  of  the  plague,  is  it  not  ?  "   said  Ivy. 

"  Not  so  many,  sixteen  or  seventeen  ;  I  remember  it  well  "We  provisioned  onr 
biggest  boat,  and  lived  at  sea  for  nearly  three  months.1* 

"  Well,  I  hope  your  fears  will  not  be  realised/'  said  Ivy. 

"I  hope  so  too,"  was  the  reply.  "  But  don't  be  surprised  if  you  hear  there  is  a 
panic  in  Northhaven  to-morrow.  I  know  the  people  are  fearing  already,  but  let  t 
once  go  forth  that  cholera  is  in  our  midst,  and  such  scenes  will  be  witnessed  as  no 
man  will  desire  to  see  twice.  The  last  time  the  cholera  visited  us  people  actually 
left  their  friends  to  die  alone,  and  came  out  on  the  hills  to  live,  and  slept  under 
hedges  or  in  hollows  of  the  cliffs." 

"  It's  dreadful  to  think  of,"  said  Ivy. 

"  The  people  were  so  alarmed  then,  so  I  have  heard  my  father  say,  that  they 
seemed  beside  themselves,"  went  on  Captain  Jack  ;  "  all  they  seemed  to  care  about 
was  their  own  safety.  Dead  bodies  lay  in  houses  for  days  and  days  unburied.  In 
fact,  men  could  not  be  got  to  dig  graves  fast  enough." 

"  Oh,  I  do  hope  such  a  state  of  things  will  not  be  realised  again,"  said  Ivy, 
wringing  her  hands.  "  Let  us  pray  that  God  will  avert  such  a  calamity." 

*' It  is  well  enough  to  pray,"  said  Captain  Jack  ;  "but  if  our  local  board  had 
the  town  instead  of  squabbling  over  little  matters  that  are  of  no  interest  to 

ybody,  it  would  have  been  more  to  the  point*  However,  we  must  hope  for  the 
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"  Yet,"  said  Ivy,  "  we  must  hope  and  pray.     But  I  must  return  now.     Good- 
night, Captain  Jack." 

**  Good  night,  Ivy ;  I  will  be  seeing  you  again  soon." 

4  *  Thank  you,"  she  said,  innocently  ;  "  I  am  always  glad  to  see  you,  for  you  seem 
the  only  friend  I  have  now." 

"  I  hope  yon  will  always  look  upon  me  as  your  friend,"  he  said.*  '*  And  somehow 
I  can  hardly  help  blaming  myself  for  being  away  so  long,  for  I  think,  perhaps, 
had  I  been  at  home,  you  would  not  be  in  the  position  you  now  are." 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "  God  only  knows.  I  don't  just  understand  myself 
how  it  all  happened,  but  it  will  all  come  right  in  the  end,  I  doubt  not." 

'*  Liet  us  hope  so,"  he  said,  "  let  us  hope  so ;  "  and  his  eyes  went  wandering  out 
over  the  fl^Hing  sea  that  lay  moaning  at  their  feet  as  if  in  pain.  Ivy  looked  at 
him  for  a  moment,  then  with  a  soft  "  Good-night,  again,"  she  tripped  away  in  the 
gloaming,  and  was  soon  lost  to  his  sight. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IN  WHICH   MBS.    SPILWICX  TAKES  FRIGHT,    AND  LEAVE8. 

"  Angels  of  Life  and  Death  alike  are  His ; 

Without  His  leave  they  pass  no  threshold  o'er ; 
Who  then  would  wish  or  dare,  believing  this, 
Against  His  messengers  to  shut  the  door  ?  " 


LOYGFELLOW. 


I 


VT  did  not  sleep  much  that  night.    Hour  after  hour  she  lay  tossing  upon  her 

pillow  pondering  over  what  she  had  heard.    The  fears  that  Captain  Jack  had 

aed  were  of  the  most  alarming  character,  and  if  the  dreaded  plague  should 

visit  Northhaven  she  trembled  at  the  consequences. 

Uot  that  she  had  any  fear  for  herself,  and  being  alone  in  the  world  she  had  no 
for  her  family  or  relations.    All  her  concern  therefore  was  for  the  people 
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around  her.  If  the  worst  should  come  to  the  worst,  she  felt  that  she  would  not  be 
panic-stricken.  The  plague  might  bereave  others,  but  it  could  not  bereare  her. 
Her  little  Ned  was  now  beyond  the  reach  of  plagues  and  beyond  the  reach  of  pain, 
and  "Poor  Fred,"  as  she  always  called  him  now,  was  miles  away,  she  had  no 
doubt.  She  had  only  herself  to  think  about,  and  life  to  her  just  now  was  not  ao 
sweet  that  she  was  afraid  to  lose  it.  On  the  whole,  she  thought  she  would  be  glad 
to  go,  and  wondered  why  God  did  not  let  her  and  her  little  brother  cross  the 
stream  together.  It  would  have  been  so  nice  to  have  waked  up  in  heaven  together, 
and  to  have  gone  hand  in  hand  into  the  presence  of  their  parents  and  their  God. 

"  I  wonder  if  he  was  disappointed  when  he  found  I  was  not  with  him?"  ahe 
thought.  "  But  he  could  not  have  suffered  as  I  suffered  when  I  found  myself 
alone  and  my  darling  gone  from  me.  Oh,  no !  for  he  would  hare  father  and 
mother,  and  wouldn't  they  be  pleased  to  see  him  ! — and  then  there's  no  sorrow  in 
heaven."  And  she  sighed  a  little,  and  began  to  wonder  again  why  God  had  spared 
her,  and  what  work  there  was  in  the  world  for  her  to  do. 

After  awhile  she  began  to  think  of  Jack  Winchester,  and  the  change  that  had 
come  over  him  since  he  went  away.  He  had  always  been'  generous  and  brare 
£inoe  she  could  remember  him ;  but  he  had  not  always  been  gentle  and  thought- 
ful as  now.      Not  so  very  long  ago    she   had    heard  people  speak  of  him  ai 

-•"reckless"   and   " insolent."     She  knew  that  in  times  past  he  had  not  been 
particular  about  the  company  he  kept ;  that  he  had  been  fond  of  his  glass,  and 

^quarrelsome  when  he  had  taken  a  little  too  much ;  and  she  wondered  what  had 
worked  the  change  in  him.  She  did  not  know  the  impression  her  father's  death, 
had  made  upon  him,  nor  how  her  own  patient  life  had  deepened  that  impression, 
nor  did  she  know  how  he  had  seen  in  her  brother  Fred  as  in  a  glass  the  rente— 

■  tion  of  his  own  folly,  and  that  twelve  months  of  quiet  study  and  reading 

K  strengthened  his  character  in  a  wonderful  degree.    And  to  complete  the  workl 
^had  lived  for  two  months  in  a  Christian  household  where  the  Bible  was  read, 
prayer  made  morning  and  evening.     He  scarcely  knew  anything  about  the  Bft 
until  he  went  to  London,  and  religion  was  a  subject  he  had  never  troubled  bin 
self  about.    Hence  the  teaching*  of  tho  old  Book  came  upon  him  with  all 
freshness  of  an  inspiration  and  compelled  his  attention  almost  in  spite  of 
and  so  interested  did  he  become  that  he  began  at  length  to  read  the  Bible  in 
secrecy  of  his  own  room,  and  to  treasure  its  teachings  in  his  heart. 

His  uncle  never  said  anything  to  him  about  the  matter.     Had  he  done  so  h 
might  have  resented  it,  and  in  all  probability  would  have  done  so ;  but  he  allow* 
the  good  seed  of  the  Gospel  to  do  its  own  work ;  and  he  had  little  doubt  that 
generous-hearted  nephew,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit,  would  find  his ' 
into  the  true  fold  at  last. 

At  the  time  of  Jack's  return  from  his  holiday  he  made  no  open  profession 
religion,  nor  was  he  satisfied  on  many  points  of  doctrine.    He  had  got  hold 
book  somewhere  on  "  Systematic  Theology,"  and— I  am  sorry  to  have  to  ssjit- 
flid  him  quite  as  much  harm  as  good.   To  him — reared  as  he  had  been  in  ignoni 
pt  religious  truth— it  seemed  "  Speculative  Theology."   It  propounded  to  hia*^' 
questions  than  it  answered,  and  raised  more  doubts  than  it  ever  cleared  away.         _  \ 
r educe  the  Bible  to  a  creed  may  be,  as  far  as  we  know,  a  very  proper  thing;  b°" 
Jack  Winchester  just  then  had  stuck  to  his  New  Testament,  and  let 
he  would  have  been  all  the  better  for  it.    He  found  what  many  others 
that  creeds  are  skeletons  without  life  and  without  soul.     What  he 
what  the  world  wants  to-day — is  less  of  creeds  and  more  of  Christ ;  less  of 
and  more  of  the  simple  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
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3k  stood  outside  the  gate  for  many  a  month  waiting  for  more  light, 
■eat  change  had  come  over  him  there  could  be  no  doubt  He  was  moro 
loughtful  and  chivalrous.  The  recklessness  of  speech  and  action  had 
Life  seemed  to  him  more  real,  more  full  of  meaning,  and  fraught 
i  possibilities  and  influences  far-reaching  as  eternity, 
nehow,  after  reading  Christ's  wonderful  life,  that  he  would  like  ta 
purpose.  Its  simple  pathos  and  beauty  stirred  up  all  the  enthusiasm 
,  and  he  felt  that  to  do  right  was  the  noblest  purpose  of  life.  Could 
life  beautiful  with  virtue  and  strong  with  truth  P  He  did  not  know, 
try.  That  he  would  not  waste  his  life  as  he  had  hitherto  done  he 
olved ;  and  if  he  did  his  best,  he  somehow  felt  that  whether  heaven 
un  of  an  enthusiast  or  a  glorious  reality,  it  would  be  all  right. 

thoughts  had  been  passing  through  his  mind  as  he  wandered  out  over 
the  direction  of  the  workhouse  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  Ivy ;  and 
her,  the  longing  was  even  deeper  within  him  to  be  a  man  in  the 
•blest  sense  of  the  term. 

t  know  all  the  thoughts  and  influences  that  had  been  working  in  his 
er  the  change  in  Captain  Jack  seemed  sudden ;  and  while  she  was 

the  marked  improvement  that  was  observable  in  his  manner,  she 
tether  such  a  sudden  change  would  be  permanent. 
Ivy  speculated  on  that  question  she  did  not  know,  for  she  found  her- 
bile  thinking  about  Jeremiah  Swift,  and  wondering  whether  in  the 
she  had  been  a  prisoner  any  change  had  come  over  him. 
\  long  time  since  she  had  seen  him,  notwithstanding  the  greater  por- 
iriod  had  been  to  her  a  complete  blank.  How  far  away  Christmas- 
and  what  a  weary  wilderness  of  mist  and  shadows  she  had  wandered 
3  then.    She  could  hardly  believe  that  it  was  only  last  Christmas  that 

Ned  had  spent  so  happily  together  in  the  dear  old  home  that  could 
e  to  her  again.    It  seemed  to  her  as  if  she  had  lived  years  since  then. 

a  child  then  ;  now  she  felt  herself  a  woman, 
lough  the  chasm  seemed  so  wide  that  had  opened  between  the  present 

the  dread  of  Jeremiah  Swift  had  not  altogether  passed  away.  She 
ount  for  the  shudder  that  ran  through  her  when  she  thought  of  him, 
lame  was  mentioned  in  her  hearing.  She  blamed  herself  for  yielding 
Idish  fear,  and  yet  she  could  not  help  it. 

he  had  visited  her  during  the  long  weeks  of  her  illness.  She  had  not 
dng  for  many  a  day  when  he  came,  and  yet,  by  some  strange  instinct) 
i  came  into  the  room  she  seemed  to  be  aware  of  his  presence ;  for  she 

a  very  agony  of  fright,  and,  putting  her  hands  over  her  eyes,  she 
iccents  that  startled  all  the  other  inmates— 

9  him  away ;  please  do  take  him  away.    He  wants  my  little  Ned ;  oh 
»y." 

glanced  around  him  uneasily  for  a  few  seconds,  then  turned  on  his 
skly  left  the  room. 

ed  to  be  greatly  surprised  that  Ivy  regarded  him  with  so  much  dread ; 
o  heard  her  ravings,  and  those  to  whom  they  were  repeated,  were  not 
ising  their  meaning. 

r  that  he  was  a  hard,  oold  man,  and  the  owner  of  the  cottage  in  which 
lilehe  had  made  no  secret  of  his  "opinion"  that  "the  youngster 
nto  the  'ouse  and  the  girl  into  service."  And  they  rightly  guessed 
tie  fear  of  the  workhouse  and  separation  from  her  little  brother  that 
3  turn  Ivy's  brain. 
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Nobody  in  Northhaven  was  surprised  that  she  feared  Jeremiah  Swift  and  visC'* 
shuddered  at  the  mention  of  his  name.     When  she  was  strong  enough  to  beqi*^ 
tioned,  Mrs.  Squibbles  did  her  best  to  worm  out  of  Ivy  the  cause  of  her  fear  a*»" 
dislike,  but  without  any  success. 

4 '  I  am  not  responsible/'  Ivy  said,  with  a  sad  smile,  •*  for  all  the  strange  things  I 
have  said  during  my  illness." 

"  But  Mr.  Swift  thinks,  and  so  do  everybody,  that  you  greatly  dislike  him;  aad 
as  he'll  be  here  to  the  Board  meeting  to-day,  hadn't  I  better  tell  him  to  come  up 
and  see  you?  "  observed  Mrs.  Squibbles. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Ivy  quickly  ;  "  don't  let  him  come,  for  the  world." 

' '  And  so  you  do  dislike  him,  after  all  Y  "  said  Mrs.  Squibbles,  triumphantly. 

"lam  weak  and  ill  yet,"  said  Ivy,  "  and  I  don't  want  to  see  anybody."  And 
there  the  matter  ended.  Yet  Ivy  could  not  hide  from  herself  nor  from  others  that 
she  feared  Jeremiah  Swift  greatly.  Nay,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  she  regarded 
him  with  positive  dislike.  In  all  the  wide  world  there  was  no  one  so  repugnant  to 
her  as  was  Jeremiah  Swift.  Try  as  she  would,  she  could  not  help  associating  him 
with  her  illness  and  with  her  latest  and  greatest  bereavement. 

It  was  a  trouble  to  Ivy  that  this  was  so,  and  as  she  lay  tossing  on  her  pillow 
during  the  night  in  question,  she  wished  most  sincerely  that  she  could  think  of  Mr. 
Swift  more  kindly  than  she  had  yet  been  able  to  do. 

Daylight  had  crept  into  the  room  and  chased  away  the  darkness  before  Ivy  fell 
asleep,  and  then  it  was  only  to  be  haunted  by  painful  dreams,  in  which  she  fancied 
herself  flying  with  little  Ned  in  her  arms,  and  Jeremiah  Swift  in  hot  pursuit. 

She  was  startled  out  of  her  sleep  at  length  by  the  ringing  of  the  morning  bell, 
and  by  the  sound  of  a  great  commotion  along  the  corridors  and  up  and  down  the 
stairs.  Hastily  dressing  herself  she  was  soon  out  of  the  room,  which  since  her 
convalescence,  she  had  been  permitted  to  occupy  alone,  and  rushing  up  to  Mrs. 
Squibbles,  whom  she  espied  standing  at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  she  inquired  eagerly 
the  meaning  of  the  commotion  and  the  running  to  and  fro. 

"  They're  all  panic-struck,"  said  Mrs.  Squibbles,  looking  as  panic-stricken  at 
any  of  them. 

• 4  Panic-stricken  ?  "  echoed  Ivy.     « *  What  f or  ? » ' 

"  The  plague's  broke  out !  "  and  Mrs.  Squibbles  lifted  her  hands  in  horror. 

' '  Has  the  cholera  really  broken  out  ?  "  said  Ivy,  in  tones  of  genuine  alarm. 

"  It  has  really,"  said  Mrs.  Squibbles;  "there  are  already  nineteen  oases,  and 
amongst  the  others  Mr.  Jeremiah  Swift,  and  Mrs.  Spilwiok  and  the  servant  have 
taken  fright  and  left  him  to  his  fate." 

"What  a  shame!"  said  Ivy,  her  eyes  flashing  with  indignation. 

44  Well,  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mrs.  Squibbles.  "People  are  leaving 
already  by  scores.  It's  an  awful  complaint,  and  if  I  were  in  Mrs.  Spilwick's place 
I  believe  I  should  do  the  same.  I'm  half  disposed  to  leave  this  place  as  it  is, 
though  it  has  never  been  known  to  come  as  far  out  on  the  hills  as  this." 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  SquibbleB !  "  said  Ivy,  "  how  can  you  talk  so  ?  You  sorely  would  not 
let  the  poor  pfeople  die  alone,  like  dogs  ?  " 

"  What's  tho  odds  when  you  can't  do  them  any  good,  and  may  catch  it  your- 
self ?  "  said  Mrs.  Squibbles. 

"  And  if  you  should  take  it,"  said  Ivy,  "  would  you  like  to  be  left  alone  to  die?" 

"Don't  talk  to  me  about  taking  it,"  said  Mrs.  Squibbles, in  affright.  " Besides, 
some  of  them  get  better." 

"  And  perhaps  more  would  get  better,"  said  Ivy,  "  if  they  were  better  nursed." 

44  Very  likely,"  said  Mrs.  Squibbles;  "but  who's  to  do  it?     Those  who  have 
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>ives  or  mothers  may  get  looked  after,  H>ut  God  help  the  poor  people  that  are 
*iane.w 

"It's  awful ! "  said  Ivy.  "Think  of  Mr.  Swift  all  alone — no  one  to  speak  to  him, 
no  one  to  wet  his  parched  lips,  no  one  to  offer  him  a  word  of  hope  or  sympathy.'1 

4  ( He's  never  given  many  words  of   hope  or    sympathy  to  other   people, 
said  Mrs.  Sqnibbles;  "  and  besides,  he's  no  worse  off  than  many  others." 

"  But  somebody  ought  to  go  to  them,"  said  Ivy. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  was  the  reply.      "How  would  you  like  to  go 
yourself?" 

44  Go  myself  ?  "  she  echoed ;  then  started  back,  as  though  something  had  stung 
her. 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs.  Sqnibbles,  tauntingly,  "  how  would  you  like  to  go  yourself  P  " 

But  Ivy  did  not  heed  the  taunt ;  looking  up  .at  length,  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
radiant  face  she  said,  "  Thank  you,  Mrs.  Sqnibbles,  you  have  shown  me  my  duty. 
I  will  go." 

"  You ! "  almost  shrieked  Mrs.  Sqnibbles  ;  "  you  will  never  be  such  a  fool." 

But  Ivy  had  returned  to  her  own  room,  and  had  lodged  the  door  behind  her ;  and 
there,  on  her  bended  knees,  she  fortified  herself  with  prayer,  and  arose  strong  for  the 
sacrifice. 

An  hour  later  people  who  were  rushing  terror-stricken  from  their  homes  were 
surprised — nay,  they  were*  amazed  and  confounded — to  see  her  pass  with  swift, 
unfaltering  steps  into  the  plague-stricken  town.  In  her  eyes  there  was  a  light  that 
seemed  not  of  earth,  and  on  her  face  a  smile  such  as  the  angels  might  wear.  For  a 
moment  they  watched  her  as  she  passed  unheeding  on,  then,  wondering,  turned 
And  fled. 

(To  be  continued). 

MEMOIRS. 

ME.  JOSHUA  TAYLOB. 

OUB  departed  friend,  Mr.  Joshua  Taylor,  was  born  at  Hunalet,  on  the  29th  of 
November,  1811,  the  youngest  but  one  of  a  family  of  ten  children,  but  while 
yet  young  his  parents  removed  to  Cawthorn,  in  Denby  Dale.  His  mother  was  a 
pious  woman,  and  under  her  influence  and  training  he  evinced  serious  concern  about 
his  salvation  early  in  life,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  experienced  a  change  of  heart, 
and  joined  the  Wesleyan  Society  in  that  village.  About  this  time  his  then 
widowed  mother  took  him  to  Barnsley  to  be  apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  Georgo  Travis, 
hat  manufacturer  of  that  town,  whom  he  served  faithfully  for  seven  years,  remain- 
ing with  the  same  employer  for  some  years  afterwards.  In  1829  he  joined  the 
Protestant  Methodist  Society  in  Barnsley,  devoting  himself  earnestly  to  work  for 
Christ  in  the  Sunday  .school ;  and  showing  some  ability  for  preaching,  though  only 
eighteen  years  of  age,  was  shortly  sent  out  as  an  exhorter,  and  was  put  upon  the 
plan,  passing  through  the  regular  probation,  until  accepted  as  fully-accredited  local 
preacher.  In  1833  he  was  married  at  Silkstone  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Wood,  who 
still  survives  to  mourn  the  loss  of  a  true  and  affectionate  husband. 

The  failure  of  his  employer  compelled  him  to  leave  Barnsley  and  go  to  Man- 
chester, where  h*  obtained  employment.  Here  he  lost  no  time  in  getting  into 
harness,  by  joining  the  Ebenezer  Society,  Salford,  and  throwing  himself  heartily 
into  the  work  of  the  Church  and  the  circuit,  not  unfrequently  walking  a  distance 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  and  preaching  twice  on  the  Sunday,  besides  working 
in  the  Sunday-school,  of  which  he  ultimately  became    superintendent,  and  was 
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always  ready  for  any  (food  word  or  work  that  called  for  his  energies  and  Ulea*^- 
Bat  the  place  not  suiting  his  health,  and  being  often  out  of  employment  during 
•even  or  eight  years' residence  in  Manchester  and  Salford,  Providence  opened  oat 
path.    He  removed  to  Gosport,  a  situation  being  offered  him  to  take  the  managem^^ 
of  the  hat  department  in  an  outfitting  establishment,  with  promise  of  a'permaaen^^? 
which,  however,  he  only  retained  for  two  years,  and  then  removed  to  the  village    ^ 
Wickham,  about  nine  miles  from  Gosport,  where  he  stayed  about  four  years,  when*.    - 
the  urgent  request  of  the  Church  and  congregation  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  fc~.~si 
Wickham  Church  (of  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  the  principal  stay)  as  ui 
of  the  home  missionaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Association,  which  position*.  3 
held  for  two  years,  when  the  committee  removed  him  to  Shrewsbury,  where  he  :sr* 
xnained  one  year,  and  was  then  sent  to  the  Frodsham  and  Runcorn  Circuit,  where*  ~M 
laboured  for  two  years.  From  there  he  was  appointed  to  Oarrickfergua,  Irelaxs« 
here  he  lost  his  youngest  daughter,  a  promising  young  woman  of  twenty-two,  wfcaj^ 
was  a  great  trial.    After  being  here  two  years  he  was  removed  to  Whitby,  wher^  ^ 
laboured  very  acceptably  for  three  years,  and  was  sent  to  Evesham,  which  was  hi*  lam* 
circuit  as  a  minister,  and  where  he  only  remained  one  year.  The  connexional  author 
ties  and  Annual  Assembly  having  determined  to  discontinue  the  Home  Missiona^ac 
Organisation  as  then  in  operation,,  he,  with  others,  was  asked  to  retire,  the  Cocmm 
mittee  recommending  a  grant  to  him  of  £25,  which,  however,  the  Anting!  Assembly 
increased  to  £50.    This  change  so  utterly  crushed  him  in  spirit  that  he  was  fear- 
some time  at  a  loss   how  to  act  or  where  to  turn.     But  having  two  daogbterv 
residing  in  Leeds,  he  and  his  good  wife  eventually  decided  to  come  and  settle  here, 
entering  into  business  as  a  grocer  and  provision  dealer.    This,  however,  not  prov- 
ing sufficient,  he  had  to  supplement  it  by  taking  a  situation   as  book-keeper  with 
a  builder.     Shortly  after  getting  settled  in  Leeds,  he  was  induced  to  join  the  Park 
Church  (West  Circuit),  and  met  in  the  class  led  by  the  late  Brother  R.  J.  Peter*,  on 
whose  death  he  was,  at  the  request  of  the  members,  appointed  leader  of  class,  which 
he  held  until  most  of  the  members  having  either  died  or  left  the  town,  and  new  mem- 
bers not  taking  their  place,  he  reluctantly  resigned.  His  labours  in  this  and  neigh* 
bouring  circuits  as  a  local  preacher  were  abundant,  and  his  wise  counsels  on  many 
important  or  knotty  questions,  both  in  the  Church  and  circuit  quarterly  meeting!, 
have  often  been  appreciated  and  proved  of  great  value. 

Though  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  trouble,  having  had  considerable  experiences 
of  trial  and  difficulty,  Brother  Taylor  ever  maintained  a  truly  Christian  character, 
and  whilst  in  the  ministry  was  often  mode  by  God  the  happy  instrument  in  the  con* 
version  of  precious  souls,  many  of  whom  are  doubtless  now  the  crown  of  hisrejoicing 
in  heaven.  He  gave  his  life-long  services  to  Christ's  cause,  and  was  never  so  happy  as 
when  working  for  his  Redeemer's  kingdom.  In  his  last  short  but  severe  fllnett  he 
frequently  said,  "  My  work  is  done."  The  last  sentence  he  was  heard  distinctly 
to  utter  was,  "  The  night  is  far  spent,  the  day  breaketh.  Thanks  be  unto  God,  who 
giveth  us  the  victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  passed  to  his  reward  oa 
the  7th  of  June,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age.  At  the  last  circuit  quarterly  meet- 
ing the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  :  "  Resolved,  that  tail 
meeting  records  its  deep  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  circuit  in  general,  and  by 
the  Park  Church  in  particular,  in  the  death  of  onr  late  esteemed  brother,  Joshu 
Taylor,  and  hereby  expresses  its  sincere  sympathy  with  Mrs.  Taylor  and  her 
daughters  in  their  severe  bereavement,  and  prays  our  Heavenly  Father  to ' 
comfort  them  with  the  sweetest  consolations  of  His  Holy  Spirit.  The 
would  also  record  its  high  appreciation  of  his  Christian  character,  and  of  his  vato. 
able  services  to  the  Church  and  the  circuit  generally."  Jobm  8.  ImW* 
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ME8.  MAEY  CLOUGH. 

rt  Clouoh,  of  Runoorn,  breathed  her  last  on  Jnly  5,  1881.  She  wai 
tarrowford,  a  small  village  in  Lancashire,  on  November  22,1822.  She 
ived  of  her  mother  by  death  at  the  early  age  of  three  years,  bat  her  father 
sd  to  see  her  grow  up  to  womanhood,  and  it  was  to  his  tender  care  and 
istian  character  she  attributed  the  growth  of  principles  that  made  her  life 
le.  In  early  life  she  was  the  subject  of  religions  impressions.  She  was 
e  hand  to  the  sanctuary  and  joined  with  her  family  in  the  worship  of  God, 
igh  her  whole  life  she  manifested  a  strong  desire  to  be  in  the  "  courts  of 
."  In  these  early  days  many  sorrowful  circumstances  had  to  be  passed 
but,  with  the  example  of  her  father  before  her  eyes,  she  was  led  to  put 
3  trust  in  God  and  to  believe  that  He  was  too  wise  to  err.  Thirty-six  years 
ame  to  reside  in  Runcorn,  and  became  a  regular  attendant  at  the  Sabbath 
that  were  conducted  in  the  Foresters'  Hall  in  the  early  days  of  the 
movement.  In  1860  she  consecrated  herself  entirely  to  Christ,  and 
I  a  true  follower  until  her  death.  With  her  little  family  around  her,  she 
mportance  of  setting  them  a  godly  example  and  giving  them  a  spiritual 
a.  This  was  the  great  point  in  her  life,  and  in  her  own  unassuming  way 
a  life  of  righteousness,  making  an  impression  upon  children  and  grand, 
that  will  never  be  effaced.  She  had  felt  the  need  of  friends  in  her  own 
3,  and  in  later  life  her  sympathies  were  strong  towards  the  friendless,  and 
n  testify  to  her  kindness  of  heart. 

as  very  fond  of  singing,  her  hymn-book  and  Bible  being  her  constant 
ons,  and  these  often  comforted  her  when  weary  with  the  march  of  life.  For 
rears  her  health  had  been  failing,  and  of  late  it  became  evident  that  her 
i  nearly  run,  but  amid  the  breaking-up  of  her  physical  system  her  faith 
>t,  her  trust  was  still  in  Jesus.  The  last  Sabbath  she  spent  in  the  Lord's 
ie  had  to  be  carried  thither,  but  enjoyed  the  services. 
3re  disease  fixed  upon  her  body,  and  her  pain  was  often  very  great.  She 
Br  relatives  about  her,  and  a  most  affecting  farewell  took  place.  The  truth 
which  she  had  very  largely  committed  to  memory,  was  her  stay  in  her 
oments,  and  a  smile  of  heavenly  pleasure  would  flit  across  her  face  as  she 
ts  precious  sentences.  Just  before  the  end  she  said, "  Fixed  on  this  ground 
main,"  Ac.  The  last  word  on  hor  lips  was  "  Jesus."  "  The  memory  of  the 
lessed."  £.  G. 
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one  29,  at  her  residence,  Frescot,  near  Liverpool,  aged  61  years,  Mabosbt 
khxbtox  Wychbblky,  the  beloved  wife  of  Mr.  J.  "Wycherley.    For  more 
>  years  she  had  been  a  great  sufferer,  yet  when  her  heart  was  overwhelmed 
led  to  feel  the  stability  and  preciousness  of  the  Higher  Bock.    She  became 
d  resigned,  and  on  the  above  date  sweetly  fell  asleep. 
xa,   the  beloved  wife  of  Isaac    Padfield,    died   August   3,   at   Lynton 
St.  Andrew's  Park,  Bristol,  aged  61  years.     "My  flesh  and  my  heart 
but  God  is  the  strength  of  my  heart  and  my  portion  for  ever." 
HTnTATm  Abebcboxie,   born  in  Norwich,  24th  January,   1797;   died  in 
,   2nd  July,   1881;  interred  at  Bath,  7th  July,  1881.    "And  now,  Lord, 
my  hope  ?    Truly  my  hope  is  even  in  Thee "   (Prayer-Book  Version  of 
xxxix.  8). 
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Cbwtmro. — On  Saturday,  26th  June,  the  foundation-stones  of  a  new  chapel  w*^ 
laid  at  Cowling.     The  building  will  occupy  a  beautif  al  site,  standing  on  the  too"* 
•f  a  hill  at  the  top  of  the  village,  near  to  the  present  chapel.    The  old  strode*** 
(having  "been  used  also  as  a  school)  has  been  found  too  small  for  the  requiremai'*^ 
there  being  about  300  scholars  and  68  teachers.    The  present  building  icouuuis*  ^ 
dates  about  400,  whereas  the  new  one  will  seat  600  persons.     It  is  to  be  built     -^ 
the  Grecian  style  of  architecture,  and  the  plans  have  been  prepared  by  Mi.  J« 
Judson,  of  Bogthorn,  near  Keighley.    On  Saturday  afternoon  the  teachers 
scholars  processioned  the  village,  and  then  congregated  on  the  site  of  the 
fcoilding,  where  the  Rev.  J.  King,  of  Keighley,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Myers,  of  C3         _ 
heaton,  engaged  in  the  preliminaries,  and  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Symons,  of  Crotshil^^^ 
x»ad  a  chapter  from  the  Bible.    The  contents  of  the  bottle  placed  beneath  the 
were  then  read  over.    Besides  several  coins,  it  contained  a  circuit  plan,  a 
•ontaining  the  names  of  the  trustees,  the  number  of  scholars  and  teacher* 
members  of  the  society,  a  copy  of  the  Pioneer,  and  other  newspapers  of  the 
week.    The  ceremony  of  laying  the  stones  was  performed  by  Mr.  John  Binne, 
Cowling,  and  Mr.  J.  Petrie  Fielden,  of  Rochdale.    Mr.  John  No  weU  presented  tifc** 
silver  trowel  and  mallet  to  Mr.  Binns,  who,  after  he  had  declared  the  stone  ve?^ 
and  truly  laid,  spoke  of  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  society.     The  speaker 
eluded  by  referring  to  his  early  association  with  the  old  place  of  worship.   Id 
Thomas  Binns  presented  a  trowel  and  mallet  to  Mr.  Fielden,  who  said  he  thougr 
if  ever  any  people  were  justified  in  erecting  a  place  of  worship  the  people  of  Co^1 
Kng  were.     He  was  glad  to  know,  and  he  thought  it  spoke  well  for  them,  ^^Z 
£2,500  had  already  been  raised  towards  defraying  the  cost.     After  the  scholars h»*» 
song  one  of  the  special  hymns,  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Barton,  of  Leeds,  gave  an  inter**- ~* 
ing  address,  comparing  the  state  cf  Methodism  of  to-day  with  what  it  was  eighty 
years  ago.     He  then  spoke  on  the  "shadowy  differences"  that  existed  bet  wee?  *^ 
the  Free  Church  and  Wesleyan  Methodists,  which  he  said  were  becoming  less  «»-' 
less  every  year.     The  Rev.  J.  Hcnshall  (Wesleyan),  of  Crosshills,  followed, 
agreed  with  the  last  speaker  as  to  the  "  shadowy  differences  v  between  the 
sects.     He  thought  the  things  in  which  they  differed  were  nothing  compared  i 
the  things  in  which  they  agreed.     The  Rev.  J.  Myers,  of  Cleckheaton,  followe*» 
with  a  long  speech,  after  which  an  adjournment  was  made  to  the  chapel, 
tea  was  provided,  of  which  a  large  number  partook.     After  the  tea,  a  meeting *^ 
held,  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  Redmayno-Knipe,  of  Rochdale,  who,  during 
address,  referred  to  the  late  Mr.  Binns  in  eulogistic  terms,  as  did  also  the  Be*"  - 
Richard  Gray,  of  Huddersfield,  who  next  addressed  the  meeting.    The  Rev.  W  - 
T.  Symons,  Crosshills,  then  spoke,  and  said  he  had  never  taken  so  much  intere^* 
in  the  building  of  a  chapel  as  he  had  done  in  the  present  one.    Hie  Rev.  Jois^9 
Myers,  Cleckheaton,  and  the  Rev.  Jabez  King,  of  Keighley,  followed  with 
raging  addresses.    Mr.  James  Bailey  proposed  a  comprehensive  vote  of  thinks 
all  who  had  taken  part  in  the  day's  proceedings,  which  waa  seconded  by  * 
Thomas  Emmott,  and  carried  unanimously.    The  Chairman  and  the  Rev.  W.  £^~ 
Symons,  on  behalf  of  the  speakers,  suitably  responded.    The  receipts  for  thedsv^ 
were  as  follows : — Collected  at  the  stone-laying,  £64  12s. ;  scholars'  contribute** 
£30  Is.  l^d. ;  collected  at  the  evening  meeting,  £19  14s.  6Jd.  ;  receipts  &**  |**T 
tea,  £18  12s.  9£d. ;  total  for  the  day,  £133  0s.  4$d.     After  paying  f or  Und  «*• 
ether  expenses,  £900  is  left  in  hand  to  commence  building  operations  with.   »•*" 
icriptions  are  now  being  made,  which,  with  Saturday's  receipts,  art  expected  & 
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.    The  total  cost  of  the  undertaking,   including  new  organ,  &c,  is 
be  £4,000. 

r. — Many  of  our  readers  will  know  that  the  Eckington  Church  has  for 
.  been  sorely  harassed  with  a  burden  of  debt.  Built  at  a  cost  of  about 
3  was  left  on  the  chapel  a  mortgage  of  £1,500,  with  a  floating  debt  of 
ddition  to  these  two  items  there  was  a  debt  of  £50  on  the  organ, 
jht  up  the  total  debt  to  £1,823  ;  interest  per  annum  on  the  whole 
;hose  who  have  passed  through  a  similar  struggle  can  imagine  for  a 
it  fears  and  forebodings  this  debt  and  interest  often  brought  into  the 
•educe  this  serious  impediment  to  the  spiritual  work  of  the  Church  a 
r  was  opened  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Eckington,  on  May  17,  1881, 
ship  the  Mayor  of  Chesterfield,  supported  by  C.  Wardlaw,  Esq., 
.  C.  Crabtree,  of  Sheffield;  the  Rev.  J.  Wilson  and  J.  Higginbottam 
«terfield,  and  other  friends.  The  bazaar  consisted  of  nine  stalls,  fur- 
e  ladies  and  by  the  young  men  of  the  Church,  assisted  by  the  ladies  of 
aw  Church,  whose  generous  hearts  G-od  had  touched.  This  effort, 
th  a  grant  of  £50  from  the  Chapel  Relief  Fund,  brought  to  the 
net  sum  of  £600.  To  scrape  together  this  £600  they  hare  had 
lany  fields,  and  they  wish  to  express  their  hearty  thanks  to  those  kind 
have  let  fall  their  handsful  in  Sheffield,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Manchester, 
cclesfield,  Chesterfield,  and  other  places.  They  wish  also  tD  remind 
i  that  they  are  still  working  hard  to  wipe  off  £223  more  by  the  1st  of 
32  (thus  reducing  the  debt  to  £1,000) ;  and  to  inform  them  that  they 
K>n  their  generous  promises  not  yet  fulfilled  as  "  shadows  of  good 
ne." 

.  —  Farewell  Presentation  to  Rev.  T.  Caseley. — A  tea-meeting  in  conneo- 
ris  place  of  worship  was  held  early  in  July,  in  the  school-room, 
&  public  meeting,  at  which  the  representatives  of  the  following  places 
rich  circuit  were  present,  namely,  Nantwich,  Broomhall,  and  Coole 
he  purpose  of  bidding  farewell  to  the  Rev.  Tubal  Caseley,  who  is 
circuit  at  the  close  of  the  connexions!  year.     After  an  enjoyable  tea, 

a  goodly  number  of  friends,  a  hymn  was  sung  by  the  choir  and 
ed  by  Mr.  Young,  the  circuit  steward.  Mr.  Young  proposed  that  Mr. 
one  of  the  chief  founders  of  the  cause  at  Coole  Pilate,  should  occupy 
tiich  was  carried  unanimously.     The  Chairman,  in  rising,  said  he  was 

part  with  Mr.  Caseley.  He  was  always  pleased  to  be  in  the  company 
ed  friend,  but  he  had  been  called  now  to  engage  in  a  new  sphere  of 

Caseley  had  faithfully  done  his  work,  and  he  hoped  that  he  would 
ul  in  the  Church  to  which  he  was  going,  and  be  instrumental  in 
y  souls  for  Christ.  ■  Mr.  W.  Bailey  said  they  felt  a  degree  of  pain 
pht  of  the  departure  of  one  in  whose  company  he  and  others  had 
i  length  of  time.     As  a  minister  their  pastor  was  faithful,  earnest, 

;  his  words  were  weighty,  calculated  to  instruct  the  mind,  and  to 
ml.  His  ability  as  a  leader  was  great,  and  his  expressions  in  the 
:  showed  that  his  soul  was  alive  to  God.  He  had  laboured  untiringly 
d  Improvement  Class  for  the  welfare  of  the  young  people  of  both 
ey  should  not  forget  him,  but  remember  him  when  far  away.  Mr. 
said  it  was  a  Connexional  rule  that  the  minister  should  leave  at  the 

two  or  three  years ;  it  was  a  wise  provision  in  some  eases,  but  not 
this  ease  they  would  have  liked  Mr.  Caseley  to  have  remained  longer 
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with  them.     He  had  done  good  work  in  Nantwich,  and  many  young  people  hi 
been  converted ,  and  were  likely  to  be  useful  in  the  world.     Mr.  Caseley  hid  also 
organised  a  Bible  class  which  had  proved  very  profitable,    intellectually  and 
spiritually.      Personally  he   had  reason    to    be  grateful   to   their  pastor  ia& 
friend  for  the  services  rendered  him  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  he  should  aerex 
cease  to  think  of  him  in  the  future  but  with  respect.    Mr.  W.  Bebbington  next 
spoke.     He  said  he  believed  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  present  were  the  nuft^ 
towards  him  as  when  he  came  to  labour  in  circuit.     When  he  went  to  CoolePila^^ 
to  preach — he  was  rather  envious  if  ho  went  anywhere  besides  his  own  home  {<** 
tea — he  delighted  to  be  in  his  company ;  his  conversation  was  enlivening,  and  1»* 
had  rendered  to  the  young  preachers  at  Coole  Pilate  valuable  service,  by  meetii 
them,  and  discussing  theological  subjects  time  after  time.    Mr.  Young  was 
next  speaker.    He  said  he  had  felt  the  force  of  the  remark  that  a  friend  in 
was  a  friend  indeed.    He  had  been  suffering,  and  he  never  anticipated  raw 
from  his  illness.     He  had  been,  as  it  were,  on  the  brink  of  eternity.    Mr.  Caseley 
walked  miles  to  see  him.     He  talked  with  him  and  prayed  for  him,  therefore,  Is*""1 
felt  a  particular  attachment  to  his  minister.    He  knew  all  were  not  helpful  fri«ii»<3J9 
to  the  pastor.    Perhaps  it  was  well  it  was  so,  because  the  Master  said,  u  Bit***  ** 
are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you,  and  shall  say  all  manner  of  evil  of  you  falsely"— 
In  conclusion,  he  said  he  was  glad  to  present  Mr.  Caseley  with  a  purse,  contiinixm^T 
a  handsome  sum  of  money,  which  had  been  contributed  throughout  the  dreoit 
a  token  of  approval  of  his  worth  and  work,  assuring  him  that  he  had  the 
wishes  of  the  member*  of  each  Church.    The  Rev.  T.  Caseley,  replying,  said 
was  very  grateful  for  their  generosity.    He  did  not  like  parting  meetings, 
would  rather  have  reception  meetings.    This  expression  of  gratitude  would 
tend  to  elate,  but  humble  him  in  the  work  of  God.    He  was  more  happy  now 
when  he  came ;  he  believed  that  he  came  under  the  directing  of  God,  tad 
thought  it  his  duty  to  say,  "  Choose  for  me  my  inheritance."    He  had  a  diotsoS 
attachment  to  the  class  meetings,  to  the  Bible-class,  and  the  mutual  improi 
class.    He  hoped  they  would  pray  for  his  successor,  and  consecrate  their  tern' 
to  God.    He  should  remember  them,  and  hoped  that  the  Church  would  prosper. 

Leadoate  and  Coxsett  Circuit. — A  new  chapel  was  opened  at  Westwood,    ** 
this  circuit,  on  Saturday,  June  4.    The  members  of  the  Church  and  congregats*^ 
had  long  been  looking  forward  to  the  occasion,  the  place  (a  cottage  room)  in  wfci£* 
they  had  for  some  years  met  being  exceedingly  small  and  inconvenient.    The  ne* 
building  is  a  plain-looking  but  substantial  structure  of  stone,  and  stands  in  a  go** 
position,  on  a  piece  of  ground  in  which  ample  space  is  left  for  future  enlargement* 
if  such  should  be  found  necessary.     Internally  the  appearance  of  the  chapel  is  rery 
neat  and  pleasing.    It  is  calculated  to  seat  over  two  hundred  persons.  Theopeniaf 
sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Wilkinson,  of  NewcasUe-on-Tyne.    A, 
public  tea  and  meeting  were  af forwards  held,  the  latter  under  the  presidency  of 
J.  G.  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Newcastle,  several  other  friends  from  that  place  being «!*> 
present.    Interesting  and  instructive  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  W.  8. 
Wilkinson,  of  Newcastle,  J.   T.  Hodge,   of  West  Hartlepool,  and  Mr.  J.  Scott 
(Congregational),  of  Ryton.    The  Rev.  F.  Wood,  circuit  minister,  gave  a  few 
particulars  respecting  the  building  fund.    The  chapel  would  cost,  including  sfl 
necessary  expenses,  £540  or  a  little  over,  and  towards  that  sum  about  £1*6  kid 
already  realised.    The  friends  had  both  laboured  very  earnestly  and  given  very 
self-denyingly  in  connection  with  the  building  project.    The  services  were  con- 
tinued the  next  day,  when  sermons  were  preached  morning  and  evening  by  the  Bar. 
J.  T.  Hodge,  and  in  the  afternoon  by  the  Rev.  A.  Latimer  (Primitive) ;  sbo  on 
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2,  when  the  Rev.  J.  Fish,  of  Prudhoe,  was  the  preacher  in  the 

sning,  and  the  Her.  H.  Smith  (Wesleyan)  in  the  afternoon,  and 

a  close  on  Sunday,  June  19,  when  the  Rev.  F.  Wood  (circuit 

ed  morning'  and  evening,  and  the  Key.  R.  Richards  (Baptist)  in 

The  collections,  with  proceeds  of   tea-meeting,    amounted  to 

xcurr. — On  Monday,  Juno  27,  memorial  stones  were  laid  in  a  new 
te  by  H.  Bass,  Esq.,  M.P.,  and  J.  S.  Balfour,  Esq.,  M.P.,  the 
•  borough  of  Tamworth.  In  the  absence,  through  ill-health,  of  the 
,  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Travis,  of  Liverpool,  conducted  the  ceremony, 
egor,  vicar  of  Tamworth,  was  present,  and  gave'a  most  friendly 
eds  of  the  day  £58. 

LEPcpL. — Burbank-street  Circuit. — This  circuit  has  been  favoured 
ear  of  spiritual,  financial,  and  numerical  prosperity.  During  the 
-a  have  been  added  to  the  two  Churches  forming  the  circuit,  which, 
a  deficiency  of  28,  caused  principally  by  removals,  leaves  a  net  gain 
with  23  on  trial.  After  the  very  large  additions  of  the  previous 
a  much  cause  for  gratitude.  The  circuit  has  raised  the  gratifying 
r  all  purposes.  And  the  stewards  of  the  Churches  close  this,  the 
>r  expenditure,  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £32.  In  Burbank-street 
lal  pews  and  sittings  have  been  let  each  quarter ;  hence  there  has 
1  increase  of  permanent  worshippers.  About  20  Church  members 
oited  with  the  pastor  in  house-to-house  visitation,  and  much  good  is 
n  this  enterprise.  The  trustees  are  putting  forth  a  special  effort  to 
advantage  of  an  offer  made  by  a  gentleman  in  the  town,  belonging 
ch,  to  double  any  amount  they  may  raise  up  to  £1,500  within  tnree 
effort  it  is  believed  the  debt  on  the  chapel  will  be  greatly  reduced 
icoming  year.  The  Sunday-school  continues  crowded,  several  senior 
n  compelled  to  utilise  adjoining  vestry  and  other  accommodation.  In 
congregation  has  somewhat  suffered,  principally  by  removals,  but 
e  labouring  with  hopes  of  enlarged  prosperity.  The  minister's  con- 
for  young  people  has  been  largely  attended,  and  there  have  been 
►iritual  good  done.  In  the  West  Hall  Mission-room  there  has  been 
ongregational  worshippers  and  of  Church  members.  The  mission 
te  first  time  since  its  formation,  has  been  self -supporting.  Grateful 
$s,  the  circuit  enters  upon  another  year  of  Christian  worship  and 
h  encouragement  and  hope. — Year  Book. 

Dibcuit. — The  friends  of  the  Brunswick  Church  have  lately  cele- 
anniversary  of  their  neat  and  commodious  place  of  worship.  Sermons 
on  Sunday  July  10,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Letcher  (former  pastor.)  On 
Monday  a  public  tea-meeting  was  held,  after  which  addresses  were 
>vs.  T.  Letcher,  E.  Craine,  and  W.  H.  S.  Snow,  chair  being  taken  by 
son,  of  Mirficld.  The  report  showed  that  during  the  past  year  no 
.  £725  had  been  raised,  including  £500  towards  the  reduction  of  the 
lich  now  stand?  at  £1,000,  and  that,  since  the  opening  of  the  build- 
of  £3,170  had  been  contributed  for  all  purposes.  This,  bearing  in 
instances  of  the  majority  of  those  by  whom  the  money  is  given,  is 
irge  amount,  but  whilst  the  friends  have  done  nobly  and  well,  we 
e  occupied  our  present  comfortable  financial  position  were  it  not  for 
•ous  assistance  received  from  J.  Firth  Esq.,  (now  prostrate  on  a  bed 
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of  atdcneas)  who,  though  his  wife  if  one  of  oar  members,  is  himself  orainrrlnl 

the  8od*t  y  of  Friend*.     From  time  to  time  this  gentleman  has  been  the 

several  hundred  pound*,   and  we  feel  that  to  him  oar  warmest  thank 

the  aid  he  has  rendered  us.     It  should  also  be  stated  that  since  their  removal     ^ 

the  present  building  from  the  small  school  chapel  close  at  hand  in  York  street:  ^    ^^7 

Church  has  increased  more  than  two-fold,  and  the  congregation  more  than 

fold.     But  we  feel  that  in  every  department  we  hare  ret  a  great  work  to  do, 

in  His  name  who  appointed  us  the  task,  we  go  forward,  trusting  that  the 

of  the  future  will  even  eclipse  those  of  the  past,  and  to  God  shall  he  all  the  cioz-r. 
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The  Methodist  (Ecumenical 

Conference. 
Final  Abiakgimekts. 

IN  connection  with  the  Conference,  a 
large  meeting  of  Sunday  scholars  and 
teachers  will  be  beld  in  Exeter  Hall ;  the 
committee    of   the    Wesleyan   Sunday 
School  Union  will  take  the  management 
of  it.    A  meeting  will  also  be  held  to 
receive    deputations  from' the  various 
Nonconformist    Churches.      Dr.    Allon 
and   Dr.   Kennedy  will  represent  the 
Oongregationalists,  probably  Mr.  Spur. 
geon  the  Baptists.     One  or  two  digni- 
taries of  the  Church  of  England  may  be 
present.     The  Moravians,  because  of 
early  Methodist  associations  with  them, 
will  be  specially  invited.     At  the  four 
lovof easts,     to   be    held    in    selected 
centres,  our  chapel  at  Poplar  being  one, 
members  will  be    expected    to    show 
their  tickets.     In  addition  to  the  con- 
versaziono    at    tho     Mansion    House, 
there  will  bo  ono  for  ladies,  the  place 
not  yet  named.      The  Business   Com- 
mittee, consisting  of  twenty  gentlemen, 
will,  among  other  matters,   select  the 
chairman  of  tho  Conference  for  each 
day,   according    to    certain  rules.      A 
hand *book  of  about  60  pages,  exclusive 
of   advertisements,   price   Is.,   will  bo 
issued;  6,000  copies  will   be  printed. 
Accommodation    will  bo    provided    in 
City-road  Chapel  for  800  visitors,  who 
will  be  admitted  by  ticket  only,  obtain- 
able from  members  of  the  Conference 
and  committoes.    There  will  be  a  daily 


issue  of  the  report  of  the  proceeding* 
under  the  supervision  and  control.       °* 
the  publication  committee ;  the  price?    <* 
the  paper  will    be  Id.    We  h»Ye  bt^^* 
requested  by  the  executive  to  vatv^*1* 
our  Churches,  that  Sunday,  Septemfc"*r 
4,  will  be  observed  by  the  Method.*^1 
bodies,  as  far  as  practicable,  at  a  d^^7 
of  special  prayer  that  the  blessing     ^* 
Almighty  God  may  be  granted  in  ja^n 
abundant  measure  to  the  Conference5** 
At  a  meeting  at  the  Centenary  IIaa»    " 
on  Friday,  August  12,  it  was  decided, 
well  as    the  other  matters  we  ha 
enumerated,  that  the  only  persons oq 
platform  at  any  time  during  the  ntti 
shall  be  the  chairman,  tho  four 
taries,  the    essayist,  and  the  invi 
speaker. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to 
report  of  the  Assembly,  what 
have  been    elected    to  represent 
United  Churches.     We  may  addtha*^  j» 
in  the  Programme  of  Exercises,  whi 
has  been  extensively  circulated,  it 
stated  that  the  following  minister! 
the  "United  Methodist  Free  Churched-9 
of  Great  Britain  "  will  read  essays 
give   invited  addresses: — Revs.  S. 
Barton,  J.    Eirsop,    J.    Guttridge,  M~- 
Myers,  and  J.Swann  Withington.  Thenar 
has  been  the  most  perfect  harmony  a** 
all  the   meetings    of   the   Exec&Jivv/ 
business    has    been  transacted  expe- 
ditiously and  satisfactorily,  under  tk* 
presidency  of  the  able  and  urbane  Bar* 
E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  and  by  tasgeaial 
and  efficient  secretary,  Rev.  John  Band. 
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ia  (Philosophical) 

istitute. 

meeting,  recently  held 
;he  Society  of  Arts,  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury  in 
Iress  was  given  by  the 
Lord  O'Neill,  "  On  the 
3  Supernatural."  His 
lowly,  indistinctly,  bnt 
full  knowledge  of  every 
The  select  audience 

with  marked  respect 
ral.     We  should  like  to 

the  copious  notes  we 
e,  assisted  by  a  report 
ave  been  favoured,  but 
ace  to  do  so ;  yet  we 
from  them  two  or  three 
ighty  ones.     Speaking 

of  energy  and  life,  his 
i :  "  The  real  question 
e  forces  of  nature  origi- 
t  they  are  self-created 
a.  It  means  that  they 
ey  existed,  which  is 
uust  therefore  either  be 

•  created  by  external 
being  the  only  other 
sible.  And  the  supposi- 
.  by  external  agency 
i-existence,  since  the 
ther  be  self-existent,  or 
existence,  more  or  less 
rif-existent  Being.   The 

lies    between    a   self- 

•  and  a  self-existent  phe- 
le.  They  who  believe  in 

to  encounter  a  similar 
;  of  those  who  believe 
i  Creator.  If  they  ask 
jrod  to  exist?  we  ask 
ow,  without  Qod,  came 
e  to  exist  ?  Philosophy, 

other  source  of  know- 
9  able  to  answer  one  of 
as  the  other."  Again : 
)  the  fashion  with  some 

argument  from  design, 
>rd  recently  suggested) 


from  adaptation.      The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  expressions  seems  but 
su'ght,inasmuch  as  adaptation — t.«.,such 
adaptation  as  is  displayed  in  the  universe 
— argues  design.    One  or  two  isolate* 
instances  of  adaptation  might,  we  grant, 
be  accidental.     But  the  universe  is  a 
system  of  adaptation  from  one  end  te 
the  other,  and  this  could  be  not  possibly 
be  accidental.  A  key  might  accidentally 
fit  into  a  key-hole  for  which  it  was  not 
made.     It  might  even  turn  the  bolt,  if 
the  lock  were  of  a  simple  construction, 
without  our  being  warranted  in  saying 
positively  that  it  was  designed  for  that 
purpose.     But  in  proportion  as  we  sup- 
pose the  works  to  be  more  complicated, 
the  smaller  is  the  probability  that  the 
adaptation  could    bo    accidental.      In 
fact,  in  the  case  in  what  we  should  oaH 
a  good  lock,  i.e.,  one  of  a  very  -compli- 
cated construction,  we  have  the  utmost 
practical  certainty  that  the  key  which 
opens  it  was  designed  to  do  so.     But 
this  is  not  all.     In  order  adequately  te 
illustrate  the  case  of  nature,  we  most 
suppose  thousands  of  looks,  eachopened 
by  its  own  key  and  by  no  other,  which 
multiplies  what  we  have  already  seen  te 
be  a  practical  certainty  by  a  number 
equal  to  the  number  of  the  locks.    Now 
this,  I  venture  to  say,  is  the  kind  of 
certainty  we    have  of   design,   in  the 
adaptations  that  will  be  found  in  the 
universe.      They    exist    in     myriads.'* 
Again :    "  We    have    now  to    consider 
supernatural  occurrences,  or  miracles. 
I   have    said    that    these    are    to    be 
attributed,   wholly  or  in  part,  to  the 
agency    of    a    supernatural    being    or 
beings.'  The  first  miracle  of  all  is  the 
creation    of    the   universe,   which 
attribute  to  the  agency  of  God.     It 
no  violation  of    the   laws  of   nature; 
rather,    it  was    the    commencement  of 
those  laws.     It  was  something  beymJL 
nature,    but    not  against  it.      This    ia 
the    view     of    miracles     in    general, 
which    is  now  usually  adopted.    Any 
deviation    from    the    ordinary  course 
of  nature  is  attributed,  not  to  a  violatien 
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or  suspension  of  her  laws,  bat  to  the 
introduction  of  some  higher  law,  which, 
acting  together  with  the  ordinary  law 
of  nature,  produces  (to  borrow  a  meta- 
phor from  mechanics)  a  resultant 
different  from  that  whioh  the  ordinary 
laws,  acting  by  themselves,  would  lead 
us  to  expect."  As  some  of  our  readers 
would  suppose,  his  lordship  here  named 
Archbishop  Trench  as  the  authority  in 
support  of  this  view.  Again,  quoting 
from  a  letter  by  Dr.  Bomney  Bobinson, 
Lord  O'Neill  remarked,  in  the  words  of 
his  friend : — 

I  have  a  great  dislike  to  the  words 
°  Nature,"  and  "  Nature's  Laws."  The 
first  we  got  from  the  Romans,  and  I 
fear  that  something  pagan  still  clings  to 
it.  It  is  too  often  spoken  of  in  common 
parlance  as  a  power  that  rules  the  world. 
Even  a  man  like  Darwin  is  guilty  of  an 
abuse  of  words  when  he  talks  of  Natural 
Selection.  Selection  implies  intelligence, 
will,  and  power  of  action.  Nature 
possesses  none  of  these,  and  even  Mr. 
Wallace  felt  the  absurdity  of  the  phrase 
and  replaced  it  by  "  the  survival  of  the 
iittest."  Darwin  went  so  far  (if  my 
memory  does  not  deceive  me)  as  to  say 
that  the  wonderful  eye  of  the  mammal 
was  created  or  formed  by  Natural 
Selection  out  of  a  streak  of  pigment 
possessed  by  some  supposed  primordial 
ancestor.  He  does  not  say  how  that 
ancestor  got  that  streak.  As  to  its 
laws,  I  would  only  add  that  they  are  no 
lawB  at  all.  Take,  for  example,  the  so- 
called  law  of  gravity;  it  is  simply  an 
expression  of  the  observed  fact,  that 
masses  of  matter  act  on  each  other  at  a 
distance  with  forces  proportional  to  the 
sum  of  the  masses  divided  by  the  square 
of  the  distances  between  them.  We 
find  that  this  holds  good  for  terrestrial 
bodies,  for  the  sun  and  his  planets,  and 
a  few  doable  stars.  But  beyond  that 
we  can  affirm  nothing  except  by  conjec- 
ture. We  might  call  it  a  law  because 
we  believe  it  exists  by  the  decree  of  a 
Supreme  Lawgiver.  But  the  phrase 
would  be  absurd  in  the  mouth  of  an 

atheist.  

^^^^■^^■■■■^ 

National  Education. 

The  educational  results  now  issued  for 
1880-81  are  very  important  as  bearing 


on  the  progress  of  the  nation.    In  ores 
numbers,  provision  was  made  for  the 
education  of  8  per  cent  of  the  popobv 
tion  in  1867  ;  at  the  present  time  for  16 
per  cent.   Daring  the  last  ten  yean  the 
average    attendance    has    risen  from 
1,152,389  to  2,750,916,  and  the  avenge 
salary    o£   a  certificated  master  from 
£95  to  £121,  of  a  mistress  from  £57  to 
£72.      These  results  point  to  a  vast 
amount  of  voluntary  labour  on  the  part 
of  School  Boards,  for  which  a  grateful 
acknowledgment  is  dne. 


Church    of   England    Sunday- 
Schools. 


Thi  last  report  issued  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Church  of  England  Sunday  .School 
Institute  contains  a  fall  statement  of 
the  position  and  extent  of  Sunday -schooU 
in  the  Church  of  England.  The  patishfi 
in  the  dioceses  of  England  and  Wales 
which  made  returns  were  in  number 
8,405.      The    number  which    did  w* 
make  returns  was  6,064.     The  total 
number  of  scholars  on  the  books  ot  tat 
schools  in  the  8,405  parishes  maku$ 
returns  is  1,289,278,  giving  an  average 
of  78  for  each  school.    Allowing  the 
same  average  for  the  6,06 1  parishes  sot 
making  returns,  the  total  number  of 
scholars  in  Church  of  England  sotaxf 
is  2,222,891.     The    total   number  of 
teachers  on  the  books  of  the  school*  a 
the  8,405  parishes  making  retsm  is* 
113,412,  giving  an  average  of  6*67 
each  sohooL  Alio  wing  the  same  si 
for   the   6,064   parishes    not 
returns,  the  total  number  of  tesssffi 
Church  of  England  schools  ii 
The  number  of  scholars  over  14  jtirsn. 
age  in  the  schools  making 
168,784;  of  scholars  who  are 
cants,  48,680;    and   of 
were  formerly  scholars,  80,761 
services  for  children  are  held  is 
nection   with   2,709   of    ihs  •*** 
making  returns. 
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was  a  good  beginning,  and  showed  the  broad  basis  on  which 
Christians  may  and  ought  to  act,  when  the  members  of 
-ference  were  entertained  at  breakfast,  on  the  Tuesday  mora- 
le   at  Exeter  Hall,  by  the  directors  of  the  Religious  Tract 
iety.     The  repast  was  substantial,  and  evidently  appreciated 
tlxe  gentlemen  present.    During  the  meal  the  Rev.  L.  B. 
H*e,  Secretary  of  the  Tract  Society,  read  letters  of  application 
iid  from  different  parts.    It  gave  variety  to  the  proceedings, 
dxd  not  contribute  to  the  information  of  the  representatives, 
t*  ey  were  fully  occupied  with  material  things.    And  after- 
La  quite  enough  was  said  about  the  object  and  usefulness  of 
Society.    But,  as  a  point  of  courtesy,  guests  must  listen  to 
•ixing  their  host  may  think  well  to  say.    Dr.  Osborn  very 
>*^tunely  observed,  "  That  there  was  great  propriety  in  in- 
Methodists  to  a  gathering  of  this  kind,  for  they  had  been 
distributors  from  the  beginning;  and  amongst  the  earlitt 
les  for  work  of  this  nature,  he  would  confidently  say,  was 
^tfethodist  Society.    Mr.  Wesley,  they  would  remember,  had 
n  and  published  tracts — '  A  Word  to  the  Swearer,*  then  '  A 
to  the  Sabbath-breaker/  and  by-and-by  he  took  to  pub- 
g,  and  twelve  pages  were  published  at  a  penny,  and  he 
be  said  to  have  led  the*way  to  that  cheap  literature  which 
ow  become  so  common.    Wesley's  tracts  grew  into  books, 
^,s  had  been  the  case  with  the  publications  of  the  Religious 
^t  Society.    When  he  (the  speaker)  knew  the  Religious  Tract 
L^ty  first  it  was  publishing  no  books,  but  now  it  had  become 
i**ge  publishing  house,  and  issued  valuable  works  in  six  or 
*t  volumes,  and  all  these  had  come  out  of  the  circulation  of 
~t8.     Thus  the  little  grain  of  mustard-seed  had  grown  into  a 
*9  which  was  still  bringing  forth  fruit  for  the  nourishment, 
(Vulus,  and  religious  edification  of  multitudes."    Among  the 

o  o 
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speakers  were  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Revs.  W.  Arthur,  Bisfc*^ 
Simpson,  Bishop  Payne,  £.  £.   Jenkins,  Dr.  Cooke,   Bisfacjf 
Tyeire,  C.  Kendall,  Dr.  Stoughton,  and  W.  Griffith.    We  w^ 
deeply  sorry  that  not  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  Bible- 
Christians,  or  our  own  Connexion,  was  named  by  the  chairman. 
Mr.  Griffith  very  properly  afforded  evidence  of  our  existence  by 
voluntarily  supporting  a  resolution.     Our  friends  from  America 
never  appear  to  lose  a  consciousness  of  being,  and  seem  to  as 
ever  ready,   eager    to   help,   either  in  the  way  of  service  or 
guidance. 

The  opening  day  of  the  Conference,  Wednesday,  Sept.  7th, 
will  always  remain  a  memorable  occasion.  The  building,  City- 
road  Chapel,  is  the  cathedral  of  Methodism,  our  St.  Paul's.  Its 
monuments,  so  numerous  and  prominent,  inside  and  outside, 
revive,  perpetuate  the  past ;  they  make  one  familiar  with  men 
and  times  most  holy,  most  stirring,  when  the  spiritual  life  of 
this  nation  awoke  after  a  long  slumber,  and  soon  put  forth 
those  powers  of  freshness  and  force  which  have  quickened  other 
nations.  Among  the  representative  men  present,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  crowd  of  visitors,  with  whom  there  were  several  men  of  leading 
thought  beyond  the  realm  of  Methodism — the  ripe  scholar,  the 
sound  divine,  the  persuasive  orator,  the  sage  adviser,  the  calm 
legislator,  and  other  rarely-gifted  men,  might  be  seen  quietly  and 
thoughtfully  waiting  for  the  call  to  action.  It  was  a  grand, 
spectacle,  never  again  to  be  seen  by  us.  Many  things  had 
brought  it  about,  and  we  must  record  the  fact  that  it  was  to  w  a 
day  never  to  bo  forgotten,  the  fruit  and  completion  of  great  toil 
and  anxiety  on  our  part.  We  state  this  with  some  hesitation, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  with  warmest  gratitude  to  Almighty  God. 

It  was  intended,  and  so  arranged,  that  the  day  should  be  spent 
in  worship  and  congratulations.  Dr.  Osborn,  as  President  of 
the  Wesleyan  Conference,  presided.  He  has  a  venerable  aspect. 
Evidently  he  is  a  man  of  decision,  slow  but  sure  action,  keenly 
observant,  habitually  pensive.  We  were  greatly  surprised,  and 
our  meditations  were  not  aided,  by  the  use  of  the  "  Church 
Prayers."  We  cannot  but  express  the  opinion  that  it  was  wholly 
unnecessary,  and  we  add,  with  reluctance,  an  unwarrantable 
intrusion.  The  responses  were  not  general.  Some  of  the 
brethren  require  instruction  in  this  matter.  We  do  not  know 
who  may  have  been  to  blame,  but  blame  does  attach  somewhere. 
The  service  was  long,  wearisome,  perplexing.  And  at  the 
Lord's  Supper,  the  walking  through  the  aisles,  the  want  of 
uniformity  among  the  communicants,  some  kneeling,  some 
standing,  the  jostling,  in  returning  to  the  pews,  were  not  agree- 
able to  our  feelings,  and  took  away  that  quiet  solemnity  which 
we  are  happy  t  ~>  say  we  have  often  felt  at  the  blessed  ordinance. 
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By  arrangement,  the  representatives  of  the  United  Churches 
took  the  elements  standing.  But  preceding  this  was  the  eloquent 
sermon  by  Bishop  Simpson.     The  text  was  John  vi.  68.     The 
Bishop  is  tall,  thin,  with  the  stoop  of  a  hard  student.     His  eyes 
are  very  penetrating,  full  of  light  and  feeling.     The  face  is  ex- 
pressive of  severe  thought,  and  refined  by  restraint.    Now  and 
then  a  warm  sunny  smile  passes  over  it,  the  outcome  of  a  heart 
of  tenderest  sympathy.     The  voice  is  clear,  pot  strong,  tremu- 
lous, with  pleasing  modulations,  sweet  as  the  notes  of  the  lute. 
There  is  nothing  harsh,  no  stiff  mannerism,  no  get-up ;  every- 
thing is  easy,  natural,   like  a  man  who  is  so  busy  with  his 
thoughts  while  talking  that  he  cannot  attend  to  anything  else. 
He  has  not  the  impassioned  and  then  subdued  tones  of  Beau- 
mont, the  quiet  manner  of  Bunting,   the  haste  and  heat  of 
Punshon ;  he  is  simply  himself.   The  sermon  was  one  of  unusual 
breadth  of  view,  with  the  exactest  definitions.  •   The  illustrations 
were  numerous,  but  not  one  of  them  inappropriate ;  each  was 
an  added    ray  to  the    spreading    illumination.     Analogical, 
pathetic,  simple  in  words,  sublime  in  thought,  he  retained  the 
attention  of  his  hearers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
discourse.     Gradually  he  ascended  the  heights,  the  congregation 
following,  as  a  shepherd  leads  his  flock  up  the  mountains  till 
green  pastures  are  found  in  the  lofty  solitude.  He  has  very  little 
action,  not  much  more  than  the  late  James  Parsons,  who  came 
before  when  Bishop  Simpson,  in  his  best  passages,  spoke  with 
subdued  earnestness,  the  deep,  wide  swell  of  the  noiseless  tide. 
Dwelling  on  union,  not  so  much  with  regard  to  outward  order  as 
in  hidden  life,  manifested  outwardly,  the  Bishop  observed,  in  a 
passage  of  singular  beauty :   "  I  was  walking  some  weeks  since 
in  a  beautiful  grove.     The  trees  were  some  distance  apart,  and 
the  trunks  were  straight  and  rugged.    But   as  they  ascended 
higher  the  branches  came  closer  together,  and  still  higher  the 
twigs  and  branches  interlaced  and  formed  a  beautiful  canopy.    I 

#  said  to  myself,  our  churches  resemble  these  trees.  The  trunks 
near  the  earth  stand  stiffly  and  widely  apart.  The  more  nearly 
towards  heaven  they  ascend,  the  closer  and  closer  they  come 
together,  until  they  form  one  beautiful  canopy,  under  which  the 
sons  of  men  enjoy  both  shelter  and  happiness.  Then  I  thought 
of  that  beautiful  prayer  of  the  Saviour,  '  That  they  all  may  be 
one,  that  the  world  may  know  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me,  and  that 
Thou  hast  loved  then  as  Thou  hast  loved  Me.* " 

Dr.  Osborn  conducted  the  afternoon  service.  While  his  voice 
is  feeble,  his  emphasis,  we  think,  is  faultless ;  the  meaning  of 
the  sentences  he  quotes,  in  hymn  or  prayer,  is  at  once  seen  by 
the  stress  laid  on  particular  words.    The  chief  infirmity  of  many 

a   speakers  is  a  false  and  excessive  emphasis.    The  singing  wps 
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gpA  and  beany,  ibarxjsJj  eocgrF^irinrnl  MedndktiaL  Bed 
the  iMtemtA*  the  Presukat's  indaded,  wtre  long  and  todkm; 
aa  boor  lea*  in  the  suing  w  jold  hare  been  of  great  adrantage 
to  ereryooe  concerned.  Before  the  dose  many  had  left  centre 
and  grilerr.  Dr.  Oaborn  gave  interesting  facts  in  rrhtinn  to  the 
early  stage*  of  Vrthodism,  and  did  this  with  occasional  bursts  of 
fervour,  nod  without  any  attempt  to  shine.  B  was  most  toneh- 
ing  to  see  him  hold  op  to  view  a  few  yellowish  leaves,  sod  heir 
him  say : — "  Here  are  the  first  roles  of  the  Methodist  Society 
published  by  John  Wesley — a  precious  rag  it  is,  and  it  is  only  s 
rag.  '  The  Nature,  Design,  and  Boles  of  the  United  Society  in 
London,  Bristol,  Kingswood,  and  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  By 
John  Balling :  price  1<L'  Twelve  pages  of  course.  And  the 
peculiarity  of  it  is  that  the  concluding  part  of  it  is  drawn  up  in 
the  singular  number.  '  These  are  the  general  rules  of  the 
Society,  and  if  there  be  any  among  os  who  observe  them  not,  I 
will  admonish,  I  will  bear  with  him.9  Signed  by  John  Wesley 
only." 

The  reception  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House  was 
magnificent.    His  Lordship  and  the  Lady  Mayoress  had  on  their 

richest  attire.    Attended  bv  the  robed  Mace-bearer  and  another 

» 

officer,  they  walked  into  the  midst  of  invited  friends,  among 
whom  were  several  ladies.  In  a  pleasant,  almost  cheerful 
manner,  the  representatives  were  received,  as  they  came  out  of 
the  crowd  and  were  introduced.  All  the  superb  rooms  were 
accessible,  and  the  visitors  were  invited  by  his  Lordship  to  wander 
as  they  pleased.  In  the  grand  Egyptian  Hall  there  was,  after 
the  reception,  a  most  enthusiastic  meeting,  over  which  the  Lord 
Mayor  presided.  His  speech  was  a  warm,  hearty  one,  charac- 
terised by  wit  and  sense.  The  Rev.  W.  Arthur,  always  ready, 
always  genial,  always  instructive,  created  considerable  laughter 
when  he  said  that  "  one  gentleman  whom  he  had  met  there,  and 
who  was  an  American,  said  he  was  born  a  Baptist,  brought  up  a 
Methodist,  was  now  labouring  amongst  the  Presbyterians,  and 
was  going  to  lunch  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  He 
said  to  this  American  friend,  "My  impression  is  that  you  are  an 
(Ecumenical."  Methodism  at  the  Mansion  Hcuse  is  an  unusual 
occurrence.  All  honour  to  his  Lordship  for  thus  publicly,  before 
the  world,  showing  his  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  and 
his  own  preference  and  attachment.  Those  not  belonging  to  his 
community  will  not  think  the  less  of  him,  but  the  more  highly, 
for  such  an  instance  of  the  manly  and  the  Christian  in  conduct 
One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  Conference  was  the 
presence  of  several  gentlemen  of  colour,  and  some  ladies  of  the 
same  race  were  in  the  gallery.  There  were  a  few  black  bishojff. 
We  frequently  conversed  with  them  and  their  brethren,  and  in 
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i  had  to  do  with  them,  and  they  impressed  us  most 
They  are  gentlemanly,  intelligent,  with  no  small, 
peech.  Some  of  them  are'  men  of  high  culture,  and 
s  ability.  It  is  a  conquest,  the  triumph  of  Christian 
ingling  of  those  of  a  once  degraded  and  barbarously- 
ople  with  men  of  proud  Norman  blood  and  Saxon 

ys,  having  to  do  with  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
apatible  with  the  main  object  of  the  Conference,  ap« 
is,  as  a  whole,  to  be  clear  and,  in  many  instances, 
positions.      We  did  not  expect  perfection,  but  wa 

satisfied  with  what  we  did  get,  productions  seldom 
stt  Church  Congresses.     Essayists  and  speakers  were 

attached  importance  to  what  they  had  to  say,  and 
i  power. 

me  we  write  the  Conference  is  sitting,  though  so  far 
ritten  in  the  past  tense,  and  much  remains  to  be  done ; 
re  reason  to  express  thankfullness,  and  to  entertain 
that  good,  extensive  and  permanent,  will  come  from 
day  there  will,  there  must,  be  union  comprehensive 
man  cannot  prevent  it ;  God  will  accomplish  it.  We 
sweet,  fresh  dawn ;  the  sunshine  will  come.  Duty  is 
ts  are  with  God. 


TO  OUR  CHURCHES. 

►wing  letter  has  been  sent  to  us  for  publication : — To  the 
aber  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  ^— ^—  Circuit.  Dear 
Permit  us,  in  entering  upon  our  duties,  to  address  a  few 
>u  upon  matters  connected  with  our  Home  and  Foreign 
The  two  brethren  who  have  held  respectively  the  offices 
>nal  Treasurer  and  General  Missionary  Secretary,  have 
r  serving  the  Connexion  for  ten  years  with  unwearied 
reat  ability,  and  much  success.  It  is  our  earnest  desire 
jsions  should  be  maintained  in  a  thorough  state  of  efficiency, 
mil  require  continued  and,  if  it  be  possible,  increased 
the  port  of  our  Churches  and  Congregations,  with  special 
d  exertion  by  our  local  committees, 
ly  good  organisations  in  Churches  and  Sabbath-schools 
much.  Our  young  friends  have  already  most  worthily 
d  themselves  by  their  labours  and  gifts,  and,  we  believe, 
of  producing  yet  greater  results,  if  they  be  suitably  directed 
mcouraged. 
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The  claims  upon  our  funds,  for  home  and  abroad,  will,  this  year, 
be  exceptionally  large ;  and,  ia  anticipation,  call  for  a  corresponding 
generosity  in  order  that  they  may  be  met  without  financial  difficulty. 
By  the  blessing  of  God,  which  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  His  servants, 
the  Free  Churches  have  stood  honourably  associated  with  other 
Christian  communities  in  the  great  Mission  work.  May  the  future, 
through  the  realised  presence  of  the  great  Master,  and  the  rich 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be  marked  by  entire  consecration  and 
extended  prosperity. 

We  are,  dear  Brethren,  yours  very  truly, 

Thomas  Watson,  Connexional  Treasurer. 
John  Adcock,  Missionary  Secretary. 
September,  1881. 
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By  Alfred  Jones,  F.&A. 

THOMAS  OLIVEBS— (C&ntitwed). 

AT  length  the  time  came  for  Olivers  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  an 
itinerant  preacher.  Honest  Thomas  Mitchell  found  him  at  Bradford 
working  hard  for  his  bread,  and  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Wesley,  who  desired  him  to  give  up  his  little  businesss  and  go 
immediately  into  Cornwall.     So,  having  arranged  his  affairs  at  Brad- 
ford, he  set  off  on  October  24,  1573,  being  at  that  time  twenty-eight 
years  of  age.   His  own  description  of  his  departure  is  picturesque,  and 
brings  so  vividly  before  us  the  life  of  the  early  Methodist  preacher,  that 
we  shall  transcribe  it  entire:  "  I  disposed  of  my  effects,  and  paid  the 
few  debts  I  had  again  contracted,  but  I  was  not  able  to  buy  another 
horse,  and  therefore  with  my  boots  on  my  legs,  my  great-coat  on  my 
back,  and  my  saddle-bags  with  my  books  and  linen  across  my  shoulder, 
I  set  out  on  foot."     Such  was  the  equipment  of  a  Methodist  preacher 
in  those  early  times.    Methodism  at  that  period  was  only  fifteen  years 
old ;  but  such  was  its  mighty  vigour  that  it  had  already  spread  over 
no  small  portion  of  the  country  from  Cornwall  to  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
and  had  even  entered  into  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.    The 
circuits  were  necessarily  very  wide,  often  embracing  two  or  three 
counties,  and  the  preachers  were  indeed  "  travelling  preachers,"  ta* 
independently  of  the  fact  that  they  traversed  the  entire  Connexion  st 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Wesley,  the  circuits  themselves  invoked  so 
"small  amount  of  travelling,  often  requiring  six  weeks  for  the  praehff 
to  go  round  them.     Settled  home  the  preacher  had  none;  much  of 
his  time  was  spent  on  horseback ;  he  preached  at  five  o'clock  ia  tbe 
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morning,  and  again  in  the  evening,  and  generally  in  the  middle  of 
the  day ;  his  fare,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  was  by  no  means  of  the 
most  delicate  description,  and  the  amount  of  his  pay  such  as  makes 
one  hold  up  one's  hands  in  astonishment.  The  trials  inoident  to  the 
life  of  an  itinerant  preacher  were  very  great,  yet  "  none  of  these 
things  moved  them."    They  sang : 

"  This  only  thing  do  I  require, 
Thou  know'st  'tis  all  my  heart's  desire — 
Freely  what  I  receive  to  give, 
The  servant  of  Thy  Church  to  live. 

After  my  lowly  Lord  to  go, 
And  wait  upon  the  saints  below ; 
Enjoy  the  grace  to  angels  given, 
And  serve  the  royal  heirs  of  heaven." 

Might  we  not  apply  to  them  the  words  of  another  hymn  which  they 

loved  well  to  sing : 

"  Oh  what  an  age  of  golden  days, 
Oh  what  a  choice,  peculiar  race ; 
Washed  in  the  Lamb's  all-cleansing  blood, 
Anointed  kingB  and  priests  to  God! " 

Olivers  laboured  in  the  most  important  circuits.  There  was,  however, 
no  choice  of  circuit  for  them.  Mr.  Wesley  sent  them  where  he 
pleased,  and  they  went.  We  preachers  to-day  have  freedom  of 
choice,  and  make  our  own  arrangements  with  the  circuits  and  the 
circuits  with  us,  and  no  doubt  there  is  reason  in  this ;  but  are  the 
results  of  our  method  better  than  the  results  of  the  method  undez 
which  the  old  Methodist  preachers  worked  ?  I  doubt  it.  Speaking  for 
myself  I  may  say  that  I  have  often  wished  that  some  wise,  holy, 
impartial  man  like  Wesley  could  make  my  appointments  for  me, 
and  tell  me  where  I  must  go.  It  is  a  vain  wish,  I  know,  but  one  that 
I  cannot  altogether  suppress.  While  travelling  in  the  Norwich  cir- 
cuit, Olivers  occasionally  met  with  rough  handling  froin,  the  mob. 
Here  is  a  very  piquant  account  of  a 

Sunday  at  Yarmouth. 
"  The  people  of  Yarmouth  had  often  said  that  if  any  Methodist 
came  there,  he  should  not  return  alive.      When  we  got  to  the 
town,  we  went   to  church.      I  then  went   to    the    market-place, 
and  gave  out  a  hymn.     While  I  sung  and  prayed  the  multitude 
was  tolerably  quiet ;  but  as  soon  as  I  had  given  out  my  text, 
they  began  to  be  very  rude.    In  a   short  time  a  friend  pulled 
me    down.      After    staying    awhile  at    another  friend's    house,  I 
sent  for  my  horse ;  the  mob  followed  him,  and  soon  filled  the  alley 
where  be  was  brought.    As  soon  as  I  was  mounted,  he  drove  the  mob 
before  him ;  but  the  women  stood  in  their  doors,  some  with  both 
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hands  full  of  dirt,  and  others  with  bowls  of  water,  which  they  threw 
at  me  as  I  passed  by.  When  we  got  into  the  open  street,  we  had  such 
a  shower  of  stones,  sticks,  apples,  turnips,  potatoes,  &c,  as  I  never 
saw  before  or  since.     My  fellow- traveller  galloped  ont  of  the  townaLS- 
fast  as  he  was  able,  but  I  watched  the  motions  of  the  sticks  and  stoned 
which  were  likely  to  hit  me,  so  as  to  preserve  a  regular  retreat  Whe** 
I  overtook  my  companion,  we  were  thankful  that  we  had  escaped  witl* 
our  lives — as  were  our  friends  at  Norwich,  on  seeing  us  return." 

While  travelling  in  Lancashire  his  health  gave  way,  and  when  b.^ 
removed  to  the  York  circuit  he  was  thought  to  be  in  the  last  stage  o^ 
consumption ;  yet  he  worked  on,  and  before  he  got  half-way  round 
circuit  of  six  weeks'  duration  he  began  to  mend,  and  before  he  got 
the  end  of  it  he  had  begun  to  gather  flesh.     In  order  to  show  th> 
indomitable  firmness  of  this  man,  we  may  record  one  incident  whid» 
took  place  while  he  travelled  in  the  Liverpool  circuit.    "  Going  int 
the  pulpit  in  a  village  eight  miles  from  Liverpool,  I  was  seized  with 
great  spitting  of  blood.    However,  as  I  did  not  know  where  it 
end,  I  was  determined,  if  posible,  to  say  something  for  God  once 
Accordingly  I  began,  and  delivered  a  few  sentences  and  then  spit  on.* 
a  large  quantity  of  blood  ;  and  so  I  went  on  for  about  half  an  howr- 
I  then,  in  the  best  manner  I  could,  commended  myself  and  the  peopL^ 
to  God,  and  as  I  did  not  judge  it  safe  to  stay  that  night  in  a  viDa£^* 
where  help  could  not  be  had  in  case  of  extreme  necessity,  I  took 
and  returned  to  Liverpool.  Shortly  after  I  heard  that  one  of  the  m< 
abandoned  sinners  in  those  parts  had  been  awakened  that  night.  0: 
receiving  this  account  all  within  me  cried  out : — 

"  '  My  life,  my  blood,  I  here  present, 
If  for  Thy  cause  they  may  be  spent : 
Fulfil  Thy  sovereign  pleasure,  Lord, 
Thy  will  be  done,  Thy  name  adored.'  " 

The  subject  of  marriage  was  regarded  in  a  very  serious  light  V 
the  old  Methodist  preachers.    Perhaps  in  the  circumstances  in  whi 
they  were  placed  for  years,  it  would  have  been  better  for  them  to  ha* 
taken  the  advice  of  Paul,  and  "  not  to  have  married  M  at  all ;  they  d* 
not  think  so,  however,  and  no  doubt  they  were  the  best  qualified 
judge.  They  approached  the  subject,  however,  with  very  great 
Here  is  Olivers'  account  of  the  matter  as  regards  himself.    "  My 
inquiry  was,  Am  I  called  to  marry  at  this  time  ?     Here  I 
the  reasons  on  both  sides,  and  then  concluded  in  the  affirmative, 
then  inquired,  What  sort  of  a  person  ought  I  to  marry  ?    To  this 
answered  in  general,  To  such  an  one  as  Christ  would  choose  for  m& 
supposing  He  was  on  earth,  and  was  to  undertake  that  business.   1 
then  asked,  But  what  sort  of  a  person  have  I  reason  to  belieTe  & 
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choose  for  me  ?     Here  I  fixed  the  following  properties,  and 

I  them  in  the  following  order,  placing  that  first  which  I  judged 

of  the  most  value  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  that  last  which  I 

it  of  smallest  importance.  The  first  was  grace.  I  was  quite  certain 

>  preacher  of  God's  word  ought,  on  any  consideration,  to  marry 

ho  is  not  eminently  gracious.    The  second,  that  she  ought  to 

)lerably  good  sense.    A  Methodist  preacher  in  particular,  who 

into  all  parts,  and  sees  such  a  variety  of  company,  I  believed, 

not  to  take  a  fool  with  him.    Thirdly,  as  I  knew  the  natural 

b  of  my  own  temper,  I  concluded  that  a  wise  and  gracious  God 

not  choose  a  companion  for  me  who  would  throw  oil,  but 

water,  upon  the  fire.  Fourthly,  I  judged  that,  as  Lwas  connected 

poor  people,  the  will  of  God  was,  that  whoever  I  married, 

have  a  small  competency,  to  prevent  my  making  the  Gospel 

able  to  any.11    It  is  impossible  not  to  admire  the  mingled  piety 

udenoe  of  these  rules,  as  well  as  the  sagacity  which  they  display. 

bt  in  some  cases  mistakes  were  made  in  this  business  even  by 

i  Methodist  preachers.    Not  all  even  of  the  early  Methodist 

i  were  up  to  the  mark  in  all  respects.    "  You  remember  what 

esley  says,"   said  the  young  wife  of  Adam  Clarke  to  a  woman 

of  the  Channel  Islands,  who  was  not  remarkable  for  refinement 

ner.  "  And  what  does  Mr.  Wesley  say,  ma'am  ?"     "  He  says," 

the  preacher's  wife,  "  that  cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness." 

"  was  the  immediate  response,  "  but,  thank  God,  that  is  not  in 

ble."    In  like  manner,  no  doubt,  some  of  the  wives  of  the  old 

list  preachers  were  not  exactly  patterns  to  other  women  in  every 

:  there  were  some  defaulters.    Mr.  Wesley  had  to  complain  of 

two  for  being  "  sluts,"  but  then  Mr.  Wesley's  notions  were  very 

Upon  the  whole  the  preachers'  wives  were  brave  and  devoted 

,  who  n  obly  aided  their  husbands  in  then*  arduous  toils,  and 

lly  shared   with  them  their  privations  and  persecutions.     Here 

>te  preserved  to  us  from  the  past  which  will  throw  some  light 

lie  "  housekeeping  "  of  the  Methodist  preachers'  wives.    It  is 

from  "  The    Dales  "  circuit  book,  whose  accounts  extend  from 

1791,  and  is  given  by  Tyerman,  "Life  of  Wesley,"   vol.  iii. 

>ec.  7.    Thomas  Rankin,  two  meals,  and  horse  one  night      . .         ..10 
[arch  29.   John  Ellis,  six  meals,  and  horse  three  nights,  shirt  washed 

and  pennyworth  of  paper 2  10 

ept.  28.    Jeremiah  Robertshaw,  twelve  meals,  and  horse  four  nights, 

and  shirt  washing  . .         . .         . .         . .         . .         ..53 

i  these  allowances  for  board,  each  preacher  was    entitled  to 
as  quarleiage,  for  himself  £'3,  and  for  his  wife,  if  he   had  one, 
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VThese  items  from  Tyerman  will  show  that  there  was  as  little  in- 
ducement in  a  worldly  sense  for  a  woman  to  become  a  preacher's 
wife,  as  there  was  for  her  husband  to  become  a  Methodist  preacher. 
All  honour  to  the  godly  women  who,  in  the  days  of  stress  and  storm, 
privation  and  trial,  were  willing,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  become  "  mothers 
in  Israel/' 

Thomas  Olivers  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  parts,  not  without  a 
touch  of  true  genius.  He  was  a  preacher,  a  writer;  a  polemic,  and  a 
poet,  and  in  each  department  he  attained  to  a  fair  measure  of 
excellence.  The  most  charming  of  his  aspects  is  that  of  the  poet— the 
least  agreeable  is  that  of  the  polemic ;  yet  perhaps  the  polemic,  in 
his  place,  was  a  needful  as  the  poet.  Nor  can  we  understand  the  old 
Methodist  preachers  fully  without  glancing  at  the  one  aspect  of  their 
character  and  life  as  well  as  the  other.  We  must  know,  at  least  to 
some  extent,  the  element  in  which  they  lived,  in  order  to  know  the 
men  and  their  work.  A  glance  at  the  Galvinistio  controversy  is 
unavoidable  here.  It  commenced  in  the  year  1770  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  the  "  Minutes  of  Conference  "  for  that  year  by  Mr.  Wesley,  in 
which  he  was  held  to  have  set  forth  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by 
works.  Nothing  was  further  from  Mr.  Wesley's  thoughts,  yet  the 
wording  of  the  "  Minutes  "  upon  this  momentous  subject  may  hate 
been  a  little  incautious.  The  Galvinists  took  the  alarm,  and  assailed 
the  Methodists  with  the  utmost  impetuosity,  and  certainly  not  always 
with  the  best  taste.  The  Gospel  Magazine  was  their  chief  organ,  and 
sometimes  contained  articles  of  a  very  saddening  kind.  Of  this 
magazine  Toplady  became  editor  about  the  year  1775. 

In  his  little  tract,  entitled  "  The  Consequence  Proved,"  and  which 
was  written  to  show  the  un6cripturalness  of  the  doctrine  of  the  decrees 
as  set  forth  by  Toplady,  Mr.  Wesley  said,  "  I  have  not  leisure  k> 
consider  the  matter  at  large.  I  can  only  make  a  few  strictures,  aid 
leave  the  young  man  (Toplady)  to  be  farther  corrected  by  one  that  i* 
full  his  match,  Mr.  Thomas  Olivers." 

Toplady  resented  this  deeply,  and,  very  much  to  our  regret  he 
represented  the  venerable  Wesley  as  saying  : — 

"  I've  Thomas  Olivers  the  cobbler, 
No  stall  owns  a  nobler  ; 
A  wight  of  talents  universal, 
Whereof  I'll  give  rehearsal ; 
He  with  one  brandish  of  his  quill 
Will  knook  down  Toplady  and  Hill.' » 

Still  more  sadly  we  find  him,  in  another  paper,  entitled,  "M*? 
Work  for  Mr.  J.  Wesley,"  6aying,  "  Thomas  Olivers,  a  journeying 
shoemaker,  retained  by  Mr.  Wesley  as  a  lay-preacher  at  the  rate  of 
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ar  annum,  is  his  bally  in  chief.  ....    Mr.  Wesley  skulks  for 
r  under  a  cobbler's  apron." 

ers,  we  grieve  to  say,  showel  himself  quite  a  match  for  his 
ents  in  the  use  of  strong  language,  and  more  than  a  match  in 
solid  argument.  In  his  "  Scourge  for  Calumny/'  addressed  to 
rd  Hill,  Esq.,  and  which  we  quoted  from  at  the  opening  of  this 
and  also  in  his  "  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Toplady,  occasioned 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wesley/'  Olivers  lays  about  him  with 
tearty  goodwill,  that  one  can  hardly  help  feeling  that  he  rather 
i  the  encounter.  Matters  were  in  this  explosive  cdndition  when, 
77,  Wesley  preached  his  famous  sermon  at  the  laying  of  the 
ition-stone  of  City  Road  Chapel.  I  have  the  original  edition  of 
jrmon  now  before  me,  bearing  date  1777,  and  am  quite  surprised 
I  that  so  mild  a  discourse  should  have  caused  bo  great  a  commo- 
The  sermon  gives  a  luminous  account  of  the  rise  and  extension 
thodisni,  and  then  goes  on  to  define  its  nature.  It  was  in  this 
portion  that  the  offence  was  given  to  the  Calvinists.  Mr. 
y  carefully  explains  that  the  Methodists  are  not  Dissenters,  and 
in  the  fact  that  they  have  not  formed  themselves  into  a  sect  a 
t  why  God  had  so  abundantly  blessed  their  labours.  In  dealing 
his  part  of  his  subject  he  takes  occasion  to  remark  that  Mr. 
field,  by  conversing  with  Dissenters,  had  contracted  strong 
iices  against  the  Church  ;  that  he  had  totally  separated  himself 
Wesley  and  the  Methodists  ;  that,  lastly,  a  school  was  set  up  near 
cka,  in  Wales,  and  almost  all  who  were  educated  there,  as  they 
imed  all  connection  with  the  Methodists,  so  they  disclaimed  the 
h  also  ;  nay,  they  spoke  oi  it  upon  all  occasions  with  exquisite 
less  and  contempt."  This  was  the  passage  that  caused  the 
:.  We  may  question  Mr.  Wesley's  good  taste  in  making  these 
ations,  we  may  also  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  in 
.  to  the  relation  of  the  Methodists  to  the  Established  Church  ; 
at  he  was  perfectly  sincere  there  cannot  be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
Calvinists,  however,  were  furious.  Rowland  Hill,  a  name  we 
tte,  notwithstanding,  came  out  with  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages, 
d,  "Imposture  Detected,  and  the  Dead  Vindicated,"  against 
Lesley.  The  sermon  of  Mr.  Wesley  is  designated  **  a  wretched 
gue,  from  which  the  blessed  name  of  Jesus  is  almost  totally 
ad."  He  remarks  that  "  by  erasing  about  half  a  dozen  lines 
•he  whole,  I  might  defy  the  shrewdest  of  his  readers  to  discover 
er  the  lying  apostle  of  the  Foundery  be  a  Jew,  a  Papist,  a  Pagan, 
Turk."  He  continues  :  "  Mr.  Whitefield  is  blackened  by  the 
aous  quill  of  this  grey-headed  enemy  of  all  righteousness."  And 
lis  Wesley's  itinerants  "  a  legion  of  preaching  barbers,  cobblers, 
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tinkers,  scavengers,  draymen,  and  chimney-sweepers."  The  Gotpd 
Magazine,  too,  of  which  Mr.  Toplady  was  at  that  time  editor,  heaped 
abuse  on  Mr.  Wesley's  head,  calling  him  "  the  Foundery  wolf,"  and 
apostrophising  him  thus — "  0  Wesley,  Wesley,  hide  thy  diminutive 
head."  Wesley  replied  in  a  very  calm  manner  to  Mr.  Hill's  tract; 
but  Thomas  Olivers  rushed  to  the  rescue  with  his  characteristic  fire, 
and  "  unmercifully  put  into  the  hands  of  the  public  a  sixpenny  tract, 
entitled,  "  A  Bod  for  a  Reviler ;  or  an  Answer  to  Mr.  Rowland  Ms 
Letter  to  the  Rev.  J.  Wesley."  Tyerman  calls  this  piece  "  unmer- 
ciful." Olivers  could,  indeed,  be  as  coarse  as  he  was  vigorous.  It 
must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  provocation  was  very  great.  The 
work  of  God  prospered,  notwithstanding  the  controversial  storms,  and 
the  truth  of  God  stands  out  all  the  more  clearly  because  of  them. 
Now  the  heat  of  the  battle  is  over,  and  the  dust  which  it  raised  has 
subsided,  we  may  regret,  not  that  these  good  men  could  not  see  eye  to 
eye,  but  that  they  did  not  in  all  cases  carry  on  their  controversies 
with  the  courtesy  of  Christian  gentlemen.  As  controversialists,  we  in 
this  age  have  forgotten  them ;  as  preachers,  we  know  but  little  indeed 
of  them  ;  but,  as  Christian  poets,  these  men,  once  so  bitter  against 
each  other  in  theological  debute,  are  equally  admired  and  loved  bf 
Christians  to-day,  and  will  be  till  the  end  of  time.  We  forget  that  they 
were  rivals  and  pelted  each  other  with  hard  words,  as  we  sing  their 
fine  hymns.  The  wood,  hay,  stubble,  of  their  lives  have  perished; 
the  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  remain.  Toplady.  who  wrote 
such  bitter  things  about  Wesley  and  Olivers,  was  the  author  of  the 
well-known  hymn : — 

"  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me.M 

It  appeared  first  in  the  pages  of  that  same  Gospel  Magazine,  whi» 
heaped  so  much  abuse  upon  the  heads  of  the  Methodists,  and  this  one 
fact  is  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  overlook  much  that  otherwise  gives tf 
pain.  While  Toplady  was  the  author  of  the  hymn  just  quoted,  and 
which  is  now  being  sung  all  over  the  Christian  world,  Olivers  w** 
also  the  composer  of  that  magnificent  hymn — 

"  The  God  of  Abraham  praise.*' 

Nowhere  is  the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  more  truly  visW* 
than  in  her  hymns. 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  turn  from  Olivers  the  polemic  to  Olivers  «* 
poet.  What  an  inestimable  treasure  a  true  hymn  is !  All  the 
highest  thought  and  feeling  of  all  ages  of  the  world  have  been  fov& 
forth  in  sacred  song.  The  Big  Yedas,  the  most  ancient  portions « 
the  sacred  books  of  the  Hindoos,  and,  according  to  Max  Multe»  4* 
oldest  writings  in  the  world  excepting  6ome  parts  of  the  Old  Tests- 
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it,  are  a  collection  of  ancient  songs.  Fragments  of  hymns  are 
served  till  this  day,  which  nsed  to  be  sung  by  the  ancient 
rptians  in  their  Temple  some  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago. 
i,  at  first  sight,  very  surprising  that  no  provision  was  made  in  the 
tatench  for  the  service  of  song  in  the  public  worship  of  Jehovah. 
\  omission,  however,  was  magnificently  supplied  by  David. 
ler  the  direction  of  his  sanctified  genius  the  Temple  worship  became 
geous ;  many  of  his  finest  lyrics  were  written  for  the  use  of  the 
iple  choir.  The  highest  utterances  of  God's  holy  word  are 
stical,  and  many  of  them  lyrical,  too.  If  Ambrose  really  composed 
Te  Deum,  he  left  the  world  a  legacy  which  has  made  it  incalculably 
lerfor  all  ages.  One  or  two  of  Olivers'  hymns  will  compare  favour - 
f  with  the  best  hymns  in  the  possession  of  the  Church.  His 
ymn  to  the  Ood  of  Abraham  "  is  one  of  the  finest  ever  penned, 
vas  written,  amid  the  sorrows  of  bereavement,  at  Bristol,  the  place 
are  he  first  found  salvation.  "  It  is  said  that  while  Olivers  was 
ting  his  friend  John  Bakewell,  the  hymnist,  he  went  to  a  Jewish 
isgogue  and  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  an  old  Hebrew  melody 
ig  by  Dr.  Leoni,  that  on  his  return  he  produced  the  stanzas  which 

metrically  adapted  to  the  admired  tune."  James  Montgomery 
cl  of  this  hymn  :  "  There  is  not  in  our  language  a  lyric  of  more 
jestic  style,  more  elevated  thought,  or  more  glorious  imagery :  its 
Qcture,  indeed,  is  unattractive,  and,  on  account  of  the  short  lines, 
asionally  uncouth,  but,  like  a  stately  pile  of  architecture,  severe 
I  simple  in  design,  it  strikes  less  on  first  view  than  after  deliberate 
mination,  when  its  proportions  become  more  graceful,  its  dimen- 
18  expand,  and  the  mind  itself  grows  greater  in  contemplating  it. 
1  man  who  wrote  this  hymn  must  have  had  the  finest  ear  imagin- 
1 ;  for,  on  account  of  the  measure,  none  but  a  person  of  equal 
ioal  and  poetical  taste  could  have  produced  the  harmony  percepti- 
on the  verse."  No  less  than  thirty  editions  of  this  hymn  issued 
i  the  press  during  the  writer's  life.  As  the  hymn  is  contained  in 
own  hymn-book,  number  674,  it  is  not  needful  to  quote  it.  There 
bother  fine  hymn  of  Olivers  which  is  not  found  in  our  hymn-book, 
i  called  a  "  Hymn  of  Praise  to  Christ,"  and  was  written  in  Ire- 
l ;  it  consists  of  six  stanzas,  and  carries  the  language  of  praise 
►Ugh  each  verse  to  its  most  exalted  and  universal  expressions  in 

last:— 

"  Let  earth  and  heaven  with  one  acoord, 
Resound,  Salvation  to  the  Lord ! 
And  every  creature  join  to  bless 
The  Lord,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness. 
And  every  creature  join  to  bless 
The  Lord,  the  Lord  our  Righteousness. 
Hallelujah!  praise  the  Lord.'* 
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This  hymn  became  popular  at  once  among  the  Irish ;  it  was,  I  believe, 
set  to  music  by  au  Irish  gentleman,  and  sung  in  anthem  style  before 
the  Bishop  of  Waterford  in  his  cathedral  on  Christmas-day.    Olivers 
also  composed  a  fine  hymn  on  "The  Judgment  Day."     He  had 
dreamt  one  night  that  Christ  was  come  in  the  clouds  to  judge  the 
world,  and  yet  again,  some  years  after,  he  dreamed  that  the  Judgment 
Day  was  come.   Here  is  his  description  of  the  dream :  "  I  thought  the 
whole  concave,  southward,  was  filled  with  an  exceeding  thick  fiery 
mist,  which  swiftly  moved  northward,  in  a  huge  body,  filling  the  whole 
space  between  the  heavens  and  the  earth  as  it  came  along.    As  it 
drew  near,  I  thought,  '  The  day  is  come  of  which  I  have  so  often  told 
the  world ;  and  now,  in  a  few  moments,  I  shall  see  how  it  will  be 
with  me  to  all  eternity ! '  and  for  a  moment  I  seemed  to  feel  myself 
in  a  state  of  awful  suspense.    When  the  fire  was  come  close  to  me,  I 
was  going  to  shrink  back  ;  but  thought,  '  This  is  all  in*  vain,  as  there 
is  now  no  place  of  shelter  left.'    I  then  pushed  myself  forward  into 
it,  and  found  that  the  fire  had  no  power  to  hurt  me  ;  for  I  stood  as 
easy  in  the  midst  of  it  as  ever  I  did  in  the  open  air.     The  joy  I  felt 
on  being  able  to  stand  unhurt  and  undismayed  amidst  this  awful 
burning  cannot  be  described."     Such  was  the  dream,  and  the  awfid 
impression  which  it  left  upon  his  mind  and  heart  seems  to  have  led 
him  to  compose  his  solemn  Judgment  hymn,  which  is  worthy  to  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  Judgment  hymns  of  Luther  and  Charles  Wesley. 
It  consists  of  twenty  verses,  and  is  in  that  peculiar  metre  in  which 
C.  Wesley's  well-known  hymn  '  Lo  !  He  comes,  with  clouds  descend- 
ing," is  written.     Here  is. the  first  verse  and  the  last  but  two  : — 

"  Come,  immortal  King  of  Glory, 
Now  in  majesty  appear  ; 
Bid  the  nations  stand  before  Thee, 
Each  his  final  doom  to  hear ; 

Gome  to  Judgment, 
Come,  Lord  Jesus,  quickly  come. 


All  the  heavenly  powers  adore  Him, 
Circling  round  His  orient  seat ; 
Ransomed  saints  with  angels  vying, 
Loudest  praises  to  repeat ; 

How  exalted 
Is  His  pra:ss,  and  how  rrofound ! " 

The  entire  hymn  possesses  solemn  beauty,  and  much  dramatic  power. 
Thomas  Olivers  also  wrote  an  elegy  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wesley,  which 
in  parts  is  not  without  faults  and  beauty.  Its  chief  faults  are  that  it 
is  too  fanciful,  and  the  images  employed  in  it  are  too  far-fetched ;  it  is 
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also  too  diffuse,  running  in  the  whole  to  near  eighty  6tanzas,  besides 
two  insertions  from  the  hymns  of  Charles  Wesley.  Some  of  the  stanzas, 
however,  have  a  sweet  pathetic  music,  like  the  sound  of  bells  when  the 
summer's  day  is  dying. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  following  verse,  which  exhibits  one  of  its 
chief  faults : — 

"  Silence,  ye  storms !  nor  softest  zephyrs  blow, 
To  dissipate  the  gloom  which  reigns  below  : 
But  deepest  shades  of  night  your  darkest  horror  shed, 
And  aid  my  pensive  muse  to  mourn  the  silent  dead.* 

The  following  verse,  which  is  the  last  but  eight,  and  describes  the 
sad  closing  scene  in  one  of  the  most  devoted  lives  since  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  is  marked  by  simplicity  and  good  taste : — 

"  The  night  for  ever  fled,  the  morn  appeared, 
Which  brought  the  signs  of  woe  we  long  had  fear'd; 
He  hail'd  the  happy  day,  and  then  triumphant  cried, 
1  111  praise ! — I'll  praise ! — Farewell ! '  then  closed  his  eyes,  and  died." 

Nor  is  the  following  stanza,  in  which  he  describes  the  depth  of  his 
own  sorrow  at  his  irreparable  loss,  without  pathos : — 

"  The  man  I  loved,  the  man  by  thousands  prized, 
By  angels  honoured,  but  by  fools  despised, 
Hath  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  and  left  me  here  in  pain 
To  sigh,  and  mourn,  and  weep,  while  life  and  love  remain.1' 

It  was  thus  that  Thomas  Olivers  bewailed  the  decease  of  his  father 
and  friend,  Mr.  Wesley. 

In  order  to  show  the  variod  gifts  that  were  in  this  man,  we  turn  at 
once,  and  for  a  moment,  to  a  far  different  scene     On  one  occasion  he 
paid  a  visit  to  his  native  country,  and  at  Fordon,.  as  at  other  places, 
made  arrangements  for  a  preaching  service,  when  the  following  con- 
versation took  place  between  him  and  the  parson  of  the  parish  ;  "  *I 
hear  you  intend  to  preach  in  this  parish/    I  told  him,  '  I  do ;  yea, 
and  I  think  it  my  duty  to  do  so.'    He  then  intimated  that  I  should 
be  punished  if  I  did.    I  said,   '  I  am  licensed,  and  therefore  will  not 
be  hindered  by  any  man  in  the  parish ;  no,  nor  by  the  Primate  of  all 
England.'    He  then  spoke  of  the  Divine  right,  which  was  found  only 
in  the  established  clergy  of  this  land.      I  answered,  '  The  world, 
sir,  is  large,  of  which  England  is  but  a  very  small  part — an  island 
only,  stuck  up,  as  it  were,  in  one  corner  of  it ;  and  as  to  its  established 
clergy,  you  know,  sir,  that  many  of  them  are  worldly-minded  to  a 
proverb;   yea,  that   multitudes  of  them  are  drunkards,  swearers 
pleasure-takers,  &c. ;  and  yet  you  tell  me,  that  such  a  clergy,  of  so  in- 
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a  corner  of  the  world,  are  the  only  ministers  of  God,  al 
that  all  others  are  intruders  and  deceivers.* " 

I  make  this  quotation  for  a  well-defined  reason.  This  nen«nie 
About  the  "  Divine  right"  of  the  established  clergy,  this  falsehood  of 
the  historical  "Apostolic  Succession,"  together  with  the  priestly 
assumption  and  arrogance  which  belief  in  such  a  doctrine  involra,  ii 
come  upon  us  again  with  new  force ;  and  it  is  well  that  we  should 
know  that  the  early  Methodists  had  this  thing  to  deal  with,  sod  aba 
the  manner  in  which  they  dealt  with  it. 

Olivers,  as  we  have  now  seen,  possessed  talents  which  are  not  ?er/ 
often  found  in    combination ;   he  w&3  argumentative   and  lie  m 
imaginative,  a  logician  and  yet  a  poet.    As  a  man  of  business  hem 
not  a  success.    When  Mr.  Wesley,  in  1778,  started  the  Armimm 
Magizine,  Olivers  bscame  a  sort  of  sub-editor  and  corrector  for  tto 
press.    The  following  extract  from  Mr.  Wesley's  Journal,  under  tk» 
date  of  August  9,  1789,  will  show  his  judgment  of  Olivers  in  that 
capacity :  "  I  chose  a  new  person  to  prepare  the  Arminian  Magna**, 
being  obliged,  however  unwillingly,  to  drop  Mr.  Olivers,  for  only  thft* 
two  reasons :  (1)  The  errata  are  unsufferable ;  I  have  borne  with  them 
for  these  twelve  years,  but  can  bear  them  no  longer.    (2)  Sevtfil 
pieces  are  inserted  without  my  knowledge,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  I 
must  try  whether  these  things  cannot  be  amended   for  the  short 
residue  of  my  life." 

I  insert  this,  not  only  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  man,  but  for  one's 
own  comfort ;  while  conscious  of  so  many  defects  and  failings  of  one's 
own,  it  is  quite  a  consolation  to  find  that  men  so  much  stronger tfi 
abler  than  one's  self  had  defects  and  failings  too. 

For  several  years  Thomas  Olivers  resided  in  London,  towards  the 
close  of  his  life  filling  up  his  time  with  such  labours  as  he  was  ablato 
undertake,  till  March,  1799,  when  he  died  somewhat  suddenly,  aged M 
years,  and  his  remains  were  buried  in  Mr.  Wesley's  tomb,  behind  A0 
City  Road  Chapel.  Mr.  Olivers  was  the  composer  of  the  fine  toft 
entitled  "  Helmsley,"  adapted  to  the  hymn  beginning — 

"  Lo !  He  comes,  with  clouds  descending." 


%•  Mr.  Jones  will  be  obliged  if  any  of  our  Connexional  Authorities,  in  littf^T 
matters,  will  kindly  inform  him  on  what  evidence  the  hymn  commencing  •'  Id  & 
comes,  with  clouds  descending,"  and  the  hymn  commencing  "  Guide  roe,  0  A* 
great  Jehovah,"  are  ascribed  to  Thomas  Olivers,  in  our  Connexional  Hymn-Bo* 


■*•*- 
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:   MISSION  OF  THE  METHODIST  CHURCHES,  AND 

HOW  TO  FULFIL  IT. 

Paper  read  at  a  Convention  of  all  the  Methodist  Churches  of  West 

Hartlepool.  - 

By  Bev.  T.  Ashgboft.  ; 

LURCHES  do  not  consist  of  ecclesiastical  edifices,  organisations, 
or  systems  of  theology,  but  of  persons  who  believe  the  doctrines, 
in  the  Atonement,  and  imitate  the  example  of  Jesus  Christ, 
ffho  as  such  meet  for  Christian  worship  and  work, 
athodist  Churches  are  those  congregations  of  Christian  believers 
e  system  of  theology,  methods  of  spiritual  life,  order  of  religious 
hip  and  form  of  Church  government  were  largely  formulated  by 
.  Wesley.  Though  Methodism  has  not  existed  a  century  and  a 
it  forms  the  largest  section  of  the  Protestant  Christian  Church 
e  world,  numbering  about  4,500,000  members  and  14,000,000 
idants.  Its  history  has  been  one  of  unequalled  moral  and 
tual  triumphs.  Its  places  of  worship  are  numerous,  and  many 
lem  costly  and  commodious.  Its  hymnology  expresses  the 
lest  aspirations  of  Christian  life.  Its  pulpits  are  the  conservators 
ire  doctrines  and  fountains  of  spiritual  truth  and  power.  Its 
1  means  of  grace,  especially  its  unique  class  meetings,  are,  and 
ever  been,  inspirations  of  Christian  purity.  '  Its  treasury  is 
ir,  and  demonstrates  the  success  of  the  voluntary  principle.  Its 
Ionary  enterprise  is  unsurpassed.  And  its  vast  and  varied  organ- 
>n  has  afforded,  as  it  still  affords,  a  sphere  for  everyj variety  of 
ious  talent  and  toil. 

ir  present  possessions  involve  great  responsibility,  the  conscious- 
of  which  leads  us  to  ask  the  Head  of  the  Church  and  Giver  of  all 
pod,  "  Lord,  what  wilt  thou  have  us  to  do  ?  "  Great  has  been  the 
done,  but  a  far  greater  mission  awaits  us. 
hat  is  our  Mission  f  Not  to  exalt  a  name  nor  to  glorify  a  person, 
o  disseminate  a  creed  nor  to  establish  a  sect,  not  to  contend  for 
cal  power  nor  to  seek  ecclesiastical  pre-eminence ;  no,  our  mis- 
is  infinitely  nobler,  it  is  to  do  that  which  under  divine 
tion  John  Wesley  strove  to  do.  He,  raised  by  a  special  provi- 
),  and  endowed  with  extraordinary  gifts  and  graces,  devoted  his 
ind  labours  to  protest  against  the  spiritual  deadness  of  the 
stian  Church  and  the  corruption  of  the  world,  and  to  raise  a  Holy 
ch  as  a  living  witness  of  the  saving  and  sanctifying  truth  of  God. 
e  minutes  of  Conference  1765,  he  says  :  "In  1729  my  brother 

[  read  the  Bible,  saw  inward  and  outward  holiness  therein, 

p  p 
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followed  after  it,  and  incited  others  so  to  do.  In  1787  we  saw  this 
holiness  comes  by  faith.  In  1738  we  saw  we  must  be  justified  before 
we  are  sanctified.  But  still  holiness  was  oar  object,  inward  and 
outward  holiness.  God  then  thrust  us  out,  utterly  against  our  will, 
to  raise  up  a  holy  people.  Wesley's  mission  was  "  to  raise  up  a  holy 
people."  And  "  for  this  purpose  was  the  Son  of  God  manifest,"  for 
"  Christ  also  loved  the  Church,  and  gave  Himself  for  it,  that  He  might 
sanctify  and  cleanse  it  by  the  washing  of  water  by  the  word,  that  He 
might  present  it  to  Himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having  spot  or 
wrinkle  or  any  such  thing ;  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without 
blemish"  (Ephesians  v.  25— -27)  Christ  entrusted  Wesley  with 
mission  of  His  own  Incarnation  to  raise  up  a  holy  people  who 
be  delivered  from  the  pollution  and  power  of  sin,  and  should  possess 
and  cultivate  spiritual  life,  the  essence  of  which  is  perfect  love  to  God 
and  pure,  disinterested  love  to  men. 

And  the  mission  of  the  Methodist  Churches  to-day,  as  of  si 
Churches  of  whom  Christ  is  the  head,  is  to  cultivate  and  spread  that 
spiritual  life  whose  inspiration  is  love,  whose  evidence  is  holiness,  aid 
whose  end  is  heaven. 

How  are  we  to  fulfil  it  ?  Wesley  and  many  of  his  co-workers  did 
their  work  well.  Many  since  Wesley  died  have  done  nobly.  But 
many  who  have  borne  his  name  have  failed  to  fulfil  his  mission.  The 
godly  lives  and  self-sacrificing  labours  of  early  Methodists  are  seldom 
seen  now,  hence  the  great  successes  of  early  Methodism  are  notota 
witnessed  in  our  day.  Had  American  Methodism,  which  advsitfd 
from  the  years  1776  to  1786,  from  4,291  to  20,689  members,  contuwrf 
to  advance  at  the  rateof  its  first  decade,  it  wouldhaveovertakentheeflfa 
American  population  upwards  of  forty  years  ago.  And  similar  result 
might  have  been  seen  in  this  country.  Instead  of  that,  during  seflfll 
years,  several  sections  have  reported  a  decrease  in  membership.  ^ 
know,  as  apologists  often  state,  that  spiritual  results  cannot  be  td* 
lated;  but  unless  we  add  to  our  numbers  there  will  be  few  or  9° 
results  of  any  kind  to  tabulate.  Humbled,  we  mourn  our  deer*** 
yet  we  do  not  despair.  The  additions  of  the  year  just  ended  ens* 
rage  us,  and  still  more  the  assurance  that  never  were  our  Chunk1 
more  capable  than  now  of  fulfilling  their  mission.  How  can  it  to 
done  ?  Certainly  not  by  physical  force  nor  by  civil  power,  not  ty 
social  prestige  nor  by  priestly  pretensions.  These  have  beentrifid* 
some  sections  of  the  Church  and  have  failed. 

Would  we  fulfil  our  mission,  there  must  be  rfirst  of  all  a  cc*!& 
personal  contecration  to  Goa\     That  which  Wesley  terms  "  One  fcfo 
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>ne  aim,  entire  devotion  to  God,"  and  that  which  Dr.  Chalmers 
ibes  as  4|  The  well-going  machinery  of  a  well-conditioned  soul, 
principles  in  full  consenting  harmony  with  the  laws  of  eternal 
ude."  Each  member  mast  feel  that  he  is  a  vital  and  an  essen- 
art  of  the  Church,  and  that  as  he  is  such  the  Church  will  be. 
is  character  has  a  far  more  powerful  influence  than  reputation 
rfession,  he  must  be  assured  that  according  as  he  is  such  the 
mce  of  the  Church  must  be.    A  poet  has  well  said — 

"  Wouldst  thou  go  forth  to  bless,  be  sore  of  thine  own  ground, 
Fix  well  thy  centre  first,  then  draw  thy  circle  round." 

is  is  according  to  the  mode  of  divine  operation.  The  sculptor 
Is  outside  the  rugged  block  of  marble,  working  his  way  within 
a  statue  of  beauty  is  produced,  but  God  works  within,  filling  the 
fith  a  living  power,  by  which  the  outer  forms  of  life  are  per- 
ed  and  developed.  Peter's  conscience  preceded  his  strength- 
g  ministrations,  and  the  baptism  of  the  Church  by  the  Spirit  was 
before  daily  additions  of  the  eternally  saved  were  seen.  Miall  in 
1  British  Churches"  words  the  same  truth  thus  :  "Large spiritual 
lphs  over  the  unwilling  must  be  preceded  by  a  higher,  nobler, 
er  style  of  religion  in  those  who  professedly  are  the  willing  sub- 
of  Christ."  It  is  only  when  Christ's  mission  is  fulfilled  in  us,  that 
in  expect  His  mission  fulfilled  by  us. 

is  exemplary  personal  piety  must  be  sustained  by  the  habitua 
ise  of  daily  private  prayer  and  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  accom- 
A  by  a  jealous  watchfulness  over  the  inner  and  outer  life.  These 
of  spiritual  development  are  enforced  in  Scripture,  were  observed 
resley,  and  must  be  obeyed  by  his  followers.  If  they  were,  family 
donal  exercises  would  be  better  observed,  and  the  tone  of  all  our 
lities  would  be  elevated  and  enriched ;  intercourse  with  fellow- 
bers  would  be  thereby  freed  from  uncharitableness  of  spirit  and 
ldness  of  speech,  and  many  "  a  root  of  bitterness  "  would  be 
en  under  foot.  Physical  life  in  the  body  does  not  more  surely 
the  members  thereof  together  in  healthy  and  harmonious  action 
would  this  spiritual  vitality  unify  fend  harmonise  us  as  members 
hrist's  mystical  body.  Free  from  those  discordant  elements 
1  so  often  divide,  disgrace,  and  destroy,  possessed  of  the  "  unity 
le  Spirit/'  peace  would  abide  in  all  our  borders  and  prosperity 
ih  all  our  palaces. 

>  secure  this  more  fully  there  must  be  a  more  regular  attendance 
e  social  moans  of  grace,  especially  at  the  Class  Meeting.  Neglect 
te  class  meeting  is  often  a  cause  as  well  as  an  evidence  of  spiritual 
?nsion.    The  interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  there  exerts  a 
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richer  spiritual  influence  than  does  attendance  at  any  other  means  of 
grace.  Regular  and  punctual  attendance  thereat,  not  as  a  test  of 
membership,  but  as  a  medium  of  spiritual  life  and  blessing,  would 
increase  our  vitality  and  usefulness.  But  that  this  may  be  secured, 
the  leaders  should  lead.  Some  so-called  leaders  are  too  often  led, and 
that  sometimes  by  the  least  intelligent  members.  No  wonder  that 
failure  follows.  The  leader's  responsibility  is  great,  such  ought  his 
effort  to  be.  A  serpent's  cunning  is  nothing  to  the  wisdom  he  requires, 
and  the  harmlessness  of  the  dove  is  a  poor  negative  of  the  grace  Ms 
work  demands.  To  lead,  he  must  be  ahead  of  his  members  and  be, 
Moses-like,  divinely  led.  The  efficiency  of  the  class  might  be  pro- 
moted by  repeated  free  conversations  on  many  subjects  affecting  the 
belief,  experience,  and  enterprise  of  the  members,  followed  by  special 
prayer. 

Church  organisation,  too,  is  improvable.     Prominent  officials  should 
be  elected  to,  and  retained  in  office  as  far  an  possible  because  of  pre- 
eminent piety.    They  should  attend  the  social  means  of  grace  as  well 
as  business  meetings  of  the  Church,  and  strive  to  bring  the  influence 
of  the  former  into  the  latter.    The  obligation  and  advantages  of 
systematic  support  of  Church  finance  should  be  more  intelligently  re- 
cognised and  more  heartily  responded  to.    Each  member  should  giWf 
not  spasmodically,  but  systematically ;  not  from  humour,  but  fro* 
principle;  not  according  to  the  giving  of  others,  but  as  «' the  Lord 
has  prospered  him ;"  not  grudgingly,  but  cheerfully,  so  that  the  Lord 
can  accept  and  bless  both  giver  and  gift.     If  this  were  so,  what  a 
burden  of  anxiety  and  of  effort  would  be  taken  from  the  heart  and 
hands  of  many  a  minister  whose  health,  intellect,  and  heart  are  too 
much  absorbed  by  these  secularities.     Churches  alive  to  their  best 
interests  will  free  their  ministers  as  much  as  possible  from  "  serring 
of  tables,"  and  thereby  allow  them  to  give  themselves  more  foil;  "** 
prayer  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word."    If  they  will  do  this,  they 
will  be  rewarded  a  thousandfold. 

And  may  not  ministers  more  fully  realise  their  responsibility  f  The* 
power  for  good  is  incalculable.  Their  cultivation  of  gifts  and  grace* 
should  be  unceasing.  All  must  yield  to  entire  consecration  to  th* 
work  q{  exalting  Christ  and  saving  men.  Systematic  pastoral  visits* 
tion,  daily  and  devout  preparation  for  the  pulpit,  the  earnest  aim  4 
and  expectation  of  immediate  spiritual  results,  and  all  these  enrkhd 
by  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  would  constitute  the 
ministry  of  our  day  a  mightier  instrument  of  good  than  the  mintf? 
of  the  past.  The  ministry  may  stand  most  effectively  abreast 
"  modern  thought "  by  the  presentation  of  Gospel  truth,  may  bd 
confront  priestly  pretension  by  "  seals  to  its  ministry,"  and  most  cob- 
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asively  silence  sceptical  sneers  by  having  "  many  souls  as  the  crown 
its  rejoicing.''    Then  let  us  grasp  the  grand  verities  of  the  Gospel 
th  a  martyr's  grip,  enforce  their  claims  with  apostolic  zeal,  and 
esent  their  fulness  with  a  Christ-like  compassion,  and  the  yearning 
art  of  humanity  shall  bless  our  divine  benefactions. 
Our  Churches  have  an  important  mission  to  the  young.    In  the 
nth  of  our  schools  and  congregations  we  have  the  Church  of  the 
aire.    We  may  add,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  W.  J.  R.  Taylor,  u  No 
ittrch  can  live  long  and  live  well  by  its  gains  from  the  outside  world, 
thout  keeping  the  love,  the  interest,  and  the  adherence  of  its  suc- 
isive  generations  of  children  and  youth.    If  it  loses  its  own  children, 
loses  the  covenant  blessings  that  are  promised  to  the  Church  in  its 
nilies.     The  children  of  the  Church  will  take  care  of  the  Church 
it  takes  care  of  them."      The   Church,  and  the  Sunday-school 
bcher  as  the  representative  of  one  great  element  of  its  agency, 
ould  seek  the  immediate  conversion  of  the  young,  and,  after  con- 
rsion,  the  formation  of  their  Christian  character.     But  how  the 
inrch  and  school  fail  here !  It  is  believed  that  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Lurch  of  America  is  most  successful  in  adding  to  its  membership 
>m  its  Sunday-schools.   During  eighteen  years,  from  1848  to  1866,  the 
atenary  year  of  that  Church,  the  conversions  from  the  Sunday- 
aools  exceeded  the  entire  gains  of  Church  membership  by  5,000. 
*t  respecting  many  of  these,  Dr.  Abel  Stephens,  the  historian  of  that 
lurch,  writes :    "  The    statistics   show  alarmingly  the  inefficient 
tardianship  of  the  Church  over  its  children.     They  prove  that  most 
its  converted  youth  either  fail  to  enter  or  are  lost  to  its  communion." 
hat  a  sad  illustration  of  Bishop  Foster's  words  when  he  says,  "  We 
»Ve  a  splendid  army  of  aggression,  but  a  defective  army  of  occupa- 
nt"   To  be  an  instrument  to  convert  is  great,  but  to  keep  the  con- 
*ts  seems  greater;  while  to  fail  is,  to  use  Wesley's  words,  "only 
getting  children  for  the  murderer."     How  can  we  receive   and 
Wn  in  Church  membership  our  youthful  converts  ?  We  recommend 
*t  they  be  formed  into  a  distinct  class  and  met  by  a  suitable  leader, 
d  that  after  giving  satisfactory  evidence  of  a  Christian  life,  they  be 
Produced  to  Church  membership.     Such  a  stepping-stone  from  the 
[tool  into  the  Church  is  much  needed,  and  because  of  the  want  of 
ttxaany  are  for  ever  lost  to  the  Church.      But  by  this. many  have 
on  added.    In  one  school  with  which  during  four  years  I  was  con- 
cted,  an  average  of  twenty  scholars  each  year  were  thus  added  to 
B  Church. 

^fe  have  a  mission  to  the  Rich.  Large  and  costly  chapels, 
felthy  congregations,  with  tendencies  of  life  in  the  highest  social 
here,  often  present  Methodism  in  another  form  to  that  in  which  its 
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founders  saw  it  This  is  cause  of  rejoicing.  We  admit  there  is 
danger  that  the  wealthy  grow  worldly,  become  lukewarm  in  Christian 
zeal  and  weak  in  Christian  effort,  until  a  Laodicean  deception  steals 
upon  them ;  yet  it  is  possible  to  employ  wealth,  education,  culture, 
and  refinement  in  the  accomplishment  of  our  work.  The  Master  we 
serve,  the  work  we  do,  and  the  reward  awaiting  faithful  service 
demand  and  deserve  choicest  gifts  and  noblest  powers.  Every  Church 
has  a  free-will  offering  box  big  enough  for  the  largest  contribution, 
and  offers  scope  for  the  development  of  a  higher  culture  than  man 
has  yet  experienced.  Then  let  an  educated  ministry,  a  cultured  and 
none  the  less  hearty  choir  and  congregational  psalmody,  and  renewed 
spiritual  life,  lead  the  wealthy  and  wise  to  bring  their  choicest  offerings 
to  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem. 

But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  the  Mission  of  Methodism  is 
mainly  to  the  Poor.  Wesley,  in  1759,  said,  "If  I  might  choose, I 
should  still  (as  I  have  done  hitherto)  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  poor. 
The  poor  heard  him,  as  they  heard  his  divine  Master,  gladly.  Preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  poor  has  been  characteristic  of  Methodism 
throughout  its  history.  And  if  it  fail  among  the  masses  in  the  future 
it  will  fail  altogether,  and  it  will  deserve  to  fail.  It  is  a  pre-eminent 
duty  to  draw  the  poor  to  our  churches,  welcome  them  at  the  door, 
provide  them  pews,  not  behind  the  preacher,  nor  near  the  organ  pipes 
as  if  we  wished  them  inside  them,  bat  where  they  can  see  and  hear 
well,  and  where,  forgetting  for  a  time  their  poverty  and  feeling  at 
home,  they  may  be  made  rich  in  the  grace  of  God.  If  they  trill  not 
tome  to  us,  we  must  go  to  tliem.  In  addition  to  our  tract  distributor 
and  sick  visitor,  a  special  band  of  visitors  might  be  formed  to  assist 
the  pastor.  And  here  is  a  field  of  special  usefulness,  inviting  the 
wealthiest  members  of  our  Churches  and  congregations  to  consecrate 
their  superior  advantages  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  good  of  the 
most  needy.  Mission  rooms  might  be  far  more  extensively  utilised. 
Open-air  services  in  summer  and  in-door  services  in  winter  would 
render  definite  aid.  Wesley  and  his  co-workers  excelled  in  this  work. 
4  This  is  the  way,"  said  Wesley,  "  to  overturn  Satan's  kingdom.  In 
field  preaching,  more  than  any  other  means,  God  is  found  of  them 
that  sought  Him  not."  "  Go  out/1  said  he  to  the  members,  "go  out 
in  God's  name  into  the  most  public  places,  and  call  all  to  repent  and 
believe  the  Gospel,  especially  in  the  old  societies,  lest  they  should 
settle  upon  their  lees."  Let  evangelising  efforts  be  multiplied.  But 
in  their  multiplication  let  there  be  concentration.  Why  not  an  united 
effort  of  all  Methodist  Churches  in  this  evangelistic  work  in  every 
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,  town,  and  village  accessible  ?  We  welcome  the  approach  of  tha 

when  the  distinctive  Methodist  Churches  of  this  country  shall 
ne  organisation ;  or-when,  at  the  least,  some  system  shall  be  adopted 
ireby  the  expenditure  of  time,  talent,  and  money,  and  the  indul- 
ce  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  among  the  small  village  Churches 
U  be  prevented.    In  the  meantime,  as  Churches  bearing  the  same 
ie,   believing   the    same   truth,   adopting    the    same    forms  of 
ship,  attending    the    same  means   of   grace,    and    recognising 
Bame  agencies  and  ends,  let  us  go  forth  in  one  great  effort  to  save 
sanctify  men:  not  in  the  spasmodic  effort  of  a  week  as  an  apology 
ifty-one  weeks,  neglect  and  indifference,  bat  as  the  outcome   of 
asified  spiritual  life,  earnest  prayer,  and  restless  zeal ;  go  forth  as 
divine  Lord,  "glorious  in  our  apparel,  travelling  in  the  greatness 
>ur  strength,  mighty  to  save/'    Going  forth  thus,  spiritual  signs 

wonders  shall  follow.  Strongholds'  of  sin  and  Satan  shall  be 
rerted  into  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Scepticism  abashed  before 
i  proofs  of  a  divine  existence  shall  bow  before  the  sovereign  Lord 
lalism,  recognising  a  living  Christ,  shall  fling  aside  its  gorgeous 
•ments,  that  untrammelled  it  may  touch  the  healing  hem  of  the 
four's  garment.  Sister  Churches  with  re-enkindled  zeal  shall  hail 
w  "the  people  whom  the  Lord  hath  blessed."    The  young  shall 

to  our  embrace,  and  the  old  shall  lean  on  the  arm  of  our  strength  ; 
rich  shall  give  us  of  their  abundance,  and  the  poor  shall  bless  us 
livinest  benefactions ;  and,  our  mission  fulfilled,  the  glorified  shal 
at  us  as  the  bride  of  heaven  and  the  benefactress  of  earth,  while 

King  of  kings  will  welcome  us  with  words  which  will  make  the 
ody  of  our  everlasting  heaven :  "  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
least  of  one  of  these  My  little  ones,  ye  have  done  it  unto  Me/' 


♦■•»» 


ITERS  TO  THE  YOUNG  ON  MATTERS   OF  SCIENCE. 

By  Rev.  J.  Botes,  M.A. 

Louth,  October  1,  1881 
My  Dear  Young  Friends, 

"ANY  important  and  useful  subjects  have  been  discussed  this  year 
-  by  the  members  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
cience,  which  you  will  do  well  carefully  to  read.  I  find  among 
few  original  discoveries  that  have  been  made,  one  by  Mr.  Baldwin 
lam.  He  notices  an  important  discovery  of  his  own  with  regard 
lie  influence  of  barometic  pressure  on  springs.  He  says,  that  when 
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there  is  a  rapid  rise  in  the  barometer,  there  is  a  corresponding  increase 
in  the  volume  of  water  flowing  from  our  springs,  and  that  with  a  fall 
in  the  barometer,  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  flow.  The  geologist! 
present  expressed  their  convictions  that  this  will  probably  give  rise  to 
practical  results  in  the  way  of  modifying  some  prevalent  theories,  and 
giving  rise  to  others  which  will  more  effectually  explain  the  pheno- 
mena of  nature. 

There  is  evidently  a  disposition  to  accept  the  theory  of  develop- 
ment in  relation  to  the  human-  race,  as  though  it  were  established  on 
indisputable  evidence,  and  to  act  as  though  the  farther  we  go  back  to 
the  annals  of  human  history,  the  greater  natural  dunces  mast  man- 
kind have  been.   The  discovery  of  the  Viking  ship  at  Sandeford,  Norway*- 
has  somewhat  astonished  both  scientists  and  practical  shipbuilders 
This  Viking  ship  is  a  one-masted  vessel,  which  has  been  buried  abova^ 
a  thousand  years,  and  was  built  on  what  sailors  call  beautiful  Im^m 
and  was  admirably  adapted  both  for  speed  and  storage.    In  the  judg — 
ment  of  many  skilled  in  shipbuilding,  it  is  superior  in  many  respects* 
to  the  vessels  of  the  present  day.     It  shows  that  our  forefathers 
far  more  skilful  than  we,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  have  believe 
them  to  be. 

Dr.  Montagu  Lubbock  endeavoured  to  6how  that  in  the  early 
of  human  history  mankind  were  deficient  in  the  faculty  of  recognising^ 
colours.    This  theory  was  first  suspected  from  the  fact  that  Homer' 
the   Greek  poet  so  rarely  mentions  colours.    The  evidence  then  i*~~ 
altogether  of  a  negative  kind.     The  colours  which  we  find  on  ancient-- 
Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monuments  are  so  good,  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  that  in  very  remote  times  these  nations  were  perfectly  capable*—- 
not  only  of  distinguishing  general  colours,  but  also  their  finer  shades. 
In  the  present  day  the  lower  races  of  savages  are  known  to  possess  a 
well-developed  colour  perception,  though  they  have  not  many  voria 
with  which  to  express  the  varied  colours  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
The  Doctor  thinks  that  his  investigations  are  in  favour  of  develop- 
ment, though  he  confesses  that  he  cannot  verify  the  opinion.  R 
remains  therefore  only  an  assumption.  According  to  the  observations 
of  his  brother,    Sir  John  Lubbock,  monkeys  possess  the  sense  of 
colour,   inasmuch    as    they    are    attracted  to  fruit  by  its  oolonr. 
Their   eyes  are   said  to  be  strikingly  like  those  of  human  being* 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  we  can  find  of  man  ever  having 
been    deficient  in    perception    of   colour;    though  Sir  John  sajs> 
there  has  been  a  gradual  development  among  the  inferior  animals 
in  the  power  of  perceiving  both  colour  and  form.     The  perception  of 
colour  is  well  developed  among  some  of  the  insects,  many  of  them  being 
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ed  to  flowers  by  their  colour.  Both  the  sense  of  colour  and  of  smell 
i  to  be  inherent  in  the  creatures,  whose  environments  require 
i  to  use  these  special  faculties,  and  to  have  been  there  implanted 
q  infinitely  wise  Creator,  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  crea- 
i  possessing  them.     Sir  John  has  elsewhere  shown  that  ants  are 
ted  by  different  coloured  lights.     Some  of  the  species  are  blind, 
others  nearly  so,  and  such  are  doubtless  guided  in  great  measure 
eir  food,  and  to  each  other,  by  the  sense  of  smell.     The  little 
2r  workers,  which  do  the  real  work  of  the  nest,  are  often  entirely 
,  and  must  therefore  trust  entirely  to  their  sense  of  smell,  both 
iding  their  way  about,  and  in  recognising  friends  and  foes.  From 
it  investigations  we  infer  that  this  sense  of  smell  resides  in  the 
in»  of  insects.     Sir  John  some  time  ago  noticed  an  ant  which 
tcident  was  born  without  antenna,  and  which  occupied  among 
a  similar  position  to  that  of  a  blind  man  in  human  society, 
subject  has  also  been  experimented  upon  by  others,  among  whom 
y  mention  Dr.  Hauser,  a  German  microscopist,  who  finds  that  the 
of  the  antennae  are  covered  with  small  pits  or  depressions,  which, 
lied  with  a  gummy  fluid,  and  connected  with  a  large  nerve  which 
directly  to  the  little  knot  of  brain  matter.    These  pits  or  depres- 
may  be  counted  by  thousands,  and  evidently  take  the  place  of  the 
;  expanded  membrane  which  forms  the  sensitive  surface  in  the 
t  animals,  as,  for  example,  in  a  dog,  which  is  guided  mainly  by 
.    In  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  sense  of  smell  resides  in 
antennae,  Dr.  Hauser  took  a  number  of  beetles  and  grasshoppers 
g  perfect  antennae,  and  held  them  over  strong  smelling  chemi- 
3uch  as  turpentine  and  carbolic  acid,  when  they  manifested  & 
)d  disrelish  to  the  odour.     It  is   evident  that  odours  play  an 
tant  part  in  the  mental  world  of  these  creatures.     Where  the 
is  good,  as  in  the  dragon-fly,  the  eyes  form  the  largest  part  of 
ce,  and  the  sense  of  smell  seems  to  be  proportionally  weak  ;  the 
er  of  olfactory  pits  on  the  antennse,  in  such  cases,  being  few 
compared  with  those  of  their  less  keen-sighted  relations,  the  loss  of 
hculty  being  compensated  by  the  fuller  development  of  another, 
larvellous  adaptation  of  every  creature  to  its  position  in  the  crea- 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  ants  which   are  blind  have  the 
jest  powers  of  scent,  whereas  birds  that  are  gifted  with  wonder - 
wers  of  vision  are  almost  devoid  of  the  sense  of  smell.     In  all 
krnivora  the  sense  of  smell  is  predominant,  while  in  all  the 
orous  creatures  the  faculty  of  vision  takes  the  lead.    Hunting 
ds  that  have  to  track  their  prey  by  its  spoor  alone,  possess  this 
of  smell  in  an  almost  infinitely  delicate  degree.    The  blood- 
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bound,  for  example,  has  such  a  fine  scent,  that  it  will  select  a  single 
human  track  out  of  hundreds,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  crossing  and  re* 
crossing,  at  all  sorts  of  angles,  it  will  follow  on  till  it  comes  directly 
upon  its  prey.    A  fruit-eating  creature  must,  on  the  contrary,  be 
guided  mainly  by  the  sense  of  sight.     We  might  take  many  more  in- 
stances, but  they  would  all  illustrate  the  same  truth,  namely,  that 
where  one  special  faculty  predominates,  the  others  are  comparatively 
weak.     The  world  will  necessarily  be  to  all  these  creatures  what  the 
special  faculty  makes  it,  but  we  cannot  fail  to  recognise  an  important 
fact,  namely,  that  each  creature  has  its  own  source  of  happiness,  and 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  scheme  of  providence,  without 
which  the  balance  or  harmony  of  the  creation  would  be  defective. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  one  of  the  many  wonderful  things  that  are  being 
accomplished  by  the  ingenuity  of  man.  Probably  all  of  you  know 
that  during  the  siege  of  Paris  there  existed  what  was  called  a  pigeon 
post,  and  by  means  of  this  novel  method  of  transit,  messages  were 
transmitted  from  place  to  place.  These  messages  were 
reduced  by  photography  to  such  a  small  size  as  to  be  altogether 
invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  They  were  printed  on  very  small  pieces 
of  thin  paper,  often  not  more  than  an  inch  square,  and  after  being 
rolled  were  attached  to  one  of  the  tail  feathers  of  a  carrier  pigeon. 
When  the  bird  reached  its  destination  the  postal  authorities  placed  the 
paper  under  the  microscope,  and  after  duly  copying  the  communica- 
tion delivered  it  at  a  heavy  charge  to  its  owner.  This  very  small 
photo  writing  excited  admiration,  but  has  been  far  surpassed  of  late 
by  Mr.  W.  Webb  of  London,  who  by  the  use  of  a  machine  he  has 
invented,  has  written  with  a  diamond  on  glass  the  whole  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer  in  a  space  not  larger  than  the  dot  over  the  letter  i.  All  the 
words  are  legible  under  the  microscope,  and  such  is  the  fineness  of 
the  writing  that  Mr.  Webb  could  write  the  entire  contents  of  eight 
Bibles,  each  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  within  the  space 
of  one  square  inch  of  glass.  Even  this  machine  is  said  to  have  been 
surpassed  by  an  instrument  belonging  to  Mr.  N.  Peters,  a  wealthy 
banker  of  London,  in  the  year  1855,  who  was  able  to  write  three 
times  finer  than  Mr.  Webb.  What  has  become  of  this  machine  1  do 
not  know.  Whether  these  machines  will  ever  be  anything  more  than 
expensive  toys  I  cannot  telL  Perhaps  they  may  in  the  near  future 
supply  an  important  place  in  practical  mechanics. 

Our  scientists  generally  at  the  present  seem  to  be  more  bent* on  the 
development  and  perfection  of  the  various  inventions  which  have  been 
so  abundant  during  the  last  few  years,  than  on  new  inventions  and 
discoveries.  No  doubt  our  telephones,  microphones,  and  accumula- 
tors are  filling  an  important  sphere,  and  are  helping  on  the  world  to 
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a  higher  and  grander  life.  I  hope  they  are  suggesting  to  your  minds 
the  desirability  of  asking  your  heavenly  Father  to  bestow  upon  you  that 
'wisdom  which  will  enable  you  rightly  to  fulfil  your  mission.  A  little  girl 
recently  said  that  God's  telephones  ran  everywhere,  and  so  He  can 
hear  the  requests  you  make  for  the  wisdom  He  has  promised  liberally 
to  bestow. 
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T~  AM  extremely  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  Mends 
-*-  throughout  the  Connexion  to  a  matter  which,  if  fully  carried  out, 
would,  in  a  very  important  degree,  promote  the  spiritual  and  numerical 
interests  of  our  body,  the  matter  to  which  I  allude  is  the  formation  of 
Christian  Bands  or  Associations,  having  for  their  object  the  promoting 
of  the  Christian  life  amongst  young  people.  It  is  a  matter  of  thank- 
fulness that  a  fair  number  of  Churches,  connected  with  different 
denominations,  have  formed  associations ;  about  thirty  of  these  are 
already  found  in  London  alone.  I  venture  to  affirm  that  there  is  no 
department  of  labour  in  our  Lord's  vineyard  that  will  yield  so  large 
an  amount  of  spiritual  results,  for  the  amount  of  effort  put  forth,  as 
will  these  associations,  if  well  worked.  Mr.  Tyler,  superintendent  of 
the  children's  special  service  in  connection  with  the  Hawkstone  Hall 
Sunday-school,  London,  wrote  to  me  on  the  of  1st  August,  stating  that 
the  attendance  of  the  children  at  the  Sunday  evening  service  was 
about  280,  and  on  Tuesday  evening  80  or  90 ;  he  thought  over  90  had 
joined  the  Church  as  the  result  of  these  services. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  stating  that  we  have  a  children's  service  in 
connection  with  our  Church  in  Baillie- street,  Rochdale ;  this  service 
is  held  on  Thursday  evening,  at  7  o'clock,  and  was  commenced  by 
our  esteemed  brother  the  Bev.  T.  B.  Saul.  Another  meeting  is  held 
at  8  o'clock,  the  outcome  of  the  7  o'clock  meeting.  This  meeting  has 
been  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  T.  M.  Booth.  Mr.  Butterworth,  one 
of  our  society's  stewards,  furnished  me  with  the  following  particulars 
on  the  21st  of  July.  There  were  89  names  on  Mr.  Booth's  Thursday- 
evening  class  book,  43  of  whom  commenced  with  the  class  originated 
by  Mr.  Saul  at  7  o'clock,  80  of  the  48  are  very  regular  in  attendance. 
The  7  o'clock  meeting  has  mainly  been  conducted  since  Mr.  Saul  left 
us  by  Miss  Emmeline  Petrie,  the  granddaughter  of  our  veteran  friend 
J.  Petrie,  Esq.,  for  many  years  Connexional  Treasurer,  and  by  Miss 
Harley,  daughter  of  our  friend  Mr.  John  Harley.  Miss  Harley  stated 
that  the  average  attendance  was  80  in  summer,  and  200  in  winter, 
these  meetings  have   formed  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
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additions  to  our  Church.  What  prevents  our  having  700  or  HP  \ 
Bands  formed  in  the  Connexion  ?  How  much  good  would  follow  t^ 
bringing  the  Gospel  near  to  the  masses,  and  in  other  ways  doing  Hon^^ 
Mission  work  ? 

Backdate.  John  Pollitt. 
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PROFOUND,  yet  clear ;  argumentative,  yet  practical ;  beautiful,  ys 
useful ;    so  we  said  to  ourself  after  reading  Professor  Godet""" 
recent  work : — Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith.     By  Professczz 
F.  Godet.     Translated  by  W.  H.  Lyttelton,  M.A.     (Edinburgh :  T. 
Clark.)    The  thoughts   are  deep,  the  style  is  fascinating.      Anoth 
instance,  among  many,  that  with  the  rhetorical  and  poetic,  there 
be  the  philosophic.     The  deepest  water  at  our  coast-line  is  the  mo  ^ 
pellucid.    We  never  read  anything  so  tender,  and  at  the  same  tin.* 
so  exact  in  reasoning.    The  book  ought  to  be  read  again  and  agaLzr. 
it  is  so  precious,  a  casket  of  jewels,  a  garden  of  sweets.    It  is  strictly 
the  student's  book,  and  is  a  seasonable  publication.  The  able  translator 
observes :  "  In  these  days,  when  so  many  have  drifted  to  sea  on  the 
shoreless  ocean  of  a  boundless  scepticism ;  when  some  are  ready  to  erect 
altars,  not  only  to  the  '  unknown/  but  even — alas  that  it  should  be 
so ! — to  One  whom  they  think  '  Unknowable  'God — for  some  strangely 
think  they  know  there  is  an  '  Unknowable '  God,  ...  in  such  days,  we 
may  indeed  be  thankful  if  one  can  contribute  any  thoughts,  such  as 
these  of  Professor  Godet,  whereby  any  souls  may,  by  the  blessing  of 
God,  be  saved  from  the  miseries  of  blank  and  hopeless  unbelief/'  After 
a  perspicacious  argument,  sustaining  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  our  author  asks : — "  What  answer  is  made  to  this  argument 
by  the  unbelievers  in  the  resurrection  ?    Baur,  in  answer,  stammers 
out :  *  What  really  happened  at  that  which  we  call  the  resurrection, 
remains  outside  the  sphere  of  historical  investigation/    How  so? 
What  ?  that  outside  the  sphere  of  historical  investigation,  which,  if  it 
is  a  fact,  is  the  central  one  of  the  world's  history !    Strauss,  a  brother 
Pantheist  of  Baur's,  calls  him  over  the  coals  for  this  expression  of 
his,  and  charges  him,  with  much  reason,  with  evading  by  this  means 
the  key-point  of  the  controversy.     And  what  does  he  himself  say  ? 
He  talks  to  us  about  a  dead  body  thrown  by  the  Jews  to  the  dust- 
heap,  so  that  no  remains  of  it  were  to  be  recovered.     But  between  the 
feast  of  the  Passover  and  that  of  the  Pentecost,  in  which  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  was  publicly  proclaimed  in  Jerusalem  by  Si  Peter 
and  the  twelve,  only  a  few  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  during  that  period 
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ody  does  not  become  lost  or  unrecognisable.  But  why  talk 
passed  away  ?  It  was  but  on  tho  morning  of  the  third  day, 
rding  to  all  the  accounts,  and  to  the  concordant  witness  of 
the  disciples  convinced  themselves  of  the  resurrection  of 
iter.  Now,  if  the  body  was  thrown  to  the  dust-heap,  the 
f  Jesus  would  have  been  very  quickly  disabused  of  their 
by  its  exhibition  in  public  "  (pp.  86-7). 
ire  words  of  light :  "  As  it  needs  but  a  fresh  breeze  from 
o  sweep  the  mountains  clear  of  the  clouds  gathered  over  our 
d  to  restore  to  us,  after  a  rainy  season,  the  azure  sky  and 
ving  rays  of  the  sun ;  so  does  it  need  but  the  manifestation 
mbled  consciousness  of  Jesus  risen,  and  of  our  justification 
shed  in  Him,  to  scatter  the  thick  clouds  which  had  interspersed 
is  between  our  hearts  and  God,  and  which  were  darkening  our 
opens  the  way  for  the  face  of  a  Father,  just  and  holy,  but 
ne  time  reconciled  and  full  of  tender  compassion,  to  shine 
and  this  divine  look  is  the  beaming  of  the  sun,  which  makes 
iilty  to  blossom  and  bud  in  the  world  before  us.  By  means 
ecome  united  with  the  celestial  life  of  the  risen  Saviour  " 
).  In  the  chapter  on  the  miracles  of  Christ  we  read  :  "  Thero 
3  are  told,  among  the  Jews,  a  superstitious  belief.  They 
;hat  the  man  who  shall  have  the  happiness  of  discovering  the 
unciation  of  the  name  of  Jehovah  in  the  sacred  language  of 
e  of  God  will  possess  in  this  word,  correctly  pronounced,  the 
by  the  help  of  which  all  things  will  become  possible  to  him. 
lis  puerile  fable  there  lies  hidden  sublime  truth.  The  man 
7  the  true  way  of  pronouncing  the  divine  name  has  existed, 
ything  has  been  possible  to  Him  by  virtue  of  that  name, 
"esus  say,  •  No  man  knoweth  the  Father,  but  the  Son '  ?  and 
ot  upon  that  ground  justify  this  other  assertion,  All  things 
ered  to  Me  of  my  Father  ?  Jesus  alone  has  known  the 
ae  of  God — *  Abba  Father.9  Jesus  alone  has  under - 
)  art  of  uttering  it  in  the  true  filial  accent,  that  of  tender 
3ss,  of  the  complete  self-surrender  of  love,  of  perfect  adoration, 
rdingly,  nothing  was  impossible  to  Him.  This  Name,  thus 
aid  nature  at  His  feet,  and  mankind  at  His  knees.  The  power 
ame,  filially  invoked,  at  last  awoke,  in  favouring  this  earth, 
'  Power,  which  had  fallen  asleep,  reopened  the  channels  of 
cation  between  heaven  and  earth  that  had  long  since  been 
up,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  renewal  of  all  things  " 
60).  6s. 

of  the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  are  doing  their 
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utmost  to  bring  about  the  union  of  all  Protestants  in  Great  Britain. 
Some  of  them  are  evidently  aiming  at  absorption,  a  very  different  tiling 
from  Christian  onion,  as  the  late  Dr.  Binney  clearly  shows  in  hsi& 
suggestive  but  not  generally  known  work  on  "  Churches  in  Australia-  *~ 
A  book  lies  before  us,  Christian  in  spirit  and  aim  : — Church  and  Chap&I- 
Strmons  on  the  Church  of  England  and  Dissent.     Edited  by  the  Rev.  f&- 
H.  Hai>dex,  B.A.,  Curate  of  St  Botolph,  Bishopsgate  Within.    Int*"<>~ 
duction  by  Abthub  Penrhyn  Staxley,  D.D.,Dean  of  Westminster.  (Lo>xx- 
don :   Smith,  Elder   k  Co.,    Waterloo-place.)    These  sermons  wexre 
preached  in  the  church  of  St  Botolph,  on  the  Sunday  evenings  in  l&st 
Lent     In  the  Introduction,  which  is  historical  in  survey,  contains 
much  detail,  and  broad  views,  elegantly  put,  a  placid  musical  streswm 
of  thought,  the  lamented  Dean  advocates  an  interchange  of  pulpits  : 
"  In  the  Church  of  Scotland  it  has  been  found  possible,  without  fclie 
slightest  breach  of  ecclesiastical  order,  or  compromise  of  principle  an 
either  side,  for  prelates  and  dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England  to 
preach  in  the  Presbyterian  pulpits  of  humble  Highland  villages,  of 
great  academical  institutions,  and  of  churches  consecrated  by  every 
sacred  recollection  of  ancient  Scottish  Presbyterianism.    Is  it  un- 
reasonable to  ask  that  the  same  liberty  which  the  State  and  the  Church 
have  freely  allowed  in  Scotland  should  be  conceded  in  England?  Not  a 
single  ancient  ecclesiastical  principle  would  be  violated,  not  a  single 
tradition  of  the  early  Reformed  Church  of  England  would  be  broken,  if 
from  time  to  time  this  were  done,   with  the  checks  which  in  the 
English   Church,  from  its  multiplicity  of  authorities,  might  be  far 
more  easily  contrived.     The  leading  preachers,  both  of  the  Presby- 
terian North  and  of  the  Nonconforming  South,  might  be  invited  to 
lend  their  special  gifts  for  the  edification  of  the  congregations  which 
now  hang  by  thousands  on  the  lips  of  the  eloquent  pastors  of  the  National 
Church,  and  which  on  that  very  account  would  be  well  prepared  to 
receive  whatever  benefit  might  be  conferred,  and  guarded  from  any 
injury  that  might  be  apprehended,  at  the  hands  of  less  familiar 
teachers  "  (p.  44).     The  Dean  was  not  alone  in  the  holding  of  these 
views.      We  remember  having,  a  few  years  ago,  when  resident  in 
London,  the  pleasure  of  the    most  familiar  conversation,  on  two 
'  public  occasions,  at  our  chapel,  Brown's-lane,  Spitalfields,  with  the 
then  Rector  and  Rural  Dean,  in  which  the  Rector  said  that  be  should 
very  much  like  us  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  the  parish  church,  and 
himself,  if  invited,  our  pulpit     We  shall  get  to  this.     Mr.  Spargeon 
will  yet  preach  at  St.  Paul's.    Why  not  ? 

In  the  sermon,  "  The  Methodist,"  by  Mr.  Hadden,  we  are  told  some 
plain  things,  but  with  the  spirit  of  a  friend.  Referring  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Association,  the  Wesleyan  Reformers  and  other  offshoots,  we 
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told: — "  Many  of  these  smaller  Churches  are  truer  to  the  genius 
istorio  Methodism  than  the  elder  society.     «  Mind  not  high  things, 
condescend  to  men  of  low  estate ' — that  is  the  standard  of  all 
Methodism.    The  Wesleys  and  the  Whitfields  were  essentially 
iloxiaries  to  the  masses  ;  their  first  aim  was  to  overtake  and  help 
work  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  that  branch  of  the  Church  of 
ist  'which  is  established  in  this  land.    If  John  Wesley  could  come 
c»     it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  would    be  indeed  sur- 
acl.      He  would  find    the  people   called  Methodists  associate! 
tlier  in  what  has  recently  been   styled  the  Wesleyan   Church. 
'Would  find  in  America  an  episcopal  government  of  his  own 
►wers  side  by  side  with  an  episcopal  government  of  that  Anglican 
which  he  loved  so  well.    He  would  find  his  preachers  subjected 
Lgid  system  of  discipline  and  an  inflexible  code  of  doctrine  to 
Qtix    the  only  parallel  is  that  of  Rome.     He  would  find  that  the 
^nt  features  of  his  own  society  are  ceasing,  or  have  ceased,  to  have 
ming  for  multitudes  of  modern  Methodists.     He  would  find  that 
-gregationalism  is  quietly  supplanting  the  class-meetings ;  that  in 
^y  quarters  little  is  heard  of  '  experience,'  and  not  much  of  '  con- 
*ion ' ;  and  that  *  assurance '  and  '  perfection '  are  not  features  of 
^y  sermon.    He  would  find  that  Gothic  chapels,  and  ornate  decora- 
l»   o.nd  elaborate  services,  have  supplanted  the  primitive  worship  of 
o^wn   day ;  that  love-feasts  and  band-meetings  and  the  early 
"**ing  prayer-meetings  are  not  popular ;  that  the  itinerancy,  once 
^od  the  very  pivot  of  Methodism,  is  fast  becoming  an  open  ques- 
Above  all,  he  would  find  that  the  educated  young,  forgetful  of 
t^€kdition  of  their  Methodist  homes,  and  in  spite  of  the  efforts  that 
*X*ade  to  retain  their  allegiance,  are  leaving  the  faith  of  their 
L^J^8  and  seeking  the  fresher  spiritual  atmosphere  of  the  National 
l^ch  "  (pp.  75-6).     Mr.  Hadden  gives  us  an  anecdote,  which  has 
***    been  repeated,  but  cannot  be  too  frequently  related :— "  It  is 
^xtdfully  told  of  John  Wesley  that  one  night  he  dreamed  a  dream 
**  found  himself  in  imagination  at  the  gates  of  hell.    (  Have  you  any 
^^Urchmen  here  ? '  he  asked,  and  the  answer  was  '  Yes,  a  great  many.* 
^xy  Presbyterians  ? '  *  Yes,  a  great  many.'     'Any  Baptists  ? '  « Yes, 
1  great  many.'    '  Any  Methodists  ? '   '  Yes,  a  great  many.'    Discon- 
«*nted  and  distressed,  especially  at  the  last  reply,  he  wended  his  way 
*0  the  gates  of  heaven.     «  Have  you  any  Churchmen  here  ? '    '  No/ 
*  Any  Roman  Catholics  ? '   'No.*  « Any  Presbyterians  ? •   'No.'   'Any 
Baptists  ? '    '  No.'     '  Any  Methodists  ? '  '  '  No.'    *  Then  whom/  in 
despair  he  asked,  '  have  you  here  ? '    And  the  angel  made  answer, 
1  We  know  nothing  here  of  any  of  the  names  you  mention ;  we  are  all 
Christians  here,  and  of  us  there  is  a  great  multitude  which  no  man 
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can  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds,  and  peoples,  and  tongues    *" 
(pp.  79-80).     6s. 

There  is  nothing  in  Paley  or  Butler  equal  to  the  life  of  a  good  ma^a* 
"  Nothing/'  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  is  so  obstinate  as     * 
fact"    Someone  has  said,  "  It  would  have  been  better  to  say  '  nothing 
is  so  sacred  as  a  fact'  "    Henry  Moorheuse,  the  English  Evangelist.    Bj 
Rev.  John  Macpherson    (London :  Morgan  &  Scott),  is  a  book   of 
exceptionally  profitable  spiritual  teaching.    Moorhouse  was  a  shrewd 
Lancashire  lad,  full  of  wickedness  and  fun.     His  conversion,  as  un- 
mistakable as  St.  Paul's,  proves  the  power  of  grace,  the  truth  of  the 
GospeL     He  became  a  consistent,  resolute,  zealous  witness  for  Christ 
His  power  of  sympathy  and  his  flow  of  words  made  him  an  object  of 
interest  wherever  he  went.   He  moved  wildly  and  grandly  like  a  comet 
He  would  brook  no  delay.     What  might  be  intended  to  retard,  was 
made  to  accelerate  his  progress.    He  was  always  sowing  and  always 
gathering.    His  short  life  was  a  long  one.    Could  a  better  book  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  Christian  workers  ?    We  think  Mr.  Macpherson, 
clear-headed  and  well-informed  as  he  is,  has  written  under  a  little 
misapprehension  about  Methodists.     We  thank  him  for  what  he  says 
in  our  favour — there  he  writes  as  a  sensible  man.     *«  His  father,"  we 
read,  "  by  religion  a  Methodist,  is  described  by  Henry  as  a  'kindly, 
upright  man/  a  sort  of  character  happily  not  rare  in  that  religions 
denomination,  to  which  vital  godliness  among  the  masses  of  England 
owes  so  much.   With  whatever  eccentricities  of  system  or  peculiarities 
of  teaching,  it  is  the  glory  of  Methodism  to  proclaim  salvation  through 
a  personal,  divine,  omnipotent  Redeemer,  a  Gospel  of  free  grace  to 
every  creature.    And  although  good  old-fashioned  Methodism  is  sup- 
posed to  touch  the  things  of  God  with  a  rude  hand,  it  fails  not  to  pot 
the  essential  matters  in  a  shape  so  homely  and  crisp  that  the  popular 
mind  can  grasp  it  and  the  most  illiterate  take  it  in  "  (p.  2).    We  do 
not  like  this  half  praise  and  half  censure.     We  venture  to  say,  tW 
had  Mr.  Macpherson  a  larger  knowledge  of  Methodists  ho  would  no* 
have  used  some  of  the  words  we  have  quoted.     2s.  6d.  |> 

"  The  Lord  tliat  Healeth  Tliee."  (Jehovah-Bophi.)  By  W.  E.  Boiafr  I  . 
man.  (Same  publishers.)  There  are  some  things  we  hesitate  to 
receive  because  they  are  outside  our  experience,  and  it  may  be  onr  1^ 
observation.  Healing  by  faith  and  prayer  we  are  perhaps  too  nwA  Ik 
disposed  to  look  on  as  confined  to  the  Apostolic  Church.  Mr.  Board*  Ij, 
man  contends  that  the  power  is  ours,  that  it  has  never  been  tafcflfi 
from  the  Church.  He  says,  for  instance,  "  The  epistle  of  the  Apod* 
James  is  reckoned  to  have  been  written  about  a.  d.  60,  and  in  ft*- 
healing  the  sick  through  the  prayers  of  faith  is  plaoed  among  tie      IT 
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provisions  and  promises  of  the  Gospel  (14, 15).    In  the 
of  things  to  be  brought  to  the  Lord,  disease  of  the  body 
[way  between  afflictions  such  as  bereavement,  persecutions, 
1  the  like,  and  breaches  or  offences  between   brethren; 
x>  be  brought  by  prayer,  exultations  to  be  brought  by  praise, 
j  prayer,. and  offences  by  confession  one  to  another,  and  by 
i  for  another.     Therefore,  if  this  one  provision  is  to  be  set 
slonging  exclusively  to  the  apostolic  age,  all  must  be  set 
51).    We  confess  that  this  reasoning  is  to  us  conclusive ; 
resist  it.   In  answer  to  the  objection,  "  If  it  is  our  privilege 
)d  of  all  our  diseases,  we  need  never  die,  need  we  ?  "    We 
as ;  we  shall  certainly  die,  if  the  Lord  does  not  first  come 
us  to  Himself,     Healing  through  faith  no  more  sets  aside 
written,  that  it  is  appointed  unto  men  once  to  die,  than 
'  medical  means  does.    No  doubt  all  who  were  healed  in  the 
ir  Lord  and  His  apostles  afterwards  died ;  but  meanwhile 
>  wonderful  gainers,  both  in  being  healed  of  their  painful 
knd  also  in  the  knowledge  of  Jesus  which  came  to  them  in 
l  with  their  experience  of  His  healing-pqwer  "  (p.  55).   The 
n  are  startling,  and  yet  they  seem  to  us  to  be  perfectly  con- 
kh  the  teaching  of  Scripture.    Oh,  what  a  power  the  Church 
Dnly  knew  it,  if  it  would  only  use  it !    2s.  6d. 

A/ted  Up.  By  Rev.  Robebt  Gilchrist,  Shotts,  N.B.  (Same 
*.)  Plain  and  Scriptural,  with  more  of  the  practical  than 
nal.  Mr.  Gilchrist  does  not  proclaim  his  doubts,  the  usual 
'  preachers  and  writers  in  our  day,  but  he  explicitly  brings 
aith.  "  Forgiveness,"  he  says,  "  is  the  first  fruit  from  the 
e.  Forgiveness  is  the  first  word  from  the  Gross.  Forgive- 
l  the  threshold  of  all  Christian  obedience.  '  If  Thou,  Lord, 
mark  iniquity,  0  Lord,  who  shall  stand  ?  But  there  is  for- 
nth  Thee,  that  Thou  mayest  be  feared '  (Psalm  cxxx.  8,  4). 
388  is  necessary  in  order  to  any  true,  filial,  reverential  service 
We  enter  through  the  gate  of  forgiveness  into  the  long  line 
w  obedience  "  (p.  15).  Here  is  matter  for  reflection :  "  In 
l  I  was  under  a  mistake  as  to  the  meaning  of  that  word, 
,  behold  thy  son.'  I  thought  Jesus  meant  Himself,  and  that 
er  was  to  view  His  piteous  case.  That  is  to  say,  '  Woman, 
ly  son,  Myself,  hanging  on  the  cross,  suffering,  bleeding, 
sin  in  thy  room  and  stead.'  But  this  view  does  not  agree 
context.  These  two  words  are  related  to  each  other :  '  Woman, 
Ly  son,'  and  this  to  the  disciple,  '  Behold  thy  mother.'  The 
ind  the  woman  are  the  son  and  mother.    Very  singular. 

QQ 
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Jesus  does  not  say  onto  them,  'Look  unto  Me,'  but  'Behold one 
another,  as  son  and  mother/    Bnt  they  both  had  already  beheld  Him 
by  faith  as  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
They  are  to  continue  '  looking  unto  Jesus,'  but  they  are  to  withdraw 
from  the  sight  of  his  physical  agonies,  and  attend  to  their  mutad 
duties  in  relation  to  one  another  as  son  and  mother.     There  is  a  lesson 
here.     It  is  the  first  duty  and  privilege  of  everyone  to  look  by  faith  to 
Christ  crucified  for  salvation.    Then,  while  continuing  to  trust  Him  a& 
all  our  salvation  and  all  our  desires,  it  is  our  part  to  attend  to  the 
relative  duties,  and  to  discharge  them  in  the  light  of  the  cross  and  fi 
the  sake  of  the  Crucified  "  (pp.  35-6).     2&  6<L 

Ruth,  the  Moabitese ;  Bible  Reading*  on  the  Book  of  Ruth.  B^ 
Henbt  Moorhousk.  (Same  publishers.)  This  most  interesting  littLJ 
book  is  from  the  pen  of  the  evangelist  whose  life  we  have  noticed! 
this  article.  It  opens  well :  "  I  want  you  to  understand  definite! 
once  for  all,  that  I  do  not  say  those  pictures  we  are  going  to  look  at 
types,  or  that  God  intended  them  for  types ;  because  I  should  k*J 
sorry  to  take  anything  out  of  the  Old  Testament  and  say  it  was  r 
type,  or  that  God  intended  it  for  a  type,  if  I  were  not  positive  iron 
the  New  Testament  that  it  was  so.  But  there  are  certainly  wonderfacr 
lessons  for  us  to  learn  from  those  pictures  in  the  Old  Testament,  an**a 
whether  they  be  types  or  not,  we  can  learn  the  lessons  that  Go»0 
would  have  us  learn  from  them "  (p.  5).  More  cautious  and  diai 
criminating  words  could  not  come  from  a  professor's  chair.  flw^1 
would  have  satisfied  the  late  Dr.  Alexander,  who  may  be  accepted  &^ 

an  authority  on  types.    We  cannot  withhold  the  following  passage : 

"  1  Cor.  ix.  24 — 27.      Many  people  understand  this  to  mean  tha*^ 
Paul,  after  all  he  had  suffered,  and  after  all  his  labours  for  the  Lor&" 
Jesus  Christ,  might  be  damned.    But  what  does  it  mean  ?    If  aaj-^ 
body  will  read  the  context,  they  will  find  that  it  is  very  simple— ^* 
What  does  Paul  say  ?    We  are  all  running  a  race.     Who  is  (are?)^ 
running  ?    Not  unsaved  men,  but  Christians.    What  are  we  rnnoinT"^ 
for  ?    A  prize.     But  eternal  life  is  not  a  prize,  it  is  a  free  gift.  What 
is  the  prize  ?    A  crown.    '  So  run  ye,  that  ye  may  obtain '  a  crown 
of  life,  an  incorruptible  crown.    *  I  therefore  so  run,'  says  Paul,  '  W 
that  by  any  means,  when  I  have  preached  to  others,  I  myself  should 
be  a  castaway.'    The  Greek  word  that  is  translated  here  *  castaway ' 
'  means  disapproved ;'  lest,  when  the  Master  comes,  I  shall  be  dis- 
approved, and  lose  my  crown  "  (pp.  40,  41).     6d. 

The  Life  of  John  Birchenall,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L:S.     By  the  Bev.  A  J. 
French,  B.A.,  with  a  Portrait  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Bev.  J*  & 
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Bigg,  D.D.  (London  :  Wesleyan  Conference  Office.)  Oar  space  will 
not  allow  us  to  express  oar  views  on  this  book  as  folly  as  we  should 
like.  It  is  the  life  of  a  man  of  culture  and  piety,  and  who  was  also, 
we  are  happy  to  say,  a  thorough  Methodist.  Dr.  Bigg  says :  "  Mr. 
Birchenall  was  the  saintliest  man  I  have  known."  And  this  testi- 
mony is  fully  sustained  in  the  ably  written  biography.  We  give  a 
few  aphorisms  from  the  pen  of  the  departed :  "  ( Draw  nigh  to  God ;' 
for  whatever  darkness  there  may  be  in  the  world,  there  is  none  at  the 
mercy  seat."  "  Those  who  were  the  first  to  enter  the  promised  land, 
had  not  the  largest  inheritance  there."  "  Shallows,  and  narrow 
streams,  and  stagnant  pools,  are  easily  frozen."  "  If  Mount  Zion  is 
on  the  other  side  of  Jordan,  Pisgah  is  on  this."  "  A  stone,  if  it  serve 
as  a  landmark,  is  not  to  be  despised."  "  Christian  men  who  are  full 
of  business  should  be  filled  with  the  Spirit,  if  they  must  keep  an  even 
balance."  "The  brightest  manifestations  of  the  Divine  presence 
may  be  made  in  the  most  unlikely  places.  The  burning  bush  was 
seen  in  the  desert,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  in  the  land  of  Ezekiel's 
captivity"  (pp.  249—64).     5s. 

Rise  and  Progress  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  in  Jamaica.  By  Henry 
Blaine  Foster.  (Same  publishers.)  A  plain  record  of  Church- work. 
It  would  have  contributed  to  the  value  of  the  book  if  there  had  been 
occasional  direct  reference  to  other  religious  bodies,  as  in  pp.  87,  88. 
Our  friends,  the  Wesley ans,  have  not  the  monopoly  of  Christian  life 
and  teaching  in  Jamaica.  We  rejoice  at  their  great  prosperity,  most 
heartily  do  we  rejoice,  but  we  cannot  forget  that  they  are  not  alone 
in  the  island.  It  is  well  for  the  tribes  dwelling  in  the  same  land  to 
acknowledge  each  other,  and,  if  necessary,  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  do 
this.  What  the  book  does  contain  we  have  read  with  satisfaction. 
8s. — Holy  Days  and  Holidays ;  ort  Memories  of  the  Calendar  for  Young 
Folks.  By  J.  B.  S.  Clifford.  (Same  publishers.)  Eleven  illustrations. 
The  contents  are  amusing  and  instructive,  very  forcibly  reminding  us 
of  Chambers's  Book  of  Days ;  but  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Clifford  to  say  that 
he  has  given  narratives  and  lessons  from  his  own  storehouse.  Is.  6d. 
— Hugh  McNeile  and  Reformation  Truth ;  "  TJie  Characteristics  of 
Romanism  and  Protestantism,"  with  a  Biographical  Sketch  by  the  Bev. 
Charles  Bullock,  B.D.  (London :  "  Home  Words "  Publishing 
Offices,  1,  Paternoster-buildings.)  Solid,  well-timed.  It  reveals 
foundation  principles.  The  great  McNeile  speaks  for  himself;  so 
boldly,  so  eloquently.  He  is  gone  !  and  still  he  lives  with  us ;  this 
book  is  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest."  Who  can  read  it  without  con- 
cluding, with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  "  Vaticanism1': "  No  one  can  beoome 
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her  convert  [Rome's  convert]  without  renouncing  his  moral  and  mental 
freedom,  and  placing  his  civil  loyalty  at  the  mercy    of  another"? 
28.  6d  if).— Handbooks  for  Bible  Classes:  Judges.     By  Rev.    Principal 
Douglas,  D.D.     (Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clark.)    A   cheap    and  most 
helpful  book    Every  difficulty  is  closely  looked  at ;  instances — Jael 
putting   Sisera  to  death  (p.  81),   Jephthah's  vow  (p.  63).     Matured 
thought  is  given  in  small  compass.      (Is.  8d.)  — Freedom  of  the  Will 
By  the  Rev.  Wii  jjam  Taylor,  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Evangelical 
Union,  Theological  Hall,  Glasgow.     (London :   Hamilton,  Adams  & 
Co.)    This  belongs  to  the  Evangelical  Union  Doctrinal  Series,  and  is 
quite  equal  in  lucidity  of  exposition  and  force  of  argument  to  any  of 
its  predecessors.    That  man  must  have  courage  and  ought  to  hare 
transcendent  ability  to  challenge" President  Edwards,  who  has  been 
described  by  Henry  Rogers  as  the  profoundest  thinker  of  any  age 
Mr.  Taylor  wrestles  with  the  giant,  and,  we  think,  comes  off  the  con- 
queror.    When,  many  years  ago,  we  read  Edwards  on  the  will,  we  felt 
as  if  we  had  no  will :  powerless,  helpless,  drifting  we  knew  not  whither. 
And  we  could  not  understand  where  lay  our  responsibility.    This  was 
the  great  puzzle.    Theologians  on  the  Calvinistio  side  made  the  puzzle 
greater.  Mr.  Tayler  gives  us  reasons  in  support  of  what  we  feel,  and  all 
men  feel,  and  on  which  all  rational  creatures  act,  namely,  that  we 
are  free.     An  explicit,  powerful,  conclusive  treatise.     (2s.  6d)— Co* — 
sumption,   and  other  Chest  Diseases.     By  George   Thomas  Congi 
(London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row.)    In  a  most  pope 
style,  perhaps  too  much  so  to  be  scientifically  accurate,  this  and  thsc  -*v 
diagnostic  or  the  characteristics  of  diseases  are  plainly  shown.  Aboc^^1 
the  cases  and  testimonials  given  we  cannot  dispute  ;  to  do  so  would  be  t#*     ~* 
cast  doubt  upon  the  veracity  and  good  sense  of  the  persons  concernec^^^ 
Besides,  we  have  no  professional  knowledge.  The  subjects  are  beyond  ok^^1 
range.   Therefore  we  must  leave  our  readers,  without  a  single  word  c*      ° 
guidance  from  us,  to  judge  for  themselves.  We  may  add  that  we  kno^*~  ^ 
no  men  more  veracious  and  humane  than  authorised  medical  practi  *~~J' 
tioners ;  we  would  rather  be  in  their  hands  than  in  those  of  mac^-2 
outside  the  profession.    At  the  same  time  we  have  seen  cases  where^' 
it  appeared  to  us  Mr.  Congreve's  treatment  had  rendered  effected 
relief.    Assisted  by  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Brown,  M.R.C.8,  he  will,  no 
doubt,  continue  to  benefit  many  sufferers.      (Is.) — Poets,  Painters  and 
Players.  By  Geoboe  Wilson  McCree.  (London  National  Temperance 
Publication  Depot,   837,  Strand.)    So  much  genius  with  so  much 
dissipation       So  much  light  witn  so  much  gloom !    Our   highly- 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  McCree,  has  given  terrible  facts  and  friendly 
warnings.    The  book  ought  to  be  read  by  the  intelligent  young. 
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CHAPTEE  XIX. 

IN  WHICH  ITT  DISCOVER8  HER  MI 881  ON  AND  FULFILS  IT. 

"  I  have  eeen  angels  by  the  sick  one's  pillow— 

Theirs  was  the  soft  tone  and  the  soundless  tread- 
Where  smitten  hearts  were  drooping  like  the  willow, 
They  stood  "  between  the  living  and  the  dead." 

IVY  never  knew  what  a  precious  thing  life  was  until  she  stood  uf the  path  of  the 
destroying  angel,  and  knew  not  but  that  she  might  be  the  next  to  fall.  During 
the  last  few  weeks,  while  death  had  seemed  receding  further  and  further  away 
and  health  and  strength  were  surely  coming  back  to  her,  she  had  felt  as  if  she  did 
not  care  to  live — as  if  life  were  destitute  of  all  joy  and  hope.  Now  that  Ned  was 
gone,  what  had  she  to  live  for  ?  "  Surely,"  she  thought,  "  death  will  be  a  release, 
and  the  grave  a  refuge  from  the  worry  and  care  of  life."  Tet,  when  the  tide  of 
returning  health  had  reached  its  flood,  and  she  was  called  again  to  stand  upon  the 
river's  brink,  she  drew  back  with  fear,  and  prayed  that  if  it  were  God's  will  her  life 
might  be  spared  a  little  longer. 

She  had  answered  Mrs.  Squabbles  readily  enough,  "  I  will  go."  And  though 
she  never  regretted  her  words,  or  wavered  for  a  moment  in  her  resolution,  no  one 
ever  knew  how  much  it  cost  her  to  carry  her  resolve  into  effect.  To  the  young 
life  is  generally  sweet,  especially  when  the  body  is  in  perfect  health.  Sickness 
mercifully  prepares  the  way  for  the  last  struggle,  and  death  to  the  worn-out 
•offerer  seems  more  a  friend  than  a  foe.  But  Ivy  was  convalescent  now ;  health 
had  come  back  with  all  its  charm  of  buoyancy  and  hope.  And  though  when  death 
seemed  far  in  the  distance  she  did  not  fear  it,  and  when  life  seemed  assured  to  her 
the  did  not  value  it,  it  was  different  now,  when  life  might  be  snatched  from  her 
at  any  hour,  and  death  stood  upon  the  very  threshold  of  her  door. 

Falling  upon  her  knees  in  her  room  she  offered  herself  to  God,  and  yet  she  asked 
for  life  if  it  were  His  will ;  and  though  she  received  no  assurance  that  her  life 
should  be  spared,  yet  there  came  into  her  heart  the  promise  that  has  been  a 
sheet-anchor  to  many  a  storm-tossed  soul,  "  My  grace  shall  be  sufficient  for  thee." 
And  when  she  rose  from  her  knees  her  heart  was  at  peaoe.  She  believed  that 
God  had  shown  her  her  duty,  and  she  believed  that  He  would  give  her  grace  to  do 
it.  Perhaps  it  was  for  this  that  her  life  had  been  spared,  while  Ned  was  taken 
home.  She  did  not  know.  One  thing  only  seemed  dear  to  her  just  then,  that  her 
work  lay  among  the  sick  and  dying  of  Northhaven ;  and  if  it  was  only  to  go  and 
suffer  and  die  amongst  them,  she  was  ready  for  the  sacrifice. 

"Yon  surely  are  not  going?"  said  Mrs.  Squibbles,  when  Ivy  came  out  of  her 
zoom  ready  for  the  journey. 

"  Yes,  I  am,"  said  Ivy  j  "  I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty." 

"  Well,  I  never  in  all  my  life "  and  Mrs.  Squibbles  dropped  in  her  chair  in 

speechless  astonishment.    When  Ivy  had  gone,  however,  she  rose  from  hor  chair 
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and  watched  her  as  she  made  her  way  along  the  cliff  path  in  the  direction  of  the 

plague-stricken  village ;  and  when  Ivy  had  disappeared  from  sight,  she  toned  my 

her  head  with  a  sigh,  and  muttered  to  herself — 

"  She's  a  beantifdl  girl,  and  if  ever  there  was  an  angel  upon  earth,  she's  one." 
The  world  never  looked  more  beautiful  to  Ivy  than  it  did  that  morning.   On  the 

one  hand  stretched  the  great  restless  sea,  of  the  deepest  and  most  perfect  blue ;  on 

the  other  waved  endless  cornfields,  ripening  rapidly  for  the  harvest;  and  shore  all 

rose  the  great  dome  of  heaven,  nnfleoked  by  a  single  cloud. 
The  birds  sang  cheerily  in  the  hedgerows  as  Ivy  passed,  and  ten  thousand 

insects  made  the  air  vocal  with  their  ceaseless  hum.    It  seemed  so  strange  that 

sorrow  and  agony  and  death  should  be  so  near. 

But  the  world  is  full  of  contrasts,  and  Ivy  never  forgot  the  sights  she  saw  nor 
the  sounds  that  fell  upon  her  ears  when  she  got  into  the  village.    On  every  hand 
men  and  women  sat  on  the  doorsteps  with  horror-stricken  faces,  rooking  them* 
selves  to  and  fro  in  the  misery  of  despair.    Here  and  there  mothers  held  to  their 
breasts  their  plague-stricken  children,  who  were  already  in  the  throes  of  death 
From  open  doors  and  windows  floated  out  the  moans  of  the  dying,  minghng  with 
the  hysterical  wailings  of  the  bereaved.    All  work  was  suspended.    No  one  would 
come  into  the  village  to  buy  fish,  the  fishermen  dared  not  go  out  into  the  surround- 
ing  villages  to  sell.    People  who  had  no  family  tics  were  hurriedly  leaving  the 
place,  scarcely  stopping  to  lock  the  doors  behind  them.     Jack  Winchester's  pre- 
diction had  come  true.    The  people  were  panic-stricken.    Their  terrible  dreed 
paralysed  every  effort  and  stamped  consternation  upon  every  face. 

The  older  people  knew  by  experience  what  the  plague  meant,  the  younger  people 
had  heard  a  hundred  times  over  the  story  of  the  visitation ;  and  so,  when  it  wet 
whispered  abroad  that  the  cholera  was  again  in  their  midst,  the  consternation 
became  universal. 

Ivy's  first  visit  was  to  the  house  of  Jeremiah  Swift.  She  found  the  door  open 
to  the  street  and  the  lower  rooms  deserted.  The  silence  was  so  prof ound  when 
she  entered  the  house  that  she  thought  the  poor  old  man  (poor  despite  his  wealth) 
was  dead.  At  length  a  low  moan  smote  her  ear,  and  she  hurried  upstairs  to  the 
room  where  he  lay.  She  scarcely  recognised  him,  he  was  so  changed ;  his  eyes 
were  closed,  his  face  pinched  and  haggard,  his  breathing  heavy  and  laboured.  On 
hearing  her  footstep  he  gasped  out — 

"Drink!  drink!  for  God's  sake  give  me  drink!"  Ivy  instantly  complied  with 
his  request,  but  wisely  giving  him  only  so  much  as  she  thought  would  be  good  for 
him. 

"  Oh  dear,"  he  gasped,  when  he  had  emptied  the  glass,  "  I  feel  as  if  I  could  drink 
the  sea  dry." 

"  When  were  you  taken  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Last  night  at  ten  o'clock,"  he  said  faintly. 

"  Twelve  hours  ago,"  she  said.  "  I  think  you  will  get  over  it."  She  knew  that  it 
was  a  bad  sign  for  a  patient  to  loose  hope,  and  she  tried  to  keep  up  his  spirits  ss 
well  as  she  could. 

44 1  don't  know,"  ho  gasped.  "  I'm  not  in  so  much  pain  as  I  was,  but  Fm  terribly 
weak.    The  Lord  help  me!" 

"  He'll  help  you  if  you  trust  in  Him,"  she  said.     "  But  where's  your  medicine?" 

V  There's  none  left,"  he  said.  "  Here's  the  bottle  under  the  pillow.  The  doctor  wm 
here  this  morning,  and  he  told  me  to  drink  a  little  out  of  the  bottle  every  half-hoar 
or  so,  but  I  was  so  terribly  thirsty  that  I  drank  it  all  up." 
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Ivy  oould  hardly  help  smiling  at  this,  but  she  answered  quietly,  "  I  hope  it 
'won't  do  you  any  harm." 

"  I  feel  terribly  hot  after  it,"  he  said;  "but  I  hare  had  less  pain  since." 

"  Well,  keep  as  quiet  as  you  can,"  she  said  cheerfully,  "  and  I'll  nurse  you  for  a 
few  days  until  you  get  better." 

For  a  few  moments  the  old  man  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  steadily  at  her, 
then  closed  them  with  the  remark — 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  be,  I  can't  see  very  dearly ;  and  yet  your  voice  sounds 
familiar  like." 

"  Never  mind  who  I  am,"  she  said ;  "you'll  find  out  by  and  by." 

"  You'll  not  leave  me  like  Mrs.  Spilwick  did,  will  you  ?  "  he  said  imploringly. 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said,  "  I'll  nurse  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability." 

"  I  didn't  think  she  would  have  left  me,"  he  moaned.  "  And  the  servant,  and 
all.    It's  very  hard  to  be  left  alone  to  die. ' ' 

"  Yon  will  not  be  left  alone  again,  or  only  for  a  few  hours  at  a  time,  at  any  rate," 
said  Ivy ;  "  so  don't  trouble  about  Mrs.  Spilwick." 

"  I  try  not  to  think  hard  things  of  her,"  he  said,  in  a  weak  voice.  "  I  may  be 
dead  in  an  hour,  and  I  don't  want  to  die  with  any  evil  or  hatred  in  my  heart." 

"  That  is  right,"  said  Ivy ;  "  we  ought  to  cherish  no  ill-feelings  in  our  hearts  if 
we  can  help  it." 

"  When  a  man  is  near  death,"  said  Jeremiah,  "  he  feels  very  different  to  what 
he  does  mostly,  and  wishes  a  great  many  things  had  been  different.  If  the  Lord 
apexes  me,  I  think  I  shall  be  a  different  man  the  rest  of  my  life.  Oh  dear,  oh  dear, 
I've  been  nothing  but  a  money  grub." 

"  Well,  we  must  hope  for  the  best,"  said  Ivy  quietly.  "  And  now  you  must  keep 
9m  still  as  possible."  And  Ivy  set  to  work  to  tidy  up  the  house,  and  to  make  the 
patient  as  comfortable  as  possible.  She  did  not  find  the  house  in  apple.pie  order. 
Mrs.  Spilwick  and  the  servant,  in  order  to  find  what  they  wanted,  had  emptied 
nearly  all  the  drawers  and  cupboards  on  the  floor,  and  were  too  eager  to  be  out  of 
-the  house  to  put  things  straight  again.  Ivy,  however,  had  strong  hands  and  will- 
ing, and  in  a  couple  of  hours  the  house  looked  quite  presentable  once  more.  Then 
she  went  back  to  Mr.  Swift,  and  said,  "  I  am  going  out  for  a  little  while  now,  there 
are  two  or  three  sick  people  I  must  see." 

"  You  will  come  back  again  ?  "  he  asked  eagerly. 

"  Yes,  I  will  come  back  again,  and  I  will  not  be  away  any  longer  than  I  can 
possibly  help." 

"  But  before  you  go,"  he  said,  "  tell  me  who  you  are.  I  seem  to  know  you,  and 
jet  I  can't  make  you  out." 

"  Well,  who  do  you  think  I  am  ?  "  said  Ivy,  "  or  who  am  I  like  P" 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  if  you  were  a  girl  instead  of  a  woman,  I  should  say  you  were 
Ivy  Stewart." 

"  And  you  have  guessed  quite  right,  I  am  Ivy  Stewart,"  she  said. 

"  No,  no,"  he  answered  quickly.  "  She  would  never  come  to  me  ;  I  have  never 
teen  a  friend  of  hers.     You  are  deceiving  me." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  so,"  she  said.  "My  illness  has  altered  me  greatly. 
People  say  I  have  grown  much  taller.    Still  I  am  Ivy." 

"  And  you  came  of  your  own  free  will  to  nurse  me  ?  " 

"  Yes  i  no  one  wished  me  to  come." 
,  "  And  you  knew  the  risk  you  would  run  P  " 

"  Yes,  I  was  aware  of  the  danger." 

4t  Bat  you  owed  me  no  debt  of  gratitude,"  he  said. 
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"  No,"  she  said  in  her  honest  way,  N I  am  not  aware  of  anything  that  I  am  grate- 
ful to  yon  for." 

"  And  I  am  rare  yon  never  liked  me,"  he  said. 

"  No/'  ahe  answered  again,  for  she  was  too  honest  to  prevaricate.     "  I  confess  I 
have  never  liked  yon ;  yon  have  never  given  me  cause  to  do  so." 

"  That  is  true,'1  he  answered,  with  a  sigh,  "  quite  true,  I  have  never  given  you 
cause  to  like  me.    But  then  why  have  you  oome  to  me  ?" 

"  Because  I  heard  you  were  sick  and  forsaken,"  she  replied. 

"  Sick  and  forsaken,"  he  murmured.  "  Yes,  siok  and  forsaken.  And  so  yon  came 
out  of  pity  P  " 

"  Partly,"  she  answered,  "  but  chiefly  because  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  come." 

"  I  don't  understand  it,"  he  said,  passing  his  hand  across  his  eyes ;  "  it's  beyond 
me  altogether  ;  I  can't  make  it  np  nohow." 

"  Don't  try,"  she  said.    "  Keep  yourself  quiet,  don't  worry  abont  anything,  and 
I'll  be  back  to  you  again  as  soon  as  possible,"  and  the  next  minute  she  was  gone. 

"  It  beats  mo  complete,"  he  sighed  to  himself  when  the  door  closed  behind  her. 
"  She  comes  to  me,  her  enemy,  risking  her  own  life  to  do  me  good.  I  could  never 
have  done  it  myself.    The  Lord  forgive  me  1 " 

Meanwhile  Ivy  was  hurrying  along  the  street  of  the  plague-stricken  village  to 
the  house  of  Mrs.  Lukes.  She  found  the  poor  woman  hugging  her  youngest  bora 
to  her  breast,  and  crooning  over  it  a  low  cradle  song. 

"  I  think  she's  better,"  she  said  in  answer  to  Ivy's  lcok  of  inquiry ;  "  she  hasn't 
cried  for  some  time  now." 

"  Let  me  take  her,"  said  Ivy,  seeing  what  had  happened.  "  She'll  nerer  mat 
your  care  again." 

Mrs.  Lukes  looked  at  her  child  for  a  moment,  then  uttered  a  piercing  shriek 
and  tried  to  rush  out  of  the  room  with  the  child  in  her  arms. 

Ivy  gently  restrained  her,  and  taking  the  child  from  her  arms  she  straightened 
its  contorted  limbs  and  laid  it  in  its  cradle. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Lukes'  husband  came  in  with  a  bottle  of  medicine  in  his 
and  Ivy  left  them  together,  and  went  on  to  the  undertaker's,  to  tell  him 
another  child's  coffin  was  wanted. 

"  It's  awful,"  said  Mr.  Smith,  when  Ivy  had  informed  him  that  Mrs. 
child  was  dead.  "  We  have  taken  out  six  coffin b  to-day  already,  and  how  nroee'wr 
will  be  wanted  before  night  the  Lord  only  knows." 

"  It's  very  sad,"  said  Ivy, 

"  It's  the  worst  kind  of  cholera  ever  known,"  went  on  Mr.  Smith.  "  Most  of  those 
who  die  are  twisted  out  of  time  by  it  in  eight  or  ten  hours." 

<f  It's  very  sudden,"  Ivy  answered. 

"  Ay,  and  it  gives  them  no  warning.  One  minute  they  may  seem  well  encage 
and  the  next  they're  screaming  in  agony,  and  pulled  all  out  Oo  shape  with  the 
cramp." 

"  Yes,  it  seems  to  come  on  very  suddenly,"  Ivy  answered. 

"  Why,  there's  Uncle  Jeff,"  went  on  Mr.  Smith,  "  he  was  standing  in  theitnst 
talking  this  morning  and  seeming  well  enough,  the  next  moment  he  was  idtiag 
on  the  ground  in  agony." 

"  Has  Uncle  Jeff  been  taken  ?  "  said  Ivy,  looking  up  anxiously.  v 

"  Ay,  and  a  bad  case  too,  by  all  accounts,"  said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Then  I'll  go  and  see  him  at  once,"  she  answered.  And  with  a  hasty  a  Good 
afternoon,"  she  tripped  away  on  her  mission  of  mercy. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

ffCLE  JEFF  CROSSES  THE  BAR,  AND  FINDS  SMOOTH   WATER  BEYOND. 

"  Slacken  not  sail  yet 

At  inlet  or  inland ; 
Straight  for  the  beacon  steer, 

Straight  for  the  high  land. 
Crowd  all  thy  canvas  on, 

Cut  through  the  foam — 
Christian !  cast  anshor  now, 

Heaven  is  thy  home."  Mes.  Sotmnr 

true  what  Mrs.  Smith  had  said.  Uncle  Jeff  had  been  taken  ill 
1  in  the  street.  Fortunately,  however,  he  was  near  his  own  door, 
ids  at  once  carried  him  into  the  house  and  laid  him  on  his  bed. 

no  hope  of  his  recovery  from  the  first.  "  It  was  the  most  violent 
,  "  that  had  yet  occurred,  and  he  feared  that  the  old  man  could  not 
rough  it." 

rere  sufficient  to  work  a  great  change  in  him,  and  by  the  time 
touse  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  cheery  old  man  was  sinking 
Id  soon  be  beyond  the  pain  and  struggle  of  life.  He  was  quite 
rer,  and  between  the  paroxysms  of  pain  he  was  as  cheerful  as 
3d  to  have  no  fear  of  the  change  he  knew  was  coming,  for  the 

up  the  dark  valley,  and  across  the  flood  he  saw  the  fair  land  for 
ben  longed. 

at  agony  when  Ivy  came  into  the  room,  but  he  turned  his  eyes 
look  of  recognition,  and  tried  his  best  to  smile  a  welcome,  for  just 
ble  to  speak.  After  a  while  the  violent  paroxysm  passed  away,  and 
le  said  in  his  usual  cheery  way — 

girl,  I'm  glad  to  see  yon.  I've  heard  you've  been  down  to  nurse 
jord  '11  reward  'e.  You've  been  a  good  girl,  Ivy,  so  never  fear.  The 
3  very  busy  just  at  present,  so  you'll  find  plenty  to  do.  I  shall  be 
I'm  crossing  the  bar,  Ivy,  and  it's  mighty  rough  just  at  present ; 
lto  smooth  waters  by  and  by.  I  see  the  lights  beyond,  and  there's 
he  bay.  Bless  the  Lord.  I'll  anchor  by  and  by."  And  Uncle  Jeff 
is  together,  while  his  face  beamed  with  joy. 

a  later  he  uttered  a  loud  groan,  and  Ivy  bent  over  him  with  the 
t  is  it,  Uncle  Jeff?" 
oming  on  again,"  he  whispered,  and  the  next  minute  bewaswrith- 

long  as  she  could,  and  then  returned  to  see  how  Mr.  Swift  was  get- 
und  tbo  doctor  with  him,  who  pronoanoed  him  much  better,  and 
>  get  him  some  rice  boiled  in  milk.  It  was  the  first  food  Jeremiah 
his  attack,  and  he  seemed  to  relish  it  greatly,  and  thanked  Ivy 
,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  with  a  shake  in  his  voice  that  was 
lan  any  tears. 

Ivy's  presence  was  a  mystery  beyond  comprehension ;  all  the  time 
t  he  had  thought  of  nothing  else  (and  in  this  respect  Ivy  had 
she  had  drawn  away  his  thoughts  from  himself,  which  was  a  great 
:he  battle  with  this  fell  disease).  "He  had  looked  at  the  matter," 
nself,  "  from  every  side,"  and  the  more  he  thought  about  it,  the 
(net  perplexed  him.  Mrs.  Spilwick  and  his  servant,  who  had  been 
ny  years,  and  whom  he  considered  he  had  treated  with  great  kind- 
3ft  him  in-  the  time  of  his  greatest  need.     Not  that  they  were 
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ungrateful — he  was  not  willing  to  beliere  that — bat  their  lore  of  life  had 
weighed  every  consideration  of  gratitude  or  duty.    Had  he  not  been  one  of 
first  to  be  smitten  down,  he  would  hare  left  the  Tillage  also,  and  not  returned 
the  plague  had  worked  its  work  and  passed  away.     Had  it  been  Mrs,  Spihrick 
had  been  smitten  dowo,  he  had  little  doubt  but  that  he  should  hare  acted  as 
had  done — should  have  gon9  away  and  left  her  to  her  fate.  "  All  that  a  man 
he  will  give  for  his  life/'  he  said  to  himself,  and  now  that  he  had  time  to  think 
matter  over  quietly,  he  did  not  wonder  so  much  at  the  course  Mrs.  Spilwick 
adopted,  though  he  had  blamed  her  greatly  at  first — for  gratitude  was  not  a 
minent  trait  in  Jeremiah  Swift's  character,  and  so  he  could  not  conceive  thai 
Spilwick  could  be  very  much  influenced  by  that  commodity,  and  he  had 
penetration  to  see  that  it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  blame  his  housekeeper 
servant  for  doing  what  in  all  probability  he  would  have  done  himself  had  he 
in  their  place. 

But  such  considerations  as  these  only  made  the  conduct  of  Ivy  the  more 
plicable.    The  sharpest  thorn  in  his  pillow  that  day  was  the  recollection  of 
manner  in  which  he  had  treated  the  orphan  children.    He  knew  that  Ivy 
long  regarded  him  with  positive  fear  and  dislike,  and  he  did  not  at  all  wonder  si££> 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  she  had  left  a  place  of  safety,  and  had  come  afc0 
the  midst  of  this  most  frightful  contagion,  not  from  any  sense  of  obligation  or 
gratitude,  but  only  out  of  pure  love  and  goodness. 

"  I  believe  the  girl's  an  angel,"  ho  said  to  himself  at  length,  "  I  do  believe  sbs 
is.  She's  the  sweetest  face  I  evor  saw  in  my  life,  and  she  smiles  upon  me  si  if  I 
was  the  oldest  friend  she's  got,  instead  of  the  oldest  enemy.  It  makes  me  bid  to 
think  of  the  way  I've  treated  her.  The  Lord  help  me  !" 

Just  as  it  was  getting  dusk  Jeremiah  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  and  Ivy  stole 
silently  away  from  his  bedside,  and  went  forth  into  the  village  on  her  mission  of 
mercy. 

An  awf  ol  stillness  hang  over  the  place.  The  noisy  sport  and  boisterous  laughter 
of  the  children  was  hushed  to-night,  and  the  fishermen  who  were  at  work  unloaded 
their  boats  in  silence.  The  few  people  who  were  out  of  doors  passed  swiftly  stag 
the  street,  or  sat  on  tho  doorsteps  with  drooping  heads.  Nearly  the  only  sossd 
that  broke  tho  stillness  came  from  the  yards  where  men  drove  hasty  naDs  isto 
rudely-made  coffins.  Night  and  day  while  the  plague  lasted  the  sound  of  ham- 
mering broke  the  stillness  that  brooded  over  the  place.  Grimly  the  men  went  os 
with  their  ghastly  work,  and  as  fast  as  the  coffins  were  made  they  were  takes 
away. 

When  Ivy  reached  the  house  of  Uncle  Jeff,  she  found  that  the  old  sailor  had* 
crossed  the  bar  and  had  found  the  peaceful  waters  beyond.  Two  men  had  jsst 
placed  him  in  a  rough  coffin,  with  a  bundle  of  shavings  under  his  head,  and  st 
Ivy's  request  they  allowed  her  to  look  at  the  face  of  the  old  pilgrim  ere  they  hid 
him  away  for  ever  in  the  silent  chambers  of  the  dead.  Ivy  did  not  look  long.  I* 
scarcely  scorned  her  old  friend,  so  drawn  and  distorted  was  the  face  with  the  sharp* 
ness  of  tho  last  agony.  She  did  not  weep,  she  rather  rejoiced  that  the  old  nsa 
had  found  the  quiet  waters  beyond  the  stormy  bar. 

a  Now,  miss,  if  you'll  stand  aside  a  bit,"  said  one  of  the  men ;  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  tho  lid  was  screwed  down  and  tho  coffin  lifted  into  a  cart  that  was  witt- 
ing outside  tho  door. 

There  was  no  funeral  procession.  The  horse  moved  away  at  a  quick  pace  with 
its  load,  and  paused  further  up  the  street  for  the  body  of  a  child.  In  a  hug*  gran 
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with  Half  a  dozen  others  Uncle  Jeff  was  buried  by  torchlight  and  in  silence.  The 
wail  of  a  grief-stricken  mother  was  the  only  sound  heard,  save  the  noise  of  the 
grave-diggers'  spades  as  they  hastily  covered  up  the  dead. 

To  Ivy  this  hasty  burial  seemed  one  of  the  most  painful  features  of  the  dread 
visitation.  It  seemed  dreadful  to  think  that  Uncle  Jeff,  who  only  last  night  was 
sleeping  in  his  own  bed,  should  to-night  be  sleeping  in  his  grave.  Only  this 
morning  he  was  alive  and  well,  and  it  did  not  seem  to  her  as  if  it  could  be  right  to 
bury  him  so  soon.  But  the  exigences  of  the  case  allowed  of  no  alternative.  Before 
■uoh  a  scourge  sentiment  had  to  stand  aside.  Painful  it  was  to  the  survivors,  beyond 
the  power  of  words  to  tell,  and  yet  it  was  for  their  sakes  that  it  was  done. 

There  were  men  who  in  the  weeks  that  followed  unwittingly  made  their  own 
coffins  and  helped  to  dig  their  own  graves,  and  no  man  knew  who  would  be  the 
next  to  fall. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  a  solemn  and  oppressive  silence  hung 
over  the  place ;  even  the  great  ocean  hushed  her  voice  and  lay  placid  as  a  meadow 
pool.  The  wind  died  gradually  away  till  not  a  leaf  stirred  or  a  grass-blade  waved 
on  the  hillside.  From  morn  till  eve  not  a  sound  of  mirth  was  ever  heard,  or  the 
voice  of  laughter  or  song  ever  floated  out  over  the  placid  bay.  Hen  and  women 
had  no  heart  left  in  them,  and  almost  wished  sometimes  that  they  might  follow 
those  that  had  been  so  ruthlessly  taken. 

On  the  Sabbath-day  they  crowded  the  courts  of  God's  house,  but  they  could  not 
sing.     The  organist  was  dead,  and  the  instrument  itood  dumb  before  them. 

Slowly  the  minister  read  out  the  words : — 

"Oh  God,  our  help  in  ages  past, 

Our  hope  for  years  to  come ; 
Our  shelter  from  the  stormy  blast. 

And  our  eternal  home." 

But  there  wes  no  one  in  the  congregation  that  could  start  a  tune ;  everyone's 
heart  was  full,  well  nigh  to  bursting,  for  all  around  them  slept  their  beloved  dead, 
who  but  a  week  before  were  with  them  in  perfect  health. 

A  second  time  the  minister  read  the  verse,  then  started  a  tune  himself.  But 
the  sound  of  singing  seemed  too  much  for  the  overwrought  nerves  of  the  people, 
for  sobs  of  anguish  full  and  deep  greeted  him  from  all  parts  of  the  building,  and 
before  he  reached  the  end  of  the  first  line  the  weeping  became  so  general  that  he 
could  proceed  no  further,  and  bowing  his  head  he  wept  with  the  people. 

For  many  a  week  after  that  no  voice  of  song  was  heard  in  that  house  of  prayer. 
People  came  readily  enough,  but  they  could  only  weep  and  pray.  In  fact,  every 
service  was  a  prayer-meeting.  Lips  unused  to  prayer  gave  utterance  to  agonising 
words  of  entreaty,  and  even  scoffers  bowed  in  meekness  and  humility  before  a 
throne  of  grace. 

During  the  first  Sunday  after  the  outbreak  of  "  the  plague,"  as  the  cholorea  was 
invariably  called  in  Northhaven,  the  vicar  suggested  that  the  following  day 
should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer.  "  God  is  scourging 
us,"  he  said,  "  for  our  sins,  and  we  ought  to  humble  ourselves  before  Him,  and 
entreat  Him  to  stay  His  hand.  Let  us  repent  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  that  our  lives 
may  be  spared  and  that  we  may  live."  He  further  announced  that  there  would 
be  service  in  the  church  from  three  to  five,  and  he  hoped  that  all  who  were  alive 
and  able  to  come  would  be  there.  *• 

There  were  a  few  people  in  the  congregation  that  day  who  found  it  somewhat 
difficult  to  endorse  the  vicar's  remarks.     "  And  are  we  sinners  above  all  men  ?  " 
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these  people  said  to  themselves,  "that  God  should  single  ns  out  for  punishment  ?  ** 
The  hardy  fishermen  of  Northhaven  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  religions  a^id 
law-abiding  people.  And  it  certainly  did  seem  strange  that  other  towns  that  ir«re 
fairly  steeped  in  wickedness  should  escape  unscathed,  while  they  should  snAW 
such  a  terrible  scourge.  Nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  God  would  select  as  a  warning* 
to  the  nation  an  obscure  village  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  land. 

The  majority  of  the  villagers,  however,  were  quite  ready  to  accept  the  vicar*  sp 
view  of  the  case,  and  to  believe  that  God  was  the  destroying  angel  that  wasptsss^ 
ing  over  their  homes,  bruising  the  fairest  forms  and  blasting  their  most  cheriihe^B 
hopes.  They  were  quite  ready  also  to  fast  and  pray  and  out  themselves  wifeAn 
knives,  if  needs  be,  so  by  that  means  His  anger  might  be  appeased  and  their  hom*»s* 
saved  from  the  ravages  of  the  destroyer. 

Accordingly  the  following  day  was  observed  as  a  day  of  lasting  and  homiUitio'Ksw 
and  in  every  home  people  wept  and  prayed,  for  the  terror  of  death  was  span  thenc** 
and  their  hearts  were  very  sore  with  grief. 

By  three  o'clock  the  church  was  full,  and  every  sense  was  strained  to  catch  ^» 
word  of  hope  or  gather  up  a  crumb  of  comfort. 

"  Our  God  is  a  consuming  fire,"  was  the  text  the  vicar  announced  as  the  foflca  "" 
dation  of  his  homily,  and  he  preached  an  eloquent  and  impassioned  discourse  thert^ 
from.    He  was  a  good  man  and  true  was  the  vicar,  a  divine  of  the  old  school,  v%*^~ 
untainted  by  the  breath  of  "modern  views."  Yet  surely  if  the  Gospel  be"  goo^^ 
tidings,"  there  was  no  Gospel  preached  that  day. 

Two  people  in  the  church  that  afternoon,  unknown  to  each  other,  were 
almost  precisely  the  same  thoughts.  These  people  were  Ivy  Stewart  and  I 
Winchester.  They  had  not  met  since  that  night  on  the  cliffs,  and  neither 
aware  that  the  other  was  in  the  church.  Yet,  as  the  vicar  went  on  to  describe  uV 
anger  of  God— an  anger  that  nothing  would  appease  but  the  fairest  of 
flocks  and  the  most  cherished  of  their  hearts  and  homes — both  felt  that  they 
but  pitiful  creatures  after  all  for  the  great  God  to  be  angry  with,  and 
whether  He  was  a  being  so  full  of  anger  and  vengeance  as  He  had  beee^i 
represented  to  be,  and  whether  this  plague  might  not  have  an  altogether  differed*1 
meaning  to  that  ascribed  to  it  that  day. 

When  the  service  concluded  a  large  crowd  loitered  in  the  churchyard,  as  if  lofc.1* 
to  leave,  Jack  Winchester  among  the  rest.  Ivy  would  have  passed  wUhona** 
notioing  him,  had  he  not  spoken  to  her.  But  ac  the  mention  of  her  name 
looked  up  with  a  glad  Bmile  and  said,  "  Oh,  Captain  Jack,  I'm  so  glad  yon  are  bete* 

"  Why,  Ivy  ?  " 

"  Because  I  want  you  to  speak  to  the  people  who  are  here." 

"  Me  speak  to  them  ?     What  about  P  " 

"  About  what  you  mentioned  to  me  the  other  night  on  the  cliffs.  I  am  tore  tbat 
it  is  not  that  God  is  angry  with  ns  that  we  are  suffering  so.  But  you  know  whit 
I  mean.    Tell  them  the  cause,  and  point  ont  the  cure." 

"I  don't  think  I  can,  Ivy." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can.  I'm  sure,  if  I  were  a  man,  I  would  speak  to  them,"  and  Ivy 
looked  up  so  appoalingly  at  him  that  he  could  no  longer  resist. 

The  sad-hearted  people  wondered  greatly  to  see  Captain  Jack  mount  a  tonb- 
stone  and  beckon  to  them  to  gather  near,  and  eagerly  they  -.  gathered  round  bun 
and  waited  anxiously  for  him  to  speak. 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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MEMOIR. 

MRS.  J.  W.  PETTY. 

IHE  late  Mrs.  Petty  was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  eight  children,  two  of  whom 

•  died  in  infancy,  the  remaining  six  being  spared  to  mature  years,  and  four  of 
sm  are  still  living.  Her  parents  were  devout  people,  who  were  connected  with 
&  Methodist  Society  ere  ts  venerable  Founder  closed  his  long  and  useful  career, 
xmt  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  they  went  to  reside  in  the  beau- 
ul  village  of  Gottingham,  near  Hull,  and  her  father  was  actively  associated  with 
b  Wesleyan  Society  in  that  place  almost  till  the  time  of  his  decease,  which  took 
ice  on  the  13th  of  January,  1839,  our  sainted  sister  being  then  nineteen  years  of 
).  Nursed  on  the  lap  of  piety,  subject  constantly  to  godly  influences,  planted 
ere  the  family  altar  was  reared,  and  prayers  with  strong  crying,  and  tears  con- 
itly  offered,  Mrs.  Petty* s  parents  were  favoured  with  the  blessed  knowledge 

;  all  their  children  were  converted  to  God,  and  walking  in  the  path  in  which 
rears  they  had  been  trained,  so  that,  when  the  time  of  the  father's  departure 
come,  all  his  children  with  one  exception — that  one  having  gone  to  settle  in 
rfa — were  around  his  dying  bed,  and  received  his  loving  counsel  and  blessing. 
the  father  to  his  youngest  daughter,  "  God  bless  thee,  my  dear  child !  Con- 
to  he  a  faithful  follower  of  Jesus  Christ :  give  my  dying  love  to  my  dear  son 
>i*,  (the  one  in  Canada),  I  shall  never  see  him  more,  'but  we  shall  meet  in 
***  ;"'  and  soon  after  the  venerable  Christian  departed  in  peace.  Her  widowed 
***  emrvived  her  husband  some  sixteen  years,  and  entered  into  rest  full  of  years 
^Hx-istian  blessedness. 

^x*  Petty  was  brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  God's  saving  grace  some  two  years 
to  the  death  of  her  father.    From  her  childhood,  as  we  can  readily  conceive, 
r^-a  the  subject  of  strong  religious  influences — the  Spirit  of  God  wrought 
^uJly  upon  her  mind ;  her  convictions  for  sin  were  often  very  deep.     Her 
'Was  wont  to  pray,  as  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  that  not  one  of  his 
e*x   should  be  lost,  but  that  they  might  be  found  an  unbroken  family  in 
tx  r    and  these  prayers  were  heard.    In  the  case  of  his  youngest  child  it  was  on 
"*««.     In  the  beginning  of  1837  she  was  on  a  visit  to  her  only  sister — the  late 
-o©k — who  had  come  to  settle  in  Leeds.    While  at  Leeds  a  gracious  revival 
*l^oe  in  the  Wesleyan  Society  of  her  native  place,  and  her  two  next  elder 
'^^j  Edmund  and  Benjamin,  were  among  those  who  were  converted  and  joined 
^Crch.    At  the  very  time  this  work  was  going  on  the  father  received  a  letter 
fc^is  son  Joseph  in  Canada,  giving  an  account  of  his  conversion,  along  with 
"~-*une  others  at  a  protracted  camp  meeting.    This  letter  was  full  of  exhorta- 
•^   the  three  younger  members  of  the  family,  who,  as  Joseph  supposed,  were 
-**«%ved,  that  they  should  at  once  seek  the  Lord.    Mrs.  Stephenson  at  once 
"to  her  daughter  Sarah  at  Leeds,  telling  her  the  joyful  news,  and  saying  to 
^ow  all  our  family  are  converted — you  are  the  last,  the  youngest  in  the 
P*  and  unsaved  ;"  and  her  dear  mother  tenderly  exhorted  and  entreated  her  to 
^Xvation  without  delay.    This  letter  from  her  praying  mother,  telling  of  the 
*%ion  of  her  three  brothers,  to  whom  she  was  tenderly  attached,  accompanied 
*"as  by  the  gracious  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  affected  our  late  Sister  Petty, 
*&ie  had  no  sooner  read  it  than  she  fell  on  her  knees  with  the  letter  in  her 
m    and  cried  aloud  for  mercy ;  and  that  God  "  Who  is  merciful  and  gracious, 
to  anger,  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,"  heard  the  cry  of  the  penitent,  and 

*  to  her  soul,  ••  Daughter,  be  of  good  cheer ;  thy  sins  which  are  many  are 
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all  forgiven  thee ;  go  in  peaoe,"  and  the  child  of  many  prayers  rose  from  her 

knees  rejoicing  in  God  her  Saviour. 

This  marked  the  advent  of  a  new  path  in  the  life  of  our  departed  friend,  and  Vy 

God's  grace  she  held  on  her  way.     She  was  wont  from  the  first  to  witnesj  f< 

Christ,  and  often  in  company  with  her  brothers,  two  of  whom  became  locav^- 

preachers,  she  went  from  place  to  place  in  the  Beverley  Circuit,  assisting  in  tit 

prayer  meetings,  and   as  occasion  arose  speaking  of  what  God  had  done  lor  he*' 

soul.     In  1838  she  made  a  full  consecration  of  herself  to  God,  became  a  witneu 

the  cleansing  power  of  the  blood  of  Christ,  and  was  in  labours  more  abundamwr 

among  the  young  and  in  other  ways,  becoming  even  at  that  early  period  of 

Christian  life  the  means  of  leading  many  to  the  Cross  of  Jeans  for  salvation. 

this  time  she  was  the  teacher  of  the  village  school,  and  her  sphere  of 

opened   to    her   ample   opportunities    for   scattering    precious   seed   for 

Master. 
It  was  at  Christmas  time  in  the  year  1841  when  her  bereaved  husband  becra*^ 

acquainted  with  our  sister.    She  was  on  a  visit  to  Leeds  again,  and  the  providence* 
of  God  opened  out  a  fellowship  and  intimacy  then  which  ripened  into  the  happ»y 
union  in  married  life  of  those  who  have  so  recently  been  parted,  but  for  a  hnef 
time.     Soon  after  her  settlement  in  Leeds  in  1843,  and  their  connection  with  the 
Brunswick  Wesleyan  Society,  the  Bev.  James  Caughey  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Leeds.    In  all  the  services  of  that  eminent  and  soul- winning  preacher,  Mrs.  Petty 
took  the  most  lively  interest,  and.  they  were  made  a  great  blessing  to  her ;  not- 
withstanding that  a  small  family  began  to  surround  her,  she  found  time  to  derate 
to  the  Lord's  work,  and  subsequently  became  a  class  leader  in  connection  with  that 
church,  and  so  continued  until  the  times  when  the  troubles  connected  with  thi 
Wesleyan  Reform  movement  arose,  her  sympathies  then  being  with  the  expelled 
ministers,  Messrs.  Everett,  Griffith,  and  their  coadjutors.     She  joined  the  com- 
munion of  the  Reformers,  and  the  people  who  afterwards  became  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches. 

But  our  sister  Potty's  great  field  of  usefulness  and  influence  was  opened  out  in 
connection  with  the  grand  temperance  reformation  which  has  now  obtained  inch 
hold  upon  the  judgment  and  effort  of  all  classes  of  the  community.    It  is  remark- 
able that  she  should  have  been  led  to  sign  the  temperance  pledge  also  whilst  on  a 
visit  to  Leeds,  so  that  the  town  of  her  adoption  should  alike  be  the  scene  of  her 
conversion  to  God,  and  her  becoming  allied  with  the  moral  and  social  Reformation 
to  which  through  life  she  so  persistently  adhered.    This  was  a  little  prior  to  the 
time  of  her  religious  decision.    Attending  what  was  known  then  as  the  Christmai 
festival  of  the  Leeds  Temperance  Society  in  the  old  Music  TTaII^  and  Ii4**n™g  to 
the  thrilling  addresses  and  appeals  of  some  of  the  early  advocates  of  the  cause,  her 
intelligent  mind  embraced  the  teaching,  and  she,  although  almost  ignorant  by 
experience  of  the  use  or  taste  of  intoxicants,  joined  heart  and  hands  with  the  noble 
army  of  teetotallers  who  were,  as  they  thought,  soon  going  to  banish  the  drink 
curse  from  the  land.    Mrs.  Petty  began  earnestly  to  work  for  God  in  this :  first  by- 
inducing  the  members  of  her  own  family,  and  then  those  around  to  follow  in  the 
good  way.    Returning  home  to  Cottingham  she  succeeded  in  getting  her  parents 
and  brothers  to  adopt  the  pledge ;  a  society  was  formed,  and  fruit  to  this  hour 
abides  as  the  result.    When  she  entered  upon  the  married  state  in  1843,  a  teetotal 
home  was  founded,  and  as  time  went  on  and  children  were  given  to  her,  they  were 
all  trained  to  fear  God  and  to  hate  the  drink.    Being  gifted  with  a  ready  power 
of  speech  and  a  clear  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  true  tempe- 
rance, and  capacity  to  elucidate  and  enforce  them  upon  others,  her  services  were 
largely  sought  to  conduct  experience  meetings  and  deliver  addresses  on  the  subject* 
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ly  of  the  surrounding  villages  and  towns  in  the  West  Biding  have  from 
ame  through  long  years  been  the  scene  of  her  happy  and  suooessful  .toil, 
luoted  meetings  in  the  theatre,  in  the  chapels,  in  most  of  the  temperance 
i  meeting  rooms  of  .the  town  of  her  adoption  ;  indeed,  according  to  her 
l  and  opportunity,  wherever  an  open  door  presented  itself  she  was  ready  to 
d  do  service  for  her  Master  in  this  good  work.  For  a  few  years  her  family 
ated  in  Otley,  and  while  there,  Mrs.  Petty,  along  with  her  husband,  was 
ument  in  God's  hands  of  giving  an  impetus  to  temperance  work  in  that 
ich  is  felt  to  this  hour.  In  the  year  1864,  while  still  a  resident  in  Otley, 
ds  in  Leeds  invited  her  over  to  receive  a  presentation  in  the  form  of  an 
ind  a  gold  watch  and.appendages,  as  a  mark  of  their  appreciation  of  her 
ind  disinterested  labours  amongst  them.  Her  later  years,  on  the  return 
mily  to  this  locality,  were  spent  in  association  with  the  Perseverance  Tern- 
Society,  first  in  Willow-road  and  then  in  Wordsworth-street.  She  laid 
lation  stone  of  the  Hall  in  the  latter  place  in  the  year  1873,  and  was  able 
xm  the  stone  in  addition  to  a  generous  gift  of  her  own,  some  thirty  pounds 
collected  in  small  sums;  and  subsequently  in  the  interest  she  took 
tar  held,  materially  assisted  in  helping  to  pay  for  the  erection  of  that  hall, 
ler  more  active  labours  she  was  the  means  of  raising  hundreds  of  pounds 
erance  work,  and  always  to  the  extent  of  her  ability  contributed  freely  in 
9  in  labour  to  accomplish.  With  most  or  all  the  early  advocates  of  the 
3  was  cordially  associated,  her  home  was  always  open  to  their  entertain- 
1  comfort,  and  their  names  and  work  to  her  were  as  ointment  poured  forth, 
if e  went  on ;  filled  up  with  toil  for  the  good  of  others.  Her  children,  as 
w  up,  followed  the  example  of  their  parents ;  and  now  for  long  some  of 
ve  been  actively  and  usefully  working  hard  in  the  same  blessed  cause, 
ill  this  our  friend  maintained  her  hold  of  the  precious  Saviour,  clung  to 
ice,  and  failed  not  to  urge  her  audiences  to  decide  for  God  and  His  loving 
p  as  the  only  infallible  means  of  a  happy  future  in  this  life  and  in  that 
to  come.  The  meetings  she  conducted  thus  became  means  of  grace  and 
blessing.  Cases  might  be  enumerated  and  multiplied  in  which  she  became 
ament  of  spiritual  as  well  as  of  temporal  blessing  to  both  men  and  women, 
te  day  of  the  Lord  doubtless  many  will  be  the  "crown  of  her  rejoicing," 
i  to  record  that,  under  God,  they  were  led  to  wisdom  and  to  truth,  became 
for  Christ  and  for  heaven,  as  the  result  of  her  faithful  work  on  earth, 
tiat  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament ;  and  they  that 
ly  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever." 

is  reason  to  believe  that  the  labours  of  Mrs.  Petty — arduous  and  unre- 
is  they  were  through  many  years — laid  the  foundation  of  a  chronic  weak- 
he  heart,  which  as  time  went  on  became  the  cause  of  declining  health  and 
§;  so  that  for  the  last  few  years  she  had  been  reluctantly  driven  into 
nd  more  private  life.  To  the  last,  however,  she  maintained  the  spirit  and 
ier  early  life,  and  rejoiced  in  the  triumphant  and  rapid  progress  of  the 
ice  cause.  Her  health  suffered  a  severe  shock  by  the  sudden  death  of  her 
.ughter  five  years  ago,  and  subsequently  by  the  death  of  her  eldest  son  in 
ro  years  afterwards.  During  the  last  year  especially  did  our  dear  sister 
weak  and  feeble  in  health,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1880  she  broke  down,  and 
xmfined  to  home  with  the  illness  which  so  recently  ended  in  her  removal 
•  midst.  During  her  illness  she  was  often  oppressed  with  a  deep  conscious- 
ler  unworthiness — of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  all  her  toil  and  service 
ong  years,  as  a  ground  on  which  to  rest  her  soul  and  hopes.    Jesus  only 
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could  in  her  'last  illness  meet  her  needs ;  and  often  did  she  repeat,  as  the  true 
expression  of  her  state,  those  lines  of  our  hymn : 

"  Other  refuge  have  I  none, 
Hangs  my  helpless  soul  on  Thee ;' 
Leave,  oh,  leave  me  not  alone, 
Still  support  and  comfort  me ; 
All  my  trust  on  Thee  is  stayed. 
All  my  help  from  Thee  I  bring ; 
Cover  my  defenceless  head 
"With  the  shadow  of  Thy  wing." 

And  it  was  bo  !  God  did  not  fail  his  handmaid;  and,  although  with  a  trembling 
hand,  she  clung  to  the  Saviour.  She  mistrusted  herself  and  her  works,  but  she 
was  enabled  to  say  again  and  again — 

"lam  trusting,  fully  trusting,  sweetly  trusting  in  the  Lord." 

Frequently  did  she  ask  her  husband  to  read  to  her  the  precious  word  of  God — 
to  repeat  to  her  the  soul-inspiring  hymns  of  our  Book  of  Song,  and  on  a  Sabbath 
night  to  go  through  the  sermons  he  had  heard  at  the  chapel,  and  in  this  way  the 
Divine  Spirit  was  wont  to  minister  to  her  comfort.    The  nature  of  her  affliction 
precluded  her  having  much  of  the  company  of  dear  friends  who  would  liked  to 
have  visited  her,  but  the  society  of  her  loving  and  endeared  children  was  always  a 
source  of  joy  to  her,  and  to  the  last  she  cherished  the  warmest  interest  in  their  well- 
being.     She  naturally  clung  to  life,  but  when  the  time  came  for  a  final  testing  of 
Divine  grace  she  was  enabled  to  leave  herself  and  her  beloved  family  in  the  hands 
of  her  loving  Saviour.    During  the  last  two  days  of  her  life,  when  the  subject  of 
intense  suffering,  she  earnestly  prayed  that  the  Lord  would  take  her  to  Himself: 
and  our  dear  friend,  who  had  been  afraid  of  the  mortal  anguish  of  the  dying  hour, 
literally  fell  on  sleep  in  Jesus;  and  with  all  the  mrimnftwi  of  infantile  slumber,  with- 
out a  struggle  or  a  sigh,  entered  into  rest  a  little  before  midnight  on  June  4,  1881, 
surrounded  by  most  of  her  dear  children  and  her  sorrowful  husband.    Her  remains 
were  interred  amidst  a  large  gathering  of  friends  on  the  following  Wednesday, 
when  a  most  impressive  service  was  conducted  by  an  old  and  valued  friend,  the 
Rev.  Canon  Jackson,  at  the  Woodhouse  Cemetery. 

One  or  two  remarks  will  be  allowed  in  closing  this  brief  narrative.     Mrs.  Petty 
ws  in  childhood  and  through  life  tender  and  affectionate  to  her  parents,  and  the 
family,  of  which  she  was  the  youngest  member.    Her  husband  alone  knows  how 
devoted  and  loving  she  was  as  a  wife.     Her  children  in  her  ever  found  a  self- 
sacrificing,  indulgent,  and  wise  mother — safe  in  counsel,  and  always  anxious  for 
their  true  welfare.     She  was  a  zealous,  devout,  and  consistent  Christian.    Strang 
in  her  convictions  of  truth,  and  a  despiser  of  all  that  savoured  of  wrong  or  un- 
righteousness, fearless  in  her  defence  of  religion  and  the  cause  of  sobriety,  shs 
sometimes  incurred  reproach  by  the  firm  and  unswerving  manner  in  which  shs 
defended  what  she  regarded  as  dear  to  her  as  her  life.    How  her  influence 
felt,  and  her  character  revered  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  from  persons  in 
all  ranks  of  society,  and  all  parts  of  the  country,  letters  of  condolence  and  erpret- 
siva  of  admiration,  have  been  received  by  her  bereaved  family.  In  our  now  stinted 
sister's  removal  a  vacuum  has  been  created  in  the  family  circle,  which  can  never  St 
filled  on  earth,  and  in  the  many  associations  she  had  formed  during  her  active  Kfc, 
voice  and  always  cheerful  presence  of  the  departed  one  will  be  missed.    We 
mourn,  but  she  is  at  rest ;  we  are  parted  for  a  time,  but  we  hope  to  meet  her  again. 
We  thank  God  that  she  lived,  and  especially  for  the  blessed  lite  she  lived  smonf 
op.    Because  she  lived,  we  see  our  path  made  brighter ;  and  In  her  omr  hfpm  an 
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strengthened.  We  knew  her  votoe,  and  can  still  see  her  urging  tub  all.  "  Work 
to-day,  and  be  ready  when  the  Master  oometh."  Being  dead,  she  thus  speaketh 
to  us.  Applicable  to  our  sister  are  the  beautiful  lines  recently  penned  by  Long- 
fellow : — 

"  The  friends  who  leave  us  do  not  feel  the  sorrow 
Of  parting  as  we  feel  it,  who  must  stay 

Lamenting  day  by  day, 
And  knowing  when  we  wake  upon  the  morrow 
We  shall  not  find  in  its  accustomed  place 
The  one  beloved  face. 

It  were  a  double  grief,  if  the  departed, 
Being  released  from  earth,  should  still  retain 

A  sense  of  earthly  pain ; 
It  were  a  double  grief,  if  the  true-hearted, 
Who  loved  us  here,  should  on  the  further  shore 

Remember  us  no  more. 

Believing  in  the  midst  of  our  affliction 
That  death  is  a  beginning,  not  an  end, 

We  cry  to  them,  and  send 
Farewells,  that  better  might  be  called  prediction 
Being  foreshadowings  of  the  future,  thrown 

Into  the  vast  unknown. 

Faith  overleaps  the  confines  of  our  reason, 
And  if  by  faith,  as  in  old  times  was  said, 

Women  received  their  dead 
Raised  up  to  life  again,  then  only  for  a  season 
Our  partings  are,  nor  shall  we  wait  in  vain 

Until  we  meet  again.1 


»» 


The  Rev.  R.  Abercrombie,  M.A.,  conducted  a  memorial  service  having  reference 
to  Siatex  Potty's  decease,  in  Burley  Lawn  Chapel  on  Sunday  evening,  July  2,  and 
delivered  a  most  impressive  sermon,  a  crowded  audience  evincing  the  esteem  in 
-which  the  deceased  was  held.  J.  W.  P. 
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M!ARY  ANN  WHITEHEAD,  daughter  of  James  and  Hannah  Sladen,  of 
r  Sowerby,  Yorkshire,  was  born  on  31st  January,  1821.  In  her  eighteenth 
year  she  attended  some  Revival  Services,  held  in  Union-street  Wesleyan  Chapel, 
Rochdale,  and  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Joseph  Martimer  was  converted  to  God. 
Being  herself  blessed  in  having  found  Christ,  she  sought  to  bring  her  companions 
and  oo-apprentices  to  share  her  joy  (Johni.  41,  45,  and  46).  She  persuaded 
them  to  go  with  her  to  the  chapel,  and  there  two  of  them  decided  to  join  God's 
people.  When  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Abraham  Whitehead,  her  now  sorrowing 
widower,  she  resolved,  along  with  him,  to  become  identified  with  the  Wesleyan 
Methodist  Association ;  in  which  membership  she  continued  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death  (Ruth  i.  16).  Her  experience  in  the  class  meeting  was  very  uniform  ;  she 
had  calm,  strong  confidence  in  her  Saviour,  often  saying,  that  if  faithful,  she  would 
soon  see  "  the  King  in  His  beauty,  and  the  land  which  is  afar  off."    In  her  last  ill - 

B  R 
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ness  her  affliction  was  extremely  severe  and  painful,  bat  with  wonderful  patience 
and  fortitude  did  she  bear  it.  When  in  health  she  often  expresed  herself  as  afraid 
of  dying,  bat  when  laid  low  by  sickness  all  fear  was  taken  away.  "Plenteous 
grace  with  Him  is  found,"  she  often  repeated  in  her  last  hours.  Strong  in  faith  and 
hope,  she  died  last  Good  Friday,  in  the  61st  year  of  her  age,  and  haying  been  a 
member  of  the  church  of  Christ  about  43  years. — Saxuel  Chadwicx,  Society  Steward. 

Geoboe  Thomas  Bubdis,  of  Whitehfll,  Kirkwhelpington,  passed  away  to  be  with 
Jesus  on  July  17,  at  the  early  age  of  22.  He  eridenced  great  patience  in  affliction, 
and  unswerving  faith  in  his  Redeemer,  and  his  memory  is  blessed.  His  death  wis 
the  subject  of  discourse  on  Sunday,  August  14,  by  the  Her.  James  Slack,  in  the 
presence  of  an  attentive  congregation.     "  With  Christ,  which  is  far  better." 

On  the  15th  August,  at  Haxby,  near  York,  John  Hallawats,  in  his  90th  year.  He 
was  a  local  preacher  for  fifty-five  years,  labouring  in  the  Ripon,  Knaresborough,  and 
York  circuits.  A  staunch  reformer,  he  joined  the  Free  Church,  and  remained  in  its 
community  till  his  death.  While  able  to  preach  he  was  a  clear  exponent  of  the 
Word  of  Life,  and  retained  the  vigour  of  his  intellect  to  the  last,  leaving  when  in 
the  swellings  of  Jordan  a  clear  testimony  that  he  was  going  home  to  Jesus. 
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Bibstal  Ciecuit.— Morley. — On  Sunday,  August  28,  two  sermons  were  preached 
T>y  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ashcroft,  of  West  Hartlepool ;  and  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Ash- 
croft  gave  an  address  in  St.  Mary's  Congregational  Church  (kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion),  when  the  teachers  and  scholars  sang  their  Whitsuntide  hymns.  Tfcew 
were  good  audiences  all  day  ;  we  are  very  glad  to  report  that  at  the  close  of  the 
evening's  service  seven  persons  professed  to  find  peace  with  God.  It  may  also  he 
remarked  that  this  is  Mr.  Ashcroft' s  seventh  annual  visit  to  Morley.  On  Monday, 
August  29,  Mr.  Ashcroft  gave  a  lecture  in  the  chapel,  subject,  "  My  Ramblee  in 
Cornwall,  and  what  I  saw  and  heard  there,"  to  a  very  good  audience.  Mr.  Joseph 
Ellis,  of  Ossett,  occupied  the  ohair.  The  lecturer  commented  on  the  several  pto* 
visited,  and  the  occupations  of  the  Cornishmen,  &c,  making  the  lecture  very  inter* 
eating  and  instructive.  Proceeds,  which  are  considered  very  good,  amounted  to 
£10  13s.  6d. 

Boltoh.— On  Wednesday  evening,  August  3rd,  a  few  friends  connected  wilh 
Hanover-street  Chapel,  presented  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Renshaw,  witha 
handsome  and  elegantly-constructed  escritoire.  The  presentation  was  mads,  ©m 
behalf  of  the  friends,  by  Mr.  James  Henry  Smith,  who  in  a  few  weH-dMi* 
remarks  spoke  of  the  kindly  feeling  which  had  always  existed  and  which  they  atiB 
hold  towards  Mr.  Renshaw  and  his  family.  One  of  the  principal  movers  in  thii 
presentation  (Mrs.  Leather)  also  bore  testimony  to  the  harmonious  feeling  wAkk 
had  at  all  times  existed  between  Mr.  Renshaw,  his  family,  and  themselves.  At 
the  close  of  the  school  on  Sunday,  the  scholars  of  Mrs.  Renshaw' s  class  presented 
her  with  a  valuable  silver  cruet  stand,  as  a  mark  of  their  high  appreciation  of  Mn- 
Renshaw's  labours  on  their  behalf.  Other  highly  appreciable  presentations  h§* 
also  been  made  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Renshaw,  with  Master  and  Miss  Renshaw.  At 
whole  of  these  gifts  have  been  made  just  previous  to  Mr.  Renshaw's  remoral  to 
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ministerial  labours  in  the  Accrington  Circuit,  and  Mr  Benahaw  leaves  tub  not  only 
with  the  regret  of  his  own  body  in  Hanover-street,  but  with  the  regret  of  tjie 
Nonconformist  body  of  the  town  generally. 

Goxebsal. — On  Saturday,  the  27th  August,  the  members  and  congregation  pro- 
vided a  public  tea,  and  afterwards  a  meeting  was  held  in  order  to  give  to  Rev. 
Jabez  Dent  a  cordial  welcome  on  his  return  from  the  Annual  Assembly  to  resume 
his  duties  for  a  third  year  in  the  Birstal  Circuit.  Mr.  Dent  is  stationed  at  Gomer- 
sal,  and  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  members  of  the  Gomersal,  and  also  by  those 
of  all  the  other  churches  in  the  circuit.  The  tea  was  well  attended,  and  a  very 
instructive  meeting  followed.  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  Brearley.  Addresses  of  welcome 
were  delivered  by  Rev.  M.  Pearson  (Hightown),  Messrs.  J.  Fox,  W.  Lister,  W. 
Armitage,  George  Holmes,  R.  GledhiU,  H.  Ineson  Kind,  brotherly,  united 
feeling  pervaded  the  proceedings.    Mr.  Dent  suitably  responded. 

Halifax. — A  meeting  of  members  and  friends  of  Brunswick  Methodist  Free  Church 
was  recently  held  in  the  Lecture-room,  when  a  gold  watch  was  presented  to  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Walkden,  in  recognition  of  his  services  during  the  past  three  years.    There 
was  a  large  attendance.    Mr.  W.  H.  Tinkler  presided,  and,  in  the  course  of  some 
remarks,  said  Mr.  Walkden' s  preaching  from  first  to  last  had  been  edifying,  and 
bad  exceeded  his  expectations ;  and  during  the  long  time  which  he  had  known  the 
-church  he  did  not  remember  them  to  have  had  a  preacher  so  popular  in  the  town 
rand  neighbourhood.    The  gold  watch,  a  very  handsome  one,  had  not  only  been 
contributed  to  by  their  own  people,  but  also  by  Churchmen,  Congregationalists, 
•and  members  of  the  New  Connexion.    Short  addresses  were  afterwards  given  by 
Mr.  T.  Bancroft  (who  spoke  on  the  relative  duties  of  the  church  and  pastor),  Mr. 
William  Griffiths,  Mr.  Henry  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  John  Barnes,  of  West  Vale— all 
'of  whom  expressed  regret  at  Mr.  Walkden*  8  departure  from  among  them,  and 
•earnest  wishes  for  his  success  in  his  fresh  sphere  of  labour.    Mr.  William  Work- 
man, in  making  the  presentation,  observed  that  the  large  attendance  that  night 
showed  their  minister  possessed  the  respect  of  the  church  and  congregation.    He 
bad  tried  to  work  with  him  agreeably  during  his  stay  amongst  them,  and  had 
succeeded ;  and  he  should  endeavour  to  do  the  same  with  their  new  minister. 
Small  as  was  the  present,  it  showed  the  people  were  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Walk- 
den, and  was  a  token  of  their  esteem  and  respect  for  him.    He  trusted  he  might 
be  long  spared  to  work  on  in  his  present  calling,  and  that  great  success  would 
attend  his  efforts.    Mr.  Walkden,  in  acknowledging  the  gift,  spoke  briefly  of  the 
difficulties  which  had  beset  his  work  there,  adding  that  while  there  had  been  grave 
crises  in  the  church  he  had  also  many  warm  friends,  whose  kindness  and  support 
.had  been  invaluable  to  him  ;  and  he  trusted  that  in  the  future  all  of  them  would 
do  their  very  best  to  consolidate  the  interests  in  connection  with  that  church,  and 
rally  round  their  new  pastor.    Since  coming  to  Halifax  he  found  he  had  preached 
286  sermons  in  that  church.    He  and  his  wife  had  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  very 
best  possible  form,  according  to  their  conception,  the  work  falling  to  them.    No 
doubt  he  had  made  slips,  but  he  had  done  no  wrong  intentionally  to  anyone.    He 
had  met  with  kindness  in  nearly  every  quarter,  and  he  should  remember,  in  years 
to  come,  the  general  sympathy,  appreciation,  and  good  wishes  of  the  people.     A 
cordial  vote  of  thanks  brought  a  very  pleasant  meeting  to  a  close. — Halifax 
Courier. 

OwJEBSBT,   Mabxxt  Risen  CiBCurr. — For  more  than  twenty  years  our  friends 
at  this  village  have  worshipped  in  an  antique  thatched  cottage,  the  internal  accom- 
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modation  was  both  insufficient  and  anoomf  octable,  and  its  external  aspect  in  direct 
opposition  to  all  the  laws  of  taste.    But  yet  within  this  humble  structure  miny 
thousands  of  faithful  prayers  have  been  offered  to  God,  and  He  has  gractaudy 
manifested  Himself  to  His  people,  and  numbers  of  sinners  have  been  savingly  coo* 
verted.    All  efforts,  however,  for  anxious  years  to  obtain  land  on  which  to  erect  * 
chapel  proved  in  vain ;  some  of  the  most  useful  members  left  the  neighbourhood 
consequence,  and  the  rest   had  become    despondent  of  ever  realising  the 
cherished  desire  of  their  hearts.     How  true  in  this  instance  is  the  familiar  provsBcl 
"  That  man's  extremity  is  God's  opportunity."    By  a  train  of  remarkable  pro 
dential  incidents  meeting  at  one  given  point,  the  particulars  of  which  I 
give,  W.  Angerstein,  Esq  ,  was  induced  to  grant  us  an  excellent  site,  at  a 
rental,  on  which  to  build  a  house  for  the  Lord.  At  one  bound  the  hearts  of  our  peopl 
rose  from  despair  to  a  high  state  of  joy  and  thanksgiving ;  and  under  this  new  sand 
inspiring  impulse  they  braced  themselves  with  a  will  to  carry  out  the  enterprise 
before  them.    On  the  25th  of  May,   1881,  memorial  stones  were  laid  by  ICzm. 
Gublin,  of  Bristol ;  Miss  Bray,  of  Market  Rasen ;  Master  W.  M.  Percival,  son  ot£ 
the  Rev.  J.  Percival ;  and  Master  J.  M.  Davy,  of  Gulham.    Appropriate  addresses* 
were  given  upon  the  ground  by  the  Revs.  J.Kendall,  W.  H.  Brookes,  and  Mr.  J.  Dent- 
At  five  o'clock  one  hundred  and  fifty  people  partook  of  tea  in  Mr.  W.  MusgiW^ 
barn.    The  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  same  place,  when  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  v£ 
Middle  Rasen,  took  the  chair,  and  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Revs.  J.  EeodaX 
and  W.   H.   Brookes,  and  Messrs.   S.  Naylor,  J.  Faston,  and  B.  Hardy.  1^ 
entire  service,  in  tone  and  practical  interest,  was  of  a  very  high  order.    The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  day  amounted  to  £32  Is.   6d.    This  sum  included  the  amounts  feti- 
upon  the  stones — Mrs.  Gublin,  £10  ;  Miss  Bray,  £2  2s. ;  Master  Percival,  £2;  «i 
Master  Davy,  £2.    The  entire  proceedings  of  the  day  were  thoroughly  snoeasM 
and  gave  much  encouragement  to  every  one  interested  in  the  undertaking.  Oft 
Sunday,  August  7, 1881,  the  chapel  was  opened  for  religious  worship;  the  Ber. 
J.  Kendall  preached  at  half -past  ten,  W.  H.  Brookes  at  two,  and  J.  Naytor,  d 
Korthwitoh,  at  six  o'clock.    The  congregations  were  large,  and  a  gracious  infhtfsee 
attended  the  Word  spoken.    On  Monday  the  8th,  the  Rev.  J.  Boyes,  MJL>  rf 
Louth,  preached  at  half -past  two,  and  at  five  o'clock  a  large  tea  meeting  wai  heU, 
all  the  tables  of  which  were  supplied  gratis  by  ladies  who  had  a  mind  to  gr»s 
and  work.    The  chapel  in  the  evening  was  not  large  enough  to  hold  the  crowd  that 
came  together,  though  it  was  a  rainy  day.    Mr.  M.  H.  Fowler,  of  ManebMtfft 
presided,  and  stirring  addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  J.  Boyes,  J.  Nsjfo 
J.  Kendall,  and  W.  H.  Brookes.    One  pleasing  feature  of  this  meeting  wat  th** 
presentations.    A  Bible,  by  money  collected  by  Miss  West,  hymn  book  by  Ber.  I 
Kendall,  Communion  Service  by  the  late  Mrs.  Dent  and  Mrs.  Gublin,  carpet 
the  platform  by  Mr.  J.  Wilson,  of  Market  Rasen,  and  a  stove  by  Mr.  J. 
ham,  of  Owersby.    The  Normanby  choir  gave  their  services  on  the  Sunday, 
South  Kelsey  on  the  Monday.      On  Sunday  the  14th,  the  Rev.  J.  Dent,  of 
land,  preached  two  excellent  sermons  to  good  congregations.    The  proceeds  of 
opening  services  have  brought  us  in  a  little  over  £26.   There  has  been 
half  of  the  cost  of  the  chapel,  and  we  rejoice  much  that  we  have  now  a  beautiful  chip** 
and  Sabbath-school  with  only  a  small  debt  upon  them.    Too  much  praise  ossaoaT 
be  accorded  to  the  kindness  shown  us  in  erecting  this  house  of  prayer,  tosfffssal 
of  the  farmers  for  carting  the  materials,  and  to  the  ladies  who  have  provided  tb# 
t  ja  meetings,  and  held  two  or  three  sales  of  work,  that  have  helped  oar  fts** 
Our  prayer  now  is  that  the  new  house  may  be  the  birthplace  of  many  sosh,  tad 
prove  a  great  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood. 
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ltexthaic— On  the  10th  of  August  last  a  tea  meeting  was  held  in  the  Lecture 
or  the  purpose  of  bidding  farewell  to  the  Key.  Wm.  Evans,  who  was  leaving 
close  of  three  years'  labour  in  connection  with  the  church.  After  tea  Mr. 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Lea,  on  behalf  of  the  friends,  with  an  illuminated 
i  and  a  beautiful  inkstand,  in  token  of  their  good  wishes  and  kindly  feeling. 
>fore  leaving  Cheltenham  Mrs.  Evans  was  presented  by  the  senior  classes  in 
iday-sohool  with  a  framed  testimonial  in  acknowledgment  of  her  services, 

0  by  her  deeply  attached  scholars  with  a  valuable  Teachers'  Bible  as  a  mark 
'esteem. 

acoitDWiXE. — On  his  leaving  the  Heckmondwike  Circuit  for  Brigg,  Lincoln* 
■lev.  G.  Whaite  received  from  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  a 
ndsome  timepiece  (black  marble),  embellished  with  green  and  gilt.  Mr. 
>  established  the  association,  snd  did  a  great  amount  of  good  to  its  members, 
tuitously  delivered  lectures  and  gave  lessons.  His  removal  is  much  re- 
,  not  only  by  the  association  and  the  circuit,  but  by  the  whole  district. 

>itch. — At  the  special  request  of  the  School  Committee  the  Rev.  E.  Orma 
id  farewell  sermons  in  Evesham-street  Chapel  on  the  21st  of  August,  on 
)f  the  Sunday-school  Fund.  In  the  afternoon  the  service  of  song  was  eflec- 
endered  by  the  choir  and  several  of  the  scholars.  The  connective  readings 
ven  by  Mr.  J.  Styler.  At  all  the  services  the  congregations  were  good, 
Uy  in  the  evening  the  chapel  was  filled,  all  the  churches  in  the  town  being 
ated,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  in  which  the  minister  is  held.  The  collections 
advance  of  former  years.  On  Monday  a  farewell  tea  was  held  in  Park-road, 
goodly  company  was  present,  followed  by  a  public  meeting,  presided  over 
C.  G.  Huins.  Special  interest  was  attached  to  the  gathering  of  friends. 
Avery,  Circuit  Steward,  was  called  upon  to  make  a  presentation,  as  a  token 
eciation  of  the  good  service  the  Rev.  E.  Orme  had  rendered  in  seeking  to 
;he  pecuniary  difficulties  of  the  circuit.  In  a  very  feeling  manner  Mr.  Avery 
f  the  relief  they  had  realised.    Although  there  might  not  have  been  that 

1  fruit  their  pastor  had  wished,  yet  he  believed  the  good  seed  that  had 
am  during  the  three  years'  toil  would  yet  spring  up.  He,  therefore,  felt 
easure  in  presenting  to  the  Rev.  E.  Orme,  in  the  name  of  the  members  of  the 
s  and  congregations  of  the  circuit,  a  handsome  black  marble  timepiece  and 
pencil  case.  On  the  timepiece  is  inscribed :  "  Presented  to  the  Rev.  Edwin 
j  the  members  of  the  congregations  of  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches, 
hi  Circuit,  August  22,  1881."  The  Rev.  E.  Orme  acknowledged  the  kind 
!  affection,  and  said  he  felt  exceedingly  grateful  to  the  friends  for  this 
on  of  their  esteem,  and  that  he  should  always,  when  looking  at  the  time- 
ill  to  remembrance  his  loving  Redditch  friends.  The  Rev.  W.  T.  Nelson 
an)  then  spoke,  and  he  said  it  gave  him  pleasure  to  be  present  to  witness  their 

regard  for  their  minister.  In  a  humorous  speech  he  referred  to  the  kindly 
rhich  existed  between  himself  and  the  Rev.  E.  Orme.  The  newly-appointed 
had  been  invited  to  be  present,  and  to  him  was  accorded  a  vote  of  welcome, 
•y  Mr.  J.  Morris,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  Hughes,  "  That  this  meeting 
to  the  Rev.  VV.  Evans  a  hearty  welcome,  and  sincerely  prays  that  he  may 
lappy  and  prosperous  career."  The  Rev.  W.  Evans  responded  in  a  speech 
lade  a  good  impression  upon  the  audience.  He  expressed  a  wish  that  in 
amongst  them  he  hoped  to  be  useful,  and  that  the  friends  would  sustain 
►ecially  in  attaching  importance  to  week-night  services.  The  Doxology 
g,  and  Mr.  J.  Styler  closed  the  pleasant  and  happy  meeting  with  prayer. 
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The  New  Dean  of  Westminster. 

THE  selection  of  Dr.  Bradley  for  this 
poet  has  proved  somewhat  of  a  sur- 
prise in  various  quarters,  but  the  choice 
ia  a  more  aatifaotory  one  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  the  varioua  rumours 
which  haw  been  flying  about.  Dr. 
Bradley  ia  certainly  reckoned  as  of  the 
Broad  Church  School,  but  we  would 
fain  hope  that  he  ia  not  one  of  those 
who  practically  ignore  the  Atonement, 
and  explain  away  justification.  Per- 
sonally, he  ia  so  genial,  kind,  and 
benevolent  a  man  that  it  is  impossible  to 
know  b™  and  not  to  like  him.  He  baa 
not  published  many  of  hit  pulpit  dis- 

liverod  at  Marlborough  being,  so  far  as 

we  are  aware,  Mb  chief,  if  not  hia  only, 
production  in  this  department.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Mrs.  Bradley's 
father,  now  in  his  ninetieth  year— a 
thoroughly  evangelical  clergyman  of 
the  good  old  school— still  preaches  the 

Gospel  with  great  energy  and  faithful - 
nat*.— .Roe*. 


Speech  by  the  Rev.  William  Grif- 
fith at  the  Methodist  (Ecumenical 
Conference. 

Mb.  President,  will  yon  allow  me  to 
make  one  remark  before  I  come  to  the 
point  under  discussion  in  this  Confe- 
rence, that  ia  to  say  what  an  unutterable 
pleasure  and  profit  the  assembly  of  this 
(Ecumenical  Conference  has  been  tonef 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  desire  to  give  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship  to  every  brother, 
ministerial  or  lay,  in  this  assembly. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Though  attheflnt  sight 
I  did  not  desire  to  be  present,  because  I 
could  not  see  any  practical  result  that 
would  issue  from  the  Conferenoe ;  now, 
realising  what  it  has  been  to   myself 


and  to  others,  there  ia  no  consideration 
of  any  kind  that  would,  oonld  I  have 
foreseen  what  this   Conferenoe   hss  be- 
come, have  kept  me   from  it.     I  would 
have  walked  every  step  of  the  way  to  it 
if  I  oonld  not   have   come  otherwise. 
(Hear,  hear.)    I  believe  we  entirely  go 
with  the  sentimenta  of  the  speakers  on 
the  subject  of  the  Sabbath,  and  its  obli- 
gations, and  also  aa  to  the  great  advan- 
tages to  accrue  from  the  religious  obser- 
vance of  the  day,  and  the  great  neglect 
of  the  Sabbath  day.    But  there  an  tsu 
points  on  which  I  feel  a  difficult! :  one 
is,  how  are  we  to  secure  the  unite™! 
or  general  obaervanoe  of  the  Sabbath 
day  in  this  or  in  any  other  country  ?   I 
hold  Ita  observance  to  be  a  truly  religious 
act,  that  it  is  binding  on  those  who* 
conscience  tells  them  that  Qod  exist*, 
that  God  established  the  Sabbath,  and 
that  the  New  Testament  dispensation  a> 
far  from  nmmlltnsj  the  authority  of  the 
primitive  inception,  has  really  fon—1 
it  by  calling  it  the  Lord's  day.    Bat 

it  be  a  thing  to  be  decided  on  rehnoss 
grounds,  wlmt  are  you  to  do  with  Ike 
men  who  have  no  conscience,  and  hw 
are  you  to  act  in  reference  to  those  stc- 
tlemen  who  do  not  observe  it  aa  a  n£- 
giona  duty  ?  I  see  only  one  way.  Call 
in  the  aid  of  the  State  1  I  would  una 
call  in  the  aid  of  infidelity  to  support 
religion  as  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Sbds- 
(Hear,  hear.)  What  right  ha*  the bu* 
to  interfere  between  me  snd  my  ton- 
science  in  any  matter  f  If  it  has  a  right 
to  interfere  between  me  and  my  ooe- 
hrience  in  one  matter,  haa  it  not  a  rigtt 
to  interfere  between  ms  and  any  con- 
science in  any  matter  that  it  chooses  to 
make  a  question  between  me  and  itself  f 
Now,  if  any  of  those  present  can  point 
oat  in  what  way  we  am  by  nsiai.  per- 
suasion, argument,  sound  logic,  sppesl 
to  the  best  feelings  of  human  natms, 
and  still  more   by  such  a  diffused  ia- 
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the  Holy  Spirit  as  will  turn 
najority  into  real  instead  of 
Christians,  then,  sir,  every 
e  a  law  unto  himself,  and 
U  be  to  respect  the  Christian 


tualism  in  India. 

of  the  churches  connected 
clesiastical  establishment  of 
r,  the  gospel  of  Ritualism  is 
and  the  proportion  of  evau- 
gymen  is  rapidly  declining. 
3  has  been  brought  about  so 
ind  stealthily,  that  the  con- 
have  acquiesced  in  the  move- 
extent  that  they  themselves 
e  judged  impossible.  We 
•re  are  many  who  are  not 
to  the  new  style  of  things, 
.  heart  that  a  new  Gospel  is 
xluced,  but  they  have  sub- 
3  much  that  their  conscience 
*  sluggish,  and  the  difficulty 
Qg  appears  insurmountable, 
on  which  the  lever  of  Ritu- 
is  Baptismal  Regeneration. 
Lng  statements  will  convey  a 
what  is  taught  by  many  of 
ins  in  India,  by  a  majority, 
n  the  subject  of  baptism  and 
i  to  the  Christian  life : — 1. 
ae  new  birth  or  regeneration. 
•called  conversion  may  take 
!ter  life,  when  the  baptized 
obviously  been  leading  a  life 
But  there  is  no  such  thing 
orn  again— justification — in 
the  case  of  a  baptized  per- 
or  he  has  already  leceived 
host,  and  been  made  a  mem- 
st,  a  child  of  God,  an  in- 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  in 
th.  6.  So  all  he  has  to  do 
t,  and  by  God's  help  endea- 
i  up  to  the  privileges  he  was 
ession  of  at  baptism,  in  order 
finally  if  he  perseveres  to  the 
bay  Guardian. 


Sunday  in  Hyde  Park. 

A  corbkspondent  in  the  Sunday  School 
Chronicle  says :  "  When  the  weather  is 
fine,  the  crowds  which  flock    to   this 
favourite  Sunday  resort  •  astonish   our 
country  cousins;  but  these  crowds  do 
not  all  seek  their  pleasure,  for  thousands 
of  all  ranks  are  to  be  seen  in  large 
groups  standing  respectfully  listening 
to  the  simple  words  of  some  devoted 
servant  of  the  Master.    Towards  the 
evening  about  a  dozen  separate  assem- 
blages may  be  counted,  and  two  parties 
in  particular  may  be  said  to  rely  upon 
their  regular  Hyde-park  congregations : 
one  near  the  Marble  Arch,  which  has 
its  rallying  point  under  an  unfurled 
banner  bearing  an    appropriate  text, 
surrounded  by  a  zealous  and  devoted 
band  of   workers,  male    and    female, 
whose  singing  is  in  itself  a  special  at- 
traction to  the  innumerable  passers-by. 
The  other  established  Sunday  meeting 
has  its  rendezvous  across  the  greensward 
near  the  "  Reformers'  Tree."    It  was 
at  this  gathering  we  were  much  im- 
pressed lately  when  the  eloquent  and 
earnest  gentleman,  at  the  close  of  his 
address,   requested  his  audience  to  en- 
gage in  silent  prayer  for  one  minute : 
at  once,   as  with  one  mind,  the  large 
crowd  uncovered  or  bent  the  head,  and. 
for    that    minute  a    touching    silence- 
reigned  all  around.     To  those  who  are 
gifted  with  the  voice  of  the  evangelist,, 
here  is  a  field  where  they  will  find  wili- 
ng   and  sympathetic  listeners,  while 
heir  object  should  be  to  ring  the  tiuth 
nto  the  ears  of  those  who  are  careless 
f  heavenly  things." 


Ireland. 

The  Census  of  Ireland  shows  a  popu- 
lation of  5, 169,849,  being  a  decrease  of 
252,638  since  1871.  The  population  is 
composed  of  2,622,804  males  and 
2,636,036  females.  The  decline  of  the 
last  ten  years  was  spread  over  every  one 
of  the  32  counties,  with  three  exceptions. 
It  was  greater  in  Ulster  than  elsewhere 
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and  mi  greatest  in  Mtmaghan.  The 
three  counties  which  did  not  decline 
were—Antrim,  Dublin,  and  Kerry,  one 
of  the  poorest  and  most  remote  tonalities. 
In  all  the  otiera  the  decrease  went  on 
varying  from  108,  or  in  round  numbers 
U  per  cent.,  in  Monaghan,  to  10-1  per 
oent.  in  Tipperexjr,  lOewwtlyinCariow, 
3-2  in  Gelway,  1*7  in  Cork,  and  0-7  in 
Mayo.  It  is  remarkable  that  Cariow, 
the  garden  of  Ireland,  and  all  the  other 
richest  tracts  cf  soil, should  have  suffered 
most  from  depopulation.  The  religious 
distribution  of  the  population  was  made 
up  of  a, 951, 888  Boman  Catholics, 
83B,GJ0  Church  of  Ireland,  485,603 
Presbyterians,  47,669  Methodists,  and 
the  email  balance  was  made  up  of  other 
denominations.  The  decrease  of  the 
Boman  Catholics  in  the  ten  yean  was 
198,979,  of  the  Protestants  32,338,  and 
of  the  Presbyterians  12, US-  There 
were  1,144  persons  who  refused  to  assign 
themselves  as  belonging  to  any  form  of 
religious  belief.  There  are  now  991,679 
families  in  Ireland— a  decrease  of  73,019 
whole  families  since  1871.  The  families 
are  larger  now  than  they  were  ten  yean 
ago,  having  an  average  of  519  persons 
each,  whereas  in  1871  the  average  was 
S'07.  During  the  last  ten  years  dwell- 
ing-houses hare  disappeared  to  the  num- 
ber of  48,619,  while  buildings  used  as 
accessories  to  farms  and  fer  business 
punuits  in  towns  have  increased  to  the 
number  of  16,223. 


The  History  of  the  New  Testament 

is  its  own  argument,  and  is  complete 
enough  to  need  no  other  vindication. 
Without  literary  art,  without  mechanical 
coherence,  without  official  patronage  ; 
abandoned,  soorned,  denounced,  and  spat 
upon  by  one  set ;  chained,  prohibited, 
and  officially  dealt  out  iu  safe  portions 
by  another:  there  it  is  to-day— the 
noblest  of  moral  teachers,  the  moat  sym- 
pathising of  friends,  the  most  hopeful 
of  prophets.  .  .  This  day  it  is  before  us 
In  all  the  known  languages  of  the  globe 


calling  men  to  repentance,  offering  psr- 
don  to  sinners,  rebuking  all  iiriqaitT,  s 
tongue  for  the  dumb,  and  eye*  ha  tht 
blind,  the  corner-stone  of  every  humm 
institution,  the  defence  of  every  nobis 
cause,  the  fear  of  tyrants,  and  the  hope 
of  the  Oppressed.  My  contention  is  ihil 
a  book  with  sueh  a  hist  ary  is  the  witesu 
of  its  own  inspiration ;  and  a  book  with 
such  a  spirit  ought  to  be  spared  the 
eneoro  of  man  who  indirectly  owe  to  it 
all  that  is  good  in  themselves,  and  all 
that  is  freest  ia  the  oivilisatioa  which 
they  enjoy. — Si*.  Dr.  Parktr. 


Total  Abstinence  at  Sea. 
A  tekpbbisjob  contemporary  rap:  - 
One  of  the  most  popular  steamship  uses 
that  crosses  the  Atlantic  between  Litr- 
pool  and  New  York  (the  Gnion  Line)  it 
conducted  on  the  total  ahainenoe  prin- 
ciple. Neither  t  he  officers  nor  the  era* 
are  allowed  to  partake  of  any  intonat- 
ing beverage  while  on  board  ship,  and 
the  consequence!? ,  that  neither  are  in- 
capacitated for  duty  or  any  hanlihip 
during  a  voyage  ;  and  when  Entering 
port  a  healthier  or  happier  body  of  aa. 
is  not  to  be  found.  This  system,  it  nW 
be  patent  to  all,  is  one  gnat  reason  why 
the  Union  Steamship  Company  oin 
proudly  boast  that  they  have  never  tost 
a  passenger's  life.  On  one  voyage  to 
New  York,  during  the  month  of  M«J  • 
the  Witeomin  carried  ljlOOpaesengwiin 
the  steerage,  and  the  captain  of  the  ship, 
Edward  Eentley,  himself  a  total  ab- 
stainer, requested  them  to  abstain  fnss 
the  use  of  intoxicating  drink  during  the 
voyage ,  saying  they  would  be  more  com- 
fortable without  it,  and  the  ship  would 
supply  them  with  all  the  tea,  coffee, and 
water  they  desired,  and  plenty  of  cntri- 
Uouh  food.  The  passengers  wisely  aeted 
on  this  advice  ;  consequently,  during  the 
entire  voyage  mly  two  required  medical 
attendance,  and  before  landing  in  Sew 
York  an  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  Captain  Beutley  for  hts 
thoughtful  b' 
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Thomas  Watson,  Esq.,  Horse  Cans,  Rochdale,  Treasurer. 
John  Adoock,  443,  Glossop-road,  Sheffield,  Secretary. 


HENRY  T.  MAWSON,  Esq.,  tendered  to  the  last  Annual  Assembly 
his  resignation  as  Connexional  Treasurer,  which  office  he 
sustained  for  ten  years  with  marked  ability  and  acceptance. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Bushel],  with  whose  writings  the  readers  of  our 
"  Missionary  Notices  "  have  been  familiar  for  many  years,  has,  with 
impaired  health,  sought  retirement  from  the  duties  of  General  Mis- 
sionary Secretary,  and  that  after  most  honourable  and  successful 
service.  We  are  certain  that  our  brethren  will  have,  on  their  withdrawal 
from  office,  the  sincere  respect  of  the  officials  and  members  of  our 
Churches,  with  a  long  and  grateful  remembrance  of  the  great  and 
good  work  they  have  done. 

It  will  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  newly-appointed  Treasurer 
and  Secretary,  with  the  members  of  the  General  Missionary  Com- 
mittee, in  dependence  upon  Divine  aid,  to  do  all  that  is  in  their  power 
to  strengthen  and  extend  our  Mission  Churches,  at  the  same  time 
keeping  our  readers  informed  (through  our  u  Quarterly  Notices  ")  of 
the  work  that  is  being  done  in  the  Mission  field. 


The  attention  of  all  is  desired  to  the  following  arrangements — viz. : 
That  remittances  for  the  General  Home  and  Foreign  Mission  Fund, 
and  for  the  Home  Mission  Chapel  Extension  Fund,  are  to  be  made  to 
Thomas  Watson,  Esq.,  Connexional  Treasurer,  Horse  Carrs,  Roch- 
dale ;  and  that  letters  relating  to  Home  and  Foreign  Missions,  or  to 
Finance,  are  to  be  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John  Adcock,  448,  Glossop- 
xoad,  Sheffield. 


CHINA. 

Ninqpo,  June  9,  1881. 


My  Dsab  Snt, — I  have  deeply  to  regret  my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that 
Brother  Exley'n  disease  has  ended  in  death.    Yesterday  morning,  at  10.10,  he 
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passed  away  in  peace.  But  his  was  a  triumphant  death,  and  .  glad  enough  am  I 
to  know  that  bold,  brave,  and  noble  mind  gave  him  the  control  of  the  great 
enemy.  Brother  Exley  had  strong  faith  in  his  Heavenly  Father,  and  the  tilth 
made  him  strong  to  the  end. 

I  shall  write  a  short  account  of  his  life,  and  send  next  week,  to  be  in  time  far 
the  Annual  Assembly,  and  I  hope  later  on  to  prepare  something  more  lengthy  for 
our  Missionary  literature. 

I  am  telegraphing  the  news  to  you,  so  that  the  Missionary  Committee  to  meet 
this  month  may  have  all  the  facts  of  the  case  before  them,  and  be  enabled  to  decide  as 
to  the  future.  I  thought  that,  in  the  light  of  all  the  facts  of  the  nsae  I  oould 
send,  there  might  be  a  decision  with  regard  to  Miss  Croft,  and  some  attempt  made 
to  secure  another  Missionary  for  Wenchow,  at  the  coming  Annual  Assembly. 

To-day  the  funeral  takes  place,  and  I  am  very  busy  in  making  personal  prepara- 
tions, as  we  have  none  of  the  facilities  that  are  available  in  England. 

Yours  sincerely, 

F.  GlLTO. 

The  Rev.  R.  I.  Exley. 

Brother  Robert  Inkerman  Exley  was  born  at  Leeds  on  the  26th  May,  1855.  He 
became  a  scholar  in  the  Lady -lane  Sunday-school,  and  when  17  years  of  age 
sought  and  found  a  rest  through  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  1872  became  a  probationer  for  Church  membership  at  Lady-lane  Chapel  For 
about  four  years  our  brother  was  engaged  as  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  latterly 
as  local  preacher.  But,  although  his  pulpit  labours  were  much  appreciated,  he 
was  led  to  resolve  to  offer  his  services  for  mission  work  in  China.  This  step  he  took 
in  1876,  but  his  youthful  appearance  and  delicate  health  led  the  committee  to  defer 
his  case  for  a  time.  Meanwhile  he  was  senj;  as  a  supply  to  the  Wrexham  Circuit  in 
February,  1877.  At  this  latter  place  the  writer  met  the  deceased  in  June  of  the  same 
year,  and,  finding  a  strong  and  superior  mental  treasure  shut  up  in  the  weaker  earthen 
vessel,  hailed  with  unmixed  joy  the  "young  man"  who  was  to  be  a  future  col- 
league in  China.  It  soon  became  evident  that  enshrined  in  the  body  of  youth 
was  the  mind  of  a  man.  And  time  did  but  mature  the  impression  into  a  con- 
viction. 

The  Wrexham  Church  very  properly  urged  Brother  Exley  to  remain  with  them, 
and  continue  the  work  so  well  begun,  but  our  brother' worked  from  a  conviction 
which  controlled  all  his  labours.  When  the  fire  of  conviction  burns,  all  else- 
nerve,  expediency,  policy,  or  personal  advantages — are  all  consumed.  Conric- 
tion  is  the  burning  bush,  whose  fire  never  goes  out  till  its  work  is  ended.  There- 
fore, with  delicate  frame,  Brother  Exley  had  to  go  to  China  ;  he  hod  to  go,  there- 
fore why  lament  P  The  writer  accompanied  him  to  Liverpool  in  August,  1877,  to 
see  him  start,  and  say  good-bye  until  the  next  meeting  in  China, 

Arriving  at  Ningpo  at  the  end  of  October  of  the  same  year,  he  began  to  study 
the  Ningpo  dialect,  and  made  uncommonly  rapid  progress.     But  just  at  this  time 
we  were  talking  of  extension  in  China,  and  Brother  Exley,  more  fitted  to  lead 
than  to  follow,  resolved  to  start  on  fresh  ground,  and  first  prepare  and  then  build 
upon  his  own  foundation.     Accordingly  he   took  up  his  abode  at  Wenchow  in 
March,  1878,   and  from  this  period  began  his  hard  work.     He  procured  acme 
shaky,  leaky,  and  dirty  Chinese  premises,    and  gradually,  under  his  own  con- 
stant direction,  they  were  transformed  into  a  comfortable  dwelling-house,  with 
chapel,  school-house,    and  garden,    such  as  only  a   mind  of    good  taste  could 
devise.    During  this  period  he  had  also  to  study  the  Wenchow  dialect,  and  take 
charge  of  his  day  •-chool  for  boys. 
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But  the  hard  work,  the  exposure  through  travel,  and  the  malarial  climate  had  all 
told  heavily  upon  his  delicate  health.  Still  he  continued  to  work,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1880  had  his  first  baptism.*,  which  were  ten  in  all,  up  to  the  end  of 
this  Connexional  year.  This  only  result  to  report  was  all  that  remains  in  form  of 
the  countless  meetings  held  daily.  The  writer  saw  our  Brother  Exley  in  the 
month  of  August,  1880,  after  a  separation  for  nearly  two  years,  and  still  the  same 
refined,  etherial,  and  attenuated  body,  only  looking  somewhat  more  attenuated. 
Then  our  talk  was  about  the  coming  of  Miss  Croft,  and  although  he  looked  so  deli- 
cate, I  supposed  that,  having  had  strength  enough  to  prepare  the  ground  and  sow 
the  seed,  he  would  surely  be  strong  enough  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  hard  work. 
Bat  I  was  mistaken.  Brother  Exley  went  to  Shanghai  about  four  weeks  before 
Hiss  Croft  was  to  arrive ;  he  wanted  a  change,  and  also  to  make  some  purchases 
for  his  house.  But  exposure  to  cold  in  Shanghai  prostrated  him  so  much  that 
when  he  came  to  Ningpo  with  Miss  Croft  to  be  married  the  sad  impression  came 
over  me  that  the  good  lady  had  only  come  to  see  him  die. 

Arrangements  were  made  for  Brother  Exley  to  stay  with  us,  and  try 
the  effects  of  medical  treatment,  as  there  was  no  doctor  at  Wenchow.  For 
three  months  we  did  all  we  could  to  restore  health,  and  Miss  Croft  did  more 
than  any  of  us.  But  the  spirit  was  strong  and  the  flesh  weak,  and  it  became 
weaker.  Early  in  May  of  this  year  we  lost  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  Brother 
Exley  no  sooner  saw  the  state  of  things  than  he  quietly  and  gloriously  submitted 
to  it.  I  never  saw  a  stronger  spirit  in  a  weaker  body,  but  the  vigour  of  the  spirit  was 
tempered  with  trust  and  resignation.  And  after  the  whole  truth  became  evident 
to  him  not  one  single  murmur  ever  darkened  the  light  of  his  spiritual  life. 
Latterly  he  knew  that  he  was  going  home,  and  he  suffered  nobly,  and  achieved  a 
victory  gloriously  over  a  greater  foe  than  the  Eastern  enemy  whose  defeat  was 
perpetuated  in  his  own  name.  He  was  a  good  soldier,  and  won  his  greater 
"  Inkerman"  right  worthily.  On  the  morning  of  the  8th  June  our  dear  brother 
died,  shouting  "Galpin,"  "Galpin." 

44  Oh,  may  I  triumph  so ! 

When  all  my  warfare's  past : 
And  dying,  find  my  latest  foe, 
Under  my  feet  at  last."  F.  Galpin. 


Ndtopo,  June  29,  1881. 

My  Dbab  Sis,— I  have  just  returned  from  a  very  solemn,  and  yet  most  interest- 
ing visit  at  Wenchow.  Three  months  ago  I  went  to  that  city  to  arrange  about  the 
-work  during  Mr.  Exley's  absence.  Then,  as  at  my  previous  visit,  I  observed  that 
the  small  congregation  seemed  earnest  and  eager  in  their  desire  for  religious  help 
and  instruction.  Long  ago  I  was  convinced  that  dear  Brother  Exley's  labours  had 
not  been  in  vain,  and  now,  with  the  progress  of  time,  that  conviction  strengthens. 
Last  December  I  met  a  company  of  about  twenty  adults,  all  more  or  leas  under 
regular  religious  influence,  but  this  month  there  were  upwards  of  thirty,  and  we 
had  this  increase  in  numbers  notwithstanding  that  I  was  compelled  to  summon 
them  to  meet  me  on  Saturday,  as  my  steamer  was  leaving  on  Sunday,  and  I  could 
mot  then  remain  for  the  next  trip.  Some  of  the  congregation  had  come  from  the 
country,  and  most  of  them  had  not  heard  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  before  they  met 
with  our  people.  After  some  plain  and  simple  talk  eleven  names  were  selected 
from  a  list  of  twelve,  and  here  I  found  myself  with  eleven  new  members  to  add  to 
the  Wenchow  Church,  that,  up  to  that  time,  consisted  of  but  ten  members. 

My  examination  of  the  candidates  evoked  clear  and  satisfactory  answers  and 
promisee,  and  yet  I  hesitated,  because  I  knew  so  little  of  these  good  people.    I 
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therefore  told  the  meeting  that  they  would  ahow  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  for 
Church  fellowship  by  supplying  one  very  good  evidence  of  that  desire — that  was  by 
at  once  commencing  to  subscribe  to  the  Mission  Fund  to  carry  on  the  work  then. 
The  small  chapel  and  seats  needed  painting,  and  many  other  expenses  wouty 
occur,  and  we  needed  money.  I  suppose  the  money  test  is  a  sound  one  in  any 
country,  but  I  am  sure  of  it  in  China,  because  the  people  are  poor,  always  short  of 
money,  and  therefore  not  over  liberal  in  expenditure. 

Up  to  this  time  the  old  members  had  not  contributed  any  money,  so  I  allowed 
them  all  to  talk  the  matter  over,  and  before  long  the  members  already  in  fellow- 
ship headed  the  subscription  list,  and  then  the  new  members  followed,  and  out  of 
twenty-one  Church  members  seventeen  names  were  entered  upon  the  list.  Then, 
with  softened  heart,  I  felt  convinced  that  I  ought  to  baptixe  them  at  once,  and  I 
tried  to  address  them,  referring  to  our  dear  brother  who  had  gone  to  his  rest  and 
reward,  and  saying  how  rejoiced  he  would  have  been  to  have  stood  in  my  place, 
with  the  privilege  and  opportunity  of  admitting  them  into  the  Church. 

Then  I  felt  that  our  dear  brother  had  not  laboured  in  vain,  and  the  sorrowful 
emotions  shown  in  every  face,  bathed  with  tears,  told  me  that  the  dead  and  the 
living  are  all  one  in  sympathy  in  Jesus  Christ.  We  then  united  im  earnest  and 
solemn  prayer,  and  with  sincere  purpose  I  baptized  seven  men  and  four  women, 
many  tears  bearing  witness  to  the  solemnity  and  sincerity  of  the  service.  After- 
wardfl  we  joined  in  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  using  common  Chinese 
wine  and  plain  native  bread,  and  as  long  as  I  may  have  life  I  shall  remember  the 
blessings  that  fell  upon  us  when  so  solemnly  met. 

Oh,  may  the  death  of  tho  Missionary  be  as  the  seed  that  dies  before  the  harvest 
increase  follows !  May  the  solemn  event  of  the  death  of  a  young  and  choice  Mis- 
sionary be  the  means  of  raising  a  successful  Church  in  Wenchow !  It  ought  to  be 
so,  for  his  life  was  pure  and  his  influence  powerful. 

But  now  the  serious  question  arises,  Who  is  to  lead  these  young  Christians  up  to 
the  higher  life  of  Christian  maturity  ?  They,  like  most  others,  will  bring  their 
defects  with  them :  they  need  wisdom  and  guidance.  I  am  trying  to  send  my 
best  Chinese  preacher,  who  is  now  with  me  in  work  at  the  Ningpo  large  chapel, 
but  he  is  not  strong  physically,  so  with  him  I  have  my  fears.  We  want  many 
good  Chinese  preachers,  but  they  are  scarce,  and  must  be  prepared,  and  as  yet  the 
students  are  but  boys.  To  carry  on  the  Wenchow  work  well  two  Missionaries  are 
needed,  but  if  we  cannot  have  two  at  once,  we  certainly  ought  to  have  one  sent 
out  this  year.  I  think  tho  plan  quite  in  harmony  with  Scripture,  else  I  might 
doubt  the  propriety  of  remaining  here  myself,  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  return  and 
take  a  share  in  home  work  in  England.  Both  Mr.  Swallow  and  myself  have  onr 
hands  and  hearts  full  of  work,  and  what  we  are  to  do  in  a  year  or  two,  when  Mr. 
Swallow  will  be  needing  to  go  home,  I  do  not  know,  unless  help  is  sent  us  from 
England. 

With  kindest  regards, 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, 

F.  Gun*. 

AUSTRALIA. 

Whabpabilla,  July  7,  1881. 

My  Deab  Bbotheb, — I  am  sorry  to  hear  that  when  you  wrote  in  May  you  were 
still  very  unwell.  I  sincerely  hope  that  you  are  now  quite  recovered,  and  are 
blessed  with  good  health. 

I  informed  you  that  we  were  expecting  two  churches,  of  I  suppose  I  may  call 
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hem  Independent  Methodists,  at  Table  Cape  and  Penguin,  on  the  north- west 

eoaet  of  Tasmania,  to  amalgamate  with  us.    Thej  have  done  so.     I  believe  their 

membership  is  about  64.    This  has  rendered  some  changes  of  appointments  need- 

uL    Mr.  Portens  has  been  sent  to  them.      Mr.  Paifreyman  (their  preacher)  has 

been  sent  to  Hobart,  and  my  brother  to  Brunswick. 

Ton  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  appearances  are  rather  encouraging  as  regards 
our  churches  here,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  we  shall  have  a  good  report  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

I  remain,  yours  truly, 

T.  A.  Bayley. 
P.S.— May  we  hope  to  have  another  preacher  sent  from  home  this  year  ? 

JAMAICA. 

Kingston,  Jamaica.,  June  8,  1881 
My  Deab  Brother, — I  have  very  sad  news  for  you.  Brother  Sanguinetti  is 
dead,  and  I  am  just  homo  from  Mt.  Regale,  where  I  went  to  be  present  at  the 
funeral  services.  He  was  only  ill  a  few  days,  and  died  about  ton  o'clock  on  Sun- 
day night.  A  messenger  was  sent  off  at  once  for  me,  and  I  got  there  late  on 
Monday  evening.  Brother  Mold  went  with  me,  and  when  we  arrived  we  found 
Brother  Douse  already  there.  The  sad  news  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  all 
through  the  night  members  from  distant  stations  were  arriving  anxious  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  possible  to  them  to  our  departed  brother.  About  five  o'clock 
yesterday  morning  he  was  borne  by  the  officers  of  the  Church  into  the  chapel,  and 
there  a  short  service  was  held.  At  the  grave  I  addressed  the  people.  He  is 
buried  by  the  side  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Pennock.  After  the  funeral  we 
arranged  for  a  temporary  supply  for  the  stations,  and  a  district  committee  meeting 
is  called  to  make  some  permanent  arrangement.  The  events  of  the  past  ten  months 
have  told  very  heavily  on  our  late  brother.  The  loss  of  every  chapel  and  school 
house  and  his  own  dwelling,  the  subsequent  privation,  anxiety,  and  toil  in  looking 
after  his  suffering  members,  and  restoring  the  ruined  buildings,  has  all  been  too 
much  for  him,  and  he  has  sunk  under  it.  I  do  not  know  what  we  arc  to  do,  and  I 
am  at  times  sorely  tried.  I  have  no  rest,  and  can  get  none.  I  seem  to  live  in 
the  saddle.  With  the  thermometer  at  96°  in  the  shade  long  journoys  over  dusty 
roads  is  trying  work  to  strong  men.  I  have  been  very  much  concerned  to  hear  of 
your  ill-health,  and  sincerely  trust  that  if  not  yet  restored  you  soon  may  be. 

There  is  great  suffering  amongst  some  of  our  people.    I  have  sent  six  barrels  of 
meal  and  flour  to  Brother  Winn  to-day  to  distribute  amongst  his  people.    At 

Brown  Hall  the  people  are  beggared. 

Ever  yours  truly, 

W.  Griffith. 

DISTRICT  MEETING 

Held  nr  East-stbeet  Chapel,  Kingston,  on  the  14th  and  16th  of  Febbuaby, 

1881. 

Thb  meeting  was  opened  in  the  usual  way  with  devotional  exercises. 

Under  the  question,  "  Have  there  been  any  deaths  in  the  ministry  ?  "  the  follow 
ing  resolution  was  moved  by  Brother  Roberts,  supported  by  several  of  the  brethren, 
and  unanimously  carried : — "That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  sincere  sym- 
pathy with  Brother  Winn  in  the  painful  bereavement  he  has  been  called  upon  to 
sustain  in  the  loss  of  his  beloved  wife,  and  while  tenderly  reminding  him  and  his 
sorrowing  family  that  their  loss  is  her  gain,  would  yet  affectionately  and  earnestly 
commend  them  all  to  tho  Divine  Comforter." 
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The  Religion*  Reports  of  circuits  were  next  presented  to  the  meeting. 

Kingston. — The  past  year  has  not  been  marked  by  anything  out  of  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  beyond  the  partial  destruction  of  the  roof  of  the  Kingtton  ChapeL 
Brown's  Hall  and  Ewarton  Chapels  only  suffered  slight  damages.  At  two  of  the 
out-stations  at  Brown's  Hall,  and  also  at  Ewarton,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
accession  of  members  who  are  now  returned  "  on  trial."  Many  of  them  are  young 
people,  and  until  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  Christian  character  has  been  given 
it  is  thought  best  not  to  return  them  as  full  members.  The  late  cyclone  has  inter* 
fered  somewhat  with  the  means  of  our  people,  and  that  has  slightly  affected  oar 
income  for  some  purposes. 

Gordon  Town. — On  the  whole,  things  are  in  a  moderately  healthy  state  in  thii 
circuit.  There  has  been  a  considerable  addition  to  the  membership,  and  the 
expulsions  have  been  less  numerous.  The  two  new  out-stations,  while  reducing 
somewhat  the  congregation,  membership,  and  finances  of  Providence  Church,  give 
promise  of  being  a  permanent  addition  to  the  strength  of  the  circuit.  His 
district  did  not  suffer  so  much  as  Rome  from  the  cyclone  of  August  last,  but  the 
chapel  at  Gordon  Town  was  seriously  damaged.  The  repairs  have  been  nearly 
completed,  however,  and  a  new  school  and  teacher's  house  that  were  in  progress 
nave  also  almost  been  finished.  The  people  throughout  the  circuit,  but  particularly 
at  Constitution  Hill,  have  suffered  much  from  the  after  effects  of  the  storm,  followed 
as  it  was  in  this  district  by  prolonged  drought.  Consequently  all  special  financial 
efforts  have  been  prevented,  and  the  general  income  of  the  circuit  is  much  lower 
than  we  had  confidently  hoped.  But  we  trust  that  the  worst  is  past,  and  that  the 
gratitude  of  the  people  will  find  expression  in  the  increase,  with  the  return  of  pros- 
perity, of  the  various  funds  of  the  Church. 

Stony  Hill. — In  presenting  our  report  this  year  we  are  thankful  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  prosperity  in  the  midst  of  our  adversity.    This  gives  us  hope,  and  saves 
us  from  despair,  as  well  as  incites  our  gratitude  to  God  for  this  token  of  His  being 
with  us  in  our  straitened  and  cheerless  condition.    Our  losses,  occasioned  by  the 
late  hurricane,  of  chapel  property  are  very  heavy.     Two  of  our  chapels  were  rased 
to  the  ground,  and  the  third,  Enfield,  was  damaged.    The  actual  loss  sustained  by 
the  circuit  cannot  be  less  than  £230,  whilst  to  replace  it  would  require  a  much 
larger  sum.  At  Stony  Hill  a  new  school-room  has  been  erected,  32  feet  by  18  feet,  in 
which  we  now  hold  our  Sunday  services.  At  Cavaliers  we  have  also  built  a  school- 
room, 30  feet  by  16  feet,  principally  out  of  the  timber  of  the  place  that  was  blown 
down.     Our  finances  have  suffered  greatly,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  great 
destruction  wrought  by  the  cyclone  of  August  last  to  the  cultivation  of  our  people. 
During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  the  receipts  fell  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
what  they  used  to  be.    As  regards  the  moral  condition  of  our  people,  we  have 
cause  to  believe  that  there  is  a  truer  and  more  consistent  Christian  life  in  cm 
Churches.   This  improvement  on  last  year  is  due,  we  believe,  in  the  main  to  a  more 
careful  oversight  of  the  probationers.    Their  term  of  trial  is  indefinite,  the  quali- 
fication necessary  for  full  communion  being  sincerity  of  heart  as  evinced  by  the 
life  and  character.    The  minister  also  meets  those  on  trial  several  times  daring 
their  probation  for  special  instruction.    There  has  been  an  increase  of  members  in 
society  at  each  of  the  stations,  which  put  together  make  an  increase  of  tweta, 
with  thirty-four  on  trial.  At  Cavaliers  we  have  a  juvenile  society  class  numbering 
eighteen,  under  the  joint  leadership  of  the  teacher  and  his  wife.    There  is  a  good 
work  going  on  in  our  Sabbath-schools,  many  of  the  scholars  during  the  year 
having  become  members  of  society.    There  is  an  increase  in  this  department  of 
111  scholars.    There  is  also  an  increase  of  scholars  in  the  day-schools.    We  behove 
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0  is  no  disturbing  elements  within  our  borders,  but,  as  far  as  we  oan  see,  our 
hren  are  dwelling  together  in  unity.  We  acknowledge  with  much  thankful- 
»  the  kindness  and  sympathy  shown  us  by  our  Christian  friends  at  home  in 
>ing  ns  so  liberally  in  this  our  time  of  need.  Whatever  amount  may  fall  to  our 
*6  a  circuit  we  shall  receive  with  gratitude,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  best 
of  it  possible.    A  great  work  is  before  us  this  year,  which  will  tax  all  our 

ffgies.    But  our  strength  is  in  God,  Ho  will  help  us. 

\fixpah.—  Of  all  the  years  of  our  Mission,  none  has  passed  without  a  share  of 
ables  and  trials  common  to  the  Church  of  God.  But  we  know  of  none  equal 
b  those  of  the  past  year.  It  was  indeed  a  severe  visitation  of  Almighty  God 
a  His  Churches  and  people,  and  not  less  upon  others,  who  were  not  TTi«  people. 
i  .Mission  we  had  nearly  become  a  total  wreck,  and  it  is  only  through  TTi« 
ite  mercy  that  our  s  have  been  spared  and  our  name  exists  as  a  Mission, 
true  other  Missions  suffered,  but  they  being  older  and  larger  and  stronger, 
able  to  bear  the  storm  better  than  we  could.  But,  however,  we  are  thankful  to 
ror  the  patience  and  firmness  of  our  people,  inasmuch  as  though  many  of  them 
eci  not  only  the  loss  of  their  houses,  but  also  the  destruction  of  their  fields  and 
ble  fruit  trees,  from  which  they  chiefly  derived  the  common  necessaries  of  life 
ru-pport,  yet  they  have  not  been  moved  from  the  ground  of  their  hope  of 
ion  through  Christ  Jesus,  but  they  are  found  in  their  place  in  tents  or 
»  erected  temporarily  to  worship  God.  Their  number,  instead  of  being 
L«edf  rather  inoreased.  They  are  also  grateful  for  the  sympathy  of  their 
&&&  brethren  and  friends  to  enable  tham  to  rebuild  and  repair  their  churches 
K^liool- houses.  In  this  sad  calamity  our  ministers  have  had,  and  still  have, 
for  much  want  and  privation.  Their  main  support  from  the  people  has  failed 
tixe  temporal  interests  of  their  members. 

*~&ndon. — The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  anxiety,  sorrow,  and  loss. 
l£ht,  storm,  and  disease  have  had  their  full  influence,  yet  we  report  an 
*ae,  and  are  thankful.  The  afflictions  of  the  minister's  family,  and  his 
oidable  absence  at  the  usual  time  for  the  Missionary  services,  prevented  their 
r  held,  and  in  this  department  there  is  a  decrease.  We  have  completed  a  new 
Commodious  school- room  at  St.  Mark's  since  the  storm  of  the  18th  of  August 
and  one  at  Unite,  very  near  completion,  a  little  smaller  than  at  St.  Mark's. 
>e  were  works  of  faith  and  labours  of  love  among  our  people.  Our  attention 
now  be  given  to  getting  up  substantial  chapels  at  these  places. 
t.  Ann's. — The  past  year  has  been  one  of  great  trials  and  distresses,  especially 
mg  our  poor  people  here.  Owing  to  the  long  and  severe  drought  during  the 
t  part  of  the  year,  the  pimento  and  coffee  crops,  which  promised  fair,  were 
tially  destroyed,  provision  fields  burnt,  and  the  greatest  scarcity  prevailed.  In 
midst  of  these  we  were  visited  by  the  severe  cyclone,  which  swept  away  nearly 
that  was  left,  so  that  up  to  the  present  time  our  people  are  really  suffering,  not 
auoh  from  the  loss  of  their  houses,  as  in  other  parishes,  but  from  want  of  food, 
our  places  of  worship  are  standing— to  God  be  the  praise ! — but  they  have  been 
leverely  shattered  by  the  hurricane  as  to  require  immediate  and  extensive 
lire.  The  present  year  has  begun  very  gloomily ;  most  of  our  people  are  unable 
ttend  the  means  of  grace,  or  to  send  their  children  to  school,  for  the  want  of 
jnon  necessaries  ;  yet  in  the  midst  of  all  our  trials  and  distresses  we  have 
ndant  cause  to  be  thankful  that  our  lives  are  spared.  We  desire  still  to  trust 
ur  merciful  God,  who  has  promised  that  everything  shall  work  together  for 

1  to  those  who  love  Him. 

ocas-del- Tore— There  was  no  report  or  communication  from  this  oircuit. 
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The  Numerical  Return*  of  the  district  were  next  presented  to  the  meeting, 
showing  a  nett  increase  on  the  district  of  one  hundred  and  .twenty-seven.  The 
report  was  moved  and  adopted. 

Resolved.— That  this  meeting  would  gratefully  express  to  the  Foreign  ICisaonuy 
Committee,  on  behalf  of  our  suffering  Churches  and  people,  its  deep  sense  of 
obligation  for  the  timely  and  liberal  aid  rendered  to  them  towards  the  re-erection 
of  their  ruined  chapels  and  school -rooms. 

The  minutes  were  read  and  adopted.    Devotional  exercises  for  half  an  hoar 

brought  the  .meeting  to  a  close. 

Thos.  Rogers,  Chairman. 

E.  Saxquixexti,  Secretary. 


Kingston,  Jamaica,  July  9,  1831. 

Dear  Brother,— This  mail  brings  yon  all  accounts  for  this  district  up  to  the 
30th  of  June.  You  will  see  what  we  have  done  in  missionary  matters  so  far  as 
raising  money  goes.  It  is  a  good  deal  under  last  year,  but  more  than  any  of  us 
ever  hoped  to  realise. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  send  you  exact  statements  of  expenditure  of  the  Chapel 
Relief  Fund  until  after  the  meeting  of  the  district  committee.  The  district  meet- 
ing voted  £670  of  the  sum  remitted,  which,  with  £40  to  Brother  Sanguinetti,  the 
committee*  s  old  grant,  mado  £710.  In  some  cases  the  whole  has  not  yet  been  ex- 
pended, and  in  others  more.  The  committee  meets  in  ten  days'  time,  when  the 
balance  in  hand  will  be  appropriated  as  it  may  find  to  be  best.  At  Stony  Hill  very 
satisfactory  progress  is  being  made,  and  the  memorial  stone  is  to  be  laid  on  the 
19th.  We  hope  to  have  the  walls  completed  by  the  end  of  this  month.  The  old 
chapel  was  wood,  the  new, one  will  be  solid  stonework,  twelve  feet  longer,  and 
built  in  the  Gothic  style  ;  standing  as  it  does  on  a  low  elevation  about  a  handled 
feet  from  the  public  road,  it  will  have  when  finished  a  very  good  appearance,  I 
leave  home  this  evening  for  Brother  Sanguinetti's  station.  I  purpose  paying  a 
visit  to  everyone  of  them,  and  shall  be  away  for  some  time.  Mr.  Sangomettfi 
death  will  seriously  retard  the  work  of  reconstruction  in  that  part  of  the  IGspca 
Circuit.  He  had,  however,  got  on  well  with  Mt  Regale,  the  principal  statin. 
The  roof  was  up  on  my  last  visit,  and  I  hope  to  find  progress  made  with  floor  sad 
windows  on  this  visit.  Brother  Winn  appears  likely  to  have  most  trouble  with 
his  buildings ;  being  in  the  interior  he  cannot  use  imported  timbers,  the  east  d 
getting  up  being  too  much,  so  that  he  has  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning  by  fellimf 
trees  and  sawing  out  his  boards  and  beams.  The  long  sioknees  and  death  of  Ha. 
Winn  kept  him  back  somewhat.  We  are  bound  to  go  slowly  for  the  sake  of 
economy.  So  far  as  we  can  we  employ  our  own  members,  and  being  paid  for  two 
days  they  give  one  day's  labour  free,  and  so  we  are  endeavouring  to  make  every 
pound  do  more  than  twenty  shillings'  worth  of  work.  Our  people  havo  bo 
to  give,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  ask  for  it.  In  some  localities  the 
seems  over,  but  in  others  the  pressure  appears  as  bad  as  ever.  In  a  few 
time,  when  the  coffee  crop  comes  in,  money  matters  will  be  sure  to  mend.  I 
your  health  is  now  better,  and  that  with  rest  and  entire  relief  from  the  burden 
office  it  will  soon  be  entirely  re-established.  I  have  got  so  accustomed  to 
to  you  that  I  shall  feel  somewhat  strange  for  a  while  having  to  address  myself 
another  per  god.     I  know  the  step  is  a  right  one,  but  I  shall  miss  very  much 

kindly  encouraging  letters. 

Yours  \ery  truly, 

Rev.  R.  Bushill.  Wzluax  Gixnofc. 
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WORK    AND    PLAY. 

By  S.  S.  Babton. 

THERE  is  an  old  "  saw  "  exceedingly  popular  among  the 
juvenile  portion  of  the  population,  and  which  John/ Snooks 
is  very  fond  of  quoting  when  his  father  is  disposed  to  De  some- 
what severe  upon  him  for  his  lack  of  attention  to  business,  and 
his  too  frequent  absence  from  the  desk  or  shop.    With  a  peculiar 
twinkle  of  the  eye  he  looks  into  the  face  of  the  "  governor/'  as 
he  somewhat  irreverently  styles  him,  and  says,  "  You  know, 
father,  '  all  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy/  "    Now 
John  Snooks  thinks  when  he  has  quoted  this  old  saw  that  he 
ias  quieted  papa,  and  said  a  very  wise  thing ;  he  does  not  see 
tow  the  old  gentleman  can  possibly  get  over  the  argument,  and 
8  this  little  sally  of  mother  wit  generally  succeeds  in  lighting 
p  the  paternal  face  with  a  half-gratified  smile  at  the  ripening 
enius  of  this  junior  branch  of  the  family  tree,  Jack  escapes  the 
rand  flogging  that   he  perhaps  richly  deserves,  and  grows  up 
i  idle,  careless  scapegrace. 

Now,  there  can  be  little  question  that  this  proverb  contains  a 

*at  deal  of  truth,  and  if  the  majority  of  men  were  polled  it 

lid  be  found  that,  all  other  things  being  equal,  we  should  all 

Ter  too  much  play  to  too  much  work.     Still,  this  saying,  like 

ty  others  in  daily  use,  is  largely  one-sided.    It  catches  a 

3e  of  life  that  needs  exposing :  and  it  does  expose  it ;  but  it 

anting  in  a  few  lights  and  shades  necessary  to  complete  the 

ire.    Whatever  kind  of  dulness  may  be  the  result  of  too 

i  work,  it  is  a  very  questionable  kind  of  sharpness  that  is 

iced  by  too  much  play ;  and  as  extremes  are  said  to  meet,  it 

>t    unlikely  that  too  much  work  as  too  much  play  may 

l  much  the  same  way.    After  all,  we  must  confess  that  we 

*  great  deal  of  sympathy  with  Jack  in*  his  view  of  the 

r,  and  rather  think  he  has  had  some  ground  of  complaint ; 

very  large  share  of  the  work  and  a  very  small  share  of  the 

is  fallen  to  his  lot.    Jack  and  his  tribe  have  been  regarded 

s  s 
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somewhat  as  the  feet  of  clay  on  which  the  social  Colossus  ..  ^^ 
made  to  rest ;  a  patient  beast  of  burden  on  whose  back  you  mig^^ 
lay  any  amount  of  weight,  providing  you  stopped  short  of  t^p 
killing  point.  Indeed,  we  are  but  just  now  growing  out  of  tflj; 
notion  that  all  the  work  devolves  upon  one  class  and  all  tfc^ 
play  on  another.  It  has  been  largely  the  fashion  to  re[ 
work  as  a  degrading  necessity,  and  play  as  the  peculiar  sph( 
and  province  of  the  gentleman.    But— 

"  When  Adam  delved  and  Eye  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman  P  " 

The  time  has  not  long  gone  by  when  to  soil  the  hands  was  n 
only  counted  menial,  but  a  brand  and  mark  of  social  degradatioi 
The  separation  between  fustian  and  broadcloth  was  as  wide  i 
the  poles  asunder.     Then  men  felt  a  great  deal  more  anxious 
preserve  a  delicate  skin  than  a  pure  conscience,  and  to  jostle 
poor  mechanic  was  deemed  a  greater  defilement  than  to  tram 
on  virtue  and  morality.     To  have  the  least  connection  wi 
trade  was  counted  a  serious  blot  on  the  family  escutcheon  unl&A 
it  might  be  a  little  Government  job,  which  could  be  done  quietly 
without  soiling  the  fingers ;  and  if  a  gentleman  could  not  do  a  lew 
such  things  what  was  the  country  good  for  ?  In  short,  all  the  differ- 
ence between  the  workers  and  non- workers  lay  in  the  blood,so  thsi 
the  good  blood  did  nothing  at  all,  and  the  bad  blood  was  left  to 
do  everything,  a  very  likely  way  to  make  the  bad  blood  "  badder," 
as  the  children  would  say.    It  is,  however,  cause  for  congratula- 
tion that  a  change  for  the  better  is  coming  over  the  spirit  of  the 
world's  dream.     It  is  waking  up  to  a  perception  of  those  broad 
phases  of  humanity  on  which  all  stand  as  on  common  ground ;  it 
is  beginning  to  feel  that  there  are  duties  and  responsibilities 
connected  with  all  conditions  of  life,  and  from  which  none  can 
escape  without  suffering  an  appropriate  penalty. 

To  a  thoughtful  observer  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discover  an 
intimate  connection  between  the  two  parts  of  our  subject,  the 
one  being,  indeed,  a  necessary  counterpart  of  the  other.  Too 
much  work  may  be  as  great  an  evil  of  its  kind  as  too  much  play. 
A  people  may  be  as  truly  enervated  by  the  too  frequent  occurrence 
of  holidays  as  by  their  entire  absence.  The  perfection  of  the  in- 
dividual and  of  society  can  only  be  attained  by  that  state  of 
equilibrium  in  which  the  one  shall  be  the  handmaid  and  helpff 
of  the  other.  What  man  can  enjoy  play  as  the  man  can  who  has 
earned  his  right  to  play  by  the  excellent  maimer  in  which  his 
work  has  been  done  ?  Nor  is  that  man  the  less  prepared  to  wwk 
who  has  refreshed  his  spirit  with  play.  Indeed,  men  should  wodt 
in  order  that  they  may  have  leisure  to  play,  and  play  in  order  that 
they  may  have  heart  to  work.  We  are  convinced  that  this  question 
is  closely  connected  with  the  true  development  of  the  people; 
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as  much  to  do  with  the  right  elevation  of  the  working- 
and  would  do  more  to  mediate,  if  not  remove,  some  of  our 
iocial  customs  than  many  other  questions  of  political  and 
ience. 

not  necessary  we  should  waste  time  in  any  disquisition 
,  as  this  is  a  subject  pretty  well  understood  in  all  its 
I  details  by  most  among  us.  Whatever  else  we  may  lack 
pie,  save  and  except  our  periodical  depressions,  we  have 
>f  work.  An  Englishman  is  par  excellence  a  working-man ; 
)  only  animal  of  the  kind  that  seems  to  take  to  it  kindly, 
ce  he  is  a  far  more  dangerous  creature  without  work  than 
Give  him  plenty  to  do  and  plenty  to  eat  and  he  is  as 
a  lamb,  and  the  burden  must  be  unusually  heavy  that 
ad  him  seriously  to  kick  against  it.  Indeed,  idleness  is 
le  only  sin  for  which  we  have  no  kind  of  toleration. 
3  have  no  desire  seriously  to  quarrel  with  this  national 
iristic.  Rightly  guided  it  is  a  source  of  strength  ;  only 
irverted  of  weakness.     We  accept  it  as  an  axiom,  that  all 

0  can  ought  to  work,  and  the  man  who  won't  work  has 
i  to  eat  the  bread  of  those  that  do.  There  are  few  greater 

the  face  of  God's  beautiful  world  than  an  essentially 
n ;  a  man  walking  about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
to  do,  and  a  determination  to  do  nothing. 

"Who  lags  for  dread  of  daily  work, 
And  his  appointed  task  would  shirk, 
Commits  a  folly  and  a  crime  : 
A  soulless  slave, 
A  paltry  knave, 
A  clog  upon  the  wheels  of  time. 
With  work  to  do  and  store  of  health, 

The  man's  unworthy  to  be  free 

Who  will  not  give,  that  he  may  live, 

His  daily  toil  for  daily  dread." 

is  as  much  a  divine  law  as  any  other  under  which  we 

1  like  all  the  laws  of  God  is  characterised  by  wisdom  and 
s.  It  was  as  much  a  law  in  Eden  as  afterwards  in  the 
388,  and  is  no  more  a  condition  of  the  curse  than  was 

from  labour  a  condition  of  life  in  Paradise.  Whoever 
work  as  a  curse  must  surely  be  labouring  under  some 
affection  of  heart  and  mind,  and  can  never  have  thought 
ionsequences  resulting  to  society  from  the  absence  of  all 

to  exertion.  We  speak  not  now  of  the  want  of  bread  as 
dt  of  the  lack  of  work,  for  even  conceiving  of  a  state  of 
n  which  all  this  should  exist  in  riotous  plenty,  made 
>  the  hand  of  man,  yet  the  want  of  work  must  produce 
i  utter  stagnation  of  thought  and  energy  that  the  world 
>erish  from  very  inanity. 
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"  Ho  !  ye  who  at  the  anvil  toil,  and  strike  the  sounding  blow, 
Where  from  the  burning  iron*  s  breast  the  sparks  fly  to  and  fro, 
While  answering  to  the  hammer*  s  ring,  and  fires-intenser  glow ; 
Oh  !  while  ye  feel  'tis  hard  to  toil  and  sweat  the  long  day  through, 
Hemember  it  is  harder  still  to  have  no  work  to  do. 

Ho !  ye  who  till  the  stubborn  soil,  whose  hard  hands  guide  the  plough, 
Who  bend  beneath  the  summer's  sun,  with  burning  cheek  and  brow, 
Ye  deem  the  curse  still  clings  to  earth  from  olden  time  till  now; 
But  while  ye  feel  'tis  hard  to- toil  and  labour  all  day  through, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still  to  have  no  work  to  do. 

Ho !  ye  who  plough  the  sea's  blue  field,  who  ride  the  restless  wave, 
Beneath  whose  gallant  vessel's  keel  there  lies  a  yawning  grave, 
Around  whose  bark  the  wint'ry  winds  like  fiends  of  fury  rave— 
Oh !  while  ye  feel  'tis  hard  to  toil  and  labour  long  hours  through, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still  to  have  no  work  to  do. 

Ho !  ye  upon  whose  fevered  cheeks  the  hectic  glow  is  bright, 
Whose  mental  toil  wears  out  the  day  and  half  the  weary  night, 
Who  labour  for  the  souls  of  men,  champions  of  truth  and  right, 
Although  ye  feel  your  toil  is  hard,  even  with  this  glorious  view, 
Remember  it  is  harder  still  to  have  no  work  to  do. 

Ho !  all  who  labour,  all  who  strive,  ye  wield  a  lofty  power, 

Work  with  your  might,  work  with  your  strengh,  fill  every  golden  hour, 

The  glorious  privilege  to  do  is  man's  most  noble  dower. 

Oh !  to  your  birthright  and  yourselves,  to  your  own  souls  be  true, 

A  weary,  wretched  life  is  theirs  who  have  no  work  to  do !  " 


»» 


Labour  a  curse  !  never  was  a  greater  libel  spoken.  Of  all  the 
blessings  with  which  God  has  blessed  us  there  are  few  greater 
than  this.  The  late  Dr.  Channing  says,  "  I  have  faith  in  labour, 
and  I  see  the  goodness  of  God  in  placing  us  in  a  world  where 
labour  alone  can  keep  us  alive.  I  would  not  change,  if  I  could, 
our  subjection  to  physical  laws,  our  exposure  to  hunger  and  cold, 
and  the  necessity  of  conflict  with  the  material  world.  I  wcrald 
not,  if  I  could,  so  temper  the  elements  that  they  should  infuse 
into  us  only  grateful  sensations,  that  they  should  make  vegetation 
so  exuberant  as  to  anticipate  every  want,  and  the  minerals  so 
ductile  as  to  offer  no  resistance  to  our  strength  and  skill.  Soch 
a  world  would  make  a  contemptible  race.  Man  owes  his  growth, 
his  energy,  chiefly  to  that  stirring  of  the  will,  that  conflict  with 
difficulty,  which  we  call  effort.  Easy  pleasant  work  does  not 
make  robust  minds,  does  not  give  men  a  consciousness  of  their 
power,  does  not  train  them  to  endurance,  to  perseverance,  to 
steady  force  of  will,  that  force,  without  which  all  other  acquisi- 
tions avail  nothing.  Manual  labour  is  a  school  in  which  men 
are  placed  to  get  energy  of  purpose,  and  character,  a  vastly  more 
important  endowment  than  all  the  learning  of  all  other  schools. 
They  are  placed,  indeed,  under  hard  taskmasters,  physical 
sufferings  and  wants,  the  power  of  fearful  elements  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  all  human  things  ;  but  these  stern  teachers  do  a 
work  which  no  compassionate,  indulgent  friend  could  do  for  as; 
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wisdom  will  bless  Providence  for  their  sharp  ministry." 
we  that  difficulties  are  more  important  to  the  human 
in  what  we  call  assistances.  Work  we  all  must  if  we 
bring  out  and  perfect  our  nature.  Even  if  we  do  not 
;h  the  hands,  we  must  undergo  equivalent  toil  in  some 
-ection.  Alas  for  the  man  who  has  not  learned  to  work ! 
>oor  creature.  He  does  not  know  himself.  He  depends 
s  with  no  capacity  of  making  returns  for  the  support 
3 ;  and  let  him  not  fancy  that  he  has  a  monopoly  of 
at.    Ease,  rest,  owes  its  deliciousness  to  toil,  and  no 

burdensome  as  the  rest  of  him  who  has  nothing  to  task 
ken  his  powers." 

well,  whatever  faults  may  be  justly  charged  against  Old 
,  no  man  can  truly  charge  her  with  shrinking  from  work, 
if  we  are  in  danger  at  all,  it  is  in  our  tendency  to  exces- 
i.  The  great  battle  waging  in  our  midst,  at  the  present 
,  is  to  correct  this  tendency,  and  to  abridge  the  hours  of 
learty  labour,  and  cold  is  the  heart  that  does  not  beat 
athy  with  the  endeavour,  and  wish  the  movement  good 
t  may  be  a  mere  fancy,  but  we  have  long  thought  that  a 
rtate  of  things  would  be  to  divide  the  twenty-foilr  hours 
$e  portions  of  eight  each.  We  would  have  eight  hours 
,  eight  for  rest,  and  eight  for  recreation  and  improve- 
;he  mind.  We  may  make  too  much  of  work,  as  well  as 
,  and  come  to  regard  intense  devotion  to  business  as  the 
virtue  of  life.  It  has  been  well  said,  "  Noble  work  is  a 
ng,  but  not  all  work.  Most  people  seem  to  think  that 
ness  is  in  itself  something  grand,  that  to  be  intensely 
1,  for  instance,  about  something  which  has  no  truth, 
>r  usefulness  in  it,  which  makes  no  man  happier  or 

still  the  perfection  of  human  endeavour,  so  that  the 
Intense.     It  is  the  intensity,  not  the  nature  of  the  work 

praise.  You  see  the  extent  of  this  feeling  in  little 
People  are  so  ashamed  of  being  caught  for  a  moment 

if  you  come  upon  the  most  industrious  servants  or 
,  whilst  they  are  standing  looking  at  something  which 
them,  or  fairly  resting,  they  move  off  in  a  fright,  as  if 
i  proved  by  a  moment's  relaxation  to  be  neglectful  of 
k.  Yet  it  is  the  result  that  they  should  mainly  be 
r,  and  to  which  they  should  appeal.  But  amongst  all 
he  working  itself,  incessant  working,  is  the  thing  deified, 
t  is  the  end  and  object  of  most  work  ?  To  provide  for 
rants.  Not  a  contemptible  thing  by  any  means,  but 
not  all  in  all  with  man.  Moreover,  in  those  cases  where 
ire  of  bread-getting  is  fairly  past, we  do  not  often  find  men's 

lessened  on  that  account.    There  enter  into  their  minds 
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as  motives,  ambition,  a  love  of  hoarding,  or  a  fear  of  leisure, 
things  which  in  moderation  may  be  defended,  or  even  justified, 
but  which  are  not  bo  peremptory,  and  upon  the  face  of  them 
excellent,  that  they  at  once  dignify  excessive  labour !  No,  no, 
work  after  all  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  the  end  itself, 
and  when  it  is  made  both  the  means  and  the  end,  then  only  do 
men  convert  the  blessing  into  a  curse. 

41  Run  if  you  like,  but  try  to  keep  your  breath, 
Work  like  a  man,  but  don't  be  worked  to  death." 

Let  men  work  earnestly  while  they  do  work,  but  let  the  period 
for  work  be  reduced  within  such  dimensions  as  shall  leave  time 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  entire  man,  and  for  the  exercise  of  those 
kindly  charities  that  throw  a  halo  of  softened  glory  and  beauty 
over  the  stern  realities  of  life. 

And  now  what  shall  we  say  of  Play  ?  We  confess  that  we 
approach  this  part  of  our  subject  with  some  misgiving,  and  fear 
that  while  the  views  we  advocate  may  be  deemed  much  too  lax  by 
one  party,  they  may  be  regarded  as  much  too  stiff  and  starched 
by  another.  But  after  all  we  may  derive  seme  little  consolation 
from  this  very  fact.  To  be  abused,  or  condemned  by  two  opposite 
factions  may  be  a  greater  honour  than  to  be  crowned  by  either, 
and  let  us  hope  that  if  our  views  may  not  be  so  loose  as  to  lead  to 
licentiousness,  they  may  not  be  so  stern  as  to  induce  a  gloomy 
asceticism. 

Most  surely  are  we  convinced  that  this  subject  has  not  received 
all  the  attention  which  its  importance  demands.     Indeed,  the 
very  idea  has  been  carefully  eschewed  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
religious  world.  Amusements  have  been  frowned  upon  as  devices 
of  Satan,  and  many  of  the  innocent  enjoyments  of  youth  hare 
been  stigmatised  as  lightness  and  vanity,  the  indications  of  a 
sickly  and  depraved  heart.    Instead  of  seeking  to  guide  and 
direct  this  instinctive  prompting  of  humanity ;  instead  of  trying 
to  prune  it  of  its  excesses,  and  place  it  under  the  careful  training 
of  matured  wisdom,  it  has  been  left,  either  to  run  to  seed  in  wild 
and  extravagant  excesses,  or  been  crushed  into  unnatural  pro- 
portions by  an  attempt  to  confine  it  within  the  narrow  range  of 
a  bigoted  piety.     We  may  be  assured  of  this,  that  if  we  try  to 
shut  out  this  thought,  others  less  natural,  and  a  thousand-fold 
more  injurious,  will  take  its  place,  and  we  may  thus  compel  the 
people  to  seek  in  guilty  pleasure  the  amusement  that  might  have 
been  secured  in  healthy  recreation.     In  proof  of  this  we  need  do 
no  more  than  point  to  some  of  the  scenes  enacted  at  our  fajrs, 
feasts,  and  merry-makings,  within  the  memory  of  most  who  have 
arrived  at  maturity.      The  drunkenness,  brawling,  licentious- 
ness, and  brutal  exhibitions  that  characterised  most  of  these 
holiday  gatherings  could  only  be  regarded  as  the  wild  excesses 
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of  a  long  pent-up  energy,  that  once  let  loose  bore  down  all  re- 
straint ;  the  reaction  of  the  bow  bent  almost  to  breaking ;  the 
surfeit  of  society  after  its  long  fasting ;  or  the  extravagant  gam- 
bols of  the  animal  convinced  that  its  time  for  play  is  short,  and 
will  be  followed  by  long  confinement  and  rigorous  discipline. 
Every  person  of  observant  eye  must  have  marked,  within  the 
last  few  years,  a  gradual  change  for  the  better.  Just  as  we  have 
abridged  the  hours  of  labour ;  just  as  we  have  opened  up  our 
parks,  museums,  libraries ;  just  as  we  have  extended  our  rail- 
ways, and  thus  connected  the  country  with  the  town ;  in  an 
almost  equal  proportion  have  the  manners  of  the  people  softened, 
and  their  habits  changed,  so  that  the  grosser  forms  of  merry- 
making are  fast  dying  out,  and  the  people  are  now  seeking  in 
trips  to  town  and  country  the  health  and  recreation  which  were 
once  sought  in  scenes  of  debauchery  and  lewdness.  We  endorse 
the  sentiments  of  a  thoughtful  writer  of  the  present  day,  who 
says,  "  Now  if  ever  a  people  require  to  be  amused,  it  is  we  sad- 
hearted  Anglo-Saxons.  Heavy  eaters,  hard  thinkers,  often  given 
up  to  a  peculiar  melancholy  of  our  own,  with  a  climate  that  for 
months  together  would  frown  away  mirth,  if  it  could  ;  many  of 
us  with  very  gloomy  thoughts  about  our  hereafter,  if  ever  there 
were  a  people  that  should  avoid  increasing  their  dulness  by  all 
work  and  no  play  we  are  that  people." 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  SPIRIT  IN   MAN  INSPIRED  BY  THE  ALMIGHTY. 

The  Substance  of  a  Sermon  Preached  by  Rev.  A.  Hands. 

"  But  there  is  a  spirit  in  man :  and  the  inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  them 
understanding." — Job  xxxii.  8. 

Part  I. 

AS  a  role  man  thinks  very  little  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature, 
very  little  of  the  fact  of  his  divine  creation.  If  he  thought 
more  of  the  dignity  of  his  nature,  he  would  strive  to  be  less  impure, 
and  aim  at  possessing  more  of  God's  nature,  and  exhibiting  more  of 
God's  image  ;  surely  no  man  who  has  one  earnest  thought  about  the 
Divine  origin  of  his  being,  the  capacities  of  his  mind,  and  the 
stupendous  potentialities  of  his  life,  would  wallow  in  sin,  and  move 
on  an  inclined  plane  until  he  reaches  a  point  in  moral  degradation 
from  which  there  seems  to  be  no  recovery.  We  ought  to  be  more 
jealous  of  the  dignity  and  purity  of  our  spirit  than  we  are  of  our 
family  name  and  pedigree.  Let  us  remember  that  our  soul  is  divinely 
gifted,  that  God  intended  it  to  be  the  abode  of  Himself,  the  vehicle 
of  His  own  power,  and  the  mirror  which  would  reflect  His  own  glory. 
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Why  we  do  not  value  ourselves  as  the  creation  of  God,  I  know  not. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  have  exalted  thoughts  of  ourselves, 
and  think  that  we  are  better  than  others,  but  that  we  should  so 
value  ourselves  as  the  creatures  of  God,  as  to  scorn  any  act  which 
would  degrade  God's  holy  work,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  we  are  God's 
workmanship. 

We  value  a  building,  say  St.  Paul's,  because  it  is  the  fruit  of  the 
architectural  genius  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.      We  value  a  book  fall 
of  great  and  mighty  and  burning  thoughts,  because  it  was  written 
by  a  great  thinker,  say  John  Milton  or  William  Shakespeare.   We 
value  a  picture,  because  it  is  the  product  of  the  mind  and  hand  of 
one  of  the  great  masters,  say  Rubens,  and  yet  we  do  not  value  oar 
spiritual  nature,  though  it  be  the  work  of  the  greatest  Architect, 
the  grandest  Painter,  and  the  most  matchless  Thinker  of  the  Uni- 
verse.   In  this  day  there  are  great  mental  battles,  as  extensive  and 
fierce  and  decisive  as  the  old  battle  of  Waterloo.      One  writer  of 
culture  affirms  that  man  is  exclusively  material,  and  that  thought  is 
the  fruit  of  organisation,  and  not  of  the  spirit,  which  is  in  man. 
Another  writer  affirms  that  man  is  spiritual  as  well  as  material,  and 
that  the  brain,  the  eyes,  and  the  ears  are  simply  organs  through 
which  the  soul  thinks,  sees,  and  hears.     Cultivated  men  of  opposite 
thoughts  and  beliefs  are  facing  each  other  on  two  pieces  of  border- 
land, and  are  discussing  materialism  and  spiritualism,  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will  and   moral  responsibility,  and  even  thq  Divine 
existence  itself.     One  thing  is  worthy  of  notice  in  this  war  of  logic 
and  thought,  that  is,  that  materialists  and  evolutionists  make  con- 
cessions which  are  much  in  favour  of  those  who  hold  to  the  cardinal 
teachings  of  the  grand  old  Book,  which  tells  us  that  God  made  man, 
and  put  within  him  a  spirit,  which  is  capable  of  reflecting  Himself. 
Do  you  ask  why  man  is  great  ?    We  reply,  not  because  he  has  an 
organisation  superior  to  that  of  all  earthly  creatures,  but  because 
there  is  within  him  a  spirit  that  can  think  and  worship  and  lore, 
and  even  apprehend  God  Himself.     While  we  look  at  the  earth-ward 
relations  of  man,  let  us  look  at  his  God-ward  relations,  let  us  re* 
member  that  while  that  which  is  human  will  perish,  that  that  which 
is  spiritual  will  live  on  for  ever,  so  that  to  covet  purity  of  spirit  is 
not  only  noble,  but  essential  to  reconciliation  with  God  here,  and  to 
an  eternal  dwelling  with  God  in  the  great  future. 

The  fact  taught  us  in  this  passage  is  that  man  has  a  spiritual 
nature.  Into  the  scientific  and  philosophical  aspect  of  this  question 
we  do  not  propose  to  enter  for  two  reasons,  first,  because  we  are  not 
sufficiently  read  in  what  is  called  the  metaphysical,  theological,  and 
ethical  architecture  of  this  question ;  and  secondly,  because  a  dis- 
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sion  of  this  question,  under  that  aspect,  would  be  unprofitable  to 
*  great  bulk  of  an  ordinary  congregation.  Mr.  Joseph  Cook,  the 
>8ton  lecturer,  thinks  that  every  theological  student  should  know 
*8e  things  thoroughly,  and  then  says,  "  I  should  consider  myself 
*fit  to  hold  up  my  rushlight  before  religious  truth  anywhere,  if  I 
^  not  given  myself  to  these  topics  for  years,  not  only  under 
e  best  guidance,  but  with  the  freest  spirit."  Yes,  but  perhaps  Mr. 
oi  is  better  fitted  to  discuss  these  subjects  by  the  peculiar  consti- 
*on  of  his  mind,  by  his  college  training,  and  by  his  love  for 
'tract  and  difficult  subjects  than  any  other  man  of  our  day. 
aed,  he  seems  to  be  an  apostle  raised  up  by  God  to  check  the 
sving  scepticism  of  these  times,  and  to  make  God's  truth  felt  on 
high  places  of  the  earth.  We  could  do  with  a  hundred  men  like 
•pli  Cook,  of  the  same  subtle  intellect,  the  same  logical  faculty, 
tlie  same  spirit  of  devotion  to  God  and  the  truth.  The  literal 
taxing  of  the  word  "  spirit "  is  breath,  and  it  is  applied  to  the 

because  of  its  immateriality,  and  because  into  it  and  through  it 

can  breathe  Himself. 
-«tn's  intelligence  argues  the  spirituality  of  his  nature.    There  is 

only  a  spirit  in  good  men,  but  in  bad  men.  The  difference 
Veen  the  two  is  this,  that  the  spirit  of  a  good  man  is  permeated 
a  God,  inspired  by  God ;  the  spirit  of  a  bad  man  is  lacking  that 
Daeation  and  inspiration.  A  good  man's  spirit  is  in  God's  hands 
at  a  piece  of  clay  is  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  working  at  the 
eel ;  but  the  spirit  of  a  bad  man  is  full  of  resisting  power.  A  bad 
tn  is  another  Pharaoh,  hardening  his  heart  against  God,  and  by 
e  action  of  his  own  will  getting  farther  away  from  God.  Bad  men 
e  intelligent  as  well  as  good  men,  but  what  is  it  that  is  intelligent  ? 
)t  the  body,  not  any  part  of  the  body,  for  even  the  brain  cannot 
link  apart  from  the  spirit  that  quickeneth.  What  has  man  done  ? 
id  what  is  he  doing  ?  These  two  questions  we  can  answer  clearly  and 
telligently,  but  the  question  what  will  man  do  in  the  future  is  one 
3  cannot  answer.    Look  at  the  languages  spoken  and  written — look 

the  historic  records  made;  look  at  the  laws  enacted  by  which 
bole  nations  are  kept  from  tumult  and  confusion,  and  preserved  in 
irmony  and  prosperity.  Institutions  have  been  brought  into 
istence  which  are  of  more  real  value  to  our  nation  than  our  army 
id  navy ;  instruments  have  been  invented  by  whioh  we  can  store 
)  electricity  and  make  it  flash  men's  thoughts  to  the  ends  of  the 
xth;  great  rivers  have  been  bridged  by  human  invention,  and 
ains  go  dashing  over  these  viaducts  at  a  rate  which  is  the  marvel  of 
ir  day ;  books  have  been  written  by  which  we  can  have  communion 
ith  the  mightiest  minds  of  the  past — all  these  things  have  been 
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done,  to  say  nothing  of  the  instruments  by  which  we  can  magnify  an 
object  thousands  of  times — by  which  we  can  observe  with  wonderful 
accuracy  the  movements  of  the  heavens,  and  by  which  we  can  predict 
the  character  of  the  weather  many  days  hence.  What  does  all  this 
argue  ?  It  argues  that  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  a  spirit  that  is 
lighted  up  by  the  light  of  the  spirit  of  God. 

Man's  spiritual  nature  is  seen  in  his  moral  sense — his  religions 
nees — his  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  his  sense  of  duty.    We  never 
talk  about  the  duty  of  an  animal,  but  about  the  duty  of  man,  and 
however  much  man  may  parade  his  atheism,  or  talk  about  being  the 
creature  of  circumstances,  he  can  never  be  rid  of  his  sense  of  duty, 
of  the  rightness  and  wrongness  of  action,  and  of  the  fact  that  praise 
is  merited  by  a  right  course  of  life,  and  that  blame  is  merited  by  t 
wrong  course  of  life.    If  this  be  true,  and  I  think  it  is  true  in  the 
experience  of  every  man,  how  did  man  get  his  moral  nature  ?  it  has 
been  given  him  by  the  moral  Governor  of  men,  to  whom  we  are  iL 
responsible  for  the  moral  character  of  our  daily  acts.    I  cannot 
conceive  of  a  man  having  a  moral  nature  without  being  a  spirituals 
intelligence,  at  the  same  time  the  spiritual,  simple  and  pure,  is  asus 
much  above  the  moral,  as  the  moral  is  above  the  snimal.  "A^ 
member  of  society  can  feel  and  can  personally  honour  the  obligations 
of  principle/'  without  feeling  any  deep  earnest  thirstings  for  Godr  J 
or  taking  pleasure  in  spiritual  exercises,  or  being   the  subject  ot:* 
spiritual  emotions.    Attention  to  the  moral  sense  will  make  a  miff* 
loyal  to  moral  law ;  but  to  be  attentive  to,  and  act  in  harmony  witt^ 
the  workings  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  means  that  we  are  elevated  to  th§»» 
plane    of   God's  existence,  and  that  we  become  partakers  ofHiav- 
nature. 

Man's  spiritual  nature  gives  him  an  exaltation  unique  and  matdav- 
less.  It  seems  to  me  that  an  angel  in  this  sense  cannot  be  mor^ 
exalted  than  the  man  whose  spirit  is  under  God's  inspiration,  because 
both  partake  of  God's  nature,  both  walk  in  His  light,  both  haw 
communion  with  Him,  both  are  mirrors  reflecting  His  purity  sad 
glory.  The  noblest  and  most  sagacious  animal  in  creation  is  not, 
and  cannot  be  exalted  in  the  sense  in  which  a  man  with  a  port 
spirit  is  exalted.  Surely  bad  men  never  think  how  they  stand 
related  to  God,  and  how  that  relation  ought  to  give  them  this 
exaltation  ;  if  they  did,  they  would  submit  their  spirit  to  the  action  of 
God's  spirit,  and  be  distinguished  by  the  motives,  the  principles,  the 
thoughts,  and  the  powers,  which  gave  such  a  distinctive  individuality 
and  splendour  to  the  lives  of  those  men  who  have  not  only  become 
great  historic  personages,  but  leaders  of  holy  thought  and  holy 
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lduct.  In  a  sense  there  is  a  correspondence  between  the  Creator 
1  the  creature.  God  has  intelligence,  and  sentiments,  and  reason, 
1  will ;  well,  so  has  man,  and  in  that  sense  they  are  constitutionally 
ated,  and  so  man  is  capable  of  receiving  God.  Let  a  good  man, 
in,  think  of  his  nobility,  his  privileges,  his  relationships,  and  let 
n  rejoice  in  God,  and  walk  in  the  world  as  a  son  of  God,  conscious 
divine  inspiration.  The  old  Book  says,  "Blessed  is  the  people 
it  know  the  joyful  sound  :  they  shall  walk,  0  Lord,  in  the  light  of 
iy  countenance.  In  Thy  name  shall  they  rejoice  all  tho  day,  and 
Thy  righteousness  shall  they  be  exalted  (Psalm  lxxxix.  15,  16). 
Man's  spirit  is  immortal.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  bring 
pself  to  accept  the  theory  of  conditional  immortality.  I  believe 
the  immortality  of  spirit  apart  from  goodness  or  badness.  The 
hteous  and  the  unrighteous  will  live  for  ever.  Plato  repre- 
ss Socrates  as  saying  in  the  last  hour  of  his  life  to  his  incon- 
tble  followers,  "  You  may  bury  me  if  you  can  catch  me.     Do  not 

this  poor  body  Socrates.  When  I  have  drunk  the  poison,  I 
LI  leave  you,  and  go  to  the  joys  of  the  blessed.    I  would  not  have 

eorrow  at  my  hard  lot,  or  say  at  the  interment,  '  Thus  we  lay 

Socrates;'  be  of  good  cheer,  say  you  are  burying  my  body  only." 

sly  the  dying  utterance  of  that  great  man  is  a  rebuke  to  material- 

►    which  teaches  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universe  but  matter, 

the  laws  by  which  it  is  governed ;  that  what  is  called  spirit  or 

in  man  is  but  a  mode  of  force  or  motion  in  matter,  and  that  no 
»  of  man  can  exist  in  a  state  of  separation  from  the  body. 
*  j>h  Cook  tells  us  that  the  great  poet  Goethe,  when  far  advanced 
*£e,  was  one  night  riding  home  with  his  friend  Eokermann,  that 
r  were  conversing  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  that  when 
?  came  to  a  certain  spot,  they  had  a  majestic  view  of  the  setting 
>,  and  the  great  poet  said,  with  a  quiet,  impressive  earnestness, 
*r  many  minutes  of  perfect  silence,  "  Setting,  nevertheless  the 
x  is  always  the  same  sun.  I  am  convinced,"  said  he,  "  that  our 
irit  is  a  being  of  a  nature  quite  indestructible,  and  that  its  activity 
ntinues  from  eternity  to  eternity.0 

Couple  that  testimony  with  PauPs  grand  utterance :  "  For    we 
ow  that  if  our  earthly  house  of  this  tabernacle  were  dissolved, 

\  have  a  building  of  God,  an  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
the  heavens."  There  is  no  reasoning  here,  it  is  a  question  of 
owledge — the  result  of  inspiration.  And  now  I  ask,  Are  not  these 
o  utterances  in  harmony  with  the  longings  of  men  generally  after 
imortality  ? 

The  spirit  in  man   has   been  redeemed,   and  the  ground  of  its 
demption  was  its  fallen  condition.     Sin  has  influenced  and  injured 
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the  spirit,  "  it  lias  abolished  something  which  is  as  old  as  spirit  itself, 
and  that  something  needs  to  be  restored."     "  The  spirit  was  made  to 
be  inhabited  by  God,  to  live  in  eternal  inspiration,"  bat  God  coulp 
fhot  live  in  an  impure  habitation,  hence  the  necessity  of  redemption 
rom  evil  and  restoration    to  purity.      "  Man  fell  away  from  the 
personal  inhabitation  of  God,"  and  the  loss  of  God  meant  the  loss  of 
light,  the  loss  of  freedom,  the  loss  of  inspiration,  the  loss  of  heaven; 
literally  he  was  alienated  from  God.    I  do  not  know  why  man's 
restoration  should  cost  the  price  it  did,   the  price  of  blood :  the 
sacrifice  of  life,  and  that  too  of  the  holiest  life  of  earth  and  heaven, 
but  such  was  the  case :  "  For  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for  ns, 
who  knew  no  sin  ;  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
Him"  (2  Cor.  v.  21);    "Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  as  silver  and  gold,  from  your  vain  conversation  received  by 
tradition    from    your  fathers"    (1  Peter  i.  18).      Though  man  by 
sin  excluded  God  from  his  spirit,   still  he  has   the  capacity  for 
inspiration;    God  can  have  access  to  his  spirit,  and  God  is  erer 
striving  to  regain  the  dominion  over  man  that  he  has  lost,  and  to 
bring  him  into  harmony  with  Himself  and  His  moral  government. 

Oh,  that  men  would  open  their  hearts  and  let  God  come  in,  that 
they  might  have  the  joys  of  holiness  below,  and  then  the  joys  of 
heaven ! 
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"  Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this  day  in  Israel? rt 

2  Samuel  iii.  38. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  United  States  have  no  Royal  Family,  and 
therefore    no  hereditary  successor  to  the  supreme  power,    let 
their  chief  magistrate  is  as  practically  king  as  any  crowned  sovereign 
in  Europe.    During  the  term  of  his  high  office,  he  is  as  powerful  in 
his  nation  as  any  monarch  on  the  globe.    The  Presidents  of  America 
have  filled  their  state-chair  with  a  dignity,  usefulness,  and  credit 
which  will  bear  comparison  wiih  those  of  any  lineal  race  of  kings  or 
emperors.  Considering  the  Anglo-Saxon  relationship  existing  between 
ourselves  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  feel  an  uncommon 
joy  in  their  prosperity,  and  a  more  than  ordinary  grief  in  their  adver- 
sity and  sorrow.    The  natural  relationship,  sound  political  principles, 
and  identity  of  language   and  religion    characteristic  of  the  two 
countries,  shorten  the  long  distance  lying  between  us,  while  steam- 

^ ^—— ^—^ _  ,  __  _       ■       -  — *~^^^^ 

•  A  sermon  preached  by  Rev.  Richard  Poole,  of  Aoton,  on  the  Sabbath  evening 
following  the  death  of  President  Garfield. 
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ships  and  the  telegraphic  cable  bring  us  close  enough  together  to 
make  us  mutually  sensible  of  the  beating  of  each  other's  hearts.  No 
other  two  nations  are  so  thoroughly  reciprocal  as  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

The  words  quoted  from  King  David  are  as  applicable  to  James 
Abram  Garfield  as  they,  were  to  the  man  whose  death  he  lamented. 
Abner  had  been  a  powerful  soldier,  who  had  long  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  house  of  Saul.    Sometime  after  the  death  of  his  unhappy  and  un- 
fortunate master,  Abner  revolted,  on  account  of  an  insult  offered  to 
him  by  Ishbosheth,  and  went  over  to  the  side  of  David,  with  the  in* 
tention  to  unite  all  Israel  under  the  son  of  Jesse.    This  had  not  long 
taken  place,  before  his  powerful  presence  excited  the  jealousy  and 
envy  of  Joab  with  his  two  brothers.     Ere  long  that  old  historical 
assassin  called  him  aside  under  pretence  to  a  quiet  and  friendly  con- 
ference, when  he  plunged  a  dagger  into  him,  and  slew  him  on  the 
spot.    It  was  over  the  grave  of  that  remarkable  man,  that  David 
lilted  up  his  voice  and  wept,  and  said,  "  Died  Abner  as  a  fool  dieth  ? 
Thy  hands  were  not  bound,  nor  thy  feet  put  into  fetters  :  as  a  man 
falleth  before  wicked  men,  so  fellest  thou.    And  all  the  people  wept 
again  over  him."    Probably  the  only  tearless  eyes  at  the  time  were 
those  of  the  old  Guiteau  and  his  brother.     David  declined  the  advice 
of  his  servants  to  refresh  himself  till  the  sun  had  gone  down,  and 
said,  "Know  ye  not  that  there  is  a  prince  and  a  great  man  fallen  this 
day  in  Israel  ?  "     Though  Abner  had  aided  Saul  in  pursuing  David, 
and  Joab  had  faithfully  accompanied  David^to  defend  him,  such  was 
his  horror  of  assassination  that,  despite  old  enmities  on  the  one  side, 
and  old  friendships  on  the  other,  David  pronounced  a  terrible  and 
sevenfold  malediction  upon  the  head  of  the  murderer.    Assassination 
belongs  to  the  most  revolting  of  crimes,  whether  committed  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Constantinople,  or  Washington ;  and  whether  the  victim 
be  a  sovereign  or  subject,  a  President  or  ordinary  citizen.    And  in  all 
countries,  all  men  not  demonised  by  wickedness,  look  down  upon 
such  a  crime  with  one  common  horror  and  indignation.  We  presume 
that  most  persons  know  many  of  the  incidents  of  the  remarkable 
career,   and  the  noble   character,   of  the  late  President    Garfield, 
together  with  the  dastardly  and  infamous  attack  on  his  life.     We 
have  followed  him  daily  through  his  sufferings,  sympathised  with  his 
wife  and  family,  felt  an  indignation  akin  to  that  of  the  soldier  who 
shot  at  the  assassin  through  the  bars  of  his  prison,  read  the  daily 
bulletins,  oscillated  between  hope  and  fear,  and  finally  felt  the  news 
of  his  death  fall  heavily  on  our  hearts.     Nevertheless,  some  repetition 
of  these  things  becomes  the  present  occasion. 

James  Abram  Garfield  was  born  November  19,  1881,  in  a  log  hut 
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rained  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  his  father  purchased  from  the 
Government  for  a  few  dollars.  This  was  in  an  obscure  place  in  the 
state  of  Ohio.  To  support  himself,  wife,  and  three  boys,  the  father 
overworked  his  constitution,  and  died  before  James  Abram  was 
two  years  old.  The  mother  struggled  hard  to  carry  on  her  small  farm 
and  maintain  her  children.  James  Abram  was,  in  the  course  of  time, 
put  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter,  which  hejafterwards  gave  up.  He 
then  became  a  driver,  and  then  a  boatman,  on  the  Ohio  canal. 
Through  his  strong  love  for  his  mother,  he  sometimes  worked  eighteen, 
and  occasionally  twenty  hours  out  of  twenty-four,  that  he  might  send 
her  money.  An  uncommon  blessing  will  rest  upon  such  sons.  While 
young,  he  conceived  a  strong  passion  for  knowledge,  and  determined 
to  get  the  best  education  he  could.  His  mother  laid  by  every  dollar 
he  had  sent  her  for  herself,  and  in  his  time  of  need  sent  him  back  the 
whole,  to  get  him  through  college.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  which 
was  the  noblest,  the  son  or  the  mother.  It  is  recorded  of  him  that 
Professor  Brainard  picked  him  out  from  a  number  of  youths,  when 
lecturing  on  the  advantages  of  education,  and  said,  "  If  this  boy  will 
only  devote  himself  to  study,  and  take  advantage  of  his  opportunities, 
he  may  yet  be  President  of  the  United  States.  This  had  its  fullest 
effect  on  that  boy,  who  went  earnestly  to  work,  and  became  a  student 
under  circumstances  of  great  hardship.  He  became  scholar,  philo- 
sopher, metaphysician,  teacher  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  President  of 
the  Eclectic  Institute,  and  an  occasional  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 

Besides,  in  the  troubled  times  of  his  country,  and  as  an  opponent 
to  the  late  slave  institution  of  America,  he  became  senator,  soldier, 
general,  and  Member  of  Congress.     Through  having  been  repeatedly 
elected  by  overwhelming  majorities,   he  became  known  as  "  Great 
majority  Garfield."    Through  the  whole  of  his  remarkable  career,  up 
to  his  occupation  of  the  Presidential  Chair,  he  closely  pursued  his 
studies  ;  for  such  men  never  feel  that  they  know  enough :  and  by  his 
life,  in  all  its  ascending  steps,  he  exemplified  true  religion.    He  fell 
by  the  pistol  of  Guiteau  on  July  2,  when  entering  a  railway  carriage  at 
Washington.     After  eleven  weeks  of  great  suffering,  and  as  great  for- 
titude and  patience,  without  being  resentful  toward  his  enemy,  or 
overwhelmed  by  the  gravity  of  his  condition,  he  expired  on  the  night 
of  Monday,  September  20,  after   having  been    President  less  than 
seven  months. 

A  life  so  full  of  interesting  incident  must  be  fraught  with  lessons 
of  great  value.  President  Garfield  amassed  no  pecuniary  fortune, 
but  he  has  built  up  a  sublime  character,  and  earned  a  fame  which 
will  illumine  the  pages  of  American  history.  By  his  untimely  death, 
a  great  nation  has  lost  a  noble  citizen,  the  human  family  an  illustrious 
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pie,  and  Christianity  an  instructive  and  practical  witness.  The 
words  of  all  nations  will  cover  his  grave,  as  beautiful  and  fra- 
flowers  sparkling  with  the  dewdrops  of  an  affectionate  sorrow, 
reat  life  owed  its  first  impulses  and  power,  under  God,  chiefly  to 
caching  and  domestic  example  of  a  Christian  mother,  whose  in- 
to primarily  contributed  to  its  chief  lustre  and  strength, 
those  who  think  it  a  reproach  to  a  great  man  that  his  parents 
hard-working  people,  and  that  he  was  born  at  the  bottom  of 
y,  we  reply,  that  it  is  the  best  compliment  that  can  be  paid  to  a 
to  say  that,  by  hard  toil  and  study,  he  became  superior  to  the 
nstances  of  his  birth,  and  ascended  from  the  lowest  to  the  high- 
osition  in  one  of  the  greatest  nations  on  earth.  James  A. 
»ld  was  no  creature  of  circumstances,  but  the  reverse.  Grecian 
ry  records  the  case  of  a  lean  sprig  of  decayed  nobility,  who 
ached  a  great  general  on  the  ground  that  he  was  born  of  parents 
mble  life.  The  general  answered,  "True,  my  lord,  but  while  the 
ity  of  my  family  begins  with  me,  that  of  yours  ends  with  you." 
lan  should  boast  of  the  greatness  of  his  ancestry,  who  does  not 
nally  aim  to  sustain  it,  lest  he  should  be  accused  of  glorying  in 
lame. 

e  following  lines,  quoted  from  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriam,"  seem 
3n  by  anticipation  for  President  Garfield.  However,  we  give 
as  strangely  apposite. 

"  Dost  thou  look  back  on^what  hath  been, 
As  some  divinely  gifted  man, 
Whose  life  in  low  estate  began 
And  on  a  simple  village  green ; 

Who  breaks  his  birth's  invidious  bar, 
And  grasps  the  skirts  of  happy  chanoe, 
And  breasts  the  blows  of  circumstance, 
And  grapples  with  his  evil  star ; 

Who  makes  by  force  his  merit  known 
And  lives  to  clutch  the  golden  keys, 
To  mould  a  mighty  state's  decrees, 
And  shape  the  whisper  of  the  throne  ; 

And  moving  up  from  high  to  higher, 
Becomes  on  Fortune's  crowning  slope 
The  pillar  of  a  people's  hope, 
The  centre  of  a  world's  desire." 

James  A.  Garfield  had  no  such  blood  in  his  veins  as  that  of 
am  of  Normandy,  he  had  the  purer  life  current  of  a  Pilgrim  Father 
em ;  while  his  noble  wife  inherited  that  of  a  Huguenot.  Better 
I  flows  nowhere ;  and  in  their  children's  veins  these  two  streams 
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meet.     Should  anyone  say,  "  This  is  neither  Royal  nor  noble  blood  f 
we  reply  that  it  is  Christian  blood,  and  not  to  be  surpassed.    There 
are  but  very  few  indeed  of  far  higher  Jbirth  who  have  become  as  gnat 
with  far  greater  advantages,  as  James  A.  Garfield  made  himself  with- 
out them.    And  where  is  either  the  noble  or  Royal  orator  who  could 
surpass  the  following  words  and  sentiments  quoted  from  his  speech 
over  the  dead  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln.     "  By  this  supreme  act  of 
madness,"  he  said,  "  the  rebellion  has  decreed  that  our  adored  Presi- 
dent should  follow  the  countless  soldiers  who  have  fallen 'on  the  field 
of  battle.    They  have  slain  the  owner  of  the  gentlest  and  noblest 
heart  that  ever  put  a  rebellion  down,  and  in  taking  that  life,  they  have 
left  the  iron  hand  of  the  people  to  fall  upon  them.    Love  is  on  the 
front  of  God's  throne ;  but  judgment  follows  behind ;  and  where  Lair 
is  slighted,  and  Mercy  despised,  Justice  steps  forward  with  her  sword 
and  scales.    From  every  gaping  wound  of  your  dead  chief  let  the  voice 
go  up  for  the  people  to  see  that  their  house  is  swept  and  garnished. 
For  mere  vengeance  I  would  do  nothing.    This  nation  is  too  great  to 
care  for  revenga     But,  for  security  in  the  future,  nothing  must  nor 
be  left  undone."    That  the  power  to  silence  such  a  voice,  and  to 
destroy  such  a  life  should  have  been  in  the  hand  of  a  mean  and  execra- 
ble villain  may  well  seem  like  one  of  the  secrets  of  an  inscrutable 
Providence  who  brings  good  to  individuals  and  nations  by  events 
which  could  not  occur  but  through  the  hand  of  the  evildoer.     What- 
ever the  mystery  of  the  event  may  be,  it  must  be  clear  that  the  great 
lessons  of  such  a  life  as  J.  A.  Garfield's  come  forth  the  more  promi- 
nently, and  impress  us  the  more  deeply,  for  the  grievous  way  in  which 
that  life  has  been  terminated. 

One  of  the  lessons  of  this  event  is,  that  the  life  and  death  of  a  great 
and  good  man  are  of  incalculable  value  to  society.  Never  before  did 
the  whole  world  so  generally  and  fully  express  its  high  estimate  of 
personal  goodness :  nor  ever  before  did  the  softening  influences  of 
sorrow  so  melt  and  fuse  hundreds  of  millions  of  hearts  into  one.  The 
world  is  one  after  all,  and  the  widest  gulf  between  peoples'  creeds 
and  nationalities  has  been  bridged  over  by  the  fellow  feeling  of 
universal  brotherhood  through  the  magic  fall  of  one  good  man  to 
whose  death  a  noble  life  had  given  immense  value.  Perhaps  no  other 
ruler's  death  could  have  moved  the  whole  world's  one  heart  mors 
deeply,  except  that  of  Queen  Victoria  herself. 

We  also  learn  that  while  a  man  rises  in  the  world,  he  may  grow  in 
religious  life  with  his  advancement.  The  scholar,  farmer,  merchant, 
or  state  sman  who  pleads  his  pursuits  as  an  apology  for  not  serving 
God,  pleads  inexcusable  excuses.    All  godless  men  are  without  excuse 
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lgh  they  may  be  Sovereigns,  Presidents,  or  Prime  Ministers, 
halt  set  aside  the  interests  of  personal  godliness  for  state  or 
purposes  "  is  the  law  of  the  nethermost  hell.  The  interests 
al  godliness  are  both  higher  and  deeper — as  well  as  more 
than  even  British  Interests. 

so  learn  from  this  event  the  solemn  importance  of  being 
at  all  times  to  change  worlds.  Had  J .  A.  Garfield  fallen 
le  door  of  the  carriage  when  shot,  He  was  ready.  The  spirit 
he  suffered  proves  it;  and  universal  testimony  to  the  solid 
ity  of  his  life  corroborates  it.  Whether  a  man  fall  by  a  mur- 
ind,  a  stroke  of  lightning,  a  fell  accident,  or  die  from  consti- 
auses,  his  soul  is  safe,  if  he  has  shown  the  faith  and  life  of 
iristian ;  but  not  so,  if  otherwise.  This  event  revives  the 
,  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  the  morrow,"  Ac.  "  Be  ye  also 
c.  Be  ye  ready,  by  putting  aside  every  sin,  Be  ye  ready, 
ing  Christ  as  your  Saviour.  And  show  your  readiness  by 
od  and  your  neighbour.  That  man  serves  society  best  who 
>d  first  and  most.  The  post  of  duty  is  the  portico  of  heaven, 
are  they  that  do  His  commandments,  that  they  may  have  a 
he  tree  of  life,  and  enter  through  the  gate  into  the  city." 
elusion,  allow  me  to  say  that  the  death  of  a  bad  man,  or  of  a 
der  from  any  cause,  is  no  loss  to  a  community.  It  may  be  a 
benefit,  as  it  may  be  a  valuable  riddance.  But  good  men  of 
88  and  position  are  the  most  valuable  things  a  community 
and  of  the  greatest  necessity  to  it.  And  to  me  there  seems 
Dint  in  the  conditions  of  a  great  community  when  the  sacri- 
3  first  man  in  it,  specially  if  he  be  of  uncommon  worth,  may 
crown  his  excellent  life,  but  prove  of  greater  value  than  its 
ice.  Therefore,  while  God  may  have  been  very  far  from 
rdained  that  death,  He  may,  as  the  great  Moral  Governor 
ad,  have  shown  His  wisdom  in  not  having  by  any  force  pre- 
.  To  suppose  that  God  caused  a  wicked  and  worse  than 
an  to  assassinate  a  good  and  useful  one,  would  be  to  suppose 
e  the  originator  of  the  assassination,  and  the  violator  of  His 
al  law.  While  for  Him  to  step  between,  and  arrest  the 
's  hand,  would  be  to  interfere  with  His  freedom  of  action  and 
i>ility.  The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right ;  and  thought- 
us  men  will  shrink  from  pronouncing  judgment  upon  His 
3e.  It  is  asked,  "  Where  is  the  justice  of  God  in  allowing 
e  answer,  where  is  the  sanity  of  such  a  question  ? 
ir  remark,  and  a  practical  one.  No  boy  in  this  country,  born 
le  Royal  Family,  can  reasonably  cherish  any  hope  of  attain* 

T   T 
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ing  the  supreme  power  and  place  in  it,  as  in  America.  Nor  is  this 
essential  to  the  highest  end  of  human  life.  But,  with  well-directed 
capacity  and  right  ambition,  he  may  acquire  that  intelligence,  goodness 
and  usefulness  which  would  make  him  more  solidly  great  for  a  time  and 
eternity  than  mere  noble  blood,  or  heirship  to  an  earthly  crown  and 
sceptre,  could  do.  In  this  respect  John  Milton  and  William  Peon 
stand  greater  in  history  than  the  reigning  sovereigns  of  the  age.  For 
a  youth  to  have  worked  his  way  up  from  a  settler's  log  hut,  or  t 
weaver's  loom,  or  a  carpenter's  or  shoemaker's  workshop,  to  a  posi- 
tion of  respectability,  wisdom,  and  usefulness,  so  as  to  leave  a  good 
name  and  example  behind  him,  would  be  to  have  accomplished  the 
high  end  of  his  life.     "  'Tis  only  noble  to  be  good." 

God  grant  tbat  in  this  thing  we  may, 
Fulfil  the  great  end  of  oar  life. 

As  the  growth,  roots,  and  rocks  of  the  wilderness  yield  to  the  pereefe- 
Ting  toil  of  the  new  settler,  till  a  lovely  andjfruitful  estate  appears; 
.and  as  the  rough  incrustations  of  the  common-looking  stone  disappear 
before  the  instruments  of  the  lapicide  and  reveal  a  precious  jewel,  so 
may  the  disadvantages  of  humble  birth  yield  to  education  and  grace, 
till  the  soul  has  become  an  inner  Paradise,  or,  to  change  the  metaphor, 
•  comes  forth  as  a  diamond  of  the  first  crystal,  which  will  ultimately 
'  find  its  eternal  setting  in  heaven. 

Our  removal  from  those  who  love  us  is  naturally  a  cause  of  deep 
sorrow  to  them ;  should  our  removal  be  violent  and  untimely,  the 
depth  of  that  sorrow  must  be  deepened.  But  if  in  addition  to  oar 
bodily  death  our  soul  should  depart  unprepared,  we  inflict  upon  then 
a  legacy  of  grief  and  pain  which  merely  dying  from  any  cause  cooH 
not  inflict.  Shall  they  have  reason  to  think  that  we  have  died  out  of 
•Christ  and  therefore  unsaved?  Shall  they  be  made  to  inherit  the 
agony  to  think  that  because  we  lived  the  life  of  the  unrighteous  *• 
could  not  have  died  the  death  of  the  righteous  ?  Shall  we  thus  p* 
to  their  hearts  a  life- long  agony  ?  Shall  we  cut  off  their  expectatioa 
to  meet  us  in  heaven  and  be  re-united  in  eternal  happiness  ?  If  ** 
are  thoughtless  with  regard  to  ourselves,  should  we  be  as  reckless 
with  regard  to  those  who  love  us,  perhaps  more  than  we  love  oar- 
selves  ?  I  plead  not  only  for  the  honour  of  Christ,  not  only  far  the 
salvation  of  your  own  souls,  but  also  for  the  comfort  and  assurance 
of  surviving  friends — particularly  of  the  same  family.  "What  will  they 
think  of  us,  and  how  will  they  feel  for  us  after  we  are  gone  t  W 
they  think  and  feel  that  we  are  gone  to  be  with  the  Lord,  and  thai 
they  will  embrace  us  again  in  heaven,  or  otherwise  ?    In  our  lad 
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our  lips  may  be  sealed  by  bodily  suffering  and  exhaustion ;  but 
iristian  life  may  be  a  beautiful  volume  of  Ohristly  deeds  thrown 
pen,  which  he  that  runneth  may  read  And  let  it  be  considered 
>  walk  with  God  in  life  is  a  sounder  preparation  for  eternal 
tess  than  any  number  of  verbal  utterances  when  on  the  verge  of 
iva  Let  us  by  a  Christian  life  call  heaven  down  to  earth,  if  in 
se  we  would  have  earth  borne  up  to  heaven. 
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By  R.  G.  Rows. 

£  Methodist  (Ecumenical  Conference  has  clearly  demonstrated 
te  immense  power  of  the  various  bodies  of  Methodism,  and  I 
has  also  demonstrated  the  possibility  of  their  union  in  all 
ials.  With  this  impression  I  am  glad  that  arrangements  were 
for  local  conferences  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They 
ad  to  perpetuate  and,  I  trust,  increase  the  enthusiasm  so  manifest 
great  London  gathering.  If  this  be  not  secured  the  permanent 
rill  be  small.  If  the  excitement  of  the  Conference  produced 
j  a  sentimental  tear,  which  was  brushed  away  by  our  first  friction, 
L  be  little  better  than  a  bit  of  emotional  excitement  over  a 
and  just  as  ephemeral.  We  rejoice,  however,  in  the  hope  that 
neficial  results  will  not  be  so  short  lived.  Men  who  were  kept 
'  apart,  mainly  by  misunderstanding,  have  been  brought 
er,  have  grasped  each  other's  hand,  have  looked  into  each  other's 
nd  have  seen  there  an  expression  of  true  brother  line  ss,  which 
en  to  each  a  cause  of  unspeakable  thankfulness  and  joy.  There 
>een  many  indications  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  the 
ian  church  of  a  broader  charity,  in  which  Methodism  has  largely 
I.  In  my  judgment,  there  has  not  been  a  time  in  the  present 
,tion  when  there  has  been  such  a  cordial  and  general  recognition 
d  men  by  good  men  as  there  is  at  present.  In  the  Church  of 
nd  Congresses,  notably  that  at  Leicester,  in  the  Congregational 
aptist  Unions,  the  fraternal  greetings  must  be  an  omen  of  good, 
lanner  in  which  the  revision  of  the  Scriptures  is  carried  on  is 
distinct  and  conclusive  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  statement 
>  made.  To  see  representatives  of  almost  all  religious  denomi* 
is,  and  these  representatives  the  most  honoured  of  each,  sitting 
:er  for  years,  performing  a  work  for  the  whole  Christian  Church, 

paper  read  before  a  provincial  meeting  in  connection  with  the  Methodist 
snical  Conference,  held  in  St.  George's  Chapel,  Truro,  on  Thursday, 
iber  22,  1881. 
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must  give  every  Christly  spirit  unmixed  satisfaction.  Bat  I  shall  be 
excused  if  I  say  that  I  regard  the  (Ecumenical  Conference,  held  in 
London  during  the  last  fortnight,  as  the  most  remarkably  religious 
convention  of  our  time.  Delegates  numbering  400,  representing  some 
5,000,000  members,  and  25,000,000  as  congregations,  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  gathered  together  to  proclaim  with  devout  thankfulness 
what  God  by  them  and  their  fathers  wrought.  Men  from  New 
England,  from  the  Far  West,  from  the  Southern  States,  from  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea,  from  Africa,  east, 
west,  and  south,  from  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  men  from  every 
clime,  and  of  almost  every  colour,  came  to  join  the  Methodist  people 
of  this  country  in  farthering  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  of  their 
common  Eedeemer.  And  these  400  men  found*  it  difficult,  nay, 
impossible,  to  meet  around  the  same  board,  to  sing  together 
the  same  hymns,  to  repeat  the  same  prayers,  to  join  in  one  communion, 
thereby  realising  God's  great  Fatherhood,  without  rejoicing  in  their 
common  brotherhood.  I  submit  that  this  conduct  is  simply  evidence 
of  obedience  to  the  deepest  convictions  of  our  religious  nature.  These 
constrain  men  to  come  together,  and  it  is  a  dire  misfortune,  and  pro- 
ductive of  untold  mischief,  when  men,  instead  of  following  their  deepest 
and  holiest  convictions,  allow  lower  impulses  to  sway  them.  How  often 
do  we  see  members  of  the  same  family,  brothers  and  sisters — whose 
higher  nature  would  prompt  them  to  rush  to  each  other's  arms,  and 
confess  their  love  to  each  other — kept  apart  by  their  envy  or  their 
pride  ?  How  often  do  they  long  for  some  accident  by  which  the  barrier 
could  be  removed,  and  their  better  selves  give  their  true  expression. 
Sir,  I  shall  be  expressing  myself  only  in  harmony  with  the  brethren 
present  when  I  say  that  this  feeling  exists  strongly  in  the  various 
members  of  the  Christian  Church.  They  see  with  profound  sorrow 
that  strife  has  done  more  to  dwarf  the  religious  life  of  men  than  any 
other  cause,  that  it  is  in  direct  antagonism  to  Christ's  life  and  teaching, 
that  it  gives  occasion  for  the  railing  of  enemies,  and  they  long  for  the 
time  when  these  sources  of  scandal  and  shame  shall  cease— they  long 
to  get  together.  Brethren,  if  these  conferences  shall  be  the  accident, 
or  rather  the  providential  arrangement,  by  which  the  causes  which 
separate  us  shall  be  removed,  and  we  shall  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  the  forces  which  bind  us  together  are  far  stronger  than  tho* 
which  keep  us  apart,  one  great  object  at  least  will  be  accomplished. 
But  supposing  we  make  the  best  of  these  and  other  occasions. 
Supposing  prejudice  breaks  down,  and  hearts  come  together,  what  in 
the  way  of  results  may  we  expect  to  see  in  the  Methodist  body  ?  1 
think  we  may  not  expect  organic  union,  at  least  that  is  not  in  sight 
yet,  would  not  under  existing  circumstances  be  altogether  desirable ; 
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if  our  efforts  be  directed  simply  to  unite,  in  one  human  organi- 
n,  the  various  outgrowths  of  Methodism,  we  may  do  more  to 
le  and  dwarf  its  life  than  expand  and  ennoble  it.  Through  all 
acre  runs  a  diversity,  which  adds  to  its  richness  and  beauty,  and 
Sort  to  narrow  this  diversity  ends  only  in  disaster.  We  may 
be  trees  of  the  forest  to  one  pattern,  we  may  try  to  train  the 

to  grow  like  the  oak,  and  the  oak  to  shoot  up  like  the  larch,  till 
pping  and  twisting  we'kill  them  both.  We  shall  get  uniformity, 
it  will  be  death.  And  the  effort  to  reduce  to  one  human  pattern 
anifold  outward  developments  of  religious  life  will  have  approxi- 
iy  the  same  result.  We  want  not  death  but  life,  not  stagnancy 
ciergy,  the  energy  of  spiritual  life,  the  life  that  is  the  Son,  and 
1  to  whom  the  Son  is  revealed,  and  this,  in  its  richness  and 
as,  will  be  secured  by  the  development  of  men  in  the  diversity  in 
k*  a  wise  Creator  has  formed  them.  In  coming  together  to-day, 
fore,  we  do  not  stifle  our  convictions.  We  do  not  sink  our 
ences.  We  do  not  speak  of  our  differences  as  trifling  or  accidental. 
Lo  not  so  outrage  each  other's  conscience,  or  so  insult  each  other's 
aon  sense.  Differences  are  not  got  rid  of  by  any  such  cheap  talk  and 
ay  are  thus  buried  by  arrangement  they  have  a  marvellous  power 
complishing  a  resurrection,  often  at  a  most  inconvenient  time. 
,  then,  may  we  expect  that  union,  real  union  of  hearts,  may  be 
loted  and  strengthened  ?  First — by  a  clearer  recognition  of  the 
-hat  we  have  one  common  source  of  life  and  strength.     We  all 

with  rejoicing  the  words,  "  I  am  the  vine,  ye  are  the  branches." 
aver  much  we  may  qualify  this  expression  as  figurative,  the  figure 
to  meaning  unless  it  teaches  us  that  we  are  sustained  by  a  com  • 
life ;  and,  though  as  branches  we  may  not  be  of  one  height  or 
3,  or  take  one  direction,  there  will  be  oneness  of  fruit,  and  the 
Dse  and  prayer  of  Christ  will  be  answered,  viz., "  That  His  people 
tbe  one,  as  He  and  His  father  were  one."  Second — By  appre- 
ing  more  fully  that  we  are  growing  up  into  a  common  head,  that 
.  the  varieties  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  temperament  and  educa- 

of  capacity  and  pursuit,  Christ  "  in  Himself"  is  making  one  great 
e ;  that  He  is  doing  this  not  by  the  destruction  of  individual 
acteristics,  but  by  causing  them  to  fill  their  own  place  in  that 
t  body  of  beauty  and  glory  of  which  Christ  is  the  head.  Here 
e  is  room — room  for  all  the  manifold  Christian  developments, 
)ody  not  the  poorer,  but  the  richer  and  stronger  for  the  variety. 

true  that  while  we  look  at  one  form  of  religious  life,  regarding  it 
e  only  and  complete  form,  and  then  turn  our  eyes  outside  to  the 
y  diversities  in  apparent  opposition,  the  unity  of  tbe  churches 
is  impossible  of  realisation,  and  not  until  we  are  lifted  above  our 
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sectarian  cries  do  we  perceive  that  the  apparent  discords  are  but  the 
varieties    of  real   Christian   expressions,   and  rise   into  one  grand 
harmony  before   God.     Third — By  seeing  that  we  have    one  com- 
mon work,  viz.,  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  God  in  rela- 
tion to  men.     We  are  not  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  these  purposes  are; 
they  are  the  salvation  of  men,  the  reconciliation  of  men  to  Himself. 
This  is  His  work.     This  is  what  He  has  been  doing  all  through  the 
ages — through  the  Christian  age,  the  Jewish,  and  the  heathen.    Let 
us  grasp  this  truth.     Let  us  once  see  that  a  tide  of  Divine  influence 
has  been,  and  is  flowing  over  the  world,  that  though   a  single  wave 
may  appear  to  be  receding,  yet,  on  the  whole,  God  is  making  His  way 
among  the  nations,  and  we  shall  long  to  commit  ourselves  to  this  tide 
to  swell  it.     The  present  and  future  triumphs  of  God  in  the  world 
will  come  out  before  us  as  the  great  objects  worth  living  for.    Thej 
will  excite  our  highest  ambition,  and  we  shall  catch  the  inspiration 
of  Him  who  is  the  strength  and  mover  of  all.     Our   spirits,  now  too 
often  parched  in  the  desert  of  denominational  selfishness,  will  find  a 
spring  of  joy  in  every  manifest  success,  by  whomsoever  accomplished. 
Our  great  bond  of  union  will  be  a  common  enthusiasm  in  harmony 
with  that  of  our  Redeemer.     But  the  impulse  must  come  from  within, 
and  not  from  without.     I  have  no  desire  for  that  union  which  comes 
merely  from  external  arrangements  ;  it  is  never  safe.     As  the  Be?. 
William  Arthur  well  said  last  week,  u  More  division  arises  from  the 
craving  for  uniformity  than  from  any  other  cause.*'    And  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  Methodists  are  free  from  this  danger.    In  our  profound 
veneration  for  Wesley  and  Wesleyan  tradition  we  are  liable  to  be 
betrayed  into  a  rigid  and  exclusive  adherence  to  forms  and  words. 
The  kingdom  of  God,  as  manifested  in  the  life  of  Wesley,  is  not  in 
word — not  mere  words — but  in  power.     His  great  teaching  is  the 
spirit  of  his  life,  and  not  his  forms  of  words.     While  that  spirit  com- 
municates itself  to  others,  arousing    the   slumbering    energies  of 
surrounding  and  succeeding  generations,  it  helps  to  sustain  life :  but 
if  this  be  not  caught,  and  we  seek  merely  to  crystallise  Wesley's  forms 
of  expression,  he,  who  was  a  great  teacher  and  inspirer  of  men- 
becomes  a  dead  hand  to  us,  and  locks  us  in  a  cold  clasp.    I  am  not 
seeking  to  depreciate  Wesley.     I  am  trying  to  lift  him  up  so  that  we 
may  feel  his  power.    We,  as  a  generation  of  Methodists,  want  Wesley. 
We  want  his  life — his  life  in  holiness,  in  Christ ;  we  want  his  enthu- 
siasm for  Christte  Church  and  for  mankind  ;  we  want,  by  practical 
experience,  to  know  why  Wesley  turned  away  from  friends  and  emolu- 
ments and  promotion  to  find  his  parish  in  the  world.     We  want  to 
catch  his  spirit  as  he  faced  ridicule  and  persecution,  as  he  braved  danger 
and  death,  that  he  might  preach  Christ.     We  want  to  stand  together 
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heights  from  which  he  looked  on  a  redeemed  race  and  claimed 
te  Saviour ;  then  shall  we  he  his  true  successors,  whatever  our 
1  modifications ;  then  shall  we  unite  in  sustaining  and  passing 
>ming  generations  that  standard  which  he  bore  so  well.  I 
draw  the  attention  of  this  Conference  ,  to  two  or  three  very 
if  matters  bearing  on  the  subject  before  us,  which  I  think 
.si  some  consideration,  and  which  I  hope  will  be  brought 
discussion — one  relating  to  our  divisions  in  the  very 
illages.  I  may  be  touching  a  point  on  which  there  may  be 
fference  of  opinion,  but  to  me  tho  sight  of  two,  and  in  some 
tree  chapels  among  a  few  cottages,  the  whole  of  whose  adult 
ion  would  not  be  more  than  100,  gives  little  satisfaction ;  and 
a  convince  one  another  that  the  arrangement  by  which  three 
)  sent  to  the  same  ground  to  preach  to  a  handful  of  people 
receive  some  correction,  we  shall  arrive  at  least  at  one  practical 
Again,  let  us  be  careful  not  only  not  to  weaken  each  other  by 
ig  our  preachers  to  the  same  spot,  but  let  us  be  anxious  to 
e  another,- 1  w4B  >only  touoif-  One  particular.  Let  the  exchange 
tfi  be  a  little  more  frecfuent/  1  am  glad  to  know  that  in  this 
urhood  during  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  movement 
iirection;  that  many  of  the  chapels  have  been  opened  for  an 
lal  exchange  of  preachers ;  'others  might  well  follow.  The 
3  set  in  London  the  last  two  Sundays  by  the  leading  ministers 
it  denominations  might  be  imitated  with  profit  by  men  of 
oal  reputation.  In  closing,  let  me  say  we  need  union,  we 
especially  in  this  county.  I  am  not  here  to  say  one  rankling 
disparagement  of  any  religious  body.  I  am  not  going  to 
words  which  seemed  to  some  of  us  words  of  insult,  but  I  shall 
expressing  the  feelings  of  this  Conference  in  saying  that  now 
it  position  is  assailed,  when  our  fitness  to  minister  to  the 
)f  this  country  is  challenged,  it  is  for  the  interests  of  Metho- 
ad  for  the  interests  of  the  Cornish  people,  that  we  present  an 
front.  Cornwall  was  given  by  God  to  Methodism  in  the  last 
.  Wesley  and  his  fellow-labourers  travelled  to  and  fro  the 
and  breadth  of  the  county,  and  were  the  means  of  awakening 
f  the  inhabitants  and  turning  them  to  righteousness.  Sue- 
generations  of  Methodists,  whom  no  vice  could  corrupt,  no 
tion  subdue,  received  this  people  as  a  trust,  and  to-day,  in  all 
edness,  this  trust  is  to  be  discharged  by  us.  We  decline  to 
>  make  room  for  any  hierarchy.  We  do  not  admit  that  we 
)  truly  appointed  ministers  or  ordinances.  We  point  to  what 
.th  wrought  by  us  and  our  fathers  as  a  proof  of  the  purpose  of 
calling  the  Methodist  churches  into  existence,  and  as  a  pledge 
continued  success. 
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ASHVILLE  COLLEGE,  HARROGATE. 

IT  was  on  the  19th  of  May  last  that  the  Memorial  Stones  of  the  new 
wing  of  the  College  were  laid,  in  the  presence  of  the  Governing 
Body  and  numerous  friends,  by  R.  Ellis,  Esq.,  J.P.,  and  J.  Green, 
Esq.,  J.P.,  followed  by  a  tea  and  public  meeting  in  the  Harrogate 
Chapel,  over  which  H.  T.  Mawson,  Esq.,  presided.  The  proceedingi 
at  the  College  were  watched  by  the  pupils  with  deep  interest  and  great 
enthusiasm  ;  and  Mr.  Green  signalised  the  occasion  by  presenting  to 
every  master  and  pupil  a  copy  of  the  Revised  New  Testament,  pub- 
lished two  days  previously.  At  the  public  meeting  able  and  suitable 
addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Revs.  R.  Chew,  J.  Myers,  A.  Hands, 
and  R.  Abercrombie,  M.A.  ;  and  the  day  closed,  imprinting  pleasant 
memories  and  inspiring  high  hopes  in  all  who  had  taken  part  in  its 
important  transactions. 

Some  £2,100  having  been  promised  in  special  subscriptions  towards 
the  new  building,  the  condition  required  by  the  Annual  Assembly 
precedent  to  its  commencement  had  been  fulfilled  ;  and  as  all  care 
had  been  taken  by  the  Governing  Body  to  perfect  the  plans  prepared 
not  only  professionally,  but  also  con  amore,  by  our  tried  friend,  Mr. 
E.  Potts,  of  Manchester,  and  in  letting  the  contracts,  the  utmost  con- 
fidence was  felt  in  the  wisdom  and  ultimate  success  of  the  under- 
taking. 

Since  the  above  date  the  work  has  gone  on  regularly  and  rapidly. 
The  top  stone  has  been  brought  on,  and  the  building  covered  in ;  and 
the  whole,  by  the  Divine  blessing,  has  been  done  without  serious 
accident.  A  noble  pile  of  buildings  has  now  been  reared  for  the 
service  of  the  Connexion  and  the  honour  of  Christ — commodious, 
convenient,  and  substantial  in  themselves,  and  affording  great 
facilities  for  the  work  of  teaching. 

Standing  on  an  elevated  site,  the  College  commands  beautiful  and 
extensive  views,  and  from  many  points  is  itself  a  prominent  and  plea- 
sant object  in  the  landscape.  Its  elevated  position  affords  great 
advantages  for  perfect  drainage,  and  they  have  been  carefully  utilised. 
For  purity  of  air  and  healthfulness  the  situation  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed, as  the  experience  of  the  past  four  years  has  fully  proved. 

The  new  building  will  contain  large,  light,  and  lofty  dining  and 
assembly  rooms,  cheerful  and  well- ventilated  dormitories,  a  number 
of  class  rooms,  and  other  apartments,  so  as  to  provide  every  requisite 
for  conducting  the  duties  of  the  College  with  comfort  to  both  pupil  and 
teachers,  and  also  with  efficiency. 

Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  care  which  is  taken  to  make 
the  College  fruitful  in  good  morals  and  true  fpiety.     It  has  great 
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advantages  for  this  in  the  class  of  boys  which  enter  it.  They  are  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  sons  of  our  ministers  and  friends ;  they  have  had  a 
pious  training  at  home,  and  many  of  them  enter  the  College  after 
haying  joined  the  Church.  With  ordinary  care,  therefore,  among  boys 
of  this  class  corrupt  influences  must  be  subdued,  and  morality  and 
religion  be  promoted.  And  it  is  a  joy  to  know  that  some  of  the  boys 
have  decided  for  God  during  their  residence  in  the  College.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  their  number  are  in  Church  fellowship. 

To  effect  the  design  of  the  promoters  it  is  important  that  further 
subscriptions  should  be  made  to  the  building  fund.  The  number  of 
pupils  must  also  be  increased.  With  sixty  boys  we  have  had  our  com- 
plement hitherto,  but  when  the  new  wing  is  opened  in  January  next 
there  will  be  space  for  120.  Our  friends  who  have  boys  of  suitable  age 
— they  are  admitted  from  eight  years  upwards —will  do  well  to  send 
them  to  the  College,  and  to  incite  their  friends  also  to  do  the  like. 
There  is  room  now,  and  it  will  be  serving  the  institution,  the  Con- 
nexion, themselves,  and,  above  all,  their  sons,  by  enrolling  them  as 
pupils.  The  masters  are  able  and  painstaking,  kind  and  firm,  and, 
with  the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  labours,  they  cannot  but  succeed. 
The  domestic  arrangements  are  also  well  and  ably  managed,  and  the 
comfort  of  the  pupils  is  always  considered. 

It  is  right,  however,  to  remark  that  parents  must  not  expect  impos- 
sibilities. Boys  who  have  not  made  much  progress  in  other  schools, 
and  who  have  attained  an  age  when  they  should  be  commencing  busi- 
ness, cannot  by  a  year's  instruction  here  be  made  clever  and  learned. 
But  if  parents  will  send  their  children  young,  and  give  them  a  fair 
chance  by  continuing  them  in  the  College  for  a  few  years,  they  will 
be  gratified  by  having  all  their  reasonable  expectations  met 

The  interests  of  the  College  should  be  dear  to  all  our  friends,  and 
as  its  prosperity  will  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  future  of 
our  Churches,  not  only  should  pupils  be  sent  to  it  but  continual  prayer 
made  that  God's  richest  grace  may  be  poured  alike  on  master  and 
scholar.  In  this  intercession  the  humblest  member  of  the  Church 
may  join,  and  ministers  and  people  are  most  affectionately  invited  to 
remember  the  College  in  their  prayers,  both  in  public  and  private, 
and  especially  at  the  family  altar. 

Edward  Boaden,  Secretary. 

Habrooate,  October  6,  1881. 
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SERMONS  FOR  CHILDREN  AND  THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

By  Robert  B  re  win. 

ON  LOOKING  UNTO  JESUS. 

"  Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved." — Isaiah  zly.  22. 

THIS  is  a  grand  text,  for  it  answers  in  a  clear  and  beautiful  way  the 
question  which  I  hope  some  of  my  young  readers  are  beginning 
to  ask,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  "    The  words  of  God  have 
great  power  upon  our  heartB  in  various  ways.     Some  texts  pierce  our 
souls  like  sharp  arrows  shot  by  an  unseen  archer,  and  make  us  cry, 
like  Jehoshaphat,  "  Garry  me  out  of  the  host,  for  I  am  wounded." 
Some,  Jike  a  sudden  flash  of  lightning,  make  us  stand  still  with  fear, 
and  look  round  for  a  place  of  refuge.     Others  breathe  upon  us  as  the 
soft  south  wind  in  the  spring-time  breathes  upon  the  ice  and  snow  of 
the  hills,  melting  our  hardness  and  making  us  weep.     "  He  maketh 
His  wind  to  blow,  and  the  waters  flow."  Some  texts  are  like  magnets, 
especially  those  about  Jesus,  who  said,  "  I,  if  I  be  lifted  up  from  the 
earth,  will  draw  all  men  unto  Me,"  and  others,  of  which  our  text  this 
month  is  one,  are  like  the  lights  that  are  placed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
harbours  of  our  seaports,  and  which  seem  to  say,  "  This  way  to  the 
haven  ;  enter  here,  and  be  at  rest."  Perhaps  there  are  not  many  texts 
that  have  been  made  a  greater  blessing  to  seekers  of  salvation  than 
this.     Mr.  Spurgeon,  whose  Church  in  London  numbers  more  than 
5,000  members,"  found  the  Saviour  through  this  verse  when  a  boy  about 
fifteen  years  of  age.    He  had  been  very  wretched  for  a  long  time,  and 
had  gone  to  various  places  of  worship  hoping  to  hear  something  that 
would  give  him  rest.    "  At  last,"  he  says,  "  one  snowy  day — it  snowed' 
so  much  that  I  could  not  go  to  the  place  I  had  determined  upon,  and 
I  was  obliged  to  stop  on  the  road,  I  found  rather  an  obscure  street, 
and  turned  down  a  court,  and  there  was  a  little  chapeL     It  was  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Chapel.    I  had  heard  of  these  people  from  many, 
and  how  they  sang  so  loudly  that  they  made  people's  heads  ache ;  but 
that  did  not  matter.    I  wanted  to  know  how  I  might  be  saved,  and  if 
they  made  my  head  ache  ever  so  much  I  did  not  care.     So,  sitting 
down,  the  service  went  on,  but  no  minister  came  (the  snow-storm 
made  him  late).  At  last  a  very  thin-looking  man  came  into  the  pulpit, 
opened  his  Bible,  and  read  these  words,  '  Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye 
saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth.1    Just  setting  his  eyes  on  me,  as  if  he 
knew  me  all  by  heart,  he  said  •  Young  man,  you  are  in  trouble.' 
Well  I  was,  sure  enough.     Says  he,  'You  will  never  get  out  of  it  till 
you  look  to  Christ.'     And  then  lifting  up  his  hands  he  cried  oat, 
'  Look  !  look  !  look  !     It  is  only  look,1  said  he.     I  saw  at  once  the 
way  of  salvation.    0,  how  I  did  leap  for  joy  at  that  moment !    I  know 
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lat  else  he  said,  I  did  not  take  much  notice  of  it.  I  was  so 
sed  with  that  one  thought.  Like  as  when  the  brazen  serpent 
ted  up,  they  only  looked  and  were  healed,  I  had  been  waiting 
ifty  things,  but  when  I  heard  this  word,  *  Look ! '  what  a  charm- 
rd  it  seemed  to  me.     0,  I  looked  until  I  could  almost  have 

my  eyes  away  ;  and  in  heaven  I  will  look  on  still  in  my  joy 
raMe/'* 

r  I  want  to  help  those  of  you  who  are,  like  young  Charles 
son,  seeking  the  pardon  of  your  sins,  to  so  understand  this  grand 

of  looking  unto  Jesus,  that  you  too  may  be  saved  by  this 
is  text.  To  look  and  be  saved  is  the  simplest,  easiest,  safest, 
st,  least  costly,  and  the  pleasantest  way  of  salvation  that  could 
Ly  be  set  before  us.    I  hope  I  shall  not  spoil  the  text  while  I  am 

to  explain  it. 

il,  then,  in  order  that  you  may  [obtain  the  peace  which  this 
is  intended  to  bring,  there  are  three  things  I  should  like  you 
lerve. 

it,  the  look  that  will  save  is  a  look  of  attention  at  Christ  as  the 
shows  Him  to  us  in  the  midst  of  His  glorious  work, 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  the  fifth  chapter  and  the 
h  verse,  it  is  said,  "  Christ  our  Passover  is  sacrificed  for  us." 
rou  all  know  what  the  Passover  was.  When  Israel  was  about  to 
fc  from  Egypt  God  determined  to  slay  the  firstborn  in  every 
r  of  the  Egyptians.  And  even  the  Israelites  were  only  to  be 
ved  from  the  same  dreadful  calamity  by  a  sacrifice.     A  lamb 

>  be  taken  by  each  family,  and  the  father  of  the  family  was  to 
e  lamb,  and  sprinkle  its  blood  upon  the  doorposts  of  the  house, 
od  said,  "  When  I  see  the  blood  I  will  pass  over  you.11  Thus  the 
lied  instead  of  the  firstborn,  and  the  family  was  redeemed  from 
,t  sorrow.  So  Jesus  died  for  us.  "  In  whom  we  have  redemp- 
lrough  His  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  Christ  our 
ver  is  sacrificed  for  us.  Look,  then,  with  attention  upon  Jesus  as 
Passover,  and  say  with  an  apostle,  "  Who  loved  m  and  gave 
slf  for  me." 

>  work  that  Jesus  has  done  for  us  is  sometimes  compared  to  that 
9  scapegoat  spoken  of  in  Leviticus  xxi.  22.  After  one  of  two 
had  been  slain  to  make  an  atonement  for  sin,  it  is  said,  "  And 
l  shall  lay  both  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat,  and 
ss  over  him  all  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and 
eir  transgressions  in  all  their  sins,  putting  tbem  upon  the  head 
3  goat,  and  shall  send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the 

•  •«  Bev.  C.  H.  Spurgeon :  His  Life  and  Work."    By  C.  J.  Stevenson. 
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wilderness.  And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  into 
a  land  not  inhabited  ;  and  he  shall  let  go  the  goat  in  the  wilderness." 
This  bearing  away  of  sins  is  exactly  what  Jesus  does  by  His  death. 
"  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his 
own  way;  and  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  Him  the  iniquity  of  us  all" 
(Isaiah  liii.  6).  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world "  (John  i.  29).  And,  again,  "By  His  knowledge  shall  My 
righteous  servant  justify,  many ;  for  He  shall  bear  their  iniquities " 
(Isaiah  liii.  11). 

Now  let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  another   scene  described  in 
Numbers  xxl  4 — 9.  The  people  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  have  sinned 
against   God,  and  God  is  very  angry  with  them.     Then  it  is  said, 
"  And  the  Lord  sent  fiery  serpents  among  the  people,  and  they  bit  the 
people  ;  and  much  people  of  Israel  died."     That  was  a  dreadful  time; 
and  when  the  people  confessed  their  sin  and  prayed  for  forgiveness, 
God  showed  them  a  very  easy  and  simple  way  of  being  healed  of  their 
dreadful  wounds.   "  And  the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Make  thee  a  fiery 
serpent,  and  set  it  upon  a  pole :  and  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every 
one  that  is  bitten,  when  he  looketh  upon  it,  shall  live.     And  Hoses 
made  a  serpent  of  brass,  and  put  it  upon  a  pole,  and  it  came  to  pass 
that,  if  a  serpent  had  bitten  any  man,  when  he  beheld  the  serpent  of 
brass,  he  lived."  Now  Jesus  explains  the  way  of  salvation  (in  John  iii. 
14, 15)  by  this  very  story.  He  says, "  And  as  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent 
in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have  eternal  life." 
The  lifting  up  of  Jesus  was  His  death  upon  the  cross  for  sinners. 
Look  then  to  Him  as  He  is  there  lifted  up  to  die  for  you,  and  know 
that  He  "  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  He  might  bring 
us  to  God." 

So  far  the  work  of  looking  to  Jesus  seems  very  simple  and  very 
easy,  and  I  think  we  shall  find  it  quite  easy  to  the  end. 

Second,  then,  it  must  be  a  look  at  Jesus  as  not  simply  a  Saviour 
for  all,  but  as  my  Saviour,  even  mine. 

Can  you  say  of  Jesus,  "  He  loved  me,  and  gave  Himself  for  me  ?" 
Yet  this  is  true,  whether  you  can  say  it  or  not.  If,  as  He  hung  upon 
the  cross  dying  for  sinners,  He  died  for  all,  will  you  not  receive  Him 
as  your  Saviour,  and  say,  "  He  died  for  me  ?  "  A  few  evenings  ago  I 
stood  upon  the  seashore  at  Morecambe  among  a  number  of  people  to 
whom  some  earnest  evangelists  had  been  preaching  the  gospel  of 
Christ.  At  length  coming  down  from  the  platform  on  which  he  had 
been  standing  one  of  the  evangelists  began  to  speak  more  familiarly 
to  the  people.  Seeing  several  children  among  the  congregation  he 
said,  holding  out  a  new  Bible,  "  I  will  give  this  Bible  to  the  first  boy 
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or  girl  that  will  come  to  me  for  it."    But  no  one  came.     Would  no 
one  have  bo  precious  a  gift  ?    No  one.     Several  children  looked  long- 
ingly at  the  hook,  hut  no  one  went  forward.     I  went  to  a  nice  little 
hoy,  and  tried  to  persuade  him  to  come  with  me  and  take  it.  Bat,  no  ! 
Then  the  evangelist  said,  "  If  any  boy  or  girl  will  only  lift  up  their 
hand  for  it,  it  shall  be  theirs."     One  hand  was  lifted — a  girl's,  and 
that  hand  soon  grasped  the  treasure.     "  Now,"  said  the  preacher  to 
her,  "whose  Bible  is  it?"     "It's  mine,  sir !  "  she  replied.     Was  it 
wrong  to  call  it  hers  ?    No,  for  it  was  offered  to  her,  and  she  had 
claimed  it  and  received  it     So  Jesus  is  God's  gift  to  us.     When  we 
claim  Him  for  ourselves,  and  receive  Him  as  my  Saviour,  even  mine , 
then  He  is  indeed  ours  and  we  are  saved.     Look  then,  in  thought,  at 
Jesus  lifted  up  upon  the  cross  dying  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
and  say  in  the  words  of  one  of  our  hymns — 

"  See  there  my  Lord  upon  the  tree, 
I  hear,  I  feel  He  died  for  me." 

In  the  third  place,  this  look  at  Jesus  that  is  to  bring  peace  to  our 
hearts  must  be  a  look  of  faith,  or,  as  I  will  call  it,  an  expecting  look. 

Now,  it  is  very  important  that  you  should  understand  what  this 
means,  and  I  will  try  to  make  it  quite  clear  to  you  by  a  Scripture 
story.  In  Acts  iii.  1  it  is  said,  "  Now  Peter  and  John  went  up 
together  into  the  Temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer,  being  the  ninth  hour.' 
Here,  near  the  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple  they  found  a  man  who  had 
been  long  lame  and  helpless,  begging  of  the  passers-by,  and  as  Peter 
and  John  were  passing  into  the  Temple  he  begged  of  them.  Then  the 
4th  verse  says,  "  And  Peter,  fastening  his  eyes  on  him  with  John,  said, 
Look  on  w"  Now  mark  his  conduct,  and  you  will  see  how  we  must 
look  to  Jesus.  "  And  he  gave  heed  unto  them,  expecting  to  receive  some- 
thing of  them.11  Now  we  must  look  to  Jesus  exactly  in  this  way.  He 
is  a  real,  living  Saviour,  and  He  is  saying  to  you  at  this  moment, 
"  Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved."  Look,  as  the  lame  man  did,  "  ex- 
pecting to  receive  something  "  of  Him  who  has  bidden  you  look  to 
TTim  That  "  something"  you  are  to  look  for  is  the  forgiveness  of 
your  sins,  peace  of  heart,  joy  and  confidence,  in  one  word,  "  salvation." 
"Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved11  "  But  suppose  I  should  look  to  Jesus, 
expecting  Hiih  to  forgive  and  save  me,  and  I  should  be  disappointed/1 
That  would  be  a  sad  thing  indeed  for  you,  but  a  much  worse  thing 
for  Jesus,  upon  whom  all  the  blame  of  the  disappointment  would  rest. 
Suppose  the  lame  man  had  been  disappointed,  and  after  Peter  and 
John  had  told  him  to  look  to  them,  and  though  he  had  done  so  they 
had  passed  on  and  taken  no  notice  of  him,  who  would  have  been  to 
blame  ?     They  would,  certainly.     After  they  had  asked  him  to  look, 
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they  were  bound  to  do  something  for  him  if  he  looked.    So  Jesus  is 
bound  to  save  us  if  we  look  to  Him,  for  He  has  bidden  us  look  thai  we 
may  be  saved.     Except  Jesus  can  break  His  freely-given  word,  disap- 
pointment in  looking  to  Him  is  impossible.    In  one  sense  it  may  be 
otherwise  than  we  expect,  and  that  is  in  the  greatness  of  the  blessing 
we  receive.     The  lame  man,  we  suppose,  only  expected  a  liberal  gift 
of  money,  but  he  got  a  far  greater  treasure.    He  was  lame  no  longer. 
He  never  begged  again,  but  entered  with  them  into  the  Temple,  walk- 
ing, and  leaping,  and  praising  God.    If  there  is  any  disappointment  in 
looking  unto  Jesus  it  is  of  this  kind.     It  makes  us  say,  as  the  Queen 
of  Sheba  said  of  the  wisdom  and  riches  of  Solomon,  "  Behold,  the  half 
was  not  told  me."    Then — 

"  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God, 

Believe  and  live  ; 
Behold  the  all-atoning  blood, 

And  life  receive." 

I  must  now  close.  The  last  words  of  the  verse  from  which  the  text 
is  taken  are  solemn  ones:  "  There  is  none  else."  There  is  no  other 
Saviour.  The  wide  world  round  there  is  no  other  spot  to  which  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  look  and  live. 

There  is  only  One  hath  died  for  sin, 

One  surely  all  thy  debt  hath  paid ; 
There's  only  One  on  whose  dear  Head 
Thy  soul's  iniquities  were  laid. 

There's  only  one  can  whisper  "Peace" 

Within  thy  storm-tossed  heart  of  grief; 
There's  only  One  can  break  thy  oThmh, 

And  grant  the  captive  sure  relief. 

There'8  only  One  whose  arm  can  save 

The  soul  that  sinks  o'erwhelmed  with  sin ; 

When  high  the  floods  of  wrath  shall  rise, 
There's  but  one  Ark  can  take  thee  in. 

There's  only  One  can  light  thy  gloom 
When  passing  through  the  shadowy  vale ; 

There's  only  One  can  cheer  the  tomb, 

When  heart  and  flesh,  and  strength  shall  fail. 

There's  only  One  when  life  is  past 

Can  ope  to  Thee  the  Grates  of  Light ; 
Then  look  to  Him  with  trustful  love, 

And  find  Him  now  thy  soul's  delight. 

[These  verses  were  composed  by  our  respected  friend,  R.  Brewin, Ed.] 
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PREACHERS  I  HAVE   HEARD. 

By  Rev.  Joseph  Kibsop. 
ELEGANT  PREACHERS. 

THE  old  lexicographer,  Walker,  defines  eloquence  as  "  beauty  with- 
out grandeur."  If  this  is  a  correct  definition,  then  "  elegant " 
will  describe  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  next  class  of  "  Preachers  I 
have  heard."  "  Classical "  would  suit  my  own  idea  better,  but  that 
is  defined  "  of  the  first  order  or  rank."  The  preachers  I  am  about  to 
describe  were  not  men  of  the  highest  order,  but  men  of  moderate 
powers,  who  expressed  themselves  in  language  clear,  beautiful,  and 
singularly  free  from  fault.  There  is  such  a  class  of  men.  They  do 
not  soar  on  the  wings  of  imagination  into  regions  of  the  empyrean, 
where  they  are  lost  to  sight,  but  fly  with  a  steady  wing  just  over  your 
head,  so  that  you  can  follow  their  aerial  course  without  being  dazzled 
or  blinded.  They  do  not  descend  into  abysmal  depths  of  thought, 
lower  than  you  can  reach  with  your  longest  plummet  of  intellect  or 
understanding ;  when  they  dive,  it  is  to  no  great  depth,  where  the 
water  is  clear  as  crystal,  and  where  every  motion  may  be  seen.  They 
do  not  rouse  you  to  rapture  or  indignation,  nor  do  they  flood  you  with 
sorrow  or  joy,  yet  they  sensibly  affect  you,  notwithstanding,  with  a 
gentle  but  pervasive  influence.  They  are  judicious,  rather  than 
great,  thinkers;  able,  rather  than  powerful,  pleaders;  and  tend  rather 
to  keep  all  your  powers  in  equilibrium  than  to  shake  you  to  the  very 
centre  of  your  being. 

To  this  class  belonged  the  late  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  Glasgow,  author 
of  the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict."  His  style  was  singularly  correct  and 
pure.  Although  a  Scotchman,  his  English  secured  the  high  commen- 
dation of  a  famous  teacher  of  elocution,  whose  name  I  must  not 
mention,  though  it  is  widely  known.  This  master,  it  is  said,  inti- 
mated that  there  were  only  three  persons  in  Glasgow  who  spoke  the 
English  language  in  its  purity."  "The  first,"  said  he,  "is  my  wife, 
the  second  is  the  Rev.  Robert  Buchanan,  and  the  third,  modesty  forbids 
me  to  name."  No  doubt  his  modesty  was  one  of  his  most  noticeable 
characteristics.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  Dr.  Buchanan 
speak,  but  as  I  never  heard  him  preach  I  must  pass  him  by. 

The  late  Samuel  Martin,  of  Westminster,  belonged  to  this  class.  I 
heard  him  once  in  Westmoreland-street  Chapel,  Pimlico.  His  text 
was  "  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give."  He  made  an  impression 
on  some  which  he  did  not  make  on  me.  I  saw  nothing  deep,  philoso- 
phical, or  original  in  the  sermon,  but  it  was  in  a  sense  absolutely 
faultless.    Its  teaching  was  scriptural,  its  thoughts  just  and  appro- 
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priate,  the  language  exquisitely  chiselled  and  polished.    The  manner, 
save  that  the  discourse  was  read,  was  everything  that  could  be  desired. 
At  the  time  I  thought  it  the  perfection  of  elegance—and  mediocrity. 
Reflection,  however,  induces  me  to  rate  it  more  highly  than  at  first  I 
did.     The  qualities  I  have  ascribed  to  it  do  not  make  a  gem  of  the 
first  water,  yet  these  qualities  are  not  common  after  all.    Even  now, 
however,  I  question  whether  more  fire  and  vigour,  even  with  less 
correctness,  is  not  better  calculated  to  effect  the  highest  objects  of  the 
Christian  ministry.  After  years  of  study  and  practice,  men  of  culture 
may  readily  produce  sermons  with  which  only  a  captious  critic  could 
find  fault,  and  these  sermons,  read  well  from  the  pulpit,  might  incline 
an  educated  audience  to  exclaim,  "  Speak  always  thus,  and  we  will 
hear."     Yet  if  a  world  lying  in  wickedness  has  to  be  roused  from  its 
sins,  another  type  of  preaching  will  be  required.   Be  it  borne  in  mind, 
however,  I  am,  speaking  only  of  one  discourse,  addressed  to  an  audience 
mainly  Christians,  and  to  them  as  Christians ;  I  have  no  right  to  assert, 
and  I  do  not  assume,  that  Mr.  Martin's  ministry  was  not  an  awakening 
one.     One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer.     That  Mr.  Martin's 
ministry  was  an  edifying  one  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  he  gathered 
and  kept  a  large  congregation  together  without  adventitious  aids, 
simply  by  the  preaching  of  the  Word.  We  must  have  "  sons  of  conso- 
lation "  as  well  as  "  sons  of  thunder." 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  the  late  James  Bromley  on 
several  occasions.  It  was  a  high  delight  indeed.  I  much  regret  that 
he  did  not  identify  himself  with  the  United  Methodist  Free  Churches. 
His  pulpit  powers  would  have  adorned  any  communion.  His  sermons 
were  gems.  They  had  a  charming  unity  and  self-completeness  about 
them.  The  division  was  simple  and  natural;  the  composition  chaste 
and  elegant.  All  was  definite,  clear,  correct :  correct  as  to  style  I 
mean,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Bromley  favoured  Dr.  A  Clarke's 
theological  peculiarities.  His  view  on  the  Sonship  of  Christ  was  held 
by  Wardlaw,  Barnes,  and  many  other  divines,  but  not  many  theolo- 
gians would  sympathise  with  his  view  that  the  Divine  prescience  did 
not  extend  to  contingent  actions.  "  A  God  all  mercy,"  Dr.  Young 
tells  us,  "is  a  God  unjust;"  and  we  might  add,  a  God  with  fore- 
knowledge limited  is  not  God  at  all.  Even  if  it  be  said  that  the 
limitation  of  His  prescience  is  the  result  of  the  Divine  choice,  the 
great  American  revivalist,  Finney,  will  remind  us  that  everything 
must  be  known  ere  it  can  be  seen  what  is  wise  to  be  known.  These 
little  eccentricities  of  doctrine  detracted  but  little  from  the  substantial 
worth  of  his  teaching,  and  the  form  in  which  his  views  were  commu- 
nicated left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Perhaps  his  pulpit  manner  was  a 
little  stiff  and  constrained,  but  he  was  an  admirable  preacher  after  all 
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ing  this  I  do  not  claim  for  him  profundity  or  genius,  but  his 
1  powers  were  far  above  mediocrity. 

>  first  time  I  heard  Mr.  Bromley  preach  was  in  Finsbury  Chapel, 
Dr.  Fletcher  then  preached,  but  where  my  townsman,  Dr. 
dane  is  now  the  pastor.  I  am  not  aware  that  the  congregation 
bowing  the  slightest  indecorum,  when  I  was  startled  by  the 
tor  calling  in  stentorian  tones,  "  Silence  !  "  I  had  heard  of 
xiers  and  criers  of  the  court,  but  chapel  criers  I  had  not  seen 
en. 

"  He  who,  in  quest  of  quiet,  silence  hoots, 
Doth  often  make  the  hubbub  he  imputes." 

not  so  on  this  occasion,  and  the  service  commenced.  Mr. 
ey  was  still  a  Wesleyan  minister,  though  on  the  eve  of  expulsion, 
f  the  famous  "  three  expelled  ministers/'  Rev.  Samuel  Dunn, 
ut  the  first  hymn  with  a  rich  burr  which  called  Northumbria  to 
though  I  think  he  does  not  hail  from  that  great  county. 
Bromley  took  for  his  text,  "  Where  sin  abounded,  grace  did 
more  abound."  It  was  a  discourse  of  great  merit,  and  I  am 
ire  that  it  was  marred  to  me  in  any  way  by  the  fact  that  I 
ised  it  as  an  old  acquaintance.  "  I  always  did  like  that  sermon," 
be  naive  commendation  passed  by  a  farmer  on  a  discourse  to 
he  had  just  listened.  I  might  have  said  the  same.  A  Scottish 
man  and  his  wife  were  in  a  party  once  where  the  profits  made 
tain  published  sermons  was  the  subject  of  conversation.  "  I 
see,  my  dear,  why  you  should  not  print  some  of  your  sermons," 
be  minister's  better  half  to  her  spouse.  "  They  were  all  printed 
kgo,"  was  his  candid  reply,  whispered,  however,  into  his  wife's 
Mr.  Bromley's  sermon  had  been  printed,  but,  unlike  the  Scotch 
ler,  the  sermon  was  his  own.  Mr.  Bromley  published  a  volume 
mons.  I  had  read  it,  and  one  of  his  texts  was,  "  Where  sin 
ded,  grace  did  much  more  abound."  Hence  the  somewhat 
id,  yet  not  unpleasant  recognition. 

eard  Mr.  Bromley  twice  in  Glasgow.  He  preached  in  Dr. 
r's  Church  (United  Presbyterian)  in  the  morning,  and  in  the 
lall  at  night.     The  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Examiner  was  giving 

time  a  series  of  clerical  sketches.  A  notice  of  Mr.  Bromley 
report  of  his  morning's  discourse  appeared  in  the  next  issue  of 
iper.  The  discourse  was  pronounced  by  the  Editor,  an  ex- 
;er,  to  be  one  of  "transcendent  excellence."     I  fear  that,  as  in 

« 

ise  of  Bev.    George  Steward,  Mr.  Bromley's  usefulness  was 

red  by  his  removal  from  the  Wesleyan  body.     In  that  matter  he 

o  choice ;  but  I  have  no  wish  to  discuss  in  these  papers  the 

\  of  a  controversy  whose  echoes  have  not  yet  died  away. 

u  u 
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Many  years  ago  I  enjoyed  "  a  feast  of  reason,"  as  well  as  a  "flovof 
soul,"  in  attending  the  Jubilee  of  Dr.  Ralph  Wardlaw's  ministry. 
There  was  service  in  the  morning  in  West  George-street  Chapel, 
Glasgow,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Wardlaw's  fifty  years*  labours.  Dr.  John 
Macfarlane  read  a  psalm,  and  offered  a  most  comprehensive  prayer. 
The  worthy  divine — if  a  true  blue  Presbyterian — was  prepared  to 
argue  against  the  use  of  liturgies  ;  but  for  once  he  prayed  by  book, 
or  at  least  by  manuscript,  for  his  prayer,  in  large  pages,  lay  on  the 
pulpit  Bible  before  him.  The  occasion  was  an  uncommon  one,  and 
his  prayer  stirred  the  congregation  to  its  depths.  Then  Dr.  John 
Harris,  Principal  of  New  College,  London,  for  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters  discoursed  in  his  exquisite  manner  on  the  events  of  the  pre- 
ceding fifty  years.  The  substance  of  his  address  was  admirable,  bat 
what  shall  I  say  of  its  style.  Shall  I  say  that  it  was  immaculate  ? 
Never  surely  was  there  a  smoother  and  more  mellifluous  speaker.  His 
address  rolled  along  like  a  carriage  with  well-oiled  wheels  on  a  road  so 
icy  smooth  that  its  occupants  cannot  feel  the  slightest  friction.  It  flowed 
like  a  placid  stream,  whose  course  was  not  interrupted  by  a  single  peb- 
ble in  its  bed.  It  was  like  a  beautiful  blue  sky,  not  flecked  or  darkened 
by  a  single  cloud :  or  a  flowery  parterre,  whose  every  hue  and  tint  were 
perfectly  harmonious.  It  was  no  doubt  "  beauty  without  grandeur,"  bnt 
it  was  matchless  beauty.  Lord  Byron  commenced  the  study  of  the  Ar- 
menian language,  because  "  he  wanted  something  craggy  to  break  his 
mind  on."  Let  no  one  conscious  of  such  a  want  try  to  satisfy  it 
with  the  writings  of  Dr.  Harris.  His  was  the  lovely  song  of  one  that 
has  a  pleasant  voice,  or  can  play  well  on  an  instrument.  How  is  it  that 
the  name  of  Dr.  Harris  is  scarcely  mentioned  now  ?  The  moral  stain 
that  for  a  time  rested  on  his  reputation  has  been  wiped  out  by  a  dying 
confession ;  but  although  there  has  been  a  resurrection  of  his  credit, 
there  has  been  no  resuscitation  of  his  fame.  The  most  of  men  can 
only  serve  their  own  generation  by  the  will  of  God,  and  when  they  fall 
on  sleep  their  name  is  gradually  forgotten.  It  is  only  great  names 
that  endure  for  a  time,  it  is  only  the  greatest  Name  which  shall  endure 
for  ever. 

After  this  beautiful  discourse  by  Dr.  Harris,  the  celebrants  of  Br. 
Wardlaw's  Jubilee  dispersed  for  a  time,  to  assemble  in  the  City  Hall 
at  night  in  greater  numbers.  What  a  gathering  that  was!  The 
genial  and  large-hearted  Norman  Macleod,  the  learned  W.  L.  Alex- 
ander of  Edinburgh,  Drs.  Bobson,  Macfarlane,  Urwick,  and  many 
other  clerics  of  different  persuasions  assembled  to  do  honour  to  the 
guest  of  the  evening. 

Ralph  Wardlaw  was  educated  for  the  ministry  of  the  Scottish 
establishment,  but  never  entered  it.    Through  conscientious  oonYie* 
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on  be  embraced  Congregationalism  in  Church  polity,  and  joined  the 
idependent  body,  which  in  Scotland  is  bat  a  feeble  plant.  For  the 
hole  term  of  his  long  ministry  he  served  one  Church  and  congre- 
ition.  The  restless  desire  for  change  which  characterises  Method- 
ts  is  little  known  in  Presbyterian  Scotland.  So  lengthened  a 
inistry  to  one  Church  is  not  common  even  there.  Indeed,  few 
inisters  are  privileged  to  serve  a  succession  of  Churches  for  more 
tan  half  a  century.  As  Dr.  Wardlaw's  ministry  was  exercised  in 
lasgow,  we  cannot  say  that 

"  Remote  from  towns  he  ran  his  godly  race  ;" 

at  we  may  truly  aver  that 

"  He  ne'er  had  changed,  or  wished  to  change,  his  place  ;  " 

>r  calls  to  high  positions  in  England  came  often,  but  he  declined 
lem  all. 

His  influence  was  very  great  in  his  denomination.  As  Charles 
Lesley  is  sung  in  all  Methodist  chapels,  so  for  years  Ralph  Wardlaw 
ras  preached  in  all  the  Congregational  churches  of  Scotland.  He 
ras  the  head  of  their  Theological  Academy.  He  trained  their  minis- 
ars,  and  through  them  he  taught  in  all  their  pulpits.  On  the  nature 
nd  extent  of  the  Atonement  he  agreed  with  Armenians.  On  the 
ioctrine  of  election  he  agreed  with  Calvinists.  His  modified  Calvin- 
nn — that  is,  Baxterianism— jras  the  type  of  doctrine  commonly 
aught  by  Independents  in  England  as  well  as  Scotland,  until 
iobertson,  Maurice,  Erskine,  White,  and  Cox  drove  them  from  their 
ormer  moorings. 

A  number  of  his  students  at  one  time  embraced  the  views  known  in 
Jcotland  as  Morrisonian.  Pelagianised  Arminianism  may  perhaps 
►e  a  proper  description  of  these  tenets.  Dr.  Wardlaw  gave  them  no 
[uarter.     As  Gambetta  said  of  MaoMahon,  it  was  submit  or  resign. 

Dr.  Wardlaw  was  a  voluminous  writer.  He  was  a  clear  thinker, 
»nd  his  style  is  easy  and  intelligible.  He  had  no  admiration  for  any- 
hing  hazy,  misty,  or  transcendental,  and  indeed  little  tolerance  for  it. 
I  Hare  or  Irving  sat  at  the  feet  of  Coleridge,  Wardlaw  had  great 
sympathy  with  a  lady  who  described  his  outpourings  as  "mystified 
raff."  For  the  great  names  of  German  philosophy  he  had  little 
•everence.  He  did  not  understand  them,  and  he  felt  sure  there 
ras  nothing  in  them  to  understand.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  great 
lepth  or  subtlety  in  Dr.  Wardlaw's  mind,  but  within  his  range  his 
ipprehension  was  very  keen  and  his  vision  very  clear.  There  were 
10  half-views  or  half-beliefs.  What  he  saw  and  believed  he  could 
express  with  the  utmost  clearness,  and  defend  with  skill.  Whoever 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  his  attack  would  find  him  a  foeman  worthy 
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of  his  steel.  In  the  Socinian  controversy  he  was  a  master ;  on  the 
voluntary  question  he  was  a  power,  on  the  Sabbath  question  he 
was  a  tower  of  strength  ;  though  here  he  pushed  his  voluntaryism 
to  greater  lengths  than  I  am  prepared  to  follow. 

Having  spent  the  whole  of  my  early  life  in  the  city  where  Dr. 
Wardlaw  exercised  his  ministry,  I  had  repeated  opportunities  of 
hearing  him  speak  and  preach.  In  the  pulpit,  as  in  print,  his  style 
was  beautifully  chaste  and  clear.  In  fact,  there  could  be  no  distinc- 
tion between  his  written  and  spoken  style,  for  he  read  everything 
which  he  delivered  If  he  spoke  at  a  public  meeting,  he  read  from 
his  manuscript,  affecting  no  concealment.  It  had  net  always  been  so. 
He  commenced  his  ministry  as  a  memoriter  preacher,  but  whenever  I 
heard  him  he  used  his  MS.  In  the  life  of  Stephen  Charnock,  it  is 
related  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  preach  from  memory,  but  it 
having  failed  him  once  or  twice,  he  thought  good  to  trust  it  no  mora 
Something  of  the  kind  happened  in  Dr.  Wardlaw's  life.  I  think  it 
was  after  an  illness  that  he  felt  he  could  preach  from  memory  no 
more.  He  read  beautifully.  He  never  stumbled  at  a  word,  lost  the 
place,  or  otherwise  disjointed  his  addresses,  which  is  more  than  can  be 
said  of  some  readers  whom  I  have  heard. 

The  great  work  of  Dr.  Wardlaw  is  his  "  Systematic  Theology," 
published  after  his  death.  In  the  preface  to  the  book,  Mr.  CampbeD 
claims  for  Dr.  Wardlaw  "  the  highest  rank  among  modern  theo- 
logians." This  claim  is  distinctly  repudiated  by  the  editor  of  the 
Evangelical  Repository,  who  says,  "  The  work  has  been  to  us  the  burial- 
place  of  his  theological  fame."  He  acknowledges :  "  Hi  a  lectures  are 
perspicuous  indeed,  always  perspicuous.  They  are  vivacious  too, 
always  vivacious."  But  he  maintains  :  "  There  is  an  utter  want  of 
masterliness,  an  utter  want  of  thoroughness,  an  utter  want  of  profun- 
dity and  sweep,  in  all  of  Dr.  Wardlaw* s  discussions.  Acuteness  per- 
vades them  ;  acuteness,  not  subtlety.  But  acuteness  comprises  the 
sum  total  of  his  intellectual  superiority." 

I  think  the  judgment  of  this  critic  on  Dr.  Wardlaw's  writings  to  be 
somewhat  severe,  but  I  do  not  dissent  from  his  estimate  of  Dr.  Ward- 
law's  intellectual  physique.  I  do  not  put  him  in  the  highest  rank  of 
theologians.  Yet  either  in  writing  or  preaching,  acuteness,  clear- 
ness, and  vivacity  are  a  very  admirable  compound,  and  I  think  that 
Dr.  Wardlaw  was  admirable  as  a  writer,  a  preacher,  and  a  man. 


■>—  •—*• 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  YOUNG  ON  MATTERS    OF  SCIENCE. 

By  Rev.  J.  Botes,  M.A. 

Louth,  November  1,  1881. 
My  Deab  Young  Friends, — 

I  HAVE  frequently  been  asked  of  late  for  an  explanation  of  the 
method  by  which  the  weather  indications  (prophecies  some  call 
them)  are  made  in  America.  Many  persons  find  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand on  what  principle  the  weather  cablegrams  which  are  received 
from  thence  are  based.  As  the  system  is  very  similar  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  where  forecasts  of  the  weather  are  made,  I  will  devote 
this  letter  to  the  subject.  Permit  me  to  say  in  passing  that  you  will 
ind  Steinmetz's  Sunshine  and  Showers  an  instructive  and  understand- 
able book  on  all  meteorological  questions. 

Dr.  Robert  Hooke,  who  was  born  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the  year 
1685,  was  a  man  of  great  mechanical  genius,  to  whom  the  sciences, 
and  especially  meteorology,  are  indebted  for  several  valuable  philoso- 
phical instruments,  in  a  letter  to  the  celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  referred 
to  some  observations  he  had  himself  made  with  the  barometer,  and 
said  he  hoped  these  observations  would  help  to  rear  a  (theoretical) 
pillar  or  pyramid  from  the  top  of  which  we  may  finally  be  able  to  see 
all  the  mutations  in  the  weather  before  they  reach  us,  and  so  be  able 
to  give  notice  of  coming  changes.  In  this  way  he  expected  many 
dangers  would  be  prevented  and  much  good  done.  That  which  Hooke 
longed  to  see  accomplished  has  of  late  years  to  a  large  extent  been 
realised. 

There  are  three  instruments  to  which  we  are  mainly  indebted  for 
ihe  accomplishment  of  these  results ;  namely,  the  barometer,  which 
gives  us  the  weight  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ;  the  thermometer, 
nrhioh  gives  us  the  variations  of  heat  or  temperature  in  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  the  anemometer,  which  measures  the  force  or  velocity  of  the 
nrind.  These  are  not  the  whole,  but  the  chief  instruments  used  at  all 
meteorological  stations  or  observatories. 

There  are  about  ninety  of  these  stations  in  the  United  Sates, 
stretching  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
coasts,  the  whole  of  which  are  telegraphically  connected  with  the  central 
office  at  Washington.  Before  anything  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  pre- 
paring the  Indications,  all  these  stations  must  send  accurate  accounts, 
taken  at  the  same  hour  and  minute  of  the  day,  of  the  readings  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer,  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and 
sdso  the  kind  of  clouds  which  are  floating  in  the  sky.  These  par- 
ticulars are  all  telegraphed  to  Washington  three  times  every  day  in 
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cypher  or  secret  characters.    These  tri-daily  reports  are  translated 
and  entered  in  figures  and  symbols  on  a  large  map  of  the  states,  each 
station's  observations  being  pencilled  and  symbolled  at  the  observer's 
point  on  the  map.     After   this  has  been  carefully  done,  the  chief 
officer  connects  by  means  of  lines  all  the  places  of  equal  barometric 
pressure,  that  is,  stations  where  the  readings  of  the  barometer  are 
alike.  Then  he  connects  all  the  places  where  the  thermometer  is  equal 
or  reads  the  same ;  these  latter  are  called  isothermal  lines.   By  means 
of  symbols  he  marks  in  the  map  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind, 
together  with  the  character  of  the  clouds.     By  this  method  of  mark- 
ing he  has  before  him  all  the  waves  of  high  and  low  barometer,  the 
hot  waves  and  the  cold  waves,  the  currents  and  cross-currents  of  the 
atmospheric  ocean,  which  overspreads  the  country.     He  has  before 
him  a  clear  view  of  every  storm  centre  which  may  be  crossing  the 
country,  the  wind-forces  and  the  rain-belts  that  are  attracting  or  driving 
them  in  any  particular  direction.    He  sees  also  the  cyclones  and  anti- 
cyclones denned  and  outlined  on  his  map  by  cloud  areas  or  dear 
weather  areas,  as  the  case  may  be.  This,  you  will  observe,  is  a  wonder- 
fully simple  and  effective  method  of  delineating  the  phenomena  and 
locating  aerial  masses  on  a  map  of  the  storm-field,  and  enables  the 
officer  to  gain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  weather  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
at  exactly  the  same  hour  of  the  day.    With  a  globe  the  same  thing 
might,  and  may  yet  with  extended  telegraphic  communication,  be  done 
for  the  world. 

When  the  work  is  in  this  condition,  an  experienced  meteorologist 
can  study  the  probabilities  not  the  certainties  of  the  coming  weather ;  for 
you  must  remember  that  the  elemental  forces,  as  thus  mapped,  are 
ceaselessly  changing,  so  that  in  forecasting  the  meteorological  results 
he  must  apply  the  many  laws  of  storms  that  control  the  weather. 
Many  of  these  laws  are  too  subtle  to  be  understood  by  us  at  present, 
such  as  the  electric  earth-currents  and  some  other  phenomena,  the 
laws  of  which  have  not  yet  been  interpreted.  Then  there  are  the 
physical  conformations,  such  as  mountains,  &c,  to  be  considered. 
More  than  this,  no  two  weather  maps  are  alike,  presenting,  as  they  do, 
an  infinite  variety  of  combinations,  that  the  most  careful  deductions 
are  required. 

To  doubt  that  a  science  of  weather  is  possible,  is  to  doubt  the 
government  of  the  atmosphere  by  fixed  laws,  which  would  be  an 
anomaly  in  the  universe.  Arago,  the  French  astronomer,  used  to 
say  that  no  scientific  man  anxious  for  his  reputation,  would  venture 
upon  predicting  the  weather  for  a  single  day.  Nature  since  then  has 
given  up  many  of  her  secrets  to  man.  It  is  known,  for  example,  that 
the  greater  the  inequality  of  the  air  pressures  recorded  between  an; 
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two  places  the  greater  will  be  the  wind  force  between  these  places. 
The  barometer  is  the  master  key  to  the  interpretation  of  atmospheric 
phenomena.  The  direction  of  the  regions  of  high  and  low  pressure 
relative  to  the  wind  may  be  ascertained  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
as  follows : — "  Stand  with  your  back  to  the  wind,  and  the  barometer 
will  be  lower  on  your  left  hand  than  on  your  right."  In  the  southern 
hemisphere  the  reverse  of  this  is  the  case.  This  is  a  very  simple  way 
by  which  the  mariner  at  sea  threatened  with  an  approaching  storm 
may  gain  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  where  the  tempest  is  raging,  and  so 
know  in  what  direction  to  sail  in  order  to  escape  it.  The  ther- 
mometer readings  on  the  map  are  of  unspeakable  value,  as  a  few 
readings  may  reveal  the  approach  of  a  hot  or  cold  wave,  large  enough 
to  cover  an  area  of  hundreds  of  miles,  and  control  the  weather  for 
days. 

All  forecasts  are  deduced  mainly  from  the  lower  stratas  of  the  air, 
as  no  instruments  have  yet  been  invented  by  which  the  hygrometric 
condition  of  the  upper  atmosphere  can  be  ascertained.  This  diffi- 
culty has  long  been  felt  and  deplored,  and  when  overcome  will 
probably  enable  our  meteorologists  to  indicate  the  coming  weather 
with  almost  absolute  certainty.  Many  meteorological  observatories, 
as  you  may  know,  have  been  built  on  mountains,  not  only  to  gain  a 
wide  and  unobstructed  view,  but  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  reaching 
the  higher  air  stratas. 

From  what  I  have  said  I  think  you  will  now  be  able  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  intelligence  required  and  the  amount  of  labour 
involved  in  the  indications  which  are  cabled  from  time  to  time  from 
America  to  England.  America  is  connected  by  electric  cable  with 
India  as  well  as  Europe,  so  that  probably  in  a  short  time  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  be  so  united  that  every  day  we  shall  know  the  exact 
state  of  the  weather  in  all  parts  of  our  planet. 

■»»•-<■ 
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NOT  since  the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort  has  there  been  more 
sadness  felt,  or  more  sympathy  shown,  than  during  the  protracted 
illness  and  at  "the  death  of  President  Garfield.  He  was  killed  by  a 
brutal  assassin,  as  was  Lincoln ;  sent  into  the  presence  of  God  before 
being  summoned  there.  But  his  many  days  of  suffering  brought  out 
his  best  qualities,  as  some  flowers  yield  their  sweetest  odours  when 
crushed.  How  bright  a  star  looks  when  alone,  and  dark  clouds  are 
round  about  it.     There  is  much  mystery  in  human  suffering ;  but  did 
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not  Job  suffer  that  others  might  learn  how  to  suffer  ?    The  instructive 
work  before  us  we  have  read  with  great  interest :  From  Log  Cairn  to 
White  Home:  The  Story  of  President  Garfield's  Life.     By  William  M. 
Thayer.    (London :   Hodder  &   Stoughton.)     Seldom  have  we  seen 
a  book  more  beautiful.    And  far  beyond  this,  the  contents  are  good, 
bristling  with  striking  facts  and  wise  lessons.     Reference  is  made  in 
the  preface  to  the  resemblance  of  General  Garfield's  early  obscurity 
and  struggles,  as  well  as  the  triumphs  of  his  manhood,  to  those  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.     "  Both  of  these  statesmen  were  born  in  log-cabins, 
built  by  their  fathers,  in  the  wilderness,  for  family  homes.    Both 
were    poor    as    mortals    can    well    be.      Both    were    born  with 
talents    of    the    highest    order ;     but    neither    enjoyed    early  ad- 
vantages of  school  and  teacher.    At  eight  years  of  age  Lincoln  lost 
his  mother ;  and  when  Garfield  was  eighteen  months  old  he  lost  his 
father.     Both  worked  on  a  farm,  chopped  wood,  and  did  whatever 
else  was  needful  for  a  livelihood,  when  eight  years  of  age/'    There 
is,  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  a  collection  of  General  Garfield's  original 
sentiments  and  maxims  from  his  numerous  public  addresses.    These 
among  the  rest : — "  I  feel  a  profounder  reverence  for  a  boy  than  a 
man.    I  never  meet  a  ragged  boy  in  the  street  without  feeling  that 
I  owe  him  a  salute,  for  I  know  not  what  possibilities  may  be  buttoned 
up  under  his  shabby  coat."     "  A  pound  of  pluck  is  worth  a  ton  of 
luck."     "  Every  character  is  the  joint  product  of  nature  and  nurture." 
"  If  there  be  one  thing  upon  this  earth  that  men  love  and  admire 
better  than  another,  it  is  a  brave  man,  it  is  a  man  who  dares  look 
the  devil  in  the  face  and  tell  him  he  is  a  devil."     "When  250,000 
brave  spirits  passed  from  the  field  of  honour  through  that  thin  veil 
to  the  presence  of  God,  and  when  at  last  its  parting  folds  admitted 
the  martyr-President  to  the  company  of  the  dead  heroes  of  the  republic, 
the  nation  stood  so  near  the  veil  that  the  whispers  of  God  were  heard 
by  the  children  of  men.     5s. 

Discourses  on    tlie    Lordship  of   the   Incarnate     'Redeemer*     By  the 
Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  D.D.     Third  and  enlarged  edition,  8s.  64  (London: 
Wesleyan  Conference  Office.) — Sermons,  Addresses,  and  Charges.     By 
Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  D.D.     8s.  6d.     (Same  publishers.) — The  Prayers  of 
St.  Paul.    By  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  D.D.     7s.     (Same  pujblishers.)— Tk$ 
Person  of  Christ.     By  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Pope,  D.D.     7s.     (Same  pub- 
lishers.)— We  have  had  occasion,  more  than  once,  to  refer  to  the 
Christian  Theology  of  Dr.  Pope.     The  volumes  now  before  us  folly 
sustain  his  high  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  critic  ;  and  spiritual  life, 
like  a  pure  stream,  runs  through  them.  There  is  no  cold  moonlight,  but 
the  warm  quickening  rays  of  the  sun.    We  read  in  the  volume  on  The 
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Prayers  of  St.  Paid :  "  These  prayers  are  the  crown  of  the  Apostle's 
writings.  They  are  not,  indeed,  to  be  taken  as  summaries  of  his 
ioctrine ;  nor  do  they,  in  any  sense,  represent  the  entire  arguments 
ive,  expository,  and  ethical  wealth  of  his  theology.  In  studying  them 
we  do  not  study  the  perfect  Paul  in  his  integrity,  as  the  master-builder 
)f  Christian  theology.  But  we  have  in  them  the  best  produce  of  his 
nind,  the  flower  and  fruit  into  which  the  great  tree  of  his  Christian 
livinity  here  and  there  burst.  The  rich  sap  everywhere,  these  are  the 
ipe  clusters/'  .  .  .  .  "  These  heights  of  rest  in  God  are  not  a  sphere 
rhere  all  the  unrealised  aspirations  and  desires  of  unregenerate  man 
ind  their  vanishing  at  an  infinite  distance.  Whatever  he  prays  for 
is  the  heritage  of  believers  on  earth,  every  believer  may  claim.  All 
nay  attain  these  higher  blessings,  and  the  more  fervent  prayers  that 
each  them  are  not  commended  to  any  class  or  order.  There  is  no 
derarohy  in  the  kingdom  of  grace,  save  what  is  created  by  degrees  of 
larnestness  in  the  prayer  of  faith.  These  passages  of  St.  Paul's 
ratings  must  be  approached  without  any  notion  of  their  being  trans- 
cendental pious  hyperboles,  without  any  notion  of  their  being  the 
)ortion  of  an  elect  order  of  saints ;  like  the  Lord's  Prayer,  they  are 
neant  for  the  Christian's  every-day  life."  (pp.  15-19.) 

Discourses  and  Addresses  on  Religion  and  Philosophy.  By  J.  H. 
Iigg,  D.D.  10s.  (Same  publishers.) — As  the  title  indicates,  this 
rolume  has  a  great  variety  of  topics ;  and  there  is  no  aim  at  unity, 
xcept  in  each  separate  part  Dr.  Bigg  is  no  common  foe  :  he  is  irre- 
pressible. Attempts  to  put  him  down  act  on  him  as  spurs  and  stimu- 
ants.  And  he  reasons  well.  In  the  lecture  on  "  Pantheism,"  delivered 
q  connection  with  the  Christian  Evidence  Society,  he  asks,  after  close 
avestigation  of  the  theories  he  opposes : — "  Is  it  not  evident  with 
ach  germ-cell  there  must  be  associated  some  individual  life-power 
rhich  animates  the  cell,  which  uses  it  as  a  unit  to  multiply,  as  a' 
oundation  to  build  upon,  which  does  build,  and  weave,  and  work  into 
t  and  upon  it  continually,  new  material,  which,  for  its  own  use  in  its 
rork  of  weaving  and  fabricating,  and  for  the  completion  of  its  own 
istinctive  form  and  vehicle,  takes  toll  of  air,  and  earth,  and  water, 
nd  heat-power — the  ancient  elements — selecting  out  of  them  its  appro- 
bate pabulum,  in  whatever  chemical  combinations  of  the  primary 
lements  known  to  our  modern  scientific  analysis  may  be  fit  and 
eedful  ?  Surely  not  development,  but  life,  the  mystery  of  individual 
fe,  is  here.  And  if  the  philosopher  will  deny  the  omnipresent 
reative,  the  sustaining  power  of  God,  it  appears  to  me  that  he  must 
e  prepared  to  animate  each  germ-cell  with  an  individual  intelligence 
rhioh  works  with  divine  power,  on  a  definite  and  most  miraculous 
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plan,  and  towards  a  distinct  goal  of  perfection  "  (pp.  49-50).  Quoting 
from  his  friend,  Mr.  Kingsley,  we  are  told  that  men  of  science  "  are 
finding,  more  and  more,  below  their  frets,  below  all  phenomena  which 
the  scalpel  and  the  microscope  can  show,  a  something  nameless,  in- 
visible, imponderable,  yet  seemingly  omnipresent  and  omnipotent, 
retreating  before  them  deeper  and  deeper,  the  deeper  they  delve,  that 
which  the  old  schoolmen  called  *  forma  formativa,'  the  mystery  of 
that  unknown  and  truly  miraculous  element  in  nature  which  is  always 
escaping  them,  though  they  cannot  escape  it,  that  of  which  was  written 
of  old,  '  Whither  shall  I  go  from  Thy  presence,  or  whither  shall  I  flee 
from  Thy  Spirit  ? ' "  (pp.  65-6). 

Christianity,  Science,  and  Infidelity.  By  Dr.  Hillier.  Is.  (?)  (London: 
B.  D.  Dickinson,  Farringdon-street.) — The  book  consists  of  a  series 
of  letters,  which  first  appeared  in  the  Bucks  Advertiser,  the  writer,  to 
secure  a  wide  constituency  of  readers,  using  the  nom  de  plume  "  Chris- 
tianus  Sum."    There  is  a  brief  introduction  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Henry  Yarley,  in  which  we  read : — "  Mrs.  Besant,  when  at  Manchester 
a  few  weeks  since,  quoted  to  a  lady  the  passage  in  Ecclesiastes,  chap, 
iii.  19  :  *  For  that  which  befalleth  the  sons  of  men  befalleth  beasts ; 
as  the  one  dieth  so  dieth  the  other ;  yea,  they  have  all  one  breath ;  so 
that  a  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  a  beast :  for  all  is  vanity.  All 
go  unto  one  place,  and  all  turn  to  dust  again.'     This  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Besant  as  a  triumphant  vindication  from  the  Bible  itself  of  her 
atheistic  principles.    I  happened  to  be  appealed  to  concerning  this 
incident,  and  the  difficulty  caused  in  the  mind  of  the  lady.     Of  couise, 
I  simply  said,  *  Bead  on/  The  next  sentence  is, '  Who  knowelh  the  spirit 
of  man  that  goeth  upward  (is  ascending)  and  the  spirit  of  the  beast 
that  goeth  downward  to  the  earth.'    Mrs.  Besant  could  not  but  know 
the  context,  and  be  aware  that  in  the  part  of  the  passage  she  quoted 
the  allusion  was  to  the  body,  which,  in  common  with  all  animal  sub- 
stances, returns  to  dust ;  whilst  that  part  of  the  passage  which  she 
adroitly  hid  completely  cut  the  ground  from  under  her  feet."    The 
letters  were  occasioned  by  the  return  of  Mr.  Charles  Bradlaugh  as 
M.P.  for  Northampton.     They  are  sensible  productions. 

Old  Bristol:  A  Story  of  Puritan  Times.  8s.  (?)  (London:  The 
Baptist  Tract  and  Book  Society,  Castle- street,  Holborn.)— Just  the 
book  for  a  Bristol  family.  "  Lewin's  Mead,"  and  many  other  familiar 
spots,  come  before  the  reader.  There  is  a  mixture  of  history  and 
fiction ;  by  this  means  facts  are  made  more  interesting  and  instructive. 
All  is  natural.     Some  of  the  details  of  domestic  life  might  have  been 
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omitted  without  any  serious  loss  being  felt  by  the  reader.     Cromwell's 
life  and  rule  are  pleasantly  brought  out 

A  Manual  of  Methodism  and  of  Wesleyan  Polity,  By  Henry  R. 
Bubton.  Is.  (London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.) — A  clear  and  candid 
statement,  correct  in  general  facts.  Most  helpful  to  persons  wishing 
to  know  the  constitution  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  It  is  not  strictly 
correct,  and,  indeed,  it  is  too  meagre  a  record  to  merely  say  that  "the 
Wesleyan  Reformers  separated  from  Wesleyanism  in  1849,  on  the 
contention  that  Church  membors  had  the  right  to  be  present  at  all 
meetings  for  the  transaction  of  Church  business  "  (p.  11). 

The  Variorum  Teacher's  Bible.  14s.  (London :  Eyre  &  Spottis- 
woode.) — It  was  our  pleasure  to  refer  to  this  Bible  when  it  first 
appeared.  The  copy  now  before  us  seems  to  be  as  perfect  as  scholar- 
ship and  care  could  make  it.  It  will  be  found  that  the  editors  pre- 
dicted and  forestalled  every  important  alteration  in  the  New  Testament 
(revised  Universities'  edition)  with  greater  fulness  than  the  other  book 
permits,  and  on  such  a  plan  as  shows  the  excellence  of  their  autho- 
rity in  making  any  change  upon  such  a  time-honoured  and  popularly 
accepted  text  as  the  Authorised  Edition. 

CasselVs  Illustrated  Universal  History.  Part  I.  Price  7d.  (London^ 
Paris,  and  New  York.) — A  marvel  of  cheapness.  The  illustrations, 
numerous  and  all  good.  The  reading  agreeable,  and  solid,  and  most 
reliable. 

The  Clerical  World:  a  Paper  for  the  Pulpit  and  the  Pew.  No.  1.  Price- 
2d.  (London:  Hodder  &  Stoughton.)— Here  are  words  of  light 
and  guidance  from  Dr.  Vaughan,  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  C.  H» 
Bpurgeon,  R.  W.  Dale,  the  Bishop  of  Ripon,  T.  E.  Cheyne,  Professor 
J.  J.  Given,  Ac.    Ably  edited.     16  pages,  double-column,  quarto. 

Received:  "The  London  Quarterly  Review,"  No.,  cxiii.,  1881;. 
"  Experience,"  a  quarterly  journal  designed  to  revive  the  testimony 
of  England's  chief  evangelists,  and  to  promote  mission  work,  4d.;. 
"  Wesleyan  Methodist  Sunday  School  Magazine ; "  "  Our  Boys  and 
Girls ; "  "  The  Liberator.1' 

[We  have  several  books  on  our  table  which  will  be  noticed  next 
month ;  want  of  space  prevents  reference  to  them  in  the  present 
number.] 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

IX  WHICH   "THE   COTTAGE"     RECEIVES   ITS    LAST    OCCUPANTS,   AND   DISAPPEARS    FIOI 

THE   SCENE. 

"  'Tis  past  I  'tis  past  t  but  I  gaze  on  it  now 
With  quivering  breath  and  throbbing  brow ; 
'Twaa  there  she  nursed  me — 'twas  there  she  died. 
And  memory  flows  with  lava  tide. 
Bay  it  is  folly,  and  deem  me  weak. 
While  tho  scalding  tears  run  down  my  cheek." 

Bliia.  Cooc. 

"THRIENDS    and  neighbours,"   commenced    Captain  Jack,  in  rather  nervous 

JL    accents,  "  I'm  no  speaker,  and  I  don't  know  if  I  shall  make  yon  understand 

what  I  mean ;  but  if  you'll  listen  to  me  I'll  do  my  best,  and  say  what's  in  my  heart 

to  say.     With  all  respect  to  our  vicar — and  nobody  has  more  respect  for  him  than 

I  have,  though  I've  never  been  much  of  a  church  or  chapel  goer ;  but  I  admire 

goodness  wherever  I  see  it,  and  I  believe  he's  a  good  man  if  there's  one  anywhere 

abouts.     Well,  as  I  was  going  to  say,  with  all  respect  to  him,  I  can't  help  thinking 

that  he  got  hold  of  the  subject  by  the  wrong  end  this  afternoon.    I've  read  a  good 

bit  lately,  and  I've  thonght  a  good  bit  too,  and  the  more  I  have  thought  over  tail 

matter  that  is  so  troubliug  us  all,  the  more  I'm  convinced  that  God  has  not  sent 

it  because  He  is  angry  with  us.    As  a  village  we  are  no  worse  in  our  conduct  then 

hundreds  of  other  villages,  and  it  isn't  reasonable  to  suppose  that  God  would 

single  us  out  to  vent  His  anger  on.     Bat  In  one  thing  we  have  neglected  our  duty. 

We  have  not  attended  to  the  laws  of  health,  we  have  not  kept  our  village  clean; oil 

the  contrary,  it  is  foul,  and  we  all  know  it.     There  are  reeking  ash-pits  at  nearly 

every  back  door,  and  the  smells  that  rise  from  them  during  hot  days  are  frightful. 

Our  village  has  never  been  properly  sewered,  for  which  somebody's  to  blame ;  and 

altogether,  by  our  own  carelessness,   and  by  our  neglect  of  the  commonest  laws 

of  health,  we  have  invited  the  plague  that's  come  to  us.     That  is  the  reason  why 

the  cholera  comes  here  when  it  visits  no  other  place.     Scalds  result  from  coming 

into  contact  with  fire,  and  fevers   and  cholera  from  coming  into  contact  with 

poisonous  air  and  impure  smells.    I  ask  you  if  what  I  say  is  not  reasonable  ?  " 

This  appeal  was  answered  by  a  general  nodding  of  head3.  And  Jack,  having 
warmed  with  his  theme,  went  on  again. 

"  New,  I  don't  say  a  word  against  our  humbling  ourselves  and  fasting  and  pray* 
ing.  That's  right  enough  in  its  place.  We've  all  sinned  in  that  we  have  broken 
heaven's  first  law — cleanliness." 

Here  someone  suggested  that  "  order  "  was  the  first  law  of  heaven. 

"  Well,"  said  Jack,  "  it  amounts  to  about  the  same  thing  in  the  long  run,  and 
everything  teaches  us  that  we  can't  break  any  of  God's  laws  without  suffering  the 
consequences.  If  a  man  goes  to  sleep  in  a  wet  field  and  gets  the  rheumatism, 
nobody  thinks  of  saying  that  God  has  afflicted  him,  and  it  would  not  be  right  to  do 
so.  And  now  that  we  have  brought  this  affliction  upon  ourselves  by  our  neglect 
of  the  simplest  laws  of  health,  I  don't  think  we  ought  to  blame  God  for  it     Is- 
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lieve  God  pities  ns  because  we've  been  so  blind  and  foolish,  and  I  trust  this  will 
open  our  eyes." 

"  Bnt  a'int  70a  been  blind  and  foolish,  Captain  Jack/'  someone  said,  "  to  remain 
in  the  village  and  run  the  risks  you  do',  when  you've  no  family  ties  to  keep  you, 
and  might  have  cleared  out  of  it  at  the  first  outbreak  P  " 

"  Perhaps  I  have  been,"  said  Jack,  "  and  I  did  think  of  going  away  at  first,  bnt 
somehow  I  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  stay,  and  I  have  stayed  in  the  hope  that  I 
might  do  some  good." 

"  Well,  you're  a  good  fellow,"  said  several  voices,  "  and  nobody  can  deny  it.  But 
what  do  yo*  suggest  ?  " 

"  That  we  try  to  cleanse  the  village,"  promptly  answered  Jack.  "Form  our- 
selves into  a  band  of  street-sweepers  or  scavengers,  or  any  other  name  you  like  to 
give,  clean  out  and  disinfect  every  dirty  hole  and  corner  in  the  place.  What 
single-handed  would  take  a  year  to  do,  a  hundred  of  us  may  accomplish  in  two  or 
three  days." 

"  Would  you  be  willing  to  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the  others  P  "  some- 
one asked. 

"  That  I  would,"  said  Jack.  "  I'll  do  my  part  with  any  man,  and  if  every  man 
of  as  do  his  best,  we  shall  go  a  long  way  towards  stamping  out  this  terrible 
plague." 

The  old  saying  that  "many  hands  make  light  work"  never  found  truer  illus- 
ration  than  on  the  following  day,  and  for  several  days  after.  And  within  a  week 
it  might  almost  be  said  that  the  village  was  "  swept  and  garnished."  Jack  was 
recognised  as  leader  of  the  band,  and  true  to  his  promise  he  worked  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  the  best  of  them.  Never  in  any  town  or  city  was  there  seen  such 
an  earnest  band  of  scavengers  as  that  which  paraded  the  lanes  and  alleys  of  North- 
haven  during  that  week.  Each  man  felt  that  he  was  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand 
fight  with  death,  and  not  a  hand  was  relaxed  while  strength  was  given  or  work 
remained  to  be  done. 

The   terrible  epidemic  had  got  too  fast  a  hold  upon  the  villiage  to  be  stamped 
out  at  once,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  they  did  a  great  deal  to 
wards  checking  its  progress.      The  doctors  were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of 
Captain  Jack.     They  had  often  urged  the  very  same  thing  that  he  had,  but  not  in 
the  same  way,  and  so  they  had  failed  to  secure  united  action  in  the  matter. 

Ivy  heard  Jack's  praises  sung  on  every  hand,  and  felt  proud  of  her  friend.  In 
her  eyes  he  seemed  almost  a  hero.  She  never  thought  of  her  own  conduot  being 
heroic.  She  was  only  a  girl,  and  whether  she  lived  or  died  she  thought  did  not 
much  matter  to  anybody.  But  Jack  Winchester  was  a  man,  the  captain  of  the 
Primrose,  and  the  owner  of  several  other  boats  and  of  a  good  deal  of  property 
besides.  And  for  him  to  remain  in  the  plague-stricken  village  when  he  might 
easily  have  escaped,  to  risk  his  life  for  others'  good,  seemed  to  her  the  very  height  of 
heroism,  and  she  admired  him  accordingly. 

Meanwhile  there  was  not  a  more  diligent  worker  in  Northhaven  than  Ivy 
Stewart.  She  seemed  to  be  everywhere,  and  everywhere  she  was  welcomed  as 
an  angel  from  heaven.  She  recoiled  from  no  danger,  shirked  no  duty,  and  day  by 
day  her  strength  seemed  to  increase  with  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Had  any 
one  told  her  beforehand  what  scenes  she  would  have"  to  witness,  and  what  duties 
she  would  have  to  do,  she  would  have  recoiled  with  perfect  horror.  Day  by  day 
she  walked  among  the  dying  and  the  dead,  unoonsoious  of  fear,  and  amazed  at  her 
own  strength  and  endurance.   As  a  soldier  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  forgets  all  fear 
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and  becomes  to  a  large  extent  unconscious  of  danger  &  to  Ivy,  when  in  the  thick 
of  the  fight  with  the  fell  destroyer  that  was  ravaging  the  homes  of  Northhara, 
thought  no  more  of  herself.     It  never  seemed  to  occur  to  her  that  she  might  be 
■mitten  down  at  any  moment.     She  went  where  the  contagion  was  most  fierce  and 
foul,  without  a  fear ;  with  her  soft  hand  she  soothed  the  fevered  brow  of  the  dying 
and  straitened    the  contorted  limbs  of  the  dead,  and  no  thought  of   danger 
entered  her  head.  To  many  a  weary  sufferer  she  seemed  scarcely  one  of  earth,  and 
those  who  had  not  known  her  in  the  days  of  her  childhood  were  hard  to  betters 
that  the  was  one  of  themselves  and  had  grown  up  in  their  midst. 

To  Jeremiah  Swift  Ivy's  life  was  a  constant  mystery  and  a  constant  rebuke. 
Day  by  day,  as  he  watched  her  go  in  and  out,  his  own  selfish  life  seemed  to  be- 
come more  and  more  contemptible,  and  he  inwardly  resolved  that  if  ever  he  got 
strong  again  he  would  live  a  better  life  than  he  had  hitherto  done. 

One  day,  while  thus  thinking  about  the  past  and  resolving  to  do  better  for  the 
future,  Ivy  came  up  to  his  bedside  and  said,  "  If  you  please,  Mr.  Swift,  I  want  to 
ask  a  favour  of  you/' 

"  Ask  what  you  like,"  he  said  in  a  fit  of  magnanimity,  "  and  if  it's  in  my  power 
it  shall  be  granted." 

"  Then  I  want  you  to  let  me  have  my  old  home,  as  a  sort  of  hospital  for  several 
old  women  who  at  present  are  almost  suffocating  in  cellars,  and  Captain  Jack 
and  his  men  want  to  clean  out  all  the  cellars  in  the  place." 

"  You  shall  have  it,  Ivy,  and  anything  else  you  want." 

"  I  thank  you  very  much  ;  and  now,  if  you  can  spare  me,  I  will  go  at  once  and 
get  the  house  ready  for  their  going  into  it  to  morrow  morning." 

<(  Any  time  you  like,  Ivy.  I've  no  right  to  keep  you  here  when  you  can  be  doing 
good  somewhere  else.  You'll  find  the  key  hanging  on  the  wall  in  the  passage; 
you'll  know  it  again." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  should  know  it  among  a  thousand,"  and  the  next  moment  she  was 
gone.  Ivy  had  not  been  near  the  cottage  since  she  and  Ned  fled  from  it  that  dark 
night  in  March,  and  she  felt  sometimes  as  if  she  could  not  bear  to  go  near  it  again. 
Yet  the  idea  of  taking  these  old  women  there  was  her  own,  and  though  the  effort 
cost  her  more  than  anyone  ever  knew,  she  resolutely  carried  it  out.  The  sight  of 
the  cottage  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes,  and  the  garden  gate  and  the  gravel 
path  and  the  weed-grown  garden  brought  back  a  thousand  memories  of  the  dear 
old  days  that  would  come  no  more  for  ever. 

Her  hand  trembled  when  she  unlocked  and  pushed  open  the  door,  and  when 
she  got  inside  she  sat  down  in  the  dear  old  rocking-chair  and  wept.  All  around 
her  lay  relics  of  the  old  life  of  mingled  joy  and  pain.  Could  it  be  possible  that  it 
had  passed  away  for  ever  ?  In  the  corner  was  her  father's  walking-stick,  and 
behind  the  door  his  h%t  (she  could  never  bear  to  put  it  out  of  sight) ;  and  hanging 
against  the  dresser  was  a  shawl  her  mother  used  to  wear,  and  on  the  mantlepieoe 
was  Fred's  money  .box  shaped  like  a  church  and  steeple,  and  at  her  feet  was  little 
Ned's  rocking-chair,  and  against  the  wall  the  dear  old  sofa,  in  the  deep  corner  of 
which  the  little  sufferer  lay  patiently  day  after  day ;  and  scattered  all  over  the 
place  were  his  toys,  which  they  had  left  in  their  hasty  flight.  Ah,  never  more 
would  those  tiny  fingers  play  with  his  much-loved  toys,  for  by  their  mother's  side  he 
was  sleeping  in  the  green  churchyard,  and  her  father  lay  asleep  in  the  great  green 
aea,  while  "  poor  Fred,"  like  Cain,  was  a  wanderer  upon  the  earth,  and  she  atone 
was  left. 

And   Ivy  cried  long  and  silently,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  her  chair.    He 
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sense  of  her  loss  oame  back  to  her  that  day  as  it  had  not  come  back  for  many  a 
day  before.  The  sight  of  the  old  home  opened  the  wonnds  afresh  that  were 
beginning  to  heal,  and  she  felt  her  bereavement  as  keenly  as  in  the  first  hoar  of  her 
loss 

Sitting  there  alone  in  the  silent  room,  that  once  was  full  of  life  and  joy,  she  felt 
herself  an  orphan  indeed,  and  yet  this  very  sense  of  loneliness  and  less  drove  her 
nearer  to  the  great  Shepherd  for  sympathy  and  protection ;  and  after  she  had 
prayed,  she  grew  calm  and  strong  once  more. 

Her  first  work  was  to  stow  away  in  a  large  wooden  box  all  that  she  wanted  to  keep 
as  touvenirsot  the  past.  She  cried  a  great  deal  while  gathering  np  these  relics  of 
other  days,  bat  her  tears  did  her  good,  and  eased  as  nothing  else  would  the 
aching  of  her  heart. 

Then  she  opened  all  the  windows,  and  lighted  a  fire,  though  the  day  was  hot 
and  sultry.  Bat  she  thought  it  woald  help  to  air  the  rooms.  She  could  not  get 
the  beds  outside  into  the  sunshine  by  herself,  and  so  she  got  a  woman  to  help 
her.  In  the  evening  Captain  Jack  and  two  or  three  of  his  men  came  in  "  to  lend/1 
as  they  said,  "  a  helping  hand.1'  Ivy  smiled  to  see  how  deftly  and  orderly  they  set 
about  their  work.  Two  of  them  set  to  work  at  once  to  soour  the  floors,  a  third 
began  to  clean  the  windows,  while  Captain  Jack  took  the  furniture  in  hand  and 
polifhed  it  well. 

Before  dark  the  cottage  was  quite  ready  for  the  reception  of  its  inmates,  and  an 
hour  after  dawn  on  the  following  day  half-a-dozen  aged  women  were  in  possession 
of  Ivy's  old  home.  It  cost  her  a  pang  to  see  strangers  in  the  house.  But  there 
was  none  of  the  "  dog  in  the  manger  "  spirit  in  Ivy's  heart,  and  the  simple  thanks 
of  these  poor  women  were  to  her  abundant  compensation. 

I  may  as  well  say  here  as  elsewhere  that  the  plague  never  reached  the  oottage, 
and  for  three  months  the  old  women  lived  together  without  any  serious  quarrel. 
Of  course,  no  place  was  so  dear  to  them  as  the  musty  cellars  they  had  left,  and 
when  all  danger  was  past,  they  were  glad  enough  to  part  company  and  go  back 
again  to  their  poor  little  homes,  which,  nevertheless,  were  endeared  to  them  by 
many  pleasant  associations. 

They  were  the  last  occupants  of  the  cottage,  for  during  the  night  after  their 
removal— from  some  cause  or  other  never  explained — the  honse  took  fire,  and 
before  help  could  be  rendered  was  burnt  to  the  ground.  Nothing  was  saved  but 
Ivy's  box  of  relics,  which  had  been  conveyed  to  a  little  house  in  the  garden  in 
which  her  father  had  kept  his  garden  tools,  fishing-tackle,  and  the  like. 

Ivy  cried  a  good  deal  when  she  saw  the  bare,  blackened,  and  crumbling  walls 
The  last  link  that  bound  her  to  the  old  life  was  broken  now,  and  to  see  the  dear 
old  home  in  rains  was  very  painful  to  her,  and  yet  scarcely  more  so  than  it  woul 
have  been  to  have  seen  it  occupied  by  strangers. 

All  that  she  valued  most — her  father's  hat  and  stick,  her  mother's  shawl,  Fred's 
money-box,  and  little  Ned's  toys,  with  many  other  little  things  of  no  intrinsic 
value,  but  dear  because  of  their  association  with  what  once  was  and  never  could 
be  again — all  these  were  safe,  and  she  could  take  them  with  her  wherever  she 

went. 

So,  on  the  whole,  she  thought  perhaps  that  all  had  happened  for  the  best ;  and 
day  by  day  she  did  her  duty,  and  did  it  well,  and  tried  to  be  content. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

IN   WHICH  THE   WORKHOUSE  RXCEIYZ8  AN   IXMATE  WHO   18   KOT  A  FAUPXR. 

"  When  wounded  sore  on  fever's  rock. 
Or  cast  away  as  slain. 
She  called  their  flattering  spirits  back, 
And  gave  them  strength  again. 

"  Tbey  knew  that  they  were  cared  for  then, 
7b« 


Their  eyes  forgot  their  tears. 
In  dreamy  sleep  they  lost  their  pain 
And  thought  of  other  years."  F.  Bcnroes. 

FOB  two  month*  "  the  plague  "  held  sway  and  then  disappeared.  During  the  first 
month  a  hundred  and  fifty  people  died,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  children.  Barely 
one-half  of  those  afflicted  recovered.  Daring  the  second  month  one  hundred  and 
fifty  people  were  seized,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty  got  well  again ;  so  that 
while  the  mortality  was  fifty  per  cent,  during  the  first  month,  of  those  who  were 
attacked  daring  the  second  month  it  fell  to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  this  the  doctors 
attributed  very  largely  to  the  measures  taken  by  Captain  Jack  and  his  co- 
workers. 

During  all  this  time  both  Ivy  and  Jack  Winchester  seemed  to  bear  charmed 
lives.  Every  day  while  the  scourge  lasted  people  expected  that  they  would  be 
the  next  to  fall.  Yet  they  escaped  unhurt,  and  many  were  the  expressions  of 
gratitude,  when  the  dread  epidemic  was  over,  that  these  young  people,  who  had 
worked  so  nobly  and  risked  their  lives  for  the  good  of  others,  were  among  the 
spared  of  God. 

Jack  had  stumbled  at  the  idea  of  an  over-ruling  Providenoe  before  then,  but 
never  after.  The  manner  in  which  his  life  had  been  spared^broke  down  the  barrier 
of  doubt  and  unbelief,  removed  the  last  obstacle  that  stood  in  the  path  that  led  to 
the  fold  of  the  Saviour,  and  when  at  length  the  villagers  by  unanimous  consent  set 
apart  a  day  for  special  thansgiving,  Jack  gave  himself  unreservedly  to  the  Master*! 
service,  and  from  that  day  lived  a  life  that  was  a  model  of  Christian  earnestness 
and  simplicity. 

When  the  next  Local  Board  election  took  place,  Jack  was  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll,  and  but  for  his  own  protest  they  would  have  made  him  chairman  as 
well.  As  Jack  had  both  time  and  money  at  his  disposal,  he  paid  a  great  deal 
of  attention  to  local  interests,  and  very  soon  introduced  a  scheme  relative  to  the 
sanitary  arrangement  of  the  town.  In  this  matter  he  decided  that  it  would  be 
best  to  strike  while  the  iron  was  hot,  and  while  the  dread  realities  of  the  recent 
plague  was  fresh  in  their  memories.  Jack  expected  some  little  opposition,  for  a 
great  deal  of  money  would  be  required  to  carry  out  his  scheme,  and  he  knews  that 
the  people  of  Northhaven,  as  in  most  other  places,  were  very  sensitive  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "  rates." 

Much  to  his  surprise,  however,  not  a  single  voice  was  raised  against  his  scheme. 
Of  course  it  was  subjected  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism  by  the  members  of  the 
Board,  and  a  good  many  amendments  were  suggested  in  the  matter  of  detail, 
some  of  which  Jack  gladly  accepted  and  embodied  in  his  proposal.  But  as  far  as 
the  groat  principle  was  concerned,  the  Board  was  unanimous. 

Of  course  some  considerable  time  elapsed  before  the  scheme  could  be  said  to 
be  fairly  afloat.  In  the  first  place,  certain  borrowing  powers  had  to  be  secured. 
Then  a  committee  had  to  be  appointed  to  see  that  the  work  was  properly  carried 
out.  Then  an  engineer  had  to  be  engaged,  and  finally  tenders  to  be  received  and  con- 
tracts to  bo  signed,  all  of  which  consumed  time. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  to  whioh  he  had  been  unani- 
mously elected,  Jack  found  himself  full-handed,  with  little  time  to  devote  to  his 
favourite  books.  Still  as  he  was  working  for  the  good  of  his  fellows,  he  did  not  mind. 
He  never  felt  that  he  was  making  any  sacrifice  for  the  public  good.  He  worked 
for  the  sheer  love  of  it,  and  when  that  is  the  case,  no  labour  is  a  sacrifice. 

"  Bat  what  of  Ivy  ?"  the  reader  will  ask.  Well,  Ivy  found  her  work  also,  and 
right  royally  she  did  it.  Mr.  Swift  wanted  to  adopt  her,  and  give  her  a  home  and 
maintenance  as  long  as  she  lived — so  completely  had  she  won  the  old  man's  heart 
—but  Ivy  wonld  not  hear  of  it.  She  had  not  nursed  him,  she  said,  for  pay  or 
reward,  and  she  would  feel  happier  earning  her  own  living. 

"  I  wish  you  wonld  think  better  of  it/1  said  the  old  man,  in  tones  that  were  evi* 
dently  sincere.  "  I  should  like  to  make  you  some  amends  for  all  that  you  have 
done  for  me." 

Ivy  looked  at  him  rather  curiously  for  a  moment.  It  seemed  so  strange  to  hear 
Jeremiah  Swift  talk  of  gratitude.  But  recent  events  had  worked  a  great  change 
in  him  ;  he  had  been  permitted  to  look  at  life  from  a  new  standpoint.  He  had 
stood  upon  its  threshold,  or  rather,  shall  we  say,  the  threshold  of  eternity,  and  life 
seemed  different  to  him  then  to  what  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  saw  how  it 
might  be  marred  by  selfishness,  as  his  had  been,  and  how,  like  Ivy's  life,  it  might  be 
made  beautiful  by  kindness  and  love.  He  could  never  be  again  what  he  had  been 
before.  His  life — or  the  little  there  was  left  of  it — would  probably  never  be  very 
beautiful.  Habits  that  are  the  growth  of  sixty  years  are  not  easily  altered.  Still, 
he  must  be  credited  with  a  sincere  desire  to  do  better  than  he  had  done,  and.  Ivy 
rejoiced  in  the  change  that  had  come  over  his  spirit. 

Ivy  smiled  very  kindly  on  the  old  man  when  she  replied. "  You  owe  me  nothing," 
she  said ;  "  I  have  only  done  my  duty." 

"  Owe  you  nothing  ?  "  he  said.    "  Why,  I  believe  you  saved  my  life." 

"  I  am  very  thankful,"  she  replied  after  a  pause,  "  that  God  has  spared  you, 
and  all  the  praise  is  due  to  Him." 

"I  cannot  make  you  up,"  he  said  at  length.  "  But  still,  if  you  won't  admit  that 
I  owe  you  anything,  I  owe  myself  something  for  the  way  I  treated  you." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Swift,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  own  private  debts,"  she  said, 
with  a  good-natured  laugh. 

"  Well,  you  are  the  queerest  girl,"  he  said.  "  But  won't  you  let  me  help  you  in 
any  way  ?  " 

"  I  never  said  so,"  she  answered.  "  You  only  offered  to  help  me  in  one  particular 
way,  and  that  way  doesn't  suit  me." 
And  why  doesn't  it  suit  you  ?  " 

Well,  because,  in  the  first  place,  if  you  want  to  bestow  your  charity,  there  are 
plenty  of  people  that  are  a  great  deal  worse  off  than  I  am,  because  they  cannot 
help  themselves." 

"  Now,  isn't  that  very  much  like  a  bit  of  pride  P  "  Jeremiah  interposed  with  a 
smile. 

*  I  don't  think  so,"  she  said.  "  And,  in  the  next  place,  I  have  been  so  used  all 
my  life  to  have  somebody  to  care  for  and  think  for,  that  I  should  be  quite  out  of 
my  element  and  quite  unhappy  if  I  had  nothing  to  think  about  but  myself." 

M  But  yon  could  have  me  to  care  for,"  said  Jeremiah,  quite  gallantly. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Ivy,  "  but  you  are  able  to  care  for  yourself  again  now." 

M  Thanks  to  your  nursing,  Ivy,  that's  true,"  he  said.  "  But  now  let  me  know  in 
what  way  I  can  help  you." 
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u  By  trying  to  get  for  me  the  situation  of  nurse  at  the  workhouse,"  she  answered 
promptly. 

"  Surely,  Ivy,  yon  would  not  like  that  ?"  be  said  deprecatingly. 

"  I  would  like  it  very  much,"  she  said ;  "  in  fact,  there  is  nothing  I  would  lib 
so  much. 

"  Bat  yon  are  so  young,"  he  said. 

"  I  shall  get  better  of  that  as  I  grow  older,"  she  replied,  laughing. 

"  But,  really,  Ivy "  he  began. 

il  Now,  don't,"  she  interposed.  "  I  know  Tm  yonng,  though  Fm  nearly  sixteen  by 
the  bye,  and  everybody  tells  me  I  should  pass  for  twenty  anywhere.  And  then,  jot 
know,  I  have  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  nursing,  especially  of  late," 

"  Still,  Itt,"  he  said,  "  I  think  yon  are  too  sensitive — that  yon  hare  too  modi 
feeling  for  a  post  like  that." 

"  There  you  mistake,"  she  answered  ;  "  my  rery  sensitiveness  would  mike  me 
patient  and  tender." 

"But  the  sight  of  so  much  Buffering  would  give  you  pain.  Now,  Mrs.  Squibbles 
was  as  hard  as  boards  in  that  matter." 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  the  sight  of  suffering  would  give  me  pain,  but  then  the 
greater  would  be  my  joy  in  giving  ease.  And,  after  all,  what  was  the  use  of  ICn. 
Squibbles'  hardness,  when  she  ran  away  from  her  post  at  the  first  approach  of 
danger?" 

*  Ah,  poor  woman,"  said  Jeremiah  sympathetically, "  like  Mrs.  Spilwick,  she  wii 
terribly  afraid  of  the  cholera.    Poor  Mrs.  Spilwick.     Strange  about  her,  isn't  it?" 

"  What's  strange  about  her  ?"  Ivy  asked. 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you  ?  Oh,  no,  you  were  not  here  when  I  got  the  letter  this  morn, 
ing.     But  she's  dead,  poor  woman." 

"  Dead !  "  echoed  Ivy. 

"  Yes,  she  went  to  some  friends  of  her's  at  Westpoint  when  she  left  here,  and  a 
week  or  so  ago  she  caught  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  died." 

"  How  strange,"  said  Ivy. 

"  Yes,  it's  very  singular." 

"  She'd  better  have  stayed,"  said  Ivy. 

"Perhaps  so,"  said  Jeremiah,  "these  matters  are  very  perplexing ;  but  the  girl 
that  went  away  with  her  is  all  right." 

"  Is  she  ?  "  said  Ivy,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

"  What  are  you  thinking  of?  "  said  Jeremiah  at  length. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  said  Ivy  simply,  "  that  it's  far  better  to  die  a  hero  than  to 
live  a  coward." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  said  Jeremiah. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,"  Ivy.  replied.  "  But  now  will  yon  do  me  the  favour  I  haw 
asked  ?  " 

"  If  you  are  really  in  earnest,"  he  said,  '* 1  will  do  my  best." 

"  I  thank  you  so  much,"  said  Ivy.  "  And  now  I  shall  be  all  anxiety  until  I  know 
whether  I  am  accepted  or  whether  I  am  rejected." 

In  a  few  days,  however,  the  matter  was  settled  to  Ivy's  satisfaction,  and  she  was 
duly  installed  into  the  position  lately  occupied  by  Mrs.  Squibbles. 

Dr.  Dennis  gave  her  a  splendid  recommendation,  and  so  did  Mrs.  Swift,  sad  so 
in  fact  did  all  who  knew  her ;  and  the  members  of  the  Board  who  did  not  know  her 
were  greatly  pleased  with  her  when  Bhe  came  before  them. 

By  some  oversight  her  ago  was  never  mentioned  ;  had  it  been,  in  all  probability 
the  vote  would  have  been  much  less  unanimous  than  it  was.    Bat  as  time  went  on 
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the  [guardians  became  convinced  that  they  would  never  have  occasion  to  regret 
their  choice ;  and  they  never  had. 

For  the  first  few  months  her  duties  were  very  light,  and  she  had  plenty  of  time 
for  reading  and  study.  She  had  had  very  little  time  hitherto  for  the  companion - 
ship  of  books,  bnt  now  when  opportunity  was  given  she  made  the  best  of  it. 
Captain  Jack  placed  all  his  books  at  her  disposal,  though  not  all  at  once.  He  only 
let  her  have  one  at  a  time,  and  he  always  took  it  himself.  So  that  whenever  Jaokv 
wanted  to  see  Ivy — and  if  the  truth  must  be  told  that  was  pretty  often — he  had  a 
ready  excuse.  With  a  book  in  his  pocket,  he  would  steal  away  over  the  hills  in 
the  direction  of  the  workhouse,  feeling  certain  that  for  the  bock's  sake  he  would 
receive  from  Ivy  a  kindly  welcome. 

Sometimes,  when  the  evenings  were  fine,  he  would  meet  her  out  on  the  cliffs,  for 
she  loved  to  wander  within  sight  of  the  sea,  and  gloried  in  its  everlasting  song. 
Many  times  he  had  watched  her  unobserved  as  she  stood  on  the  cliffs  gazing  west- 
ward, when  the  glories  of  the  dying  day  blazed  up  from  the  sea  and  painted  great 
bars  of  wondrous  light  on  the  brow  of  the  evening  sky.  Like  some  tall  angel,  she 
stood  out  in  clear  relief  on  the  windy  height,  the  glory  of  the  sunset  falling 
around  her,  her  face  illumined  with  its  light.  At  such  times  Jack  would  wait  until 
she  moved  away,  then  go  to  meet  her. 

These  were  pleasant  times — at  least,  they  were  to  Jack.  Nor  could  Ivy  ever  be 
indifferent  to  the  presence  of  her  truest  friend.  He  seemed  to  her  like  an  elder 
brother,  and  she  ever  accorded  to  him  a  ready  welcome. 

Ivy  rather  astonished  her  friends  by  the  way  in  which  she  invested  her  first 
spare  money.    If  she  had  purchased  a  case  of  surgical  instruments,  nobody   would 
have  been  astonished,  but  they  were  astonished  when  they  discovered  that  she 
had  bonght  a  violin. 

She  had  always  been  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  had  often  longed  to  possess 
some  kind  of  musical  instrument — a  longing  that  grew  in  intensity  as  the 
years  of  her  life  sped  on ;  but  of  all  instruments  she  thought  she  would  like  a 
violin  the  best,  and  now,  after  years  of  waiting,  the  desire  was  realised. 

She  commenced  to  practice  down  by  the  sea,  where  no  one  could  hear  her.    But 
she  could  soon  play  so  nicely  that  her  patients  were  delighted  for  her  to  come  in 
and  play  for  them.    In  fact,  the  progress  she  made  was  wonderful.      The  power  to 
manipulate  that  most  difficult  of  all  instruments  seemed  almost  an  instinct,  and 
people  were  amazed  when  they  heard  her  play. 

"  I  am  glad  I  can  play,  not  for  my  own  sake  only,"  she  once  said,  "but  for  their 
sakes,"  alluding  to  her  patients.    '*  Some  of  them  have  not  had  much  music  in 
their  lives,  and  to  see  their  smiles  when  I  play  and  sing  to  thetn  does  me  such  a  lot 
of  good." 

It  seemed  Ivy's  one  mission  in  life  was  to  bless,  and  blessing  others  she  was 
blessed  herself. 

So  time  rolled  on,  and  Christmas  came  once  more.  People  said  the  weather 
was  very  seasonable,  by  that  they  meant  it  was  very  cold.  The  snow  lay  thick 
upon  the  ground,  and  hardened  by  many  a  night  of  frost.  The  sky  was  leaden  and 
cheerless,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  nature  uninviting. 

Ivy  had  been  invited  by  the  master  of  the  workhouse  to  share  with  himself  and 
family  their  Christmas  dinner,  an  invitation  she  readily  accepted. 

And  yet — shall  we  say  that  such  are  the  ways  of  Providence,  or  such  the  con- 
tingences  of  this  strange  life? — Ivy  was  destined  never  to  partake  of  that  repast. 
The  reason  of  this  shall  be  told  in  another  chapter, 

(To  be  continued). 
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Bfllikoham  Circuit.— The  September  quarterly  meeting:  of  this  circuit  was  held 
at  Bellingham,  on  Saturday,  September  24,  the  Rev.  C.  Hunt  in  the  chair.  The 
attendance  was  a  little  smaller  than  usual,  but  the  meeting  was  of  a  very  unanimous 
and  profitable  character.  There  was  a  pleasing  improvement  in  the  finance  depart- 
ment, the  income  being  the  largest  ever  realised  since  the  formation  of  the  circuit 
After  all  claims  were  met  a  substantial  balance  was  left  in  the  hands  of  the  steward. 
An  increase  of  members  was  likewise  reported.  A  very  profitable  discussion  took 
place  upon  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  circuit,  and  the  means  of  its  extension. 
The  Rev.  C.  Hunt  was  elected  to  represent  the  circuit  at  the  district  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Sunderland. 

Bristol.—  On  Monday  evening,  October  3,  a  tea-meeting,  followed  by  a  public 
gathering,  was  held  in  the  schoolroom,  Milk-street,  for  the  purpose  of  bidding 
farewell  to  Mr.  W.  N.  Venman,  who  for  many  years  has  been  an  active  and  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Methodist  Free  Church,  and  who  is  leaving  England  for  Mel- 
bourne.   The  Rev.  W.  M.  Hunter,  ex-president  of  the  United  Free  Methodist 
Assembly,  occupied  the  chair,  and  in  touching  and  affectionate  language  adverted 
to  the  friendship  which  had  existed  between  himself  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Venman 
and  their  family.    Sympathetic  addresses  were  delivered  by  Messrs.  W.  Francis, 
E.  W.  Ptters,  John  Willway,  William  Cowlin,  A.  Hellyar,  R.  W.  Hockin,  G. 
Bailey,  Harry  Bullen,  Morris  Rees,  and  Frederick  Rees.     Mr.  Henry  Daniel,™1 
powerful  and  effective  speech,  dilated  at  length  upon  Mr.  Venman' s  long  connec- 
tion with  the  church  worshipping  at  Milk-street,  and  concluded  by  presenting  to  3fr. 
Venman  an  elegant  combined  eggt  butter,  and  toast  stand  and  spoon  warmer,  winch 
had  been  subscribed  for  by  the  members  of  the  Bible-class  of  which  he  has  been 
the  leader.     On  one  of  the  pieces  of  plate  was  inscribed  : — "  Presented  to  Mr.  W. 
N.  Venman  by  the  members  of  the  Milk-street  Bible-class  and  his  friends  on  his 
departure  for  Australia,   October  3,    1881."      Accompanying  the  gift  was  the 
following  address  : — "  We,  the  members  of  the  Milk-street  Bible-class,  do  hereby 
tender  our  deepest  sympathy  to  our  friend  and  president,  Mr.  W.  N.  Venman,  on 
his  departure  from  England,  and  also  thank  him  for  his  valuable  services  and 
untiring  efforts  in  connection  with  the  above  class.    We  likewise  very  earnestly 
unite  in  wishing  him  God  speed  across  the  ocean,  and  in  the  new  sphere  of  fife 
which  he  anticipates  entering  in  the  new  country  to  which  he  is  going ;  and  ve 
pray  that  God's  blessing  may  ever  rest  upon  himself,  his  wife  and  family."    Mr. 
Venman  feelingly  acknowledged  the  presentation,  and  stated  that  a  handsome  tea- 
pot was  on  Thursday  presented  to  Mrs.  Venman  by  the  members  of  her  society 
class.    The  meeting  was  of  a  most  interesting  character.    The  speeches  were  inter- 
spersed with  singing. 

Feome. — On  Sunday  last  services  in  connection  with  the  anniversary  of  the 
Sunday  School  were  held  in  this  chapel.  Sermons  were  preached  in  the  morning 
and  evening  by  the  Rev.  W.  Skinner,  the  newly  appointed  circuit  minister,  and  in 
he  afternoon  an  address  to  children  and  parents  was  given  by  Mr.  W.  B.  Harvey. 
The  singing  by  the  choir  and  school  was  excellent,  the  selections  including  twt> 
anthems  and  Handera  Hallelujah  Chorus.  The  congregations  were  good,  and  the 
collections  considerably  in  advance  of  previous  years.  On  Monday  evening  a  pub- 
lic tea-meeting  was  held  in  the  schoolroom,  when  the  attendance  was  so  large  mat 
it  was  necessary  to  have  a  relay  for  a  second  party.  The  tea  waa  followed  by  » 
public  meeting  in  the  chapel,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Harvey.  After  singing  and 
prayer  the  chairman  briefly  explained  the  twofold  object  of  the  meeting— to  cele- 
brate the  anniversary  of  the  Sunday-school,  and  to  give  a  welcome  to  the  new 
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* 
r.    He  also  read  letters  expressing  regret  at  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Mr. 

d  (Radstock)  and  the  Bey.  J.  E.  Kelly.    The  Rev.  W.  Burton,  in  the  course 

rial  address,  expressed  his  respect  for  the  late  pastor  (Rev.  J.  Martin),  and 

irty  welcome  to  the  new  pastor.     He  asked  the  people  to  remember  that  he 

inner)  came  to  them  as  a  servant  of  God  as  well  as  a  minister  of  the  Church. 

ne  as  a  teacher  of  God's  word,  and  if  he  was  to  be  an  efficient  teacher  they 

ot  put  too  heavy  claims  upon  his  time,  as  he  would  require  much  time  for 

for  meditation,  and  prayer.     He  trusted  the  people  would  give  their  new 

r  a  place  in  their  hearts,  that  they  would  pray  for  him,  and  come  to  the 

i  intending  to  listen  and  profit  by  his  sermons.     There  was  an  art  of  hearing 

of  preaching,  and  they  would  do  well  to  cultivate  it.  He  hoped  they  would 

ith  him  for  the  conversion  of  sinners.     The  Rev.  F.  W.  Clarke  added  his 

'  cordial  welcome  to  the  new  pastor  and  of  esteem  for  the  late  pastor.  Refer- 

the  work  of  the  Sunday-School  he  trusted  the  teachers  would  not  lose  sight 

mportance  of  personal  dealing  with  their  scholars.    He  congratulated  Mr. 

*  on  coming  to  a  town  whore  a  happy  union  existed  between  the   different 

nations  of  Nonconformists.     The  Revs.  J.  Walker,  F.  Holmes  Smith  (the 

ippointed  superintendent  of  the  Frome  Wesleyan  Circuit),  and  J.  J.  Dalton, 

Dale,  and  Mr.  R.  Moore  followed  with  brief  addresses  expressive  of  hearty 

hy  with  the  Church  and  its  new  pastor.    The  Rev.  W.  Skinner  then  thanked 

thren  for  their  sympathy  and  kind  wishes.    He  also  avowed  his  deep 

in  the  work  of  the  Sunday-school  teachers  and  alluded  to  benefits  which  he 

had  received  when  a  child  from  the  Sunday-school.  His  object  in  coming 
le  was  to  preach  Christ  crucified.  He  believed  in  the  old  Gospel  and  in  the 
r  of  putting  it.  He  had  come,  too,  with  the  conviction  that  God  would  bles 
i  pastor  and  people,  and  he  asked  from  the  Church  and  congregation  their 
hy,  confidence,  and  co-operation.  After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
akers  had  been  moved  by  Mr.  John  White,  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Duwling 
ried,  the  meeting  closed  with  singing  and  prayer  by  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Smith 
rset  and  Wilt*  Journal,  September  10. 

rcESTON  and  Stratton  Circuit. — The  quarterly  meeting  was  held  at  Hoi  well 
Stokeclimsland,  on  the  26th  of  September.     Rev.  John  Stafford  presided. 

the  meeting  Mr.  J.  H.  Treleven  gave  a  lucid  sketch  of  the  late  annual 
Ly  held  in  London.  Mr.  W.  Rendell,  of  Poundfield,  Stokeclimsland,  was 
chairman,  and  the  following  were  re-elected  circuit  officers  for  the  year: — 

H.  Nicolls  (Launceston),  circuit  steward;  Mr.  J.  Broad  (Pound*  took), 
ry  ;  Mr.  T.  Congdon  (Launceston),  missionary  treasurer ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Treleven 
>n),  treasurer  of  Connexions!  funds.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  heartily  given  to 
d  Mrs.  Rundle  for  their  kindness  in  providing  dinner  and  tea.  Throughout 
'  peace  and  pleasantness  prevailed. 

>s  and  Bradford  District. — The  Leeds  and  Bradford  district  meeting 
Id  on  Wednesday,  October  12,  at  Cavendish  Chapel,  Keighley.  It  was  the 
a  of  a  hearty  exhibition  of  Yorkshire  hospitality,  the  friends  in  connection 
e  beautiful  chapel  vieing  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  make  the  meeting 
r  one.  The  Rev.  Jabez  King,  the  minister  of  the  place,  was  elected  chair* 
the  Revs.  £.  Vickridge,  of  Bradford,  and  H.  Holgate,  of  Leeds,  were 
ries.  The  reports  as  to  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  circuits  were  hopeful, 
» being  spoken  of  as  having  taken  place  or  being  in  progress  in  some  of 
uits.  The  missionary  income  was  reported  to  be  in  advance  of  last  year  by 
117,  the  amount  contributed  being  £1,5<35  17s.  5Jd.  In  1871  the  amount 
fiom  the  same  area  was  £992  Us.  4d.,  so  that  in  ten  years  the  annual 
3  to  the  Missionary  Fund  had  amounted  to  more  than  £563.     And  yot  this 
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was  felt  to  be  capable  of  improvement,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  were  passed  to 
render  more  efficient  the  missionary  organisation  of  the  district,  and  especially  to 
encourage  juvenile  effort.  The  Rev.  W.  R.  Sunman  and  Mr.  J.  8.  Emery,  both  of 
Leeds  West,  were  appointed  secretaries,  with  a  view  to  the  carrying  oat  of  the 
resolutions.  It  was  also  unanimously  resolved  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Gotera- 
ment  to  the  necessity  for  a  speedy  alteration  of  the  marriage  laws  in  the  direction 
of  religious  equality,  the  enforced  presence  of  the  registrar  at  Nonconformist 
marriages,  while  he  is  not  required  at  such  ceremonies  in  the  churches  of  the 
Establishment,  being  regarded  as  a  grievance  and  an  injustice.  A  well-attended 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  evening,  presided  over  by  W.  Watlrins,  Esq.,  of 
Bradford,  and  addressed  by  Revs.  John  Myers,  H.  Holgate,  R.  Gray,  and  others. 

Liverpool  and  North  Wales  District. — The  representatives  of  this  district  me 
for  their  autumnal  session  at  Hill  Top  Chapel,  Buralem,  on  Tuesday  and  Wednes- 
day, October  11  and  12.  The  Rev.  T.  B.  Saul  was  elected  to  the  chair,  Bar. 
Thomas  Naylor  was  re-elected  secretary,  and  Rev.  Joseph  Bentley  was  appointed 
assistant-secretary.  There  was  a  moderate  attendance  of  representatives.  Con- 
siderable time  was  occupied  by  the  consideration  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
Churches  in  the  district.  It  was  found  that,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  in  * 
healthy  and  progressive  state.  A.t  the  close  of  the  discussion  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  passed :  "That  this  meeting  would  earnestly  urge  upon  the  Churches  tnd 
Circuits  in  this  district  to  seek,  by  a  diligent  use  of  the  means  of  grace,  to  make 
their  ordinary  services  so  efficient  as  to  develop  conditions  of  Church  life  which 
might  lead  to  such  quickening  of  spiritual  life  as  to  make  the  conversion  of  smnot 
to  God  a  normal  instead  of  an  extraordinary  or  spasmodic  event  among  us."  Mr. 
T.  Snape  presented  a  very  lucid  and  interesting  outline  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
(Ecumenical  Conference.  This  was  followed  by  a  lively  conversation  on  the 
points  raised  by  the  speaker,  the  Revs.  T.  Sherwood,  J.  Batten,  O.  Beokerlegge 
Mr.  R.  Lloyd,  and  other  representatives  taking  part.  Mr.  Lloyd  then  presented  a 
statement  in  regard  to  the  connexional  funds,  from  which  it  appeared  that  some 
circuits  did  not  contribute  at  all,  and  that  the  contributions  of  others  had  declined 
during  the  past  year.  Resolutions  were  passed  calling  attention  to  these  fsots, 
and  urging  the  need  of  increased  support.  The  following  resolutions  were  earned 
on  Sunday  Closing  and  the  Marriage  Laws :  "  That  this  district  meeting  rejoiow 
at  the  passing  of  the  Sunday  Closing  Act  for  Wales,  and  earnestly  hopes,  as  similar 
Acts  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  been  justified  by  their  beneficent  results,  the 
most  sanguine  anticipations  that  an  Act  for  the  entire  closing  of  public-houses  on 
the  Sunday  may  be  passed  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament ;"  and,  "  That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  meeting  the  inequality  and  inconvenience  occasioned  by  the 
existing  marriage  laws,  which  require  the  presence  of  the  registrar  at  every  Non- 
conformist wedding,  call  for  immediate  remedy.  This  meeting  deems  it  desirable 
that  the  marriage  registration  should  be  undertaken  by  the  official  registrar,  apart 
from  the  religious  ceremony,  and  as  an  indispensable  preliminary  thereto ;  and 
therefore  urges  upon  Mr.  Briggs,  M.P.,  the  importance  of  re-introducing  his  Bill 
with  that  object  to  the  next  session  of  Parliament."  This,  with  votes  of  thanki  to 
the  Burslcm  friends  for  their  hospitality,  and  the  chairman  for  his  able  presidency, 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close.  In  connection  with  the  district  meeting  a  pabtic 
meeting  was  held  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  Woodafl, 
M.P.  His  speech  was  broad  in  thought  and  liberal  in  sympathy.  Stirring  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Revs.  J.  Sherwood,  O.  Beckerlegge,  J.  Batten,  and  Mr. 
T.  Snape.  Variety  and  interest  were  added  to  the  proceedings  by  the  chapel  choir 
endering  in  first-rate  style  several  selections  of  sacred  music. 

Manchester.— lever-street  Circuit.— The  annual  Trust  sermons  in  ecmaecto 
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with  the  Church  at  York-street,  Cheethain,  which  was  erected  about  ten  years  ago, 
at  a  .cost  of  £7,000,  were  preached  on  Sunday,  October  2,  to  large  congregations, 
by  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Mather,  of  Rawtenstall.  The  collections  amounted  to  £18  6s. 
On  the  day  following  the  annual  tea-meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  Mr. 
Francis  Clegg.  The  chairman,  in  his  opening  remarks,  said  he  had  the  pleasure 
of  reporting  that  the  chapel  was  now  entirely  free  from  debt,  and  that  there  was  a 
small  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  To  meet  the  various  requirements  of 
such  an  institution  the  sum  of  £400  per  year  was  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work. 
Of  this  amount  he  was  glad  to  say  that  about  .£156  was  derived  from  pew  rents, 
£70  was  raised  from  the  offertories,  and  about  £70  in  subscription  from  the  various 
classes.  The  balance — viz.,  about  £100 — had  to  be  raised  by  means  of  a  special 
effort,  such  as  a  sale  of  work,  &c,  which  had  been  fully  met  in  the  past.  He,  how- 
ever deprecated  any  special  effort  being  made  in  the  future,  and  urged  the 
members  present  to  increase  their  subscriptions  to  the  offertory,  &c.  During  the 
coming  year  it  was  intended  to  renovate  the  outside  of  the  premises,  which  would 
entail  considerable  expense,  and  it  was  also  contemplated  to  replace  the  present 
organ  with  a  new  one,  at  a  cost  of  about  £700  or  £800 ;  he  thought  a  place  of 
worship  should  be  made  as  beautiful  as  possible,  and  in  conclusion,  urged  the  ques- 
tion of  the  finances  on  their  earnest  consideration,  The  Rev.  Joseph  Eirsop  (Eccles 
New-road)next  addressed  the  meeting,  and  congratulated  those  present  on  the  excel- 
lent singing  he  had  j  ust  heard,  and  said,with  reference  to  the  remark  of  the  chairman 
on  theology,  that  Luther  was  right  when  he  said  that  theology  was  the  highest  gift  to 
man ;  next  to  theology,  music  was  the  highest  gift  that  God  had  given  to  man.  He  was 
glad  to  hear  that  the  finances  were  in  such  a  good  condition.  To  be  out  of  debt  was  to 
be  out  of  danger,  and  he  trusted  they  would  keep  oat  of  it.  He  next  spoke  on  brotherly 
kindness,,  family  religion,  and  Sabbath  observance,  giving  his  opinion  that  the 
Churches  were  suffering  from  the  want  of  brotherly  kindness,  which  the  world  was 
not  slow  to  mark.  The  loose  observance  of  the  Sabbath  was  a  great  barrier  to 
Christian  work,  and  if  Christians  were  to  observe  the  Sabbath  in  a  strict  sense,  he 
predicted  greater  success  for  the  prosperity  of  the  various  Churches.  The  Rev.  J. 
M.  Mather  (Rawtenstall)  said  that  during  the  five  years  he  had  laboured  in  the 
Lever-street  circuit,  he  had  never  seen  such  a  large  gathering  as  the  present  one  in 
the  York -street  schoolroom,  in  connection  with  the  Trust  anniversary.  He  was 
glad  to  notice  the  good  feeling  existing  in  the  Church,  and  suggested  that  the 
choral  part  of  the  services  be  well  cultivated,  as  it  was  evident  from  the  signs  of 
the  times  that  the  people  were  seeking  the  best  class  of  music.  He  felt  highly 
honoured  at  receiving  the  invitation  to  preach  their  sermons,  and  hoped  he  might 
have  the  privilege  again.  The  Rev.  Silas  K.  Hocking,  in  a  short  address,  said 
during  the  short  time  he  had  been  amongst  them  he  was  glad  to  say  he  had  noticed 
the  goodwill  and  charity  existing  amongst  them  as  a  Church,  and  with  regard  to 
the  Sunday-school,  he  had  witnessed  the  self-denial  of  many  of  the  young  men  and 
women,  who  went  about  seeking  in  various  ways  to  help  on  the  work  of  Christ. 
Not  only  had  they  worked  hard  in  their  own  school,  but  they  had  also  done  good 
work  at  the  Red  Bank  Ragged-school.  He  spoke  also  on  individual  effort,  and  also 
the  gift  of  song,  urging  them  to  continue  in  the  good  work  for  which  they  had 
set  themselves  out,  and  that  they  would  continue  to  prosper.  The  Rev.  George 
Turner  spoke  a  few  words  on  the  continuity  of  Christian  effort  and  example,  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  good  would  result  from  the  meeting,  which  had  altogether 
been  so  successful. 

Fkvzance. — In  connection  with  the  anniversary  services  of  the  Parade-street 
Church,  the  Rev.  J.  Guttridge,  of  Manchester,  the  celebrated  preacher,  favoured 
Penzance  with  a  visit,  and  preached  morning  and  evening,  to  very  large  congrega- 
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tions.    The  Rev.  A.  Uren  preached  in  the  afternoon.    On  Monday  afternoon  the 
Rev.  J.  Guttridge  again  preached  in  the  chapel.    There  was  also  a  tea-meeting, 
which  was  attended  by  160.    TrayB  were  given  by  Mrs.  Thomas,  Mrs.  8.  Bodda, 
Mrs.  Pascoe,  and  Mrs.  S.  Nicholas,  and  contributions  towards  the  tea  were  gira 
by  Messrs.  Came,  Stewart,  and  Howe.     In  the  evening  the  Rev.  J.  Guttridge  gave 
an  eloquent  lecture  upon  "  The  Highest  Ambition ;  or  the  World  for  Christ"  Mr. 
G.  Bazeley  presided.    Mr.  8.  Nicholas  presented  the  trust  fund  report,  showing  i 
debt  due  to  the  trustees  of  £21.     The  treasurer  has  £21  5s.  on  hand,  forming  the 
nucleus  of  a  Chapel  Renovation  Fund.      On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  T.  Perry, 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  Foulger,  the  Rev.  J.  Guttridge  was  heartily  thanked  for 
his  visit.   The  proceeds  of  the  anniversary  services  amounted  to  £41.   On  Tuesday 
evening  the  Rev.  J.  Guttridge  preached  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel  to  a  very  luge 
congregation. — The  CornUhman. 

Pluxstead.— The  chapel  in  Crescent-road,  purchased  by  the  London  Chapel 
Extension  Fund  Committee,  from  8.  Morley,  M.P.,  was  opened  on  September  18, 
when  Rev.  C.  Worboys  preached.  On  Sunday  the  25th,  Rev.  J.  B.  Booth,  the 
minister,  preached  morning  and  evening,  Rev.  T.  Sissons,  Congregational  minister, 
in  the  afternoon.  On  the  28th  a  tea  and  public  meeting  were  held,  Captain  King  in  the 
chair.  Colonel  Travers,  R.A.,  Revs.  C.  Worboys,  I.  Miller,  J.  B.  Booth,  Messrs.  E. 
S.  Snell,  R.  Parker,  and  G.  S.  Knight  addressed  the  meeting.  The  attendance  at  all 
the  services  was  most  encouraging  ;  all  who  see  the  place  and  the  prospects  highly 
approve  the  judgment  of  the  committee  in  securing  it.  It  will  give  us  a  greatly 
improved  position  in  that  locality.  There  is  every  prospect  of  the  formation  of  a 
good  Church. 

Rochdale  District. — The  meeting  of  this  district  was  held  on  the  5th  October 
at  Baillie-street  Chapel,  Rochdale.  The  Rev.  J.  Swann  Withington  was  appointed 
chairman,  Rev.  Henry  T.  Chapman  re-elected  secretary,  and  Rev.  A.  J.  "Walkden 
appointed  minute  secretary.  A  most  interesting  conversation  took  place  on  the 
spiritual  state  of  the  district.  During  this  conversation  reference  was  again  and 
again  made  to  the  growing  importance  attached  in  many  circuits  to  the  ordinance 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  to  the  need  there  was  of  finding  a  place  in  the 
Church  for  children,  for  whom  Christ  finds  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  On  this  latter  subject  much  was  said  of  a  deeply-interesting 
nature  by  the  Revs.  G.  Thompson,  A.  Hands,  W.  O.  Lilley,  the  Chair- 
man, and  the  Secretary.  From  the  tone  of  most  of  the  representatives  who 
spoke,  it  is  clear  that  the  spiritual  tone  of  the  Churches  in  the  district  ii 
deepening.  The  Chairman  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
late  (Ecumenical  Conference.  Rev.  W.  Heddon  Bond  submitted  a  resolution  on  the 
Sunday  closing  of  public-houses.  The  Rev.  James  Flack  informed  the  meeting 
that  the  authorities  of  Oldham  had  resolved  to  put  a  stop  to  the  singing  and  playing 
of  sacred  music  in  public  houses  on  the  Sabbath.  Rev.  W.  O.  Lilley  moved  a 
vote  of  sympathy  with  the  American  people  in  the  loss  of  the  late  President  Gar* 
field,  also  with  Mrs.  Garfield  and  her  family,  and  with  the  late  President's  mother. 
The  proceeding  throughout  were  of  the  most  pleasant  character  ;  during  the  devo- 
tional part  of  the  session  a  gracious  influence  rested  upon  the  members  of  the 
meeting. 

Salisblby. — With  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  a  debt  of  £577  on  the  new  school- 
room and  class-rooms  erected  in  Milford-street,  at  a  cost  (including  site)  of  £1,800, 
a  bazaar  was  held  at  the  Maundrell-hall  on  October  4,  5,  6,  and  7,  the 
special  feature  of  it  being  the  representation  of  a  Swiss  Alpine  village  in  winter, 
comprising  seven  chalets  with  two  towers,  18  ft.  to  20  ft.  high.    The  snow  was  re- 
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presented  by  bleached  wadding  covering  and  overlapping  the  roofs,  and  pieces  of 
wadding  in  imitation  of  congregated  snow  flakes  were  placed  among  the  evergreens 
with  which  the  chalets  were  adorned,  the  same  means  being  also  used  with  regard 
to  a  number  of  fir  trees,  which  helped  to  complete  the  scene.  The  windows  of  the 
chalets  were  of  lattice  work,  and  in  the  centre  of  a  side  of  one  of  the  turrets  was  a 
dock  in  working  order.  The  basement  of  the  chalets  formed  the  stalls,  and  were 
well  laden  with  goods  of  various  descriptions.  On  one  of  them  was  a  perfect 
model  steam  engine,  and  on  another  a  nice  oil  painting  of  Salisbury  Cathedral ; 
among  other  things  was  a  very  old  Rebecca's  pitcher,  and  a  beautiful  collection  of 
skeleton  leaves  and  flowers  under  a  glass  dome.  A  great  deal  of  fancy  work  was 
for  sale,  and  amongst  the  things  which  do  not  come  under  the  category  of  fancy 
goods  were  plated  artioles,  cutlery,  lamps,  potatoes,  corn,  &c  Live  rabbits  and 
poultry  were  also  to  be  obtained,  and  at  one  end  of  the  hall  were  a  number  of  plants. 
The  stall  holders  were — No.  1,  Mrs.  Hillier,  Miss  Murton  and  Mrs.  Try  horn ;  2, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Jenkins,  Mrs.  S.  Davis,  and  Miss  Rose ;  3,  Mrs.  G.  D.  Forder,  Mrs. 
Tuck,  and  Mrs.  Herring ;  4,  Mrs.  Armitage,  Mrs.  J.  White,  and  Mrs.  Eminton;  5, 
Mrs.  Gregory,  Mrs.  Roberts,  and  Mrs.  Hinxman ;  6,  Mrs.  Naish,  Mrs.  Warren, 
and  Mrs.  Harding ;  7,  Mrs.  W.  Sutton,  Mrs.  Targett,  and  Mrs.  Mills.  There  was 
also  a  refreshment  stall  supplied  by  Mr.  W.  Naish,  who  was  assisted  by  a  number 
of  ladies.  Eleven  o'clock  on.  Tuesday  was  the  hour  fixed  for  the  opening  ceremony, 
and  about  that  time  a  large  number  of  persons  had  assembled  to  witness  it.  Mr. 
J.  P.  Edwards,  M.P.,  was  present  to  undertake  the  principal  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  on  the  platform  were  also  the  Rev.  J.  Roberts  (pastor  of  the  Milf ord- 
street  Chapel),  the  Rev.  C.  Roberts  (the  newly-appointed  superintendent  of  the 
Salisbury  Wesleyan  circuit),  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Robinson,  and  Mr.  Gregory.  The  Rev. 
J.  Roberts  read  a  portion  of  scripture,  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  C.  Roberts, 
and  Mr.  Gregory  then  called  upon  Mr.  Edwards  to  open  the  bazaars.  He  said  they 
were  sorry  that  Mrs.  Edwards  was  unable  to  accompany  him,  and  he  presented  him 
with  a  bouquet  to  take  to  her  as  a  souveuir  of  the  occasion.  Mr.  Edwards  began 
his  speech  with  a  reference  to  the  bouquet,  in  acknowledgment  of  which  he  gave 
£6,  and  said  he  dare  say  that  Mrs.  Edwards  would  send  them  a  £5  note.  He 
made  some  amusing  remarks  relative  to  bazaars,  which,  he  observed,  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  referred  to  the  variety  of  things  on  the  stalls, 
saying  they  had  almost  everything,  from  a  tooth-pick  to  a  white  elephant, 
and  from  a  lady's  wedding  ring  to  a  wedding  cake.  He  had  not  seen  a 
cradle  since  he  had  been  there,  but  if  anybody  wanted  one  and  it  was  not 
there  he  would  undertake  to  supply  the  bazaar  with  one.  He  spoke  very  highly 
of  the  accommodation  provided  for  the  scholars  at  Milford-street  school,  saying 
that  the  school  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  he  ever  went  into.  They  had 
not  only  a  school-room  amply  sufficient  and  well  ventilated,  but  numerous  class- 
rooms — which  might  be  a  little  better  ventilated  perhaps — and  all  the  conveniences 
for  educating  a  large  number  of  children.  He  was  exceedingly  glad  to  find  that 
the  children  had  so  much  attention  paid  to  them.  When  he  was  a  boy,  their  school 
used  to  be  under  the  chapel,  about  six  feet  high.  They  used  to  meet  every  day  in 
the  week  in  that  little  cramped- up  place,  but  people  who  only  came  together  on 
Sunday  had  the  whole  chapel.  He  thought  that  the  children  as  well  as  grown-up 
people  deserved  the  whole  chapel.  Education  was  not  only  a  gain  to  the  individual, 
but  was  becoming  a  necessity  to  the  nation.  We  had  arrived  at  this  position  in  the 
history  of  this  country — that  unless  the  whole  of  our  moral  and  intellectual 
resources  were  unfolded  we  might  be  beaten  in  the  race  of  nations.  If  they  were 
to  look  at  the  stir  in  the  world  at  the  present  time  they  would  find  that  great  and 
good  men  were  not  only  guiding  but  moulding  the  life  of  nations,  and  the  majority 
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of  the  great  men  of  the  world  sprang  from  the  homes  of  the  lowly.     On  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  thdre  had  recently  been  carried  to  his  tomb  a  man  who  wag  t 
credit  to  his  country,  a  glory  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,   and  a  monument  to  Chris- 
tian civilisation.     That  man  was  a  child  of  the  people.     He  sprang  from  labour, 
he  lived  a  laborious  life,  and  he  died  a  triumphant  death.     He  might  say  that  the 
late  President  Garfield  was  born  in  poverty,  cradled  amidst  difficulties  and  rocked 
amidst  storms.     He  was  told  that  there  were  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of  men  of 
the  type  of  President  Garfield  in  the  United  States  of  America  who  were  building 
up  one  of  the  mightiest  commonwealths  that  this  world  had  ever  witnessed.    If 
that  was  to  continue  we  must  unfold  all  our  resources,  and  give  every  child  born  in 
England  the  best  opportunity  for  the  development  of  his  ability.    Unless  we  did 
that  England  must  look  to  her  laurels.    If  we  were  to  maintain  our  position,  oar 
supremacy  amongst  the  nations  of  the  world,  if  our  ships  were  to  carry  our  manu- 
factures on  every  sea  and  kiss  every  shore,  it  was  desirable  that  our  children  should 
be  well  educated,  and  particularly  desirable  that  they  should  be  religiously  educated. 
Mr.  Edwards  announced  that  it  was  in  a  Wesleyan  School  that  he  was  taught  the 
rudiments  of  education,  saying  that  he  should  carry  the  memory  of  that  fact  to 
the  last  day  of  his  life,  and  after  making  a  few  other  observations,  in  which  he 
expressed  his  pleasure  at  being  present,  declared  the  bazaar  open.    The  Ber.  J. 
Roberts,  on  behalf  of  the  Bazaar  Committee,  expressed  their  deep  obligation  to  Mr. 
Edwards,  who  was  subsequently  called  upon  to  dispose  of  the  first  thing  for  sale 
— viz.,  a  basket  of  fruit  with  flowers  (given  by  Mr.  J.  Griffin),  Which  he  submitted 
to  public  competition,  but  bought  himself  for  ten  pounds.     Business  was  then 
continued.     Selections  of  music  were  played  during  the  day,  as  also  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  by  a  string  band  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Foley,  in  addition  to 
which  a  number  of  pianoforte  solos  were  given.  Last  evening  the  Yeomanry  Band, 
conducted  by  Mr.  Jones,  was  in  attendance.     The  proceeds  of  the  bazaar  reached 
the  handsome  sum  of  £649  13s.  4jd.,  which  meets  the  whole  liability  on  the  school 
buildings,  *nd  leaves  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer — a  result  which  the 
most  sanguine  had  never  anticipated. 

Taxwobth. — On  Monday  evening,  September  5,  the  annual  tea  meeting  in  con- 
nection with  the  Tamworth  Circuit  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  a  welcome 
was  accorded  to  the  Rev.  E.  Orme,  the  newly-appointed  circuit  minister.  There 
were  about  250  persons  present.  After  tea  a  public  meeting  was  held,  when  the 
chair  was  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Williams,  of  Dosthill,  and  he  was  supported  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Luckett,  the  Rev.  E.  Orme,  the  Rev.  C.  Griffiths  (Loughborough,  late  of 
Tamworth),  the  Rev.  Arthur  Bridge,  the  Rev.  I.  Dixon,  and  the  Rev.  R.  Middle- 
ton,  and  Messrs.  J.  P.  Watton,  T.  M.  Heape,  A.  Dyer,  J.  Dent,  J.  Titterton,  W. 
Chapman,  &c.  Prayer  having  been  offered  by  the  Rev.  A.  Bridge,  the  Rev.  G. 
Luckett  gave  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Orme,  and  said  he  did  so  in  the 
most  thoroughly  friendly  and  Christ- like  spirit.  He  only  regretted  that  their 
former  minister,  Mr.  Tomlinson,  was  so  heavily  afflicted  as  not  to  be  able  to  dis- 
charge his  duties  for  months  before  he  left  the  circuit.  He  hoped  the  change 
would  be  productive  of  much  good  to  Mr.  Tomlinson.  He  anticipated  that  Mr 
Orme  would  have  hard  work  to  perform  in  his  new  sphere  of  duty,  but  hoped  he 
would  be  much  blessed  and  prospered.  If  they  were  to  be  successful  both  the 
members  of  the  church  and  their  new  minister  must  pull  together.  Mr.  W.  Chap- 
man moved  a  resolution,  welcoming  the  Rev.  E.  Orme  to  the  Tamworth  Circuit, 
and  expressing  the  desire  of  the  members  of  the  church  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
the  great  work  he  was  called  upon  to  perform.  They  extended  their  heartiest 
sympathy  to  Mr.  Tomlinson,  the  last  year  of  whose  ministerial  life  was,  on  account 
of  his  illness,  a  great  loss  to  the  circuit.     The  Rev.  Mr.  Orme  would  find  here  a 
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wide  field  of  labour  and  plenty  to  do. — Mr.   J.  Dent  seconded  the  resolution, 
remarking'  that  Mr.  Orme  had  just  come  at  the  right  time. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Ormo, 
on  rising  to  reply,  was  received  in  a  very  flattering  manner.    He  said  the  reception 
he  had  met  with  exceeded  his  most  sanguine  expectations.    He  reciprocated  the 
feelings  which  had  been  manifested  in  the  words  which  had  been  uttered,  and 
trusted  his  coming  amongst  them  and  his  sojourn  in  their  midst  might  be  all  that 
had  been  expressed  by  the  brethren  who  had  spoken.    He  was  glad  to  hear  that  he- 
had  come  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  direction.    The  Tarn  worth  Circuit  had 
invited  him  to  come  to  be  their  minister,  and  he  could  only  say,  "  Lo !  I  am  here.' 
Hejhoped  he  would  use  both  his  head  and  hi*  tongue  with  discretion,  and  so  that  no 
one  would  be  found  to  find  fault  with  them.    His  object  would  be  to  let  the  friend* 
see  as  he  advanced  what  he  meant,  and  he  thought  that  was  best.    He  was  not 
going  to  tell  them  what  he  should  do,  or  to  lead  them  to  believe  that  he  had  come 
into  the  Tamworth  Circuit  to  set  it  on  fire,  but  he  hoped  when  it  came  that  he  had 
to  leave  them  he  would  be  better  understood  than  he  was  at  the  beginning.     This 
was  the  second  time  he  had  had  to  succeed  a  sickly  brother  minister.    Their  late 
minister,  when  entering  upon  his  third  year  amongst  them,  had  found  himself 
incapacitated  to  discharge  his  ministerial  duties,  and  at  the  first  prayer-meeting 
which  he  (Mr.  Orme)  attended  in  Tamworth,  when  he  heard  the  brethren  praying 
for  the  retiring  minister,  he  thought,  "  Well,  I  am  amongst  the  right  people,"  for 
when  their  hearts  went  with  a  brother  who  was  compelled  to  retire  through  illness 
it  showed  genuine  sympathy.     He  (Mr.  Orme)  was  a  thorough  evangelical  alliance 
man,  and  he  hoped  they  would  have  an  evangelical  alliance  in  Tamworth  and  the 
neighbourhood.    He  did  not  want  them  to  get  the  idea  that  there  was  going  to  be- 
any mastery  on  the  part  of  minister,  leaders,  or  members.     He  wanted  peace  and 
unity,  and  if  they  maintained  these  things  they  would  be  successful  in  their  aims. 
—Addresses  were  also  delivered  by  the  Revs.  C.  Griffiths  and  R.  Middleton,  and 
Mr.  Heape,  and  at  the  close  hearty  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  the  Chairman 
and  speakers ;  to  the  Mayor  for  the  use  of  the  hall,  and  to  the  ladies  for  preparing 
the  tea  and  presiding  at  the  tea-tables.    The  Circuit  Quarterly  Meeting  was  held  at 
Wilneoote  on  Monday,  September  12.    All  the  Churches  wero  well  represented. 
At  Dordon  a  good  work  is  going  on ;  thirty  persons  have  been  brought  to  Jesus. 
The  income  was  below. the  expenditure.    This  was  owing  to  the  expenses  being 
greater  in  the  renovation  of  the  minister's  house,  but  steps  are  being  taken  to  have 
no  debt,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  cleared  away  by  the  next  quarterly  meeting. 

Wbst  Cowe8. — On  Sunday,  Sept.  18,  the  anniversary  services  of  the  school 
were  held,  and  two  sermons  preached  by  the  Rev.  M.  T.  Myers,  of  London,  to  crowded 
congregations,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  gave  an  address  to  the  teachers  and  chil- 
dren. On  Monday  evening  there  was  a  public  tea,  which  was  attended  by  nearly 
400  persons ;  in  fact,  they  had  to  have  an  overflow  tea  in  the  class-room  below,  in 
consequence  of  the  large  numbers  present.  The  chapel  school  was  nicely  decorated, 
and  some  ferns  were  very  much  admired.  There  were  also  some  beautiful  pot  flowers, 
very  handsome.  After  tea  a  public  meeting  was  held,  and  the  place  was  again 
crowded  to  the  doors.  The  proceedings  were  opened  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  G-. 
Thompson,  with  singing  and  prayer,  and  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  R.  Bullen,  of 
Newport,  who  called  on  the  secretary,  Mr.  Harry  Jolliffe,  to  read  the  report  for 
the  past  year,  which  he  did,  and  from  which  we  gathered  that  this  was  the  thirty- 
first  anniversary  of  the  school,  and  the  past  twelve  months,  the  report  said,  had 
been  the  happiest  in  their  whole  lives.  The  balance-sheet  showed  an  income  of 
£46  4s.  8d.,  including  a  balance  of  £3  17s.  6d.  from  the  last  year.  The  expendi- 
ture amounted  to  £44  1 4s.  8i&,  thus  leaving  a  balance  in  the  hands  of  the 
treasurer  of  £1  9s.  Hid.    The  numbers  stood  as  follows : — 320  children,  namely, 
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165  girls,  and  165  boys.  They  had  also  48  teachers,  namely  31  male  and  17  female 
teachers,  making  a  total  of  teachers  and  children  of  368.  Of  this  number  the  aver- 
age attendance  had  been  during  the  year : — Teachers,  morning,  31 ;  afternoon,  40, 
children,  morning,  129  ;  afternoon,  215.  The  report  then  alluded  to  the  week 
evening  classes  formed  for  young  men  and  young  women,  all  of  which  were  well 
attended,  and  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  same  prosperity  mignt 
attend  them  in  the  future  as  they  had  had  in  the  past.  An  address,  based  on  the  report 
was  then  given  by  Mr.  S.  Day,  the  superintendent  of  the  school,  and  by  the  Be?. 
<3r.  C.  Dalgleish,  of  East  Cowes  (Independent),  the  Rev.  J.  Nancarrow  (Wealeyan), 
the  Rev.  G.  Thompson,  pastor  of  the  church,  and  by  Mr.  O.  Jones,  o  the 
ceachers,  and  the  meeting  was  closed,  as  it  was  opened,  by  singing  and  prayer. 
The  collections  on  Sunday  and  at  the  public  meeting  amounted  to  £13  9s.,  and  we 
cannot  close  this  notice  without  remarking  on  the  excellent  singing  throughout  the 
services. — Local  Paper. 

"West  Habtlepool. — Lynn-street. — A  series  of  deeply-interesting  services  have 
just  been  held  in  the  above  place.  They  commenced  on  Sunday,  September  4, 
when  sermons  were  preached  by  Miss  Brennan  on  behalf  of  the  Trust  Funds.  On 
the  Monday  following  the  annual  tea  was  held,  followed  by  a  public  meeting,  pre* 
aided  over  by  Mr.  E.  Lowden,  an  old  and  respected  member  of  the  Church.  The 
report,  presented  by  Mr.  M.  G.  Burgess,  indicated  that  during  {the  year  £300  had 
'been  paid  off  the  debt,  and  that  it  was  hoped  in  a  short  time  the  remaining  portion 
would  be  entirely  liquidated.  Addresses  were  given  by  Revs.  H.  Gray  (Baptist), 
J.  Lawson  (Gongregationalist),  T.  Ashcroft  (Burbank  circuit),  and  J.  T.  Hodge 
(pastor).  On  the  Tuesday,  Miss  Brennan  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Social  L  0.  U." 
which  was  listened  to  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  Following  theat 
services,  Miss  Brennan  conducted  a  series  of  evangelistic  services,  closing  on  Sim- 
day,  September  25.  These  services  have  been  attended  by  all  claoans  of  society, 
and  by  members  from  all  denominations  of  Christians.  On  the  two  last  Sunday 
evenings  numbers  had  to  go  away,  unable  to  gain  admittance.  Testimony  to  the 
spiritual  value  of  these  services  has  come  in  from  all  quarters,  many,  especially  from 
the  Established  Church,  having  testified  to  the  good  they  have  received.  Our  own 
Church  has  been  quickened,  and  additions  made  to  its  numbers. 

West  "Woodbubn.— -The  chapel  and  Sunday-school  anniversary  of  this  Church 
was  celebrated  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  17th  and  18th  September,  and  will  rank 
amongst  the  most  successful  ever  held  at  this  place.  The  proceedings  opened  with 
the  annual  tea-meeting,  which  commenced  at  half-past  four  o'clock  in  the  chapel 
Special  attention  would  seem  to  have  been  paid  in  securing  what  was  likeliest  to 
please  the  eye  and  gratify  the  taste.  Splendid  bouquets  of  flowers  here  and  there 
decorated  the  tables,  culled  from  the  greenhouses  of  Mr.  £.  Thornton  and  Mr. 
Wallace.  The  tables  were  very  gracefully  presided  over  by  the  following  ladies. 
— Miss  Robson,  Mrs.  Davidson,  Mrs.  RoweU,  Mrs.  Graham,  Miss  Wear,  andMlsi  A 
Hudson.  After  tea  a  public  meeting  was  held,  when  the  chapel  was  filled  by  a  very 
Tespectable  congregation.  The  chair,  as  usual,  was  taken  by  Mr.  James  Moorhead, 
Seaton  Sluice,  who  has  presided  at  this  annual  gathering  for  many  years,  and  the 
hearty  and  enthusiastic  manner  in  which  he  was  received  showed  that  his  pops- 
larity  was  by  no  means  declining.  His  opening  remarks  were  of  a  very  hearty 
and  vigorous  character,  in  which  he  sought  to  impress  upon  the  people  the  import- 
ance of  Christian  work.  Mr.  Figg  gave  a  short  report  of  the  position  of  the  society 
and  Sunday-school,  which  showed  them  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
Mr.  W.  Iveson,  Corbridge,  and  the  Rev.  C.  Hunt,  Bellingham,  afterwards  addressed 
the  meeting  with  great  ability.  Seldom  has  it  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  country 
audience  to  hear  rach  a  treat  as  the  Woodburn  people  enjoyed  on  the  Saturday 
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evening.  On  Sunday  morning  Mr.  Iveson  preached  an  eloquent  sermon  on  the 
*  Mount  of  Transfiguration."  In  the  afternoon  the  annual  children's  service  was 
held,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Mooihead,  when  the  school  children  recited  a  number 
of  dialogues,  &c,  in  a  very  creditable  manner,  which  were  very  highly  appreciated 
by  the  congregation.  The  church  was  literally  crammed,  many  being  unable  to 
get.  Mr.  Iveson  preached  again  in  the  evening,  when  the  chapel  was  again 
crowded.  The  collections  that  were  taken  were  much  larger  than  usual ;  altogether 
these  services  have  been  a  decided  success,  and  will  live  long  in  the  memory  of  this 
Church  and  people  as  one  of  the  pleasantest  of  its  annual  gatherings. — Hexham 
Courant. 

Whitby. — The  annual  bazaar  in  aid  of  the  Circuit  Fund  was  held  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday,  and  continued  on  Friday  evening,  Sept.  7th,  8th,  and  9th,  in  the 
County  Sale  Rooms,  very  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  B.  Gray.  The  room 
was  tastefully  decorated  with  flags,  lent  by  the  Cornish  fishermen,  and  contained 
six  stalls,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  Miss  Andrew,  Miss  Fergus  and 
Mtb.  Boanas,  Mrs.  Sedan  and  Mrs.  Barker,  Missee  Macintosh  and  Forster,  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Atkinson,  and  the  refreshment  stall  by  Mrs.  Walker  and  Mrs.  Lee.  A  book- 
stall was  in  charge  of  Mr.  R.  Braithwaite,  and  a  bran  pie  in  charge  of  Master  C. 
Hutchinson,  which  was  greatly  patronised  by  the  juveniles.  There  was  an  exceeding 
good  display  of  useful  and  fancy  articles,  showing  that  the  ladies  had  worked  very 
hard  indeed.  A  lot  of  dolls  were  very  conspicuous  for  a  time  from  the  beautiful 
and  varied  costumes  in  which  these  had  been  dressed  by  two  young  ladies.  The 
confectionery  stall  and  the  refreshment  department  gave  every  satisfaction.  The 
minister  (Rev.  J.  Sedan)  seemed  quite  at  home,  and  was  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
make  it  a  success,  by  giving  a  kindly  welcome  to  all  the  visitors,  and  in  pushing 
the  sales.  The  bazaar  was  in  every  way  a  great  success,  the  proceeds  exceeding 
considerably  those  taken  at  any  other  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  nearly  three  times 
as  much  as  last  year.  The  society  is  said  to  be  in  a  more  hopeful  state  than  it  has 
been  for  some  time  past,  and  the  congregations  have  considerably  improved. 
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MRS.  HANNAH  CHAPMAN. 

OUR  departed  sister,  Mrs.  H.  Chapman  (the  beloved  mother  of  the  Rev.  H.  J. 
Chapman  of  Littleborough),  who  breathed  her  last  about  4  o'clock  on  the 
morning  of  May  17,  1881,  was  born  on  the  4th  of  July,  1818,  at  Sandbach. 
Beyond  the  great  loss  of  her  mother  at  the  early  age  of  two  and  a  half  years  little 
is  known  to  us  of  her  childhood.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  she  was  consciously 
born  into  the  family  of  God' 8  dear  children,  during  a  precious  revival  season,  carried 
on  in  what  was  known  as  the  Sandbach  and  Cengleton  Circuit,  to  which  she  belonged 
Eventually  she,  with  many  others,  left  and  joined  the  Wesley  an  Association.  From 
the  commencement  of  her  new  life  she  connected  herself  with  the  class-meeting,  a 
means  of  grace  she  dearly  prized,  and  continued  to  be  a  member  up  to  the  last. 
Among  those  who  made  the  "  day  of  rest"  more  a  day  of  hard  toil  she  was  found. 
Her  Sabbaths  were  commenced  by  the  attendance  at  the  early  half -past  six  o'clock 
prayer  meeting,  then  followed  the  Sunday-school  at  nine  o'clock  and  two ;  then  the 
public  services  at  half -past  two  o'clook  and  six,  with  a  class  meeting  between,  and 
the  usual  prayer  meeting  after  the  preaching.  Although  her  body  often  wearied 
in  such  tasks,  yet  her  spirit  never  tired  of  such  seasons  of  refreshing  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.    Doubtless  it  was  during  this  constancy  at  God's  house  that 
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the  nucleus  of  the  deep  and  true  spiritual  life  was  laid  which  sustained  her  amid 
the  fierce  heat  of  affliction's  furnace.  For  she  was  honoured  by  being  called  upon 
to  become  more  than  an  ordinary  sufferer,  and  take  a  deeper  draught  of  the  Cop 
of  which  Christ  drank,  than  many-  Thrice  was  her  motherly  heart  sorely  stricken 
by  bereavement.  And  the  last  fifteen  years  of  our  sister's  life  were  years  of  intense 
trial  and  searching  discipline,  without  a  single  day  of  entire  rest  from  pain. 
Through  ail  she  endured  nobly,  cheerfully,  patiently,  and  submissively,  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.  Having  suffered  with  Christ  here  she  lias  now  left  many 
who  sorrow,  yet  not  without  hope  to  reign  with  the  "  Man  of  sorrows/*  where  pain 
enters  not,  and  tears  are  for  ever  dried.  She  peacefully  died  on  the  above  date  in 
full  assurance.  C.  T.  W. 

MR.  WILLIAM  CORBETT. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  in  the  ancient  city  of  Carlisle,  in  the  year 
1834.  In  his  early  days  he  received  a  good  sound  education,  and  while  quite  young 
was  an  extensive  reader,  and  acquired  a  habit  of  close  thinking,  which  proved  to 
be  of  great  service  to  him  in  after  years.  At  an  early  age  he  became  a  Sunday 
scholar  and  teacher  in  connection  with  the  Methodist  Association,  worshipping  in 
the  Lowther-street  Chapel,  Carlisle.  From  his  earliest  recollection  he  was  the 
subject  of  religious  impression,  and  at  the  age  of  eighteen  yielded  to  the  strivings 
of  God's  Spirit,  after  hearing  a  special  sermon  preached  by  the  late  J.  Handley, 
then  circuit  minister.  He  at  once  joined  the  class  of  the  late  John  Turner,  a  good 
and  holy  man,  under  whose  guardian  care  he  remained  until  his  removal  to  Middles* 
borough  in  1853,  and  taking  satisfactory  credentials  with  bim  at  once  joined  the 
Church  there,  and  on  the  Christmas  day  of  that  year  preached  his  trial  sermon 
previous  to  his  name  being  put  on  the  plan  as  an  accredited  local  preacher. 
Whilst  there  he  was  twice  urged  by  the  Church  to  offer  himself  for  the  Christian 
ministry,  but  he  could  not  at  that  time  see  his  way  clearly  to  do  so,  hut 
in  after  years  much  regretted  not  yielding  to  the  suggestions  of  his  friends.  While 
at  Middlesborough  he  became  associated  with  a  number  of  young  men  who  were 
impressed  with  a  desire  to  do  something  to  stem  the  tide  of  misery  and  sin  caused 
by  intoxicating  drink,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  him  to  address  four  public 
meetings  in  one  week.  The  villages  were  missioned.  Temperance  societies 
formed,  night  after  night  the  drunkard  was  followed  home,  and  steps  taken  to 
effect  his  reformation.  In  1855  our  brother  again  returned  to  Carlisle,  and  true  to 
his  natural  instincts  and  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  continued  to 
work  energetically  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-men  by  throwing  himself  into  the 
political  ar3na,  and  joined  the  Carlisle  Parliamentary  Reform  Association.  He 
attended  as  a  delegate  the  National  Reform  Union,  and  addressed  meetings  in 
nearly  all  the  principal  towns  in  Cumberland  on  behalf  of  the  Association.  As  a 
local  preacher,  class  leader,  temperance  lecturer,  and  reformer,  his  services 
were  universally  approved  and  applauded,  believing  thoroughly  in  the  words 
"Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might,"  and  thus  for  a 
term  of  nearly  thirty  years  he  continued  assiduously  to  labour  and  preach  in  con- 
nection with  all  the  Churches  in  the  Carlisle  Circuit.  Our  brother  was  also  a  trustee 
for  two  chapels  on  the  circuit,  and  for  some  years  filled  the  office  of  secretary  to 
the  local  preachers.  The  termination  of  his  earthly  probation  was  sudden  and 
unexpected  to  all.  On  June  21st  ho  walked  a  distance  of  four  miles  to  preach  the 
funeral  sermon  of  a  recently  departed  brother  local  preacher,  and  just  before 
entering  the  chapel  for  that  purpose  he  suddenly  became  ill,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
expired,  and  thus  our  departed  brother  died  in  harness.  "  Be  ye  therefore  ready, 
for  in  such  an  hour  as  ye  think  not,  the  Son  of  man  cometh."  R.  L. 
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Mr.  Spurgeon  at  Home. 

BEFORE  leaving  England  for 
America,  Dr.  Theodore  Cuyler 
visited  Mr.  Spurgeon  at  his  new  home 
near  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  York  Evangelist  describes 
his  villa  as  "  a  rural  paradise."  "The 
great  preacher,"  writes  Dr.  Cuyler, 
"  with  a  jovial  countenance,  came 
.  out  of  his  door  with  both  hands  out- 
stretched to  give  us  welcome.  Saturday 
afternoon  is  his  holiday.  For  an  hour 
he  conducted  us  over  his  delightful 
grounds  and  through  his  garden  and 
-conservatory,  and  then  to  a  rustic  arbour, 
where  he  entertained  us  with  one  of  his 
racy  talks,  which  arc  as  characteristic  as 
bis  sermons.  Mr.  Spurgeon' s  study  is  a 
charming  apartment  opening  out  on  his 
lawn ;  the  view  extends  for  twelve  miles 
to  Epsom  Downs.  His  parlour,  too,  is 
lined  with  elegant  volumes.  He  showed 
as  with  great  glee  a  portfolio  of  carica- 
tures of  himself  ;  and  then,  by  way  of 
contrast,  a  series  of  translations  of  his 
sermons  in  various  foreign  tongues. 
His  comely  wife — for  a  long  time  a 
suffering  invalid — presided  at  the  table 
with  grace  and  sweetness.  Their  twin 
sons  have  already  entered  the  ministry, 
one  in  London  and  the  other  now  in  New 
Zealand.  It  was  six  o'clock  on  Satur- 
day when  we  bade  him  '  good-bye,'  and 
he  assured  us  that  he  had  not  yet 
selected  even  the  text  for  the  next  day's 
discourse !  '  I  shall  go  down  in  the 
garden  presently,'  said  he,  •  and  arrange 
my  morning  discourse  and  choose  a  text 
for  that  in  the  evening  ;  then  to-morrow 
afternoon,  before  preaching,  I  will  make 
an  outline  of  the  second  one.'  This  has 
been  his  habit  for  many  years ;  ho  never 
composes  a  sentence  in  advance,  and 
rarely  spends  over  half  an  hour  in  lay- 
ing out  the  plan  of  a  sermon.  Constant 
study  fills  his  mental  cask,  and  he  has 
only  to  turn  the  spigot  and  draw." 

A  Blessed  Old 'Age. 
11 1  believe  the  young  folks  often  think 
I'm  dull,' '  she  said,  with  her  low  pleasant 


laugh.  "I  fear  they're  often  quite 
sorry  for  me,  because  I  can't  catch  all 
their  merry  clatter,  nor  keep  my  wits 
abreast  of  all  the  new  thoughts  and  ways 
a-stirring  in  the  world.  I'm  glad  to 
have  them  with  me,  and  I'm  glad  to 
know  they  love  me,  but  I'm  not  dull 
when  I'm  alone.  I'm  not  quite  sure 
whether  I  am  alone,  or  where  I  am,  '  in 
the  body,  or  out  of  the  body,'  as  St.  Paul 
puts  it.  My  garment  of  flesh  is  very  old 
now,  and  old  garments  sit  easily.  When 
I  was  a  girl,  I  remember  hearing  an  old 
lady  say  her  deafness  was  '  the  Father's 
hush-a-bye,'  and  a  very  sweet  thought 
that  is ;  but  I  think  the  decaying  of 
our  senses  is  like  the  closing  of  the 
house-shutters  and  the  drawing  of  the 
curtains — we  see  and  hear  better  what 
is  doing  inside.  I  never  can  remember 
tjie  progress  of  the  great  European 
war  Gilbert  reads  about,  and  I  suspect 
that  it  is  because  it  has  really  nothing 
to  do  with  my  soul,  as  has  a  seventy 
years  ago  incident  when  I  spoke  saucily 
to  my  teacher,  and  then  went  back  and 
said  I  was  sorry,  which  I  remember  as 
if  it  had  happened  this  morning,  with 
the  very  pattern  of  the  dress  I  wore,  and 
the  scent  of  the  lilac  trees." — Edwabd 
Gabbett  in  the  "  Quiver  "for  October. 

The    Religious    Character    of   the 
Americans. 

TwRNew  York  Tribune  Bays :   "  We  have 

often  said  before,  but  we  cannot  say  it 

too  often,  that  the  American  people,  as 

a  people,  are  not  the  tricky  politicans, 

office-seekers,      unfaithful      husbands, 

divorced  wives,    and    blatant    sceptics 

which  the  records  of  our   publio  life 

would  indicate.     The  doings  of   these 

people  fill  the  newspapers,  but  the  great 

decent,  God-fearing  majority  are  stmt. 

With  each  year  the    number    of    the 

believers  in  the  infallibility  of  given 

forms  of  religion  grows  fewer,   and  the 

awe-struck,  almost  fearful  reverence  of 

our  forefathers  for  the  Bible  is  scarcely 

known  among  us.    Tet,  with  all  these 

signs,  we  cannot  admit  that  the  native 
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population  of  the  State*  is  a  whit  leas 
religious,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, 
than  it  was  a  century  ag*.  There  may 
be  less  reverence  for  the  letter  of  the 
Christian  creed,  but  there  is  a  clearer 
comprehension  of  its  spirit.  Religion, 
in  every  age,  has  its  different  phrases  of 
expression.  Ours  is  the  practical.  A 
man,  nowadays,  may  care  little  for  the 
dogmas,  the  church -building,  or  the 
rules  whioh  his  grandf  ather  held  to  be 
the  only  gate  of  heaven ;  but  every  fact 
of  his  daily  life  convinces  that  nothing 
is  successful  in  the  end  but  honesty, 
temperance,  and  truth ;  that  nothing  so 
elevates  a  man  or  a  community  as 
domestio  purity,  brotherly  kindness,  and 
humble  trust  in  God.  When  the  national 
voice  is  heard,  though  at  long  intervals, 
it  gives  its  verdict  for  these  principles, 
and  these  are  the  principles  laid  down 
by  the  Great  Master  as  pure  religion." 

Excavations  and  the  Scriptures. 
Thb  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  on 
the  *  *  Recent  Excavations  in  Pergamon ' ' 
awakens  sacred  and  instructive  reflec- 
tions in  the  mind  of  the  thoughtful 
Christian  reader.  Very  splendid  was 
the  city,  and  the  excavations  that  have 
been  made  clearly  prove  that  in  the 
first  century  of  our  era  it  was  adorned 
with  the  most  voluptuous  art  of  Greece, 
and  devoted  to  that  worship  of  Olympian 
goddesses  which  inspired  a  cruel  idola- 
try, passion,  and  vengeance.  An  altar 
has  been  discovered  with  large  sculp- 
tures representing  these  licentious  gods, 
and  which  rose  forty  feet  in  height,  and 
*  <  consisted  of  the  piled-up  ashes  of  burnt 
victims."  It  was  to  the  Church  of 
Christ  in  this  corrupt,  proud,  bloody, 
and  idolatrous  city  that  the  Lord  sent 
message,  "  I  know  where  thou  dwellest, 
even  where  Satan's  throne  is,  and  thou 
holdest  fast  My  name." — The  Christian. 


Signs  of  Progress. 

Mb.  Htbbebt,  M.P.,  presided  at  the 
North-Western  Poor-law  District  Con- 
ference, at  Rochdale.  He  said  that  dur- 


ing the  last  ten  years  there  had  been  a 
great  decrease  of  paupers  over  the  whole 
country,  even  taking  the  wont  time  of 
the  recent  bad  trade.  In  1880  therewss 
a  decrease  of  nearly  200,000  from  the 
year  1871 .    The  decrease  had  continued 
this  year,  month  by  month,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent.     Taking  the  last 
week  in  August,  as  compared  with  the 
return  of  1881,  the  decrease  was  not  less 
than  308,000.     That  was  a  very  satis- 
factory state  of  things,  for,  though  trade 
was  still  depressed  and  had  been  greatl y 
depressed,  it  showed  that  the  working 
classes  had  not  been  suffering  in  any- 
thing like  the  way  they  had  on  many 
former  occasions.     At  the  same  time  the 
improvement  in  the  administration  of 
relief  had  done  a  very  great  deal  to  bring 
about  a  decrease    of   the  professional 
vagrant  class. 

Church  and  Chapel. 
Gbea.t  interest  has  been  awakened  in 
respect  to  a  census  of  the  attendance  at 
the  109  churches  and  chapels  of  the 
twin  boroughs  of  Newcastle  and  Gates- 
head on  Sunday  morning,   the  2nd  of 
October,  preceding  the  sitting  of  the 
Church  Congress.    The  day  was  fine, 
and,  generally  speaking,  unusual  impor- 
tance attached  to  the  services,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  preachers  from  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  attendance  of  people  who 
came  under  the  influence  of  theapproaoh- 
ing  Congress.    Out  of  a  population  of 
214,649,  only    8,486  attended   church, 
while  20,809  attended  ohapeL  In  thirty 
years,    although    the    population  hat 
increased  by  100,000,  the  attendance  at 
church  has  fallen  off  by  299,  while  the 
attendance  at  other  religions  servioea 
has  inoreased  by  6,865.  The  percentage 
of  worshippers  has  fallen  off  in  New- 
casde  from  21 '3 1   in  1851  to  15*06  m 
1881,  and  in  Gateshead  from  1376  to961 
It  appears  that  in  Newcastle  there  were 
actually  761  fewer  people  in  the  attend- 
ance at  the  Established  churches  than 
in  the  year  1851.     These  facts  speak  for 
themselves,   and  demand  very  earnest 
consideration. — Christian  WsrUL 
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TO  THE  MEMBERS  AND  FRIENDS   OF  THE    UNITED 

METHODIST  FREE  CHURCHES. 

OUR  MAGAZINES. 

THE  season  of  the  year  has  now  arrived  when  attention  should 
be  called  to  our  Connexional  publications,  and  in  particular 
to  the  Large  Magazine.  The  favour  which  has  been  accorded  to 
it  this  year,  as  shown  by  a  largely  increased  circulation,  is  grati- 
fying and  encouraging,  and  may  be  taken  as  evidence  of  appre- 
ciation, and  of  healthy,  harmonious  feeling. 

Connexional  publications,  although  not  needed  to  the  same 
extent,  nor  for  all  the  purposes  which  they  erstwhile  served,  are 
nevertheless,  still  of  great  value.  No  newspaper  or  undenomina- 
tional magazine  can  supersede  them,  nor  accomplish  the  impor- 
tant special  objects  at  which  they  aim,  and  which  they  usually 
secure.  To  our  well-being  and  prosperity  such  publications  are, 
essential.  Remove  them,  or  treat  them  with  neglect,  and  neither 
oar  institutions,  our  religious  life,  nor  our  aggressive  movements 
could  prosper. 

As  Methodists  we  have  a  distinctive  theology,  which,  pro- 
claimed by  devoted  and  holy  men  in  the  past,  has  awakened 
slumbering  Churches,  purified  society,  and  turned  the  most 
depraved  to  Christ  and  holiness ;  and  this  theology  finds  fitting 
expression  in  various  forms  in  the  pages  of  our  Magazine.  From 
everything  which  weakens  faith  and  encourages  scepticism  it  is 
carefully  guarded ;  and  though  that  guardianship  may  not  be 
always  perfect,  it  iB  as  little  faulty  as  can  be  fairly  expected. 
While  stimulating  earnest  inquiry  and  furnishing  new  views  of 
old  truths,  it  touches  the  ark  of  God  with  a  reverent  hand,  and 
faithfully  represents  the  truths  which  are  "  most  surely  believed 
among  us."  The  Editor,  though  well  acquainted  with  the 
different  phases  of  modern  thought,  religious  teaching,  and  philo- 
sophical theory,  is  not  enslaved  or  dazzled  by  them,  but  is  able 
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to  discern  and  expose  error  though  tricked  in  brilliant  sophistry, 
and  to  discover  truth  in  whatever  robes  sent  forth,  and  to  sustain 
it  by  sound  argument ;  and  both  the  articles  which  he  himself 
writes  and  those  which  are  contributed  by  others  are  instructive 
and  true  in  doctrine,  and  Bafe  in  tendency. 

The  time  for  setting  our  peculiar  ecclesiastical  arrangements  and 
principles  in  great  prominence  is  gone  by ;  we  need  not  make  of 
them  a  god  and  worship  it ;  but  our  Magazine  treats  our  discipline 
and  organisation  with  respect,  and  speaks  of  them  with  approba- 
tion ;  and  if  they  are  attacked  either  openly  or  by  innunendo,a  ready 
and  sufficient  defence  straightway  appears,  and  our  position  and 
work  are  duly  vindicated. 

The  daily  or  weekly  newspaper  may  give  scraps  of  intelligence 
concerning  our  Churches  and  their  enterprises ;  but  a  worthier 
and  more  permanent  record  of  them  is  found,  and  should  be 
found,  in  our  Magazine.  The  columns  containing  that  record 
are  deeply  interesting,  and  they  cannot  be  read  without  exciting 
thought  and  inducing  gratitude  and  joy,  nor  without  supplying 
considerable  stimulus  to  holy  activity. 

A  notable  feature  in  our  Magazine  is  the  section  headed 
"Current  Literature."  In  this  department,  by  a  few  words 
wisely  chosen,  the  prominent  features  of  many  new  books  are 
clearly  depicted ;  and,  aided  by  them,  many  errors  may  be 
avoided  and  advantages  secured  in  the  selection  of  a  library. 
What  praise  a  book  merits  is  freely  accorded,  and  what  blame  it 
deserves  is  justly  pronounced.  The  reviews  might  be  called 
"  finger-posts  for  young  and  busy  readers." 

In  a  denominational  magazine  there  must  be  great  variety.  It 
is  designed  in  a  measure  to  meet  all  classes  and  tastes  within 
our  borders.  That  no  one  person  enjoys  every  part  of  it  equally  is 
presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  skilfully  edited,  and  that  there  is 
variety  of  style,  treatment, and  subject,  in  harmony  with  the  design 
of  such  a  periodical.  "  Letters  to  the  Young  on  Matters  of 
Science  "  meet  the  taste  of  many,  and  supply  them  with  useful 
knowledge ;  fiction  used  to  convey  lessons  of  truth  and  wisdom 
is  most  effective  with  some ;  biography  instructs  others ;  and 
while  they  linger  over  its  revelations  with  interest  and  tender 
memories,  they  are  stirred  up  to  renewed  devotion  and  holy  aspi- 
ration. Communications  on  Connexions!  requirements  and 
resources  rouse  to  duty,  and  letters  from  our  missionaries  show 
us  what  our  brethren  do  and  dare  for  Jesus,  and  lead  us  to  labour 
and  pray  that  God's  Kingdom  may  come.  By  narrative,  renew, 
and  essay,  great  truths  are  proclaimed,  brave  deeds  chronicled, 
and  great  principles  enunciated,  and  stimulus  applied  to  awaken 
us  to  a  recognition  of  our  responsibility. 

Should  it  be  said  that  other  magazines  are  better  than  oar 
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own,  then  I  must  controvert  it.  Twenty  magazines  may  be  best 
in  their  several  spheres.  That  is  best  for  us  which  is  most 
adapted  to  meet  our  wants ;  and  there  is  no  periodical  which  suits 
us  so  well  as  our  own  Magazine.  It  is  an  exponent  of  our  prin- 
ciples, a  bond  of  Connexional  union,  a  record  of  our  achievements, 
a  mentor  of  our  duty,  a  medium  of  communication  between  our 
Churches,  and  a  vehicle  of  instruction  issuing  from  ourselves  and 
produced  for  our  benefit,  and  having  all  the  sweet  influence 
expressed  in  the  words,  "  Our  Own  Magazine ;  "  and  therefore  it 
answers  a  purpose  which  cannot  be  answered  by  any  other  publi- 
cation, however  valuable,  and  suits  our  purpose  best. 

The  Hive  and  Welcome  Words  are  to  be  highly  commended ; 
and  to  our  young  people  at  home  and  in  the  Sunday-schools  they 
are  of  great  worth. 

In  addition  to  the  claim  which  our  Magazines  and  other  Con- 
nexional publications  have  upon  us,  because  they  are  our  own 
and  because  of  their  general  excellence,  there  is  another  motive 
for  giving  them  unstinted  support.  They  are  not  conducted  for 
the  pecuniary  advantage  of  any  private  persons,  but  for  the  benefit 
of  our  Connexional  funds.  Under  the  efficient  management  of 
our  Book  Steward  in  the  business  department,  and  the  able  pro- 
duction and  arrangement  of  literary  matter  by  our  Editors,  con- 
siderable profits  have  been  realised ;  and  the  last  annual 
Assembly  was  therefore  in  circumstances  to  appropriate  the  fol- 
lowing sums  from  the  profits  of  the  Book-Boom : — 

Ministers'  Superannuation  and  Beneficent 

Fund           £600 

Theological  Institute 200 

Chapel  Belief  Fund 200 

Ashville  College        100 

Incidental  Expenses  Fund 50 

Books  for  Students 50 


£1,200 


In  the  intrinsic  worth  of  our  Magazines,  the  important  purposes 
which  they  serve,  and  the  aid  which  the  Book-Boom  is  able  to 
give  to  our  institutions,  what  motives  we  all  have  for  cheerfully 
and  freely  purchasing  and  recommending  our  Connexional  litera- 
ture !  Inspired,  indeed,  by  love  to  the  Saviour,  and  also  by  love  to 
our  own  Churches  and  religious  interests  (for  if  our  love  is  not 
intense  here  it  will  be  of  little  force  anywhere),  with  the  com- 
mencement of  a  new  year,  let  us  commence  or  renew  our  efforts 
on  behalf  of  our  denominational  literature;  let  every  family 
among  us,  if  possible,  take  the  three  Magazines ;  let  the  Hive  and 
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Welcome  Wordsbe  circulated  by  thousands  in  our  Sunday-schools, 
and  let  our  Hymn-books  be  prized  according  to  their  merits,  and 
used  in  all  bur  schools  and  places  of  worship.  This  will  W 
fulfilling  our  duty  to  our  Editors  and  Book  Steward,  and  it  will 
be  taking  a  most  important  step  to  secure  Connexional  prosperity 
throughout  the  coming  year. 

Edwabd  Boaden. 
Harrogate,  November  4,  1881. 
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MINISTERS'  SUPERANNUATION  AND  BENEFICENT  FUND. 

TYE  AK  MR.  EDITOR,— Permit  me  through  your  pages  to  call  the 
-*-^  attention  of  ministers  and  circuit  officers  to  the  earnest  recom- 
mendation  of  the  Annual  Assembly  that  collections  and  subscriptions 
for  this  fund  should,  year  by  year,  be  made  before  Christmas.  In 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  fond  and  the  duty  and  necessity 
of  supporting  it,  the  Assembly  has  issued  this  recommendation. 

Having  given  themselves  up  to  the  ministry  of  the  Word  in  oar 
Churches,  the  ministers  generally  receive  only  a  sufficient  salary  for  a 
bare  maintenance,  and  they  are  content  with  that  simply  because  of  the 
-Connexional  understanding  and  pledge  that  they  will  not  be  forgotten 
in  sickness  and  old  age,  and  that  their  widows  will  not  be  left  without 
support.  They  do  not,  therefore,  appeal  for  charity  in  asking  contri- 
butions to  this  fund ;  but  they  claim,  on  the  terms  of  their  engage- 
ment by  the  Churches,  that  some  suitable  provision  shall  be  made  for 
them  and  theirs  when  expenses  come  upon  them  by  personal  and 
domestic  affliction,  which  their  official  income  does  not  enable  them  to 
bear,  and  when  they  may  no  longer  be  able  to  do  circuit  work. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Annual  Assembly,  and  on  behalf  of  afflicted 

and  aged  ministers  and  ministers1  widows,  I  appeal  to  our  people,  by 

the  love  which  they  have  to  the  Master  and  to  those  who  serve  F'm 

and  minister  to  them,  to  sustain  the  fund  by  liberal  collections  and 

subscriptions. 

Edwabd  Boadex,  Secretary. 
Harrogate,  November  2, 1881. 


FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 
To  the  Itinerant  Ministers  and  Local  Preachers  of  out  Churches. 
Dear  Brethren, — The  General  Missionary  Committee  having  re- 
solved to  appoint  an  additional  missionary  (unmarried)  to  China,  and 
an  additional  one  (unmarried)  to  Jamaica,  invites  offers  of  service  for 
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these  important  spheres  of  Christian  work  In  reference  to  .China,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  brother  to  be  selected  have  some  fitness  for 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  its  people.  The  Committee 
has  the  hope  it  will  be  found  that  young  men  of  Christian  devotedness 
and  godly  zeal  will  be  prepared  to  enter  these  fields  of  useful  and 
honourable  labour.  Good  men  and  true,  going  forth  in  the  spirit  of 
the  great  Master,  are  needed.  Offers  of  service  to  be  sent  to  the 
General  Missionary  Secretary,  448,  Glossop-road,  Sheffield. 

Yours  very  truly, 
Thomas  Watson,  Connexional  Treasurer, 
John  Adoock,  Missionary  Secretary. 


OUR  MISSION  FUND. 


My  Dear  Sib, — I  must  again  beg  the  favour  of  a  place  in  your 
columns  to  meet  the  expectations  of  those  whose  true  Connexional 
spirit  leads  them  to  look  once  more  with  interest  for  this  annual 
review  of  our  missionary  income. 

The  commercial  depression  that  has  prevailed  during  the  year  has 
left  its  mark  upon  our  Church  finance,  as  the  following  figures  will  in 
many  instances  show. 

The  Special  Fund,  by  which  a  sum  of  nearly  £1,500  was  raised,  to 
meet  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  hurricane  in  Jamaica,  might  have 
been  expected  to  lessen  the  ordinary  income,  which  has  been  the  case. 

Taking  the  number  of  members  in  the  Home  Districts  as  65,067, 
while  the  total  gross  amount  raised  in  these  circuits  was  not  more  than 
8s.  l^d.  per  member,  that  amount  was  lifted  to  8s.  7d.  per  head  by 
the  addition  of  the  Jamaica  Fund. 

In  the  following  list  will  be  found  the  average  of  the  gross  amounts 
raised  in  each  of  the  English  Districts : — 


District.  Average  per  Member. 

Norwich above    3    01 

Leeds nearly    2  11  J 

Sheffield above 


2    8* 
2    7J 


Nottingham nearly 

Lincoln    above    2    6 

Cornwall    nearly    2    2$ 


District.  Average  per  Member. 

Manchester    nearly    4     1 

Liverpool nearly 

•Newcastle juat 

Birmingham nearly 

[London    above 

Bristol    nearly 

Bochdale    just 

In  the  following  list  of  circuits,  I  do  not  trouble  myself  with  anything 
more  than  is  recorded  in  the  "  Minutes  "  and  "  Missionary  Report." 

There    may  be,    in    some  or  other  of   them,   heavy    chapel    or 
circuit  debts,  crippled  local  industries,  languid  spiritual  activities, 
church  disturbances,  and  a  score  of  other  conflicting  circumstances 
of  these,  being  ignorant,  I  take  no  notice,  but  just  take  the  figures 
solely,  and  that  for  what  they  are  worth. 
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Circuit*. 


Avenge  per  Mimber.    | 


tShre«vsbury 11     8^ 

•Bristol  West 11     1 

Scarborough 8    3  J 

•Liverpool  Central 7    7 

fBradfoird  (Bridge-street)    ....     7     3 

•    Ditto     (Rawtenatall) 6    9 

Harrogate 6     8 

•Bristol  North  6     6* 

•York 6    3| 

•Preston  Second 6    2 

•Chorley 6     1J 

•WestCowes 6    OJ 

f  Liverpool  South 6  11 

Manchester  (Lever-street)  ....     5  10 

Salisbury   6     1\ 

Manchester  (Oxford-street)    . .     6    6 

Frodshatn 6    6 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 5    4} 

Cardiff    5    4 

L  >ndon  Seventh 6    3 

Over  Darwen 6    3 

Darlington    6     2 

Burton -on -Trent 5     1 

•Manchester  (Openshaw) 6    2 

fLeedsWest 4  11 

•London  Eighth 4  10 

-  Leamington 4  1 

Burslem 4     9| 

•Leeds  (Lady -lane)   4    9j 

•Bolton  (Hanover)    4    9 

Downham 4    8 

Crewe 4     8 

Manchester  (Ecoles  New-road)    4    7 J 

Haddersfield  (Brunswick)  ....     4    6| 
•Southport 4     6 

Oxford 4     6$ 

Yarmouth 4    §| 

Morecambe 4    61 

•Northwich 4     b\ 

•Loughborough 4    b\ 

Stockton    4    6 

Sunderland  (Brougham-street)     4    4 

Hey  wood 4     Z\ 

•Plymouth 4    3| 

Salford  (St.  Stephen-street)  . .     4     z\ 

Bristol  East 4    2  J 

•Nantwich 4     2 

Matlock 4    0 

Holt    4    0 

•Sunderland  (Dock-street)   ....     4    0 

Peterborough    4    0 

•Sunderland  (S.  Durham-street)    3  11 

Lowestoft 3  10J 

Shields  North 3  10 

f  Penzance 3     9 \ 

•Brigg 3     8 

Sheffield  (Hanover) 3    8 

Having  now  reached  in  the  descent  an  average  so  low  as  to  be  not 
more  than,  equal  to  a  halfpenny  a  week,  it  may  be  wise  to  pause,  and 


Circuits.    .  Average  per  Member. 

fWhitehaven 3    8 

•Wakefield 3 

tMaeclesfield 3 

Bury 3 

Poynton 3 

•Blackburn 3 

•Liverpool  North  3 

Worle 3 

•Littleborough  3 

fSheffield  (Surrey-street) 3 

•Chesterfield 3    6* 

•Glossop 3    6} 

Grimsby 3    6 

Loatwithiel    3    h\ 

•Winsford  3   6J 

Rochdale  (Baillie-Btreet) 3    K\ 

Rochdale  (Castlemere)    3    k\ 

LondonFifth   3    3j 

Derby  (Beckett-street)   3    2J 

Gateshead 3   2 

•Blackpool 3    1} 

Bristol  South 3    1 

•London  First   3    1 

Nottingham 3 

•  West  Hartlepool  (Lynn-street)    3 

Birmingham  South 2  11 

♦Clitheroe    2  11 

Bolton  (Bowker*s-row)    2  11 

New  Mills 2  11 

♦HebdenBridge 2  10} 

Norwich 2  10i 

♦Helston « 2  10* 

Oldham 2  10J 

•Mansfield 2  10 

♦Bramley     2  10J 

•Spalding    2    9} 

Exeter    2   9 

Birmingham  North 2   9 

Accrington    2    8 

Lincoln  (Silver-street)    2   ft 

Bradford  (Westgate) 2    ~ 

London  Fourth    2 

•Shields  South    2 

London  Second    » 2   7  : 

LondonSixth   2    7 

Sheffield  (Mount  Tabor) 2    7 

Hull    2   6 

Burnley 2   6 

Bacup 2 

♦Belper    2 

London  Third    2 

♦Birstall 2 

•LeedaSouth 2   3} 

Denton 2    3 

Louth 2   2* 

Haslingden   2   2} 


i 
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leave  many  others  below  that  mark,  for  the  present,  unnoticed.  As 
in  previous  years,  the  asterisk  (*)  indicates  an  improvement  upon  last 
last  year's,  while  the  dagger  (t)  notes  one  for  three  or  more  years  in 
succession. 

Of  the  circuits  that  raised  in  their  total  ordinary  receipts  a  larger 
sum  this  year,  there  were  92  of  this  class,  as  against  105  in  the 
previous  year : — 

12  circuits  raised  under  £1  more  than  last  year. 


16 

t» 

n 

£2 

w 

99 

17 

»> 

tt 

£3 

99 

99 

10 

tt 

tt 

£4 

•» 

99 

6 

i» 

»» 

£6 

•» 

99 

22 

>» 

»» 

£10 

99 

99 

8 

tt 

99 

£20 

99 

99 

1 

tt 

»» 

£30 

99 

99 

<» 

»» 

»» 

£40 

99 

99 

1 

tf 

99 

£80 

99 

99 

While  the  last  increase  was  due  to  a  legacy  in  the  Hexham  Circuit, 
the  Lady-lane,  Bramley  and  Surrey-street  Circuits  have  a  forward 
place  in  the  above  list. 

Of  circuits  showing  a  decrease  in  their  total  receipts,  there  were  181 
of  this  class,  as  against  109  last  year  : — 

16  circuits  raised  under  £1  Um  than  last  year. 


23 

it 

99 

£2 

99 

99 

18 

tt 

99 

£3 

99 

99 

18 

tt 

99 

£4 

99 

99 

7 

tt 

99 

£5 

99 

99 

27 

99 

99 

£10 

99 

99 

13 

99 

99 

£20 

99 

99 

7 

99 

99 

£30 

99 

9« 

2 

99 

99 

£40 

99 

99 

In  now  approaching  the  subscriptions  of  10s.  and  above,  it  is  found 
there^were  1,243  items  of  this  kind,  as  against  1,200  last  year;  this 
year's  showing  as  one  in  fifty-two  of  the  home  membership,  with  an 
Average  of  18s.  8Jd  for  every  such  subscriber. 

Looking  at  the  several  districts,  there  were  from  the — 

Newcastle  District,  217  being  3*1  of  its  membership. 


Bristol            ,, 

134 

»» 

2*8*                „ 

•Manchester    ,, 

144 

tt 

2-6                „ 

Sheffield         „ 

85 

»» 

2-3                „ 

London           „ 

104 

i» . 

219                „ 

J-iOCuo                    ,, 

195 

tt 

1-84                „ 

Birmingham  „ 
♦Norwich         „ 

18 

i» 

1-8                M 

48 

» 

1-69                „ 

Liverpool        ,, 

68 

»» 

1-6                „ 

Rochdale         „ 

81 

»» 

1-47                „ 

Nottingham    „ 

69 

*t 

I'*                .. 

Lincoln            „ 

68 

tt 

118                „ 

Cornwall         , , 

27 

tt 

*4                tt 

District  unknown 

2 

1-243 


»» 


1*91  of  home  memlxrjhi 
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Last  year's  list  was  2-0  of  the  English  membership. 

It  is  very  probable,  if  not  certain,  that  some  of  the  circuits  may 
have  swollen  the  total  of  oar  receipts  by  subscriptions  that  are  art 
acknowledged  in  the  •'  Report."  Such  unwritten  evidence  is  beyond 
the  bounds  of  an  inquiry  that  covers  only  the  offerings  that  are 
published. 

In  further  classifying  these  1,248  items,  it  is  found  there  were— 


606 

rams  of  £0  10 

0  eacl 

•139 

t» 

0 

10 

«    „ 

175 

19 

1 

0 

0    „ 

196 

99 

1 

1 

0    „ 

13 

99 

2 

0 

o    „ 

21 

11 

2 

2 

o    „ 

4 

19 

3 

0 

o    „ 

3 

91 

3 

3 

o    „ 

1 

11 

4 

0 

o    „ 

9 

11 

6 

0 

o    „ 

6 

11 

6 

6 

o    „ 

1 

11 

10 

0 

o    „ 

•4 

11 

10 

10 

o    „ 

•2 

If 

20 

0 

o    ,. 

1 

11 

30 

0 

o    „ 

1 

11 

60 

0 

o    „ 

61 

M 

intermediate 

Out  of  the  above  there  were  452  persons  gave  £1  and  upwards 
which  was  as  1  in  144  of  our  membership ;  while  of  those  who  gav< 
£5  and  more  there  were  but  25,  or  but  1  to  every  2,602. 

Oat  of  the  888  ministers  in  our  English  circuits  there  aro  76  whoa 
names  appear  in  the  Report  as  subscribers  (in  some  cases  as  low  at 
2s.  6d.),  which  is  not  quite  1  in  4,  and  many  of  them,  be  it  said,  an 
not  brethren  familiar  with  roaming  "  in  our  best  circuits." 

Now,  while  we  may  all  readily  endorse  the  statement  of  the  General 
Secretary,  that  "  it  was  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  specia 
fund  for  Jamaica  would  to  some  extent  lessen  the  annual  income, ' 
still,  it  will  not  be  wise  to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  spontaneous  and 
generous  offerings  to  that  fund  have  given  a  most  cheerful  evidence 
of  the  help  that  is  ready  when  a  connexional  exigency  arises  to  cal 
for  relief. 

In  the  list  of  donations  to  the  Jamaica  fund  it  will  be  found  that  there 
were  not  less  than  170  personal  contributions  of  10s.  and  above 
making  in  their  total  an  average  of  at  least  £2  18s.  8d.  per  head. 

Finally,  in  taking  a  review  of  the  last  decade,  1871  to  1881,  it  seems 
that  while  our  membership  at  home  has  increased  but  a  decimal  undei 
5  per  cent.,  and  our  gross  lwme  receipts  perhaps  16  percent.,  during  the 

missionaries  "  have  grown  in  numbers  to  25  per  cent: 
membership  has  shown  the  gratifying   increase  of  & 
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per  cent*    Our  membership  abroad  has  just  doubled  itself  during  the 
last  nineteen  yeara 

And  so  I  now  close  my  customary  annual  analysis  of  our  mis* 
sionary  income,  sincerely  hoping  that  the  stimulus  and  satisfaction  it 
may  give  to  your  increasing  readers  may  justify  my  expenditure  of  ink 
and  industry,  and  of  paper  and  patience. 

I  am,  yours  very  truly, 

Edwin  D.  Green. 
442,  Ashton  Old  Road,  Manchester, 
October  19,  1881, 


♦■•'» 


OUR  OLD  METHODIST  PREACHERS. 

By  Alfred  Jones,  F.S.A. 
THOMAS  WALSH. 

I. 
"Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 
Our  hearts  in  glad  surprise  to  higher  levels  rise ; 
The  tidal  wave  of  deeper  souls 
Into  our  inmost  being  rolls, 
And  lif  to  us,  unawares,  out  of  all  meaner  cares. 
Honour  to  those  whose  words  or  deeds 
Thus  help  us  in  our  daily  needs, 
And  by  their  overflow,  raise  us  from  what  is  low." 

Longfellow. 

"When  one  that  holds  communion  with  the  skies 
Hath  filled  his  urn  whence  those  pure  waters  rise, 
And  onoe  more  mingles  with  us  meaner  things, 
'Tis  even  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings ; 
Immortal  fragrance  fill  the  circuit  wide, 
Which  tells'us  whence  his  treasures  are  supplied.". 

Gowfeb. 
"  Be  thou*  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  the  crown  of  life." 

Rev.  ii.  10. 

ON  the  26th  May,  1757,  John  Fletcher  wrote  to  John  Wesley  thus  : 
"  I  must  say  of  Mr.  Walsh,  as  he  once  said  to  me  concerning 
God, '  I  wish  I  could  attend  him  everywhere,  as  Elisha  did  Elijah."' 
In  the  month  of  April,  1759,  the  same  gentleman  wrote  to  Charles 
Wesley  in  the  following  strain :  "  With  a  heart  bowed  down  with 
grief,  and  eyes  bathed  with  tears,  occasioned  by  our  late  heavy  loss,  I 
mean  the  death  of  Mr.  Walsh,  I  take  my  pen  to  pray  you  to  intercede  for 
me.  What  I  that  sincere,  laborious,  and  zealous  servant  of  God, 
/was  he  saved  only  '  as  by  fire,'  and  was  not  his  prayer  heard  till  the 
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twelfth  hour  was  just  expiring  ?  0h9  where  shall  I  appear,  I  who  am  an 
unprofitable  servant !  Would  to  God  my  eyes  were  fountains  of  water 
to  weep  for  my  sins." 

The  man  whose  decease  Mr.  Fletcher  so  pathetically  lamented  was 
indeed  "  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,*'  even  among  the  early  Metho- 
dists. So  great  was  his  devotedness,  so  untiring  his  zeal  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord,  that  he  had  worn  himself  out  while  yet  a  young  man,  and,  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  had  sunk  exhausted,  to  rest  in  the 
arms  of  Jesus.  Let  us  try  to  sketch  the  life  of  this  young  seraph-man. 

Thomas  Walsh  was  born  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  in  the  year 
1780.     His  parents  were  working  people,  and  belonged  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church,  in  which  communion  he  himself  was  brought  np. 
From  an  elder  brother,  who  kept  a  school,  he  received  the  rudiments 
of  an  education,  including  Latin  and  mathematics.     His  religions 
training  was  such  as  was  usually  given  to  children  of  his  rank  among 
the  Roman  Catholics.     He  was  taught  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  Ave  Maria  in  Irish,  and  the  180th  Psalm  in  Latin,  but  his  ignorance 
was  so  great,  that,  as  he  tells  us,  when  he  named  our  Saviour,  in 
Irish,  he  thought  the  name  belonged  to  some  woman  in  heaven.    He 
was  also  taken,  according  to  custom,  at  the  usual  times,  to  the  priest, 
who  examined  him  concerning  the  Pater  Noster,  Ave  Maria,  and  Credo 
in  Deum;  the  effect  of  which  examination  upon  him  was  not  very 
great,  for,  as  he  says,  "  It  made  me  neither  better  nor  worse."  Of  course, 
it  is  right  and  proper  that  children  should  be  instructed  in  religions 
truth,  and  trained  up  to  join  in  the  outward  exercises  of  religions 
worship ;  the  mistake  is,  that  in  too  many  instances  they  are  taught 
to  believe  that  the  repetition  of  religious  form  and  attention  to  out- 
ward ceremonies  constitute   Christian  life.      Alas!  the   mistake  is 
baneful  in  its  influence  upon  their  after  life,  for  Christianity  is  not  a 
cultus  but  a  life — it  is  not  a  formula,  but  faith  in  Christ. 

At  an  early  age  God  began  to  deal  with  this  lad,  though  he  knew  it 
not,  and  he  was  drawn  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  habits  of  self-examin- 
ation. While  yet  he  was  only  entering  into  his  teens  he  observed  in 
himself  two  opposite  tendencies,  which,  by  their  conflict,  gave  him 
great  concern.  On  the  one  hand,  his  corruptions  increased,  took 
deeper  root,  and  more  visibly  appeared  in  his  whole  conversation; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  he  found  himself  becoming  more  and  more 
regular  and  conscientious  in  the  discharge  of  his  religious  duties. 
Thus  at  the  same  moment  he  seemed  to  himself  to  be  growing  more 
pious  and  yet  more  wicked,  the  more  he  strove  to  get  nearer  to  God 
the  further  he  drifted  from  Him.  What  was  the  explanation  of  this 
perplexing  state  of  things  ?  He  knew  not,  but  he  was  greatly  distressed 
by  it.     The  truth  is,  that  while  yet  a  child  he  was  under  the  gracious 
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Illumination  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Speaking  of  himself  in  his  sixteenth 
fear  he  observes :  "  The  Spirit  of  God  deeply  convinoed  me  of  sin,  bnt  I 
bad  little  conception  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  agent  in  that  work, 
for,  alas !  so  great  was  my  ignorance  that  I  did  not  know  there  was 
any  Holy  Ghost  to  receive." 

In  his  distress  he  had  resort  to  many  things  for  relief.  He  tried 
the  pleasures  of  the  world,  but  that  only  deepened  his  trouble  of  mind. 
Then  he  tried  the  lighter  forms  of  mortification  which  the  Church  of 
Rome  prescribes  for  penitents ;  he  fasted,  and  prayed,  as  well  as  he 
knew  how,  but  it  was  of  no  avail.  He  made  vows  that  he  would  givo 
up  the  sins  which  caused  him  so  much  shame,  and  —  broke  them. 

On  one  occasion,  thinking  to  gain  thereby  the  needful  strength,  he 
took  a  solemn  oath  in  the  name  of  Jehovah  to  renounce  all  those  sins 
of  which  his  conscience  accused  him ;  he  soon,  however,  fell  into  the 
same  sins  again.  And  now  was  added  to  all  his  other  sins  the  awful 
guilt  of  perjury.  He  was  thus  reduced  to  the  brink  of  desperation. 
The  devil  seemed  now  to  have,  got  him  completely  in  his  power.  He 
was  tempted  to  throw  off  all  fear  of  God,  and  become  reckless.  What 
could  he  do  ?  To  whom  could  he  look  for  help  ?  One  source  of  help 
vet  remained,  namely,  the  priest.  He  had  been  taught  to  believe 
whatever  the  priest  said,  and  to  regard  it  as  coming  from  the  mouth 
of  God.  He  would  go  to  the  priest  and  make  confession  of  his  sins. 
/Lias !  even  priestly  absolution  failed  to  meet  his  case  ;  it  imparted  to 
him  no  sense  of  healing,  no  consciousness  of  pardon,  he  was  still 
under  condemnation,  and  sin  yet  reigned  within  him.  Priestly  abso- 
lution was  a  mockery.  What  then  ?  Was  there  no  help  for  him  ? 
Had  the  Church  itself  failed  him  in  the  hour  of  his  need  ?  We  are 
approaching  a  most  important  crisis  in  this  young  man's  life.  The 
Spirit  of  God  was  leading  him  by  a  way  which  he  knew  not,  a  way  which 
to  many  around  him  seemed  beset  with  snares  and  deaths.  Yet 
he  bravely  followed  the  light  that  was  given  him,  regardless  of  all 
consequences  of  a  worldly  kind,  and  the  light  led  him,  as  it  leads  all 
who  faithfully  follow  it,  to  peace  and  life  at  last. 

There  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence  a  good  man  of 
the  name  of  Philip  Guier ;  he  belonged  to  a  little  colony  of  Palatines, 
who  had  been  driven  from  Germany  and  had  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  B alii n gran,  not  far  from  Limerick.  This  man  was  a  most 
devoted  servant  of  God, and  was  afterwards  made  the  leader  of  the  infant 
Methodist  Society  at  Limerick,  and,  at  a  latter  period,  he  became  a 
travelling  preacher.  He  was  so  much  beloved  by  the  people  that,  as 
as  Mr.  Tyerman  informs  us,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  his  name  is  as  fresh  in  Ballingran  as  ever,  for  there  even 
Papists  as  well  as  Protestants  are  accustomed  to  salute  the  Methodist 
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preacher,  as  he  jogs  along  on  his  circuit  horse,  and  to  say,  "There 
goes  Philip  Guier,  who  drove  the  devil  out  of  B&llingran." 

This  good  man  had  observed  the  seriousness  of  young  Walsh,  and 
had  taken  occasion  to  speak  to  him  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Hii 
own  brother,  too,  who  had  renounced  the  errors  of  the  Church  of 
Borne  some  years  before,  reasoned  with  him  about  his  state  of  mind. 

At  length  he  resolved  upon  a  bold  step.  Going  to  his  brother  and 
to  Guier,  he  requested  an  interview  with  them,  to  the  end  that  his 
doubts  might  be  removed ;  a  request  to  which  they  gladly  assented, 
desiring  him  to  bring  a  Bible,  and  with  it  "  Nelson's  Feasts  and  Fasts  of 
the  Church  of  England"  Accordingly  they  met,  and  continued  reading 
and  conversing  together  till  midnight.  The  result  was  that  he  now 
determined  no  longer  to  resist  conviction.  "  About  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning,"  says  he,  "  I  retired  to  my  lodging,  and,  according  to  my 
usual  custom,  went  to  prayer,  but  now  only  to  the  God  of  heaven ; 
I  no  more  prayed  to  any  angel  or  spirit"  Thus  far  his  mind  was 
enlightened,  and  his  bondage  broken.  The  darkness  around  him  was 
not  so  dense  as  it  was.  He  was  now  upon  the  right  road,  but,  as  yet, 
he  was  far  from  the  peace  of  God. 

Acting  up  to  his  convictions,  he  withdrew  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
notwithstanding  the  anger  of  his  parents  and  friends,  and  joined  him- 
self to  the  Church  of  England.     The  beautiful  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England  greatly  delighted  him,  after  the  mummery  of  the  Massot 
the  Church  of  Borne.     By  the  diligent  study  of  the  Bible,  he  now 
began  to  discern  clearly  that  it  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  alone  whicn 
cleanseth  from  sin.  While  in  this  state  of  mind  he  was  one  day  passing 
through  the   streets  of   Limerick,  when  he  saw   an    uncommonly 
large    concourse   of  people  assembled  in  a  place  called  the  Parade, 
adjoining  the  main  street.    He  turned  aside  to  see  what  it  meant, 
and  a  strange  scene — strange,  indeed,  at  that  period — was  presented  to 
his  view.     One  of  John  Wesley's  itinerant  preachers,  elevated  on  a 
stand,  was  preaching  to  the  vast  assembly  in  the  open  air.     Young 
Walsh  stood  still  to  listen.     The  preacher  was  truly  in  earnest,  he 
felt  that  the   people  before  him  had  souls  to   save.     The  text— 
a  favourite  one  with  the  early  Methodist  preachers — was  Matt.  ii.  26, 
29,  from  which,  in  the  most  loving  manner,  the  preacher  set  forth 
Christ  as  the  only  Saviour,  and  exhorted  his  hearers  to  come  to  Him 
by  faith  without  delay,  that  they  might  find  rest  to  their  souls.  Walsh 
that  faith  in  Christ  brought  peace  and  salvation   to  the  soul.    This 
indeed,  was  what  he  needed,  but  w<as  this  the  right  way  to  find  it  ?  Who 
was  this  preacher  ?  How  came  this  itinerant  preacher  to  know  what  the 
priests  and  clergy  around  him  were  ignorant  of  7  Was  his  teaching  true? 
Young  Walsh  did  as  the  Bereans  of  old  did,  he  "  searched  the  scriptures 
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daily  whether  these  things  were  so,"  and  the  more  he  Bearohed  the  more 
clearly  he  was  convinced  that  "  we  are  saved  by  grace,  through 
faith,  and  that  not  of  ourselves,  it  is  the  gift  of  God."  Here 
then,  all  his  hesitation  ceased,  he  must  find  the  Methodists  out, 
and  unite  himself  with  them,  in  order  to  be  instructed  more  fully  in 
the  way  of  life.  A  little  society  had  been  formed  at  New  Market, 
the  place  where  he  then  resided,  into  which  he  sought  admission. 
'To  these,"  says  he,  "I  joined  myself  a  member  September  29, 
1749,  in  order  to  be  instructed  more  fully  in  the  way  of  salvation." 

What  sort  of  people  were  the  Irish  Methodists  at  that  time,  and 
what  appearance  did  their  worship  present  ?  Fortunately  we  are  able 
to  gratify  our  curiosity,  by  means  of  information  which  Mr.  Tyerman 
has  supplied  us  with.  The  first  Irish  Methodist  Conference  was  held 
in  the  month  of  August,  1752,  nearly  three  years  after  Mr.  Walsh 
became  a  member,  and  its  decisions  furnish  us  with  a  curious  picture 
of  early  Methodism. 

"  It  was  resolved,"  says  Mr.  Tyerman,  "  that  if  a  man  was  not  able 
to  preach  twice  a  day,  he  should  be  only  a  local  preacher,  that,  of  the 
two,  it  was  better  to  give  up  the  evening  preaching  in  a  place  than 
the  morning  ;  that  the  congregations  must  constantly  kneel  in  prayer, 
and  stand  both  in  singing  and  while  the  text  was  read,  and  be  serious 
and  silent  while  the  service  lasted,  and  when  coming  and  going  away. 
The  preachers  were  directed  to  preach  frequently  and  strongly  on  fast- 
ing, and  were  required  to  practice  it  every  Friday,  health  permitting. 
Next  to  luxury,  they  were  enjoined  to  avoid  idleness,  and  also  to  spend 
one  hour  every  day  in  private  prayer." 

From  these  resolutions  we  see  how  severe  the  discipline  of  the  early 
Methodist  Societies  was,  and  from  the  severity  of  the  discipline  we 
may  form  some  estimate  of  the  vigour  of  their  spiritual  life. 

"Oh,  what  an  age  of  golden  days." 

We  have  said  that  Walsh  united  himself  to  the  Methodist  Society  ; 
did  he  at  once  find  peace  ?  No  ;  he  had  to  undergo  several  months  of 
mental  conflict  and  pain.  The  men  who  are  to  be  extensively  useful 
to  other  men  in  spiritual  things,  must  have  large  knowledge  of 
their  own  hearts,  and  of  the  methods  by  which  the  grace  of  God 
works  in  them,  and  this  is  only  gained  by  painful  experiences  and 
agonising  conflicts  with  sin  and  self.  The  great  Apostle  who  said,  "  I 
am  crucified  with  Christ,"  had  also  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  wretched  man 
that  I  am  1"  In  Walsh's  case  it  was  needful  that  he  should  be  given 
to  see  the  unutterable  evil  of  his  own  heart,  because  pride  was  one  of 
his  besetting  sins.  He  had  been  brought  under  conviction  of  sin  by 
the  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  some  time  before.     Now  a  further 
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revelation  was  made  to  him,  he  saw  that  his  righteousness  hal  stood 
between  him  and  Christ,  for  "  they  thai  be  whole  need  not  the  phy- 
sician*" This  is  a  great  discorery  for  any  man  to  make,  most  of  ill 
for  a  proud  man.  It  is  then  that  the  sense  of  our  lost  and  helpless  con- 
dition seizes  fully  upon  our  hearts,  and  we  feel  indeed  our  need  of 
Christ.  So  it  was  with  Thomas  Walsh,  he  was  led  through  awful 
depths  of  self-despair  and  penitential  sorrow  to  Christ.  His  condi- 
tion is  fitly  described  in  Charles  Wesley's  fine  hymn — 

"  At  last  I  own  it  cannot  be, 
That  I  *hoold  fit  myself  for  Thee, 
Here  then  to  Thee  I  all  resign. 
Thine  is  the  work,  and  only  Thine. 

i 
What  shall  I  say  Thy  grace  to  more  ? 

Lord,  I  am  sin,  bat  Thoa  art  lore, 

I  gire  np  erery  plea  beside. 

Lord,  I  am  damned,  but  Thoa  has  died.9' 

At  the  same  time  his  desire  for  Christ  had  bacome  so  great  as  to  be 
quite  distressing.     He  cried — 

"  Nothing  I  ask  or  want  beside, 

Of  all  in  earth  or  heaven, 
Bat  let  me  feel  Thy  blood  applied, 
And  live  and  die  forgiven." 

At  length  the  time  of  his  deliverance  drew  nigh.  I  shall  let  Mr. 
Walsh  describe  this  supreme  moment  of  his  life  in  his  own  words  : 
"  About  four  months  after  my  most  deep  awakenings,  and  joining  the 
Methodist  Society,  the  clear  day  began  to  shine,  and  the  Lord,  who  is 
rich  in  mercy,  visited  me  with  His  salvation.  He  brought  me  out  of 
the  horrible  pit  and  miry  clay,  and  Bet  my  feet  upon  the  rock,  Jesus 
Christ ;  the  particular  manner  of  which  was  as  follows  :  Coming  into 
the  room  where  we  were  accustomed  to  meet  together  to  hear  the  word 
of  exhortation  before  preaching  began,  I,sat  musing  and  meditating.  My 
soul  was  looking  out  and  longing  for  Christ,  as  the  watchman  for  the 
morning,  or  the  thirsty  land  for  showers.  The  congregation  being 
assembled,  the  servant  of  God  poured  out  his  soul  in  prayer.  And  as 
he  prayed  the  power  of  God  came  down  in  the  midst  of  us.  The 
windows  of  heaven  were  opened,  and  the  skies  poured  down  righteous- 
ness. My  heart  melted  like  wax  before  the  fire,  especially  at  the  men- 
tion of  those  words,  '  Who  is  this  that  cometh  from  Edom,  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah  ?'  &c.  (Isaiah  lxiii.  1),  and  again  at  the  singing 
of  the  hymn — 

1  Behold  the  Saviour  of  mankind, 
Nailed  to  the  shameful  tree,'  &c 

The  former  words  in  the  prayer  and  these  in  the  hymn  came  with  such 
power  to  my  heart,  that  I  was  constrained  to  cry  out,  4  Bless  the 
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Lord,  0  my  soul,  and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  His  holy  name,  for 
He  hath  forgiven  all  my  iniquity,  and  healed  all  my  diseases."  And 
now  I  was  divinely  assured  that  God  for  Christ's  sake  had  forgiven  me  all 
my  sins.  The  Spirit  of  God  bore  witness  with  my  spirit  that  I  was  a 
child  of  God.  .  .  I  broke  out  into  tears  of  joy  and  love  .  •  .  Anew  song 
was  indeed  put  into  my  mouth,  even  of  thanksgiving  unto  my  God — 

•  Honour,  might,  and  thanks,  and  praise, 
1  render  to  my  pard'ning  God,'  "  &c. 

It  was  a  time  of  the  passing-by  of  the  Son  of  Man,  indeed,  the  cloud 
of  the  Divine  Presence  seemed  to  overshadow  them.  It  was  one  of 
those  seasons  of  power  when  the  pent-up  feelings  of  believing  hearts 
could  be  no  longer  restrained.  "I  had  often  "  he  continues,  "  in  pri- 
vate cried  aloud  to  God,  yet  it  was  not  till  now  that  I  did  so  in  the 
congregation.  But  my  wound  being  healed,  a  necessity  was  laid  upon 
upon  me  to  declare  what .  the  Lord  had  done  for  my  soul.  In  the 
same  hour,  another  who  sat  next  to  me  was  filled  with  joy 
and  peace  in  believing.  We  both  withdrew  to  another  room,  and  gave 
thanks  and  praise  to  God  together. 

'  All  glory  and  praise  to  Jesus  our  Lord ! 
His  ransoming  grace  we  gladly  record. ' " 

The  poor  tempest-tossed  soul  had  found  the  blessed  haven  at  last,  and 
was  at  rest  in  Christ  And  here  let  us  pause  to  gather  up  some  of 
the  lessons  which  this  part  of  our  narrative  suggests. 

1.  Very  precious  is  the  insight  we  gain  from  it  into  the  methods 
by  which  the  early  Methodists  sought  the  salvation  of  men.  It  was 
to  them  from  beginning  to  end  a  Divine  work.  What  they  had  to  do 
was  to  explain  the  plan  of  salvation  as  set  forth  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  having  done  that,  to  wait  in  earnest,  believing 
prayer,  for  the  power  of  God.  There  was  no  uwnise  interference 
with  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  no  attempt  to  abridge  the  season  of 
penitential  sorrow;  no  quick  and  ready  method  of  making  people 
"  happy."  No  ;  the  work  was  God's,  and  He  was  suffered  to  do  it  in 
His  own  way.  What  they  were  careful  about  was  to  know  that  the 
power  of  God  was  with  them ;  and  there  is  no  way  of  being  assured 
of  that  but  by  importunate  prayer.  They  were  mighty  in  prayer, 
John  Wesley  once  continued  a  prayer-meeting  fifteen  hours,  because 
there  was  one  penitent  seeking  mercy.  Again,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Walsh, 
it  was  while  the  preacher  was  pouring  out  his  heart  in  prayer  that 
the  power  of  God  came  down  upon  him,  by  which 

"  His  chains  fell  off,  his  heart  was  free." 

It  is  by  the  grace  of  God,  not  by  the  extravagance  and  eccentricity  of 
men,  that  souls  are  raised  from  death  to  life. 
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*L  Not  less  striking  is  the  marrelk>iu  clearness  and  bean  ty  of  the  ei- 
perience  of  the  convert*  among  the  early  Methodists.  Look  at  Mr. 
Walsh  :  for  four  months  after  joining  the  society  he  was  seeking  God, 
and  daring  that  period  nothing  eonld  induce  him,  no  effort  wis  made 
to  induce  him,  to  say  that  he  believed  in  Christ,  but  the  moment  tin 
taring  power  of  God  came  upon  his  sonl,  he*  exclaimed — 


"  Ko  condemnation  now  I  dread, 
Jesus  and  all  in  Him  is  mine." 

There  was  given  to  him  in  that  hour  a  triumphant  sense  of  heart- 
felt purity.  He  had  become  a  new  man.  "  An  amazing  change  wm 
observable  in  his  very  aspect,  as  well  as  in  his  tempers  and  conduct 
in  general.'' 

The  change,  however,  was  much  deeper  than  the  eye  could  see.  He 
had  passed  from  death  unto  life,  and  he  knew  it.  He  says  :  ••  I  knew 
that  I  was  a  child  of  God,  because  sin  did  not  reign  in  my  mortal 
body,  that  I  should  obey  it  in  the  desires  thereof "  Again:  "Faith 
in  His  blood  brought  heaven  into  my  breast,  and  filled  me  with 
4  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost'  "  Once  more : 
"  Sin,  and  temptation,  and  pain  fled  before  the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
4  dwelt  in  my  heart  by  faith.'  I  *  walked  and  talked  with  God '  all  day 
long.  Whatsoever  I  believed  to  be  His  will,  I  did  to  the  uttermost  of 
my  power,  with  my  whole  heart  Prayer,  reading,  fasting,  watching, 
communicating,  and  Christian  fellowship  were  the  joy  of  my  soul. 
The  commandments  of  God  and  His  holy  laws  were  my  delight  I 
not  only  rejoiced  evermore,  but  prayed  without  ceasing,  and  in  every- 
thing gave  thanks ;  whether  I  ate,  or  drank,  or  whatever  I  did,  it  was 
indeed  *  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  to  the  glory  of  God.' " 

The  life  of  God  which  he  had  received  into  his  soul  by  faith  thus 
raised  him  into  new  conditions  of  being,  bestowed  upon  him  new 
powers,  and  opened  before  him  new  possibilities  of  progress  in  knew- 
ledge  and  holiness,  which  were  quite  infinite.  The  invisible  world 
stood  disclosed  before  him  in  awful  beauty  and  impressive  grandeur. 
He  says :  "  I  felt  of  a  truth  that  faith  in  Christ,  is  *  the  substance ' 
or  subsistence  (  of  things  hoped  for/  and  an  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.'"  The  fine  hymn  of  Charles  Wesley  exactly  expressed  his 
experience : — 

"  Faith  lends  it  realising  light ; 
The  olouds  disperse,  the  shadows  fly ; 
The  invisible  appears  in  sight, 
And  God  is  seen  by  mortal  eye." 

Is  it  wonderful  that  his  soul  broke  out  into  exultant  strains  of  holy 
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song  ?    And  again  Charles  Wesley's  wonderful  verse  formed  a  fitting 
vehicle  by  which  to  express  his  triumphant  joy  : — 

"  Jesus  all  the  day  long 

Was  my  joy  and  my  song ; 
O  that  all  His  salvation  may  see  ! 

He  hath  loved  me,  I  cried, 

He  hath  suffered  and  died 
To  redeem  such  a  rebel  as  me. 

I  rode  on  the  sky 

Freely  justified  I, 
Nor  envied  Elijah  his  seat : 

My  soul  mounted  higher 

In  a  chariot  of  fire, 
And  the  world  it  was  under  my  feet. 

O  the  rapturous  height 

Of  that  holy  delight 
Which  I  felt  in  the  life-giving  Blood ! 

Of  my  Saviour  possessed, 

Iwas  perfectly  blessed 
As  if  filled  with  the  fulness  of  God." 

Now,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  this  was  the  experience  not  of 
a  mature  Christian,  but  of  a  young  man,  only  nineteen  years  of  age, 
who  bad  just  found  peace  through  believing.  Yet,  what  a  depth  and 
clearness  and  glory  there  are  found  in  it !  What  a  rich  evangelical 
fulness  !  Let  it  also  be  remembered  that  there  was  nothing  at  all 
uncommon  in  this  young  man's  experience ;  the  same  experience  was 
shared  by  all  the  early  Methodists  alike,  after  making  allowance  for 
constitutional  differences  among  them.  Now  let  us  picture  to  our 
minds  what  an  assembly  of  suoh  persons  must  have  been  !  What 
power  in  their  prayer-meetings  !  What  "  a  door  into  heaven  "  their 
class-meetings  and  band-meetings  !  What  an  unction  from  on  high 
n  their  public  worship  (  Was  there  any  wonder  that  early  Metho- 
dism, like  the  white  horse  and  his  rider  in  the  Apocalypse,  "  went 
forth  conquering  and  to  conquer"? 

Here  is  a  little  picture  of  their  meetings  in  those  early  years  of 

tender  young  life  which  is  full  of  interest.    We  still  quote  our  young 

Irish  friend's  experience  :    ",Oh,  how  wonderfully  did  we  experience 

the  power  and  love  of  God,  whenever  we  made  prayer  and  supplication 

to  Him  I    We  had  a  heaven  among  us,  a  paradise  within  us  !    The 

Lord  poured  such  peace  and  joy  into  our  hearts,  and  we  were  often  so 

happy,  that  we  did  not  know  how  to  part  |We  lived  as  brethren,  and 

strove  together  for  the  hope  of  the  Gospel.    We  were  of  one  heart 

z  z 
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and  of  one  mind  in  the  presence  of  God"  Might  he  not  well  ask, "  Is 
not  this  the  communion  of  saints  ?  "     Ah  1  yes,  it  is  indeed,  but— 

"  Where  shall  we  wander  now  to  find 
The  successors  they  left  behind/' 

Early  Methodism  lived  and  prospered,  because  it  deserved  to  live  and 
prosper.     Its  power,  as  we  often  say,  was  in  the  fulness  of  its  life. 

8.  I  cannot  quit  this  subject  without  pointing  out  the  manner  in 
which  Charles  Wesley's  wonderful  hymns  are  seen  to  have  woven 
themselves  into  the  very  texture  of  the  life  of  the  early  Methodists. 
The  reason  for  this  is  plain  :  those  hymns  gave  expression,  in  the  most 
chaste  and  beautiful  language,  to  all  the  varieties  of  their  spiritual  ex- 
perience.  They  did  more,  being  instinct  with  rich  spiritual  life  them- 
selves, those  hymns  exercised  a  creative  power  over  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  early  Methodists ;  their  touch  was  formative,  they  called  into 
being  the  experiences  which  they  embody  and  describe.     Accordingly 
we  find  them  everywhere  in  constant  use  among  the  members  of  the 
societies.      The   preachers  quoted  them  from   the   pulpit,   leaders 
recited  them  in  the  classes,  the  visitor  breathed  them  by  the  bed  of 
the  sick  and  the  dying,  in  the  prayer-meeting  they  were  used  at  the 
throne  of  grace,  they  were  sang  in  the  family,  in  the  street,  and  in 
the  work-shop.    It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  degree  of  their 
influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  the  last  century.     As  difficult,  too, 
would  it  be  to  calculate  the  depth  and  the  earnestness  of  that  spiritual 
life  which  alone  could  make  ever  such  hymns  popular.  I  know  no 
hymns  in  which  the  entire  range  of  Christian  truth  and  experience  is 
set  forth  as  dearly  and  fully  as  in  those  of  Charles  Wesley.    Compare 
his    hymns    with    many  of  the  hymns  which  are  in   use   in   so- 
called  revivalistic  services  to-day  ;   with  the  feeble  sentiment  and 
flimsy  texture  of  many  of  the  hymns  sung  by  Messrs.  Moody  and 
Sankey ;  or  with  the  coarse  hymns  which  are  often  used  in  some 
other  quarters ;  and  what  a  difference  appears.    And  the  difference 
in  the  hymns  marks  the  difference  in  the  character  of  the  movements 
to  which  they  severally  belong. 

I  do  not  forget  what  was  said  in  a  former  paper,  namely,  that  a 
hymn-book  might  now  be  produced  superior,  on  the  whole,  to  the 
one  we  now  have.  I  adhere  to  that  opinion  still ;  but  I  am  also 
bound  to  say  that  a  deeper  acquaintance  with  many  of  Charles 
Wesley's  hymns  has  convinced  me  more  than  ever  of  their  incompar- 
able truth  and  beauty.  I  believe  that  if  we  were  holier  men,  we  should 
like  them  very  much  better  than  we  do ;  and  I  heartily  pray  that  these 
hymns  may  become  once  again,  as  they  once  were  in  the  past,  the  tran- 
scripts of  the  experience  and  life  of  the  Methodist  Churches* 
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.ETTERS  TO  THE  YOUNG  ON  MATTERS  OF  SCIENCE. 

By  Rev.  J.  Botes,  M.A. 

Louth,  December  1,  1881. 
My  Deab  Young  Friends, 

)N  these  cold  winter  evenings,  as  you  sit  by  the  fire,  you  will  probably 
have  many  a  pleasant  speculation  and  chat  on  the  subject  of  coal, 
ho  first  used  it  for  fuel,  history  does  not  say.  That  man  did  not  emerge 
>m  monkey  hood,  but  was  created  an  intelligent  being,  is  pretty  clear 
>m  this  fact  among  others,  that  in  the  very  earliest  ages  he  knew  the 
e  of  fire,  and  could  kindle  fires.  An  ape  never  kindles  a  fire,  never 
en  feeds  it  with  fuel,  however  cold  he  may  be.  The  men  who  first 
hted  fires,  and  developed, wheat  and  other  cereals  from  wild  grasses, 
re  not  by  any  means  savages.  The  remnants  of  the  ancient  lan- 
ages  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  fragments  of  science  which  have 
tched  us,  indicate  that  the  first  men  were  disooverers  of  no  mean 
ler.  The  heathen  nations  may  be  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  second 
1.  The  first  was  a  defection  from  God,  the  second  from  society, 
jathenism  cannot  claim  an  antiquity  equal  to  that  of  civilisation. 
The  discovery  of  fuel  and  its  use,  must  have  been  among  the  first 
*de  by  man.  When  and  how  coal  was  discovered,  whether  as  the 
rolt  of  accident,  or  of  investigation  and  experiment,  we  cannot  tell ; 
d  yet  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  ever  made.  It 
s  been  reserved  for  men  of  modern  times  to  make  known  to  us  the 
igin  and  composition  of  coal.  The  chief  constituent  is  carbon,  in 
mbination  with  varying  proportions  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
trogen ;  and  in  all  coal  there  exists  a  greater  or  less  amount  of 
rthy  impurities,  which  being  incombustible,  remain,  after  burning, 
.  ashes.  Coal  in  all  its  forms,  and  under  all  its  names,  is  merely 
ineralised  vegetation.  This  vegetation  in  part  grew,  and  was  sub- 
erged  in  situ  as  peat  mosses,  cypress  swamps,  jungles,  and  forest 
•owths  ;  and  in  part  was  drifted  by  rivers  and  floods  into  sea-basins, 
id  other  places  of  deposit  Goal  was,  then,  once  a  vegetable  soil 
hich  accumulated  under  the  shade  of  primeval  forests  growing  on 
reas  of  depression.  In  course  of  time  (perhaps  ages)  the  land  sank 
meath  the  sea,  and  the  vegetable  elements  were  buried  under  layers 
:  sand  and  mud,  and  when  these  accumulations  had  restored  the 
:ea  again  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  spores  of  plants  once  more  gene- 
ited  in  a  blue  mud,  and  the  previous  phenomena  were  renewed.  The 
equent  repetition  of  these  changes  finally  resulted  in  the  accumula- 
on  of  thousands  of  feet,  composing  the  vertical  series  of  rocks  known 
3  the  carboniferous  strata. 
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In  some  coals  you  will  see  coin-like  bodies,  the  larger  of  which 
Professor  Huxley  regards  as  spore-cases,  and  the  smaller  ones  as 
spores,  the  disintegration  of  which  he  says  has  led  to  the  formation  of 
what  we  call  coal.  Professor  Williamson,  however,  satisfactorily 
shows  that  they  are  not  spore-cases  at  all,  bat  two  different  kinds  of 
spores,  which  he  calls  "  microspores  "  and  "  macrospores,"  such  as 
severally  occnr  in  the  npper  and  lower  portions  of  the  fruits  of  many 
club-mosses  of  the  present  day.  These  spores  having  fallen  in  such  vast 
myriads  from  the  gigantic  clnb  mosses  of  that  age,  must  have  been 
deciduous  or  falling  organs.  Professors  Huxley  and  Williamson  dis- 
agree very  widely  with  respect  to  the  part  played  by  these  spores  in 
the  formation  of  coal.  It  appears  that  some  of  the  best  Lancashire 
coal  contains  very  few  of  these  spores,  while  some  of  the  worst  abound 
with  them. 

There  are,  however,  many  other  workers  in  this  department  who 
have  given  and  are  still  giving  attention  to  the  subject,  having  exa- 
mined specimens  of  coal  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  have 
distinguished  three  groups  of  fossil  plants  belonging  to  the  coal 
measures,  which  may  be  classed  as  follows :  Those  of  which  we  have 
the  form  but  not  the  organisation;  those  of  which  we  know  the 
structure  but  are  not  acquainted  with  the  outward  form;  and 
those  of  which  we  have  both  the  form  and  the  organi- 
sation complete.  What  has  yet  to  be  done  is  to  show  the 
relationship  of  the  first  and  second  group  to  each  other.  Brangniart 
and  others  have  shown  that  most  of  the  plants  of  the  coal  were 
cryptogamic,  or  plants  in  which  the  organs  of  fructification  are  not 
apparent,  and  coniferous  or  cone-bearing  plants.  The  former  plants 
are  chiefly  calamites,  a  genus  of  fossil  stems  resembling  gigantic 
reeds  having  a  striated  or  channeled  appearance.  Some  of  these 
stems  measure  twelve  feet  in  diameter,  and  furnish  the  microspores 
and  macrospores  before  mentioned.  Ferns,  pines,  and  firs  abound  in 
great  numbers.  The  vegetation  of  the  coal  measures  is  a  subject  of 
great  interest  and  importance. 

In  the  old  lists  of  plants  belonging  to  the  carboniferous  deposits  are 
mentioned  several  flowering  plants,  but  these  on  investigation  all  melt 
away.  The  researches  of  men  like  Professor  Williamson  will 
doubtless  furnish  us  with  a  mass  of  information  on  these  matters 
which  is  altogether  new.  It  appears  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
flowering  plant  having  existed  during  this  early  age  of  the  world, 
while  all  the  known  carboniferous  deposits,  from .  Greenland  to 
Australia,  tell  the  tale  of  a  vegetation  limited  to  cryptogamic  and 
coniferous  kinds.     The  whole  of  these  plants  were  of  a  far  larger  kind 
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than  any  of  their  existing  representatives ;  indeed,  existing  species 
appear  as  mere  pigmies  when  placed  alongside  the  giants  of  a 
carboniferous  age. 

The  colour  of  the  vegetation  of  that  period  must  have  been  green, 
and  to  inhabitants  of  other  planets  our  world  would  appear  of  a  green 
tint  during  the  whole  of  the  carboniferous  era.  Hugh  Miller  says 
4 « In  no  other  age  did  the  world  ever  witness  such  a  flora.  Wherever 
dry  land,  or  shallow  lake,  or  running  streams  appeared,  from  where 
Melville  Island  now  spreads  out  its  ice  wastes  under  the  star  of  the 
Pole,  to  where  the  arid  plains  of  Australia  lie  solitary  beneath  the 
bright  crops  of  the  South,  a  rank  and  luxuriant  herbage  cumbered 
every  foot  breadth  of  the  dark  and  streaming  soil,  and  even  to  distant 
planets  our  earth  must  have  shone  through  the  enveloping  cloud  with 
a  green  and  delicate  ray."  Probably  for  ages  no  one  supposed  that 
coal  possessed  any  other  property  than  that  of  fuel.  In  due  time, 
however,  it  was  found  to  afford  a  combustible  gas,  which  chemical 
analysis  proved  to  be  hydrogen.  Soon  after  mechanical  and  chemical 
ingenuity  found  out  a  way  of  manufacturing  this  gas,  and  using  it  for 
the  lighting  of  our  buildings  and  cities.  In  the  carrying  out  of  these 
projects  other  products  of  distillation  were  discovered,  until  step  by 
step  it  was  found  that  coal  furnished  an  excellent  oil  for  light-houses, 
equal  to  the  best  sperm  oil,  and  at  a  lower  cost ;  benzole,  a  light  sort 
of  ethereal  fluid  which  evaporates  easily,  and  which  combined  with 
vapour  or  moist  air  can  be  used  for  portable  gas  lamps  ;  naphtha,  a 
heavy  fluid  used  to  dissolve  gutta  percha  and  india  rubber,  an 
excellent  oil  for  lubrioating  purposes ;  asphaltum,  which  is  a  black 
solid  substance  used  in  making  varnishes  and  other  articles  of 
commerce ;  paramne,  a  white  crystalline  substance  resembling  white 
wax,  which  can  be  made  into  beautiful  white  wax  candles ;  dyes  of 
various  kinds,  and  other  things  can  be  extracted  from  coal  of  which 
bygone  generations  knew  nothing.  Some  scientists  assure  us  that 
the  light  and  heat  emitted  by  coal  is  really  the  sunshine  which  was 
absorbed  by  the  vegetation  of  a  past  era,  and  that  all  the  other 
products  have  been  produced  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  chemical 
action  of  the  sun  on  the  vegetation  of  that  era. 

God  purposed  in  due  time  to  people  our  world  with  intelligent 
residents,  and  in  order  to  make  it  a  suitable  home  for  them  it  was 
necessary  to  pass  this  vast  amount  of  vegetable  accumulation  through 
the  great  crucible  of  nature.  The  light  of  science  will  ere  long  bring 
greater  things  before  our  minds.  The  really  grand  discoveries  of  our 
world  are  probably  not  yet  made.  As  the  epochs  roll  on  the  methods 
of  the  Divine  workings  will  be  the  more  dearly  understood  and 
admired. 
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T  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  in  print  with  Key.  Paxton  Hood,  his 
style  is  so  pleasant,  sunny,  clear.     He  is  vigorous  in  thought  and 
popular  in  expression.     In  the  social  circle  he  is,  as  Macintosh  said 
of  Wilberforce,  a  "  most  companionable  man,"  and  on  the  public  plat- 
orm  most  fascinating.     It  is  to  our  mind  a  sad  fact  that,  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  he  has  had  to  go  across  a  waste  of  waters  of  three  thousand 
miles   to    seek  a  new  home  and  a  new   sphere.     Before    leaving 
our  shores   he  produced  a  book  of  more  than  ordinary  merit  :— 
Christmas  Evans,   the  Preacher    of  Wild    Wales:     His    Country,  Eu 
Times,  and    His   Contemporaries.      By  Bev.   Paxton   Hood.    1b.  6d. 
(London:    Hodder    &    Stoughton).    The  subject    of  the  book  was 
a  remarkable  man,  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  preacher  that  even 
Wales  has  seen,  the  country  of  bards  and  orators.     His  earthly  means 
were  always  small.    Twenty  years  he  served  all  the  Churches  of  the 
Island  of  Anglesea  for  seventeen  pounds  a-year,  and  we  believe  his 
stipend  never  exceeded  forty  pounds.     How  his  wife,  econoinical  and 
cheerful  as  she  was,  made  ends  meet  we  cannot  tell.    He  would  not 
be  likely  to  be  unduly  attached  to  the  earth.    Fond  of  home  and 
retirement,  yet  he  had,  like  Abraham,  to  move  from  place  to  place, 
not  knowing  whither  he  went.     He  suffered  much  from  his  brethren 
in  the  ministry,  some  of  whom  seem  to  have  excelled  m  "dignified 
dulness."    But  Christmas  Evans  was  essentially  a  good  man ;  in  the 
midst  of  difficulties,  which  stood  like  Alps  round  about  him,  he  trusted, 
loved,  worked.  Never  at  college,  not  able  to  read  at  seventeen,  by  study 
and  perseverance  he  acquired  a  useful  knowledge  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  English  ;  and,  by  grace  and  an  unsurpassed  eloquence,  he  moved 
the  entire  of  the  Principality.  The  "  one-eyed  preacher "  was  a  power 
wherever  he  went.     "And  he  only  has  one  eye,"  said  a  jester  to 
Bobert  Hall.     "Yes,  sir,"  was  the  answer;  "but  that's  a  piercer; 
an  eye,  sir,  that  could  light  an  army  through  a  wilderness  in  a  dark 
night.' '    Mr.  Hood  writes  strong  words  on   the  loss  of  pulpit  power 
among  us :  "In  this  time  of  ours,  when  preaching,  and  all  faith  in 
preaching  is  so  rapidly  dying  out,  that  it  may  be  regarded  now  as  one 
of  the  chief  qualifications  of  a  candidate  for  the  pulpit,  that  he  cannot 
preach  a  sermon,  but  can  go  to  those  who  sell  and  buy  for  himself— 
this  study  of  what  was  effected  by  a  living  voice,  with  a  real  soul  behind 
it,  must  seem,  as  a  matter  of  mere  history,  noteworthy w    (p.  167). 
Again — "  Preachers  now  live  too  much  in  the  presence  of  published 
sermons,  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  effective.     He  who  thinks  of  the 
printing  press  cannot  abandon  himself.      He  who  uses  his  notes 
slavishly  cannot  abandon  himself ;  and,  without  abandonment,  that 
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is,  forgetfulness,  what  is  oratory  ?  What  is  action  ?  What  is  pas^ 
sion?  If  we  were  asked  what  are  the  two  greatest  human  aids 
to  pulpit  power,  we  should  say  self-possession  and  self-abandonment ; 
the  two  are  perfectly  compatible,  and  in  the  pulpit  the  one  is  never 
powerful  without  the  other.  Knowledge,  belief,  preparation,  these 
give  self-possession  ;  and  earnestness  and  unconsciousness,  these  give 
self-abandonment.  The  first  without  the  last  may  make  a  preacher 
like  a  stony  pillar,  covered  with  runes  and  hieroglyphics ;  and  the 
last,  without  the  first,  may  make  a  mere  fanatic,  with  a  torrent  of 
speech  plunging  lawlessly  and  disgracefully  abroad.  The  two  in  com- 
bination in  a  noble  man,  and  teacher,  become  sublime.  Perhaps  they 
reached  their  highest  realisation  among  us,  in  Robertson,  of  Brighton. 
In  another,  and  in  a  different  department,  and  scarcely  inferior  order 
of  mind,  they  were  nobly  realised  in  Christmas  Evans/1  (pp.  824-5). 

Another  book  on  the  Great  Biography.  Few  men  are  so  critical  and 
lucid  as  Dr.  Fairbairn.  In  an  electric  light  he  sees  all  the  parts  of 
his  theme,  and,  though  calm  and  philosophic,  his  pen  is  moved  by  a 
warm  heart.  With  the  hard  student  there  is  the  submissive  disciple. 
Studies  in  the  Life  of  Christ.  By  A.  M.  Faibbaibn,  D.D.  Second  edi- 
tion. 9s.  (Bame  publishers.)  In  words  rich  as  Channing's,  and 
beautiful  as  Jeremy  Taylor's,  our  author  says :  "  The  Person  of 
Christ  is  the  perennial  glory  and  strength  of  Christianity.  If  the  life 
of  our  faith  had  depended  on  its  signs  and  wonders,  it  had  perished 
long  ago.  If  they  win  the  ages  of  wonder  they  offend  the  ages  of 
inquiry ;  and  as  the  world  grows  in  years  credulous  spirits  die,  and 
critical  spirits  increase.  But  the  Person  that  stands  at  the  centre  of 
our  faith  can  never  cease  to  be  winsome  while  men  reverence  the  holy 
and  love  the  good.  His  moral  loveliness  has  been  as  potent  to  charm 
the  human  spirit  unto  obedience  as  the  harp  of  the  ancient  mythical 
musician  was  to  charm  nature  into  listening  and  life ;  has  by  its  self- 
strong  spell  held  the  wicked  till  he  ceased  to  sin  and  learned  to  love, 
and  the  tender  and  guileless  heart  of  a  child  began  to  beat  within  his 
breast "  (p.  46).  On  the  humanity  and  growth  of  Christ  we  read : 
"  His  manhood  can  be  real  only  as  it  remains  a  manhood  really  within 
the  limits  necessary  to  man.  The  supernatural  in  Jesus  did  not  exist 
for  Jesus,  but  for  the  world.  What  He  achieved  for  others  might 
manifest  the  superhuman ;  what  He  achieved  for  Himself  showed  the 
human — humanity  under  its  common  conditions,  obedient  to  its  own,  or 
rather  its  Maker's  laws,  become  perfect,  the  realisation  of  its  eternal 
ideal  or  archetype  as  it  exists  in  God.  But  one  so  conceived  is  not  remote 
from  God — rather  is  penetrated  and  possessed  by  Him.  His  humanity 
is  fully  the  Divine — is  a  Divine  humanity.     Yet  it  is  to  personal  rather 
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than  physical  reasons,  because  cl  spiritual  rather  than  ewwitisl  rela- 
tionships" (p.  48).  The  home  of  the  ehOd  Jesus  is  thus  described*. 
"  The  home  was  poor,  Joseph  was  an  artisan,  and  Mary,  woman  of  ill 
work  as  well  as  mother.  Their  house  would  be  of  the  common  East- 
ern  type,  house  and  workshop  in  one,  lighted  mostly  by  the  door,  the 
light  showing  curiously  mingled  the  furniture  of  the  family  and  the 
tools  of  the  mechanic.  The  daily  fare  would  be  humble  enough; 
even  where  the  signs  of  less  meanness,  perhaps,  but  more  poverty 
than  need  be  found  in  the  home  of  our  modern  carpenter.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  not  propitious  to  magnanimity,  to  wealth  and  majesty 
of  soul    Town  and  home  were  alike  insignificant,  poor  *  (p.  49). 


Ihe  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.    By  Ber.  F.  A.  Mallesos,  M.A. 
12s.  (Same  publishers.)  This  is  a  substantial  and  large  book,  consisting 
of  610  pages,  with  one  of  Johnston's  coloured  maps.    The  writer  is 
both  broad  and  narrow.    But,  as  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  lately 
drawn  the  distinction,  a  man's  "  articles  of  faith "  may  not  always 
agree  with  his  "  pious  opinions,"  and  it  may  be  so  here — a  straight 
line  is  pursued  a  great  distance,  and  then  there  is  a  sharp  curve.  We 
read :    '<  The  high  privilege    of  the    gift    of  the  Holy    Ghost,  and 
of   entrance    into  the    Church   of   Christ,  can  only    be    conferred, 
under   ordinary  circumstances,  by  an  obedient  conformity   to  the 
rites  and  ordinances  laid  down  by  Christ  and  His  Church"  (p.  99). 
Which  Church?    What  rites  and  ordinances,   besides  the  one  on 
which  so  much  stress  is  laid  by  the  author — baptism  ?    The  Revised 
Version  has  not  met  the  approval  of  Mr.  Malleson,  for  he  says,  "It 
is  needless  for  the  author  to  repeat  here  what  has  already  been 
remarked  by  so  many,  that  the  work  of  the  best   scholars  of  the 
day  has  inflicted  a  great    disappointment.     The    most    important 
principle  in  any  translation  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  bnt 
scant  respect ;    that  the   sense,  the  idiom,   the  popular   language, 
should    always    command   more  respect    and    attention    than   the 
mere  word  and  the  grammar "  (p.  598).    But  he  argues  plausibly,  if 
not  conclusively,  when  he  says  on  another  matter,  "I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  adopt  the  theory  of  those  who  conceive  that  Paul  felt  self- 
convicted  of  having  gone  to  work  the  wrong  way  with  the  Athenians 
(Farrar's  '  Life  of  St.  Paul,'  i.  568),  in  resorting  to  poetry,  and  leaning 
upon  natural  religion,   and  taking    illustrations  from   surrounding 
objects  of  beauty  in  nature  and  art,  and  as  it  were  in  a  fit  of  repent* 
ance  resolving  henceforth  never  more  to  avoid  the  mention  of  the 
Cross.    The  conception  of  the  work  of  St.  Paul,  as  a  mere  orator, 
trying  now  one  style  and  then  another,  seems  unwarrantable.    Is  it 
not  nearer  the  truth  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  preaching  at 
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Athens,  not  by  the  unskilful  adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  end,  but 
by  the  utter  averseness  of  the  disposition  of  the  mind  of  the  Attic 
Greek  to  receive  Divine  truths  ?"  (pp.  821-2).  The  book  cannot  be 
read  without  much  instruction  being  gathered. 

Men  Worth  Remembering :  William  Carey.  By  James  Culgboss,  D.D. 
2s.  6d.  (Same  publishers.)  Simply  grand.  "  The  consecrated 
cobbler/'  as  Sydney  Smith  styled  Carey,  is  shown  to  have  been  a  man 
of  extraordinary  plodding,  with  a  firm  tread  and  keen  eye ;  and  that 
he  created  his  opportunities.  When  the  missionary  thought  took 
hold  of  him,  he  was  scarcely  beyond  his  five  and  twentieth  year ;  his 
obscurity  was  extreme  ;  he  was  not  gifted  with  commanding  presence, 
eloquence,  or  passion ;  he  had  never  been  within  the  walls  of  even  the 
humblest  college ;  he  was  simply  the  poor  pastor  of  a  village  church, 
in  which  there  was  not  a  single  person  of  note  or  influence ;  his 
income  was  but  £86  a-year,  and  more  than  half  of  that  sum  was 
earned  by  painful  toil.  All  sorts  of  objections,  too,  were  brought 
against  the  project  itself.  "  The  time  is  not  come."  "  It  is  an  inter- 
ference with  Divine  sovereignty;"  ••  the  means  are  awanting;""  there 
is  enough  to  do  at  home  ;"  "  Christianise  England  before  you  set  out 
on  such  a  crusade  ;"  "  Have  any  of  the  chief  priests  or  rulers  believed  ?" 
In  Carey's  own  mind,  however,  doubt  had  no  place ;  the  principle  he 
advocated  had  become  as  dear  to  him  as  anything  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  duty  as  imperative  as  that  of  paying  one's  lawful  debts.  When  in 
1788  Fuller  published  his  '•  Gospel  worthy  of  all  Acceptation,"  Carey 
said  to  him  :  "  If  it  be  the  duty  of  all  men,  where  the  Gospel  comes, 
to  believe  unto  salvation,  then  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  are  entrusted 
with  the  Gospel  to  endeavour  to  make  it  known  among  all  nations  for 
the  obedience  of  faith.  The  one  thing  seemed  to  him  a  corollary  of 
the  other  "  (pp.  86,  87).  It  is  painful  to  read  of  this  heroic  man's 
"years  of  trouble;"  .the  misunderstandings  became  increased  and 
embittered ;  evil  surmises  developed  into  certainties,"  &c.  (p.  178). 
How  does  it  come  to  pass  that  all  men  of  sterling  worth  have  to  fight 
their  way  through  life  ?  But  they  conquer  at  last,  and  the  stars  shine 
above  the  storm. 

Old  Testament  History  of  Redemption,  Lectures  by  Franz  Delitzsch. 
5s.  (Edinburgh :  T.  &  T.  Clarke.)  Succinct  and  comprehensive,  the 
production  of  a  well-trained  theologian.  Unlike  President  Edwards's 
"History  of  Redemption,"  it  is  brief  and  critical,  every  paragraph 
might  be  expanded  into  a  large  chapter.  On  the  Riddle  of  the  Primi- 
tive Beginning,  we  read :  "  The  kind  of  substance  which  composed  the 
chaos  remains  undetermined,  for  its  being  covered  with  water  is  only 
the  first  step  in  its  creative  formation  and  animation.    The  passages 
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in  Isaiah  xxxiv.  9,  and  Jeremiah  iv.  23-26,  are  favourable  to  Platonic 
conceptions  of  the  earth's  origin.     The  restitution's  hypothesis  consi- 
ders the  chaos  as  the  deposits  of ja  wrecked  world,  whose  destruction 
was  coincident  with  the  apostasy  within  the  spiritual  world.    But  this 
view  is  without  support  in  the  Scriptures,  and  is  also  without  support 
in  the  cosmogonies  of  the  nations,  a  fact  which  alone  renders  it  suspi- 
cious "(pp.   18-14).     Many  years   ago  Dr.  Pye  Smith  startled  the 
Churches  by  his  theory  of  the  flood,   and  here  the  same  view  is 
advanced.     "  The  Biblical  narrative  does  not  demand  an  absolutely 
universal  deluge,  for  it  measures  its  height  by  the  top  of  one  of  the 
mountains  of  Ararat.     The  flood  was  in  so  far  universal  as  it  destroyed 
the  entire  human  race  then  living.    That  was  its  only  object "  (p.  86). 
— Christian  Sociology.     By  J.  N.  W.  Stuokenbubg,  D.D.    8s,  (London; 
R.  D.  Dickinson.)    This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  we  have  already 
noticed.    The  ground  covered  is  very  large,  and  the  title  requires  that 
a  great  variety  of  topics  should  be  considered.     The  author  does  not 
see  "  why  there  should  not  be  genuine  Christians  among  actors  and 
actresses.'1    "  It  might  shock  the  religious  of  the  present  to  speak  of  a 
Christian  theatre  ;  but  that  is  among  the  possibilities  of  the  future  " 
(p.  208).     In  the  preceding  page  we  were  pleased  to  read  the  follow- 
ing :  "  The  opera  and  the  theatre  of  the  day  may  be  worthy  of  the 
reputation  they  have  among  the  mass  of  believers.     The  show-bills  of 
some  plays  are  enough  to  brand  them  as  infamous,  and  the  performers 
as  vile  wretches  and  a  travelling  plague.   No  anathema  can  do  justice 
to  the  lewd  performers  who,  before  a  promiscuous  audience,  by  dress, 
gesture,  and  language,  exert  a  vicious  influence.    If  the  purity  of  youth 
were  sacred  to  our  laws,  such  heathenism  would  not  be  tolerated." 
And  it  is  added  that  there  are  "  more  respectable  performances  which 
are  not  worthy  of  patronage." — The  Biblical  Museutn;   Minor  PropheU 
and  Index.    By  James   Comper  Gray.     5s.   (London:   Elliot  Stock.) 
Hints,  and  only  hints  are  given.    Mr.  Gray  opens  the  gate  and  the 
garden  is  before  you,  to  walk  in  at  your  leisure.     He  shows  the  turns 
in  the  road,  and  then  leaves  you  to  wander  alone.     Safe  and  intelli- 
gent as  a  guide,  he  may  be  trusted,  as  he  points  and  leads.     Quoting 
from  Archbishop  Thomson,  not  "  Bishop  "  as  printed  here,  we  read 
the  powerful  words :  "  Where  is  the  Bible  ?  Wherever  there  is  light. 
Speaking  the  language  of  heaven  in  seven  score  and  three  of  the 
tongues  of  earth,  and  giving  the  Word  of  God  by  forty  millions  of 
voices  to  five  times  as  many  million  ears,  and  in  tongues  spoken  by 
six  hundred  millions  of  men"  (p.  818). 

The  following  books  are  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society, 
Paternoster-row: — Cousin  Mabel's  Sketc/ies   of  Character.     By  E.  Jr 
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Whately.  4s.  Just  like  her  father,  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
whose  invaluable  works  are  so  little  read  by  young  students 
now-a-days,  she  has  strong  common-sense  with  a  refined  mind,  and 
the  exactest  possible  discriminating  views,  with  a  clear  style.  In  a 
conversation  on  the  Sabbath  she  reports  :  "  The  Jewish  Sabbath,"  I 
observed,  "  was  mainly  appointed  for  rest.  Worship  was  evidently 
in  the  law  of  Moses  a  secondary  consideration,  since  it  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  Commandment  at  all.  The  Jews  did  meet  in  the 
synagogues  on  the  Sabbath-day,  and  were  commanded  on  certain 
Sabbaths  to  hold  a  'holy  convocation';  but  certainly  if  their 
attendance  there  had  necessitated  as  long  a  walk  as  many  Highland 
or  Welsh  worshippers  in  the  mountains  must  take  every  Sunday  to 
reach  their  place  of  worship,  the  Jew  would  have  been  bound  by  the 
law  to  stay  at  home.  With  us  Christians,  worship  is  the  first  object 
in  setting  apart  the  first  day  of  the  week ;  rest  is  secondary  to  it ;  but 
whereas  the  law  was  full  of  minute  directions,  we  are  left  to  apply 
general  commands  to  particular  cases,  according  to  the  best  of  our 
judgment,  enlightened  by  God's  grace.  I  think  this  shows  us  plainly 
that  if  the  following  out  of  the  letter  of  the  Commandment  interfere 
with  the  spirit,  we  are  bound  to  follow  the  spirit  rather  than  the 
letter  "  (pp.  119-120).  What  wise  teaching  there  is  here  !  Very  different 
we  think  from  the  Lutheran  notion  of  the  Sabbath,  a  day  of  recrea- 
tion, like  Christmas  Day,  as  carried  out,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Bishop  Wilberforoe,  by  the  late  Prince  Consort— at  church  in  the 
morning,  playing  at  chess  in  the  evening.  Miss  Whately  shows  that 
it  is  a  religious  day,  however  varied  our  duties  may  be,  and  whatever 
liberty  we,  as  Christians,  may  enjoy  in  its  observance. — Through  the 
Linn;  or,  Miss  Temple's  Wards.  By  Agnes  Giberne.  8s.  Many  shades 
of  life,  birthday  presents,  bank-breaking,  gossip,  flight  to  London, 
hard  times,  reunion,  spiritual  life,  peace.  In  the  midst  of  the  frolics 
and  thoughtlesness  of  juvenility  there  comes  the  helping,  handy,  sage, 
matronly  advice. — Family  Readings  on  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark.  By  Rev. 
F.  Boubdillon,  M.  A.  8s.  6d.  Consisting  of  short  consecutive  portions 
comprising  the  whole  Gospel  with  a  simple  exposition,  for  daily  use 
in  Christian  households.  Nothing  can  be  more  simple,  nothing  more 
practical.  We  read  in  chap.  vi.  18,  "  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  oil  was  used  as  a  medicine.  It  was  rather  an  outward  sign.  Yet 
it  may  have  been  meant  to  teach  that  we  are  to  use  means,  even 
while  we  look  to  God  alone  for  blessing.  That  is  what  we  are  plainly 
taught  elsewhere  "  (p.  84). — The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  John 
Kennedy,  M.A.,  D.D.  Is.  Gd.  The  foundation  fact  of  our  holy  religion 
is  calmly  considered,  every  recorded  incident  is  well  weighed,  every 
difficulty  confronted.     The  doctor  has  used  all  available  helps,  Godet's 
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grand  work  in  particular,  in  the  elucidation  of  the  theme.  A  book 
for  student^or  minister. — The  Tract  Magazine,  1881.  Is.  6d.  We  knov 
ministers  who  take  this  serial  as  it  is  published,  monthly,  what  is 
before  us  is  the  yearly  volume.  It  is  replete  with  instruction  of  the 
best  kind.  The  paper,  "  A  Homely  Homily  for  young  Married 
People*'  (pp.  283-88),  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  the  rest.  In  some 
others  great  truths  are  brought  out  attractively  in  conversations  and 
narratives. — Headings  with  the  Little  Ones.  Is.  6d.  A  book  for  a  mother 
to  read  to  her  children.  Simple  and  pleasant.  It  is  beautifully  bound, 
and  has  gilt  edges,  with  good  illustrations. — What  She  Could;  or,  The  Life 
Story  of  Clarice  Egerton.  By  Annette  M.  Lysteb.  2s.  The  most 
opposite  characters  are  described ;  cross  old  age  and  joyous  youth 
are  seen  together,  with  totally  different  tastes  and  aims.  Clarice  is  a 
noble  girl,  full  of  goodness  and  sense,  always  helping  others.  The 
tale  is  illustrated  and  tastefully  bound. — Olive's  Story.  By  Mrs.  O.F. 
Walton.  2s.  6d.  Life-scenes  in  a  family  living  and  educated  in  England 
while  their  father  served  in  the  army  in  India.  Melville's  story  and 
Olive's  school-days  are  deeply  interesting  parts  of  the  exciting  book, 
which  is  artistic  in  execution,  and  would  be  a  handsome  gift. — From 
The  Call  to  the  Glory ;  or,  Love  Names  of  Christ's  People.  A  Bible  Story. 
By  {Sarah  Gebaldina  Stock.  Is.  The  object'of  the  writer  is  to  show 
the  relationship  of  the  people  of  Christ  to  Himself.  They  are  His 
disciples,  brethren,  servants,  friends,  body,  bride.  The  reader  finds 
something  in  it  for  both  his  head  and  his  heart.  It  lifts  him  np, 
bringing  him  near  to  the  Master. — The  ChiUfs  Companion  and  Juvenile 
Instructor.  Is.  6d.  A  pretty  book,  artistic  lining  of  covers,  choice 
selection  of  subjects,  and  easily  understood  lessons  from  daily  life.— 
The  Cottager  and  Artisan.  Is.  6d.  Large  in  size,  instructive  in  pictures, 
sensible  in  words.     No  better  book  to  give  to  the  poor — and  so  cheap ! 

CasselVs  Illustrated  Universal  History.  Part  IL  7d.  Amply  illustrated, 
the  information  accurate  and  comprehensive. — The  Church  of  the  Future. 
By  Henby  Allon,  D.D.  6d.  (London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  This  is 
the  Address  from  the  Chair  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales  at  its  autumnal  meeting,  held  in  Manchester,  October 
4,  1881.  Broad,  scriptural,  and  spiritual.  The  best  we  have  seen  from 
the  pen  of  the  doctor,  who  usually  does  not  excel  in  condensation  and 
clearness.  If  less  copious  he  would  be  more  vigorous. — Bsminiscenca 
of  Congregationalism  Fifty  Years  Ago.  Prepared  for  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of 
1881.  By  John  Stoughton,  D.D.  Is.  (Same  publishers.)  Could  any- 
thing be  better  done  ?  A  masterly  survey.  James  Parsons'  exquisite 
facetiousness  in  private  is,  in  a  few  words,  contrasted  with  his  pathos 
in  public,  and,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  two  powers,  as  stated 
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hero,  are  closely  connected.  Mr.  Parsons  has  often  amused  ns  at  the 
fireside.  We  cannot  accept  without  qualification  what  is  here  said  of 
Dr.  Hamilton's  style:  "His  thoughts  gulped  out  like  liquid  from 
a  large  full  bottle  with  a  tiny  neck."  We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  for 
grandeur  and  elevation  of  thought  we  have  not  heard  his  equal. — The 
Homiletic  Quarterly.  October.  2s.  (London :  Eegan  Paul,  Trench, 
&  Co.)  Apart  from  the  index,  there  are  184  pages,  double-column, 
which  less  tires  the  eyes  in  reading  than  an  undivided  page.  The  entire 
of  the  matter  is  good,  lively,  suggestive.  Guide-posts  for  students. — 
The  Herald  of  Mercy.  Is.  (London :  Morgan  &  Scott.)  Well  bound. 
Nothing  cheaper.  Just  the  book  to  give  to  working  people  and  their 
children. — The  Clerical  World.  A  Paper  for  the  Pulpit  and  the  Pew. 
Part  L  lOd.  (London  :  Hodder  &  S  tough  ton.)  Beading  of  the  best  sort. 
The  amount  of  matter  for  the  price  is  marvellous. 

Just  to  hand,  Ivy :  A  Tale  of  Cottage  Life.  By  Silas  K  Hocking, 
F.RH.S.  28.  6d.  (London :  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.)  We  need  not  say 
a  word  to  our  readers  about  the  merits  of  this  book.  They  have  read 
it  in  successive  portions  during  the  year.  In  its  present  form  it 
cannot  but  be  attractive.  It  is  elegantly  and  strongly  bound,  with 
gilt  edges  and  numerous  illustrations.  Many  thousand  copies  have 
been  printed,  and  it  is  sure  to  command  an  extensive  sale.  We  may 
state  here  that  the  highly-appreciated  author  is  engaged  writing  a 
story  for  our  pages  the  next  year,  the  title  of  which  will  be  "  Seadrift." 

First  (Ecumenical  Methodist  Conference,  held  in  City-road  Chapel, 
London,  September,  1881.  5s.  (London :  Methodist  Free  Church  Book 
Boom,  119,  Salisbury-square,  E.C.)  A  large  and  substantial  volume, 
containing  610  pages.  The  proceedings  are  accurately  reported,  and 
in  this  permanent  form  are  now  placed  before  the  public.  Every 
leading  man  in  Methodism  ought  to  secure  a  copy.  It  is  a  Memorial 
book,  to  be  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation. 


■*+<» 


Evrbt  hour  of  lost  time  is  a  chance  for  future  misfortune. 

I  beoabd  that  man  as  lost  who  has  lost  all  sense  (of  shame. 

Just  as  you  are  pleased  at  finding  faults,  you  are  displeased  at 
finding  perfections. 

Humanity  is  never  so  beautiful  as  when  praying  for  forgiveness  or 
else  forgiving  another. 

He  who  puts  aside  his  religion  because  he  is  going  into  society 
resembles  a  man  taking  off  his  shoes  when  about  to  wallc  on  tl  orns. 
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BY    SILAS    K.    HOCKING,    F.RH.S. 

Author  op    "  Reedyford,"    "Her   Benny,"    "His   Father,"   "Alkj 

Green,"  &c,  &c. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

IK  WHICH   FRED  8TEWART  REAPS  AS  HE   ITA9   SOWN. 

"  For  every  up  there  is  a  down, 
For  every  folly  fthame ; 
And  retribution  follows  guilt. 
As  burning  follows  flame."  ICackat. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  anybody  more  thoroughly  miserable  than  Fred 
Stewart,  when  he  stole  stealthily  ont  of  Northhaven  after  robbing  and  abusing 
his  sister.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt  a  thorough  contempt  for  himself. 
This  of  itself  was  a  hopeful  sign,  for  before  people  will  begin  to  amend  their  ways 
they  must  believe  that  their  ways  need  mending.  A  man  most  believe  himself  a 
sinner  before  he  will  repent. 

Up  to  this  time  Fred  had  looked  upon  himself  as  a  much-wronged  individual, 
now  he  looked  upon  himself  as  a  coward  and  rogue.  The  word  fairly  startled  him 
when  it  came  into  his  thoughts,  but  when  it  once  got  possession  of  him  he  could 
not  banish  it.  Before  he  committed  the  robbery,  he  easily  satisfied  his  conscience. 
There  seemed  nothing  in  the  contemplated  theft.  But  after  the  deed  was  done,  he 
fairly  recoiled  at  the  thought  of  his  own  wickedness. 

"  Is  it  possible,'1  he  said  to  himself,  "  that  I  am  actually  a  burglar,  a  housebreaker, 

a  thief,  and  possibly  a No !  no,  I  will  not  say  that ;  she  was  only  stunned,  and 

she  is  all  right  again  by  this.  And  he  quickened  his  pace  in  order  to  put  as  great  a 
distance  as  possible  between  him  and  Northhaven  before  morning. 

Once  or  twice  he  stopped,  as  if  he  would  have  turned  back  again.  He  was 
troubled  about  his  sister,  and  wanted  to  know  if  she  was  badly  hurt,  while  the 
money  he  had  stolen  lay  like  a  lump  of  lead  on  his  conscience,  and  he  was  half 
disposed  at  times  to  go  back  and  restore  the  money,  and  ask  his  sister's  forgive- 
ness. It  would  have  saved  Ivy  many  a  bitter  pang,  and  him  also,  had  he  done  so. 
But  he  had  not  the  courage.  And  so  he  pursued  his  way,  malriwg  resolutions  of 
another  character,  and  trying  to  oheat  his  conscience,  as  he  had  done  so  many 
times  before. 

"I  have  only  borrowed  the  money,"  he  said  to  himself  at  length;  "borrowed 
without  leave,  it  is  true,  but  I  will  pay  it  back  in  time  with  compound  interest." 
And  with  this  sophism  ho  tried  to  be  satisfied,  hut  ever  and  anon  his  sister's 
suffering  face  started  up  before  him,  and  he  would  recoil  as  from  a  horrible 
spectre,  and  mutter  to  himself,  "  I'm  a  brute,  I  did  not  think  I  was  so  bad,  but  I 
will  really  try  to  do  better." 

Having  come  to  the  resolution  to  regard  the  money  "  borrowed "  and  not 

"  stolen,"  he  purchased  a  suit  of  clothes  the  next  day,  and  then  pushed  on  again. 

He  had  no  definite  idea  where  he  was  going  to.    To  be  sufficiently  far  away  from 

Northhaven  as  to  run  no  risk  of  recognition  seemed  his  only  concern  just  then. 

At  length,  after  two  days'  tramp,  he  found  himself  in  a  district  that  was  purely 

ioultural.  There  seemed  no  sign  of  a  town  anywhere,  or  even  of  a  moderately- 
village.    Farmhouses  and  labourers'  cottages  dotted  the  landscape  as  far  is 
could  reach. 
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"  I  wonder  if  I  could  get  work  on  a  farm,"  he  said  to  himself.  "  I  should  never  be 
-eoognised  here,  and  I  should  be  less  in  the  way  of  temptation  than  in  a  town."  It 
rill  be  seen  by  thia  reflection  that  Fred's  grand  idea  of  being  a  "gentleman  "  had 
>een  somewhat  shaken  during  his  recent  experiences,  and  that  he  was  beginning  to 
ook  at  certain  matters  in  a  more  reasonable  light  than  he  had  been  wont  to  do. 

He  found,  however,  that  employment  was  not  so  easy  to  get,  and  after  tramp, 
ing  from  farm  to  farm  for  two  whole  days  he  was  almost  ready  to  give  up  trying. 
kt  length,  however,  an  old  farmer  took  pity  on  him,  and  offered  him  a  shilling  a 
lay  and  his  board  to  help  some  other  men  at  "  hedging  and  ditching."  Fred  found 
t  very  hard  work,  and  before  the  first  day  was  at  an  end  his  hands  were  blistered 
md  his  arms  very  sore,  but  he  resolutely  kept  at  it.  The  pay  was  small, 
twas  true,  especially  as  he  had  to  pay  fourpence  per  night  for  his  bed,  and  the 
food  he  got  was  very  coarse.  Still  it  was  better  than  starvation,  and  after  the 
first  few  days  the  work  did  not  seem  so  hard. 

At  the  end  of  a  month  he  had  money  enough  to  purchase  a  new  pair  of  strong 
shoes  and  a  few  pence  to  spare,  but  then  he  was  on  the  tramp  again,  for  the  job 

he  was  at  was  completed.    At  another  farm  several  miles  away  he  was  engaged 

in  the  place  of  a  man  who  had  fallen  sick — at  "  harrowing  and  rolling."  Fred  had 
never  been  used  to  horses,  but  he  managed  very  fairly,  on  the  whole,  and  found 
the  work  less  hard  than  "hedging,"  though  the  pay  was  scarcely  so  good.  Bv 
June  the  hay  harvest  had  commenced,  and  after  that  work  was  more  plentiful. 

To  all  appearances  Fred  had  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  was  settling  down 
steadily  to  honest  work.  By  the  end  of  September  he  found  himself  with 
several  pounds  in  his  pockets,  though  unfortunately  on  the  tramp  once  more. 
Joining  himself  to  a  gang  of  men,  he  set  off  to  a  distant  town  in  the  hope  of  getting 
work.  He  had  also  resolved  that  he  would  write  to  Ivy  and  .send  her  back  the 
money  he  had  stolen;  but  this  resolution,  like  many  others  that  he  had  made  was 
never  carried  into  effect. 

Work  was  not  easily  got,  and  the  men  he  had  joined  himself  to  were  a  loafing, 
idle  lot.    They  did  not  see  why  they  should  work  while  they  had  any   money  to 
spend,  and  poor  Fred,  always  deficient  in  moral  courage,  went  away  with  the  tide 
and  by  the  end  of  a  month  he  had  drunk  and  gambled  away  his  savings,  and  found 
himself  onoe  more  houseless,  homeless,  and  penniless. 

After  remaining  for  a  week  or  two  picking  up  an  odd  penny  now  and  then,  and 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  town — sadder,  and 
let  us  hope  wiser  than  when  he  entered  it— and  sought  once  more  the  country. 

November  had  come  in  cheerless  enough,  and  as  he  dragged  himself  leisurely 
along  the  dreary  lanes,  the  world  never  seemed  to  him  so  dark  and  desolate  before. 
Everything  was  dripping  with  wet.  The  fields,  were  sodden  and  grey.  The  hedges 
and  trees  were  grey  as  the  fields,  and  the  sky  hung  grey  over  all.  Bitterly  he 
chided  himself  for  his  folly,  as  he  splashed  along  the  dismal  lanes.  But  his  elud- 
ings brought  him  no  comfort,  though  gradually  the  everlasting  truth  was  making 
itself  clear  to  his  mind,  that  "  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard. " 

If  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  work  in  the  spring,  he  found  it  doubly  difficult  now, 
and  but  for  the  ready  sympathy  of  the  country  people  he  would  have  perished 
with  hunger  and  cold.  Now  and  then  he  got  an  odd  job  or  two,  but  it  was  a 
bitterly  precarious  existence  that  he  eked  out ;  and  when  hunger  pinched  him  sore 
his  thoughts  turned  homewards,  and  he  longed  for  the  shelter  of  the  home  that 
once  was  his,  and  which  he  had  lost  through  his  folly  and  pride. 

One  day  some  farm-labourers  found  him  in  a  barn  almost  buried  with  straw. 
He  had  crept  into  it  two  nights  before  out  of  the  cold  and  storm,  and  in  the  morn* 
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ing  he  found  himself  too  ill  to  move,  and  so  he  waited  there  till  mercy  should  send 
him  help,  or  death  should  end  the  straggle. 

The  farmer  in  whose  barn  he  was  found  got  a  horse  and  cart  and  took  him  at 
once  to  the  workhouse,  where  he  lay  for  many  days  battling  with  weakness  and 
pain.  It  was  the  first  illness  he  ever  had,  and  he  thoaght  he  was  going  to  die; 
and  as  he  stood  upon  the  solemn  shore  and  gazed  out  upon  that  dark  unmeasured 
sea  whose  mournful  waves  beat  endlessly  npon  the  cliffs  of  time,  he  felt  afraid, 
and  prayed  for  life  as  he  had  never  prayed  before. 

It  was  a  new  experience  to  Fred,  bnt  it  did  him  good.  He  saw  his  worthless 
life  spread  ont  before  him  like  a  map ;  his  folly  and  wickedness  stared  him  in  the 
face  and  mocked  him  night  and  day.  He  knew  that  his  suffering  and  want  were 
self-caused,  that  there  was  no  one  he  could  blame  for  his  present  state.  He  had 
had  splendid  opportunities,  bnt  hai  wasted  them  all.  Had  he  stayed  at  home  and 
pocketed  his  silly  pride,  he  might  have  been  happy  and  respected.  He  had  sown 
the  wind  and  was  now  reaping  the  whirlwind,  and  the  reaping  was  bitter  and 
painful. 

"  Oh,  if  God  will  spare  me,"  he  said  to  himself  a  hundred  times  over,  "  I  will 
do  better.  I  will  turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  start  afresh.  I  will  go  back  home, 
though  I  have  only  rags  to  go  in.  My  pride  has  made  me  suffer  enough.  I  will  ask 
Ivy  to  forgive  me,  and  if  I  have  strength  to  work  I  will  pay  her  back  all." 

A  few  days  before  Christmas  he  was  able  to  leave  the  workhouse,  and  with  a 
few  shillings  in  his  pocket  he  started  to  tramp  the  thirty  miles  which  lay  between 
him  and  Northbaven.  He  was  only  weak  as  yet,  and  the  first  day  he  did  not  oover 
a  third  of  the  distance.  At  a  roadside  tavern  he  got  a  bed  and  a  crust  for  a  shil- 
ling, and  early  the  next  morning  he  started  on  the  tramp  again. 

It  was  in  the  early  grey  of  Christmas  morning  that  he  stood  npon  the  hill  over- 
looking Northhaven.  He  was  almost  exhausted  with  hunger  and  fatigue  and 
cold,  and  for  a  little  while  he  sat  down  on  a  stone  by  the  roadside  to  rest. 

Northhaven  was  not  stirring  yet,  no  sound  fell  upon  his  ears  but  the  low  wash- 
wash  of  the  great  grey  sea,  that  was  scarcely  visible  yet  through  the  morning  fog. 
Fred  began  to  wonder,  now  he  had  got  so  near,  what  kind  of  reception  he  would  get 
and  whether  Ivy  would  really  forgive  him  for  the  wrong  he  had  done  her.  Was  she 
stirring  yet,  he  wondered,  for  he  was  getting  impatient  to  see  her  and  little  Ned, 
He  had  never  been  an  affectionate  brother,  yet  he  loved  them  better  than  he  loved 
anything  else  in  the  world,  and  sinoe  he  had  been  ill  he  had  thought  more  about 
them  than  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  the  more  he  had  thought  about  them  the  more 
his  love  had  grown. 

Getting  up  from  the  stone  at  length,  he  moved  slowly  down  the  steep  road  into 
the  village.  His  heart  beat  very  fast  when  he  neared  the  place  where  the  cottage 
once  stood,  and  he  began  to  wonder  what  was  hiding  it  from  his  view.  (<  Was  the 
fog  so  very  thick,  or  was  his  eyesight  failing,  or  had  the  hedge  grown  taller,  or " 

He  had  reached  the  garden  gate  by  this  time,  and  stood  staring  like  one  suddenly 
bereft  of  his  senses  at  the  blackened  and  crumbling  walls  before  him.  At  length, 
with  a  low  moan,  he  sank  to  the  ground,  and  hiding  his  faoe  in  his  hands  he  burst 
into  tears.  He  forgot  the  cold,  forgot  his  weariness,  forgot  his  hunger.  The 
ruined  home  before  him  filled  all  his  heart,  and  his  punishment  seemed  greater 
than  he  could  bear. 

He  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  all  through  him  that  the  oottage  lay  in  ruins.  He 
remembered  leaving  the  lamp  burning  when  he  suddenly  left  the  oottage  nine 
months  before,  while  Ivy  lay  senseless  upon  the  floor.  The  lamp  had  fallen  down, 
no  doubt  j  the  oil  had  taken  fire,  and  Ivy  and  Ned  had  doubtless  perished  in  the 
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lames.  It  all  seemed  clear  to  him.  He  was  their  murderer.  The  brand  of  Cain 
vas  upon  his  brow.    And  in  the  agony  of  ^is  remorse  he  groaned  aloud. 

At  length  the  chiming  of  Christmas  bells  startled  him,  and  rising  hurriedly  to 
lis  feet  he  looked  wildly  around  him  for  a  moment,  then  fled  the  way  he  had  come. 
3o  felt  that  he  could  not  stay  in  Northhaven.  He  thought  the  dead  would  rise  out 
>f  their  graves  to  haunt  him  if  he  did,  though  where  he  should  go  he  had  not  the 
•emotett  idea. 

He  was  already  exhausted,  and  almost  faint  with  cold  and  hunger,  still  he 
rashed  on,  battling  with  his  remorse,  and  mourning  that  his  repentance  had  ooroe 

00  late.  What  was  the  use  of  all  his  vows  and  promises  now  ?  Had  he  made  them 
earlier  in  life,  and  carried  them  out,  then  they  would  have  been  fraught  with 
>lessing ;  now,  alas,  it  was  too  late. 

And  so  he  learned  the  lesson  that  men,  alas,  are  all  too  slow  to  learn,  that  no 
•epentance  can  undo  what  we  have  done.  If  we  sin,  God  may  forgive  us.  But 
jven  His  forgiveness  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  we  have  sinned. 

Fred  had  scarcely  reached  the  top  of  the  hill  before  he  found  that  his  strength 
was  utterly  exhausted,  and  that  further  he  could  not  go.  Near  him  the  road  took 

1  sudden  turn,  and  in  the  bend  the  hedge  was  high  and  rank  with  decaying  grass 
&nd  ferns,  while  a  holly-tree  overshadowed  the  corner  and  screened  it  from  the 
keen  north  wind  and  from  the  snow  that  had  fallen  during  several  days  and  nights, 
[nto  this  sheltered  corner  he  staggered,  and  lay  down  among  the  ferns  to  die.  A 
mist  was  before  his  eyes,  and  in  his  ears  a  roaring  louder  than  that  of  the  sea. 
The  Christmas  bells  rang  on,  but  he  did  not  heed  them.  He  lay  there  with  his  feet 
In  a  drift  of  snow,  and  his  head  pressed  down  among  the  frozen  ferns.  What  he 
suffered  during  the  minutes  before  consciousness  left  him  no  one  ever  knew.  But 
the  feeling  of  cold  passed  away  at  length,  and  he  fancied  himself  lying  in  his  own 
bed  again  in  the  dear  old  home,  he  heard  the  moaning  of  the  sea,  and  the  wind  in 
the  trees  at  the  back  of  the  house ;  then  all  grew  still,  and  he  remembered 
no  more. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

IN  WHICH  CAPTAIN  JACK  SHOWS  HOW  ONI   GOOD  TUBS   DESERVES   ANOTHER. 

"  Nor  deem  the  irrevocable  past 
As  wholly  wasted,  wholly  vaii, 
If,  rising  on  its  wrecks,  at  last, 
To  something  nobler  we  attain." 

Lokgmllow. 

IVY  had  just  taken  her  seat  at  the  dinner- table  on  Christmas  Day,  when  there 
came  a  violent  ringing  of  the  door  bell,  followed  a  moment  later  by  the  entrance 
of  the  porter  with  the  intelligence  that  a  man — ill  or  dead,  he  didn't  know  which 
—was  being  taken  into  the  infirmary.  Ivy  sprang  to  her  feet  at  once,  and  rushed 
off  to  get  a  bed  ready,  and  was  quickly  followed  by  the  porter  and  the  master  of 
the  "House.0 

At  first  everyone  thought  that  the  man  was  dead,  and  many  questions  were 
isked  and  answered,  as  to  where  he  was  found,  and  how  he  could  have  got  into 
inch  a  position.  It  was  soon  found,  however,  that  he  was  not  quite  dead,  though 
mother  hour's  exposure  would  have  carried  him  beyond  the  reach  of  human  aid 
&nd  stilled  his  heart  in  an  everlasting  rest. 

At  the  first  glimpse  of  his  face  Ivy  started  back  and  uttered  a  low  cry.  But 
that  was  the  only  sign  she  gave  of  recognition,  and  she  did  not  tell  the  others  that 
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this  poor  emaciated  wretch  was  her  own  brother  Fred.  She  felt  thai  she  dared 
not  trait  herself  to  apeak  just  then,  she  most  wait  until  her  nerres  had  recoverei 
from  the  shock,  then  she  might  tell  who  this  poor  outcast  was. 

When  at  length  Fred  lay  calmly  asleep  m  bed  she  got  s>  chair  and  sat  bj  his 
side,  and  watched  eagerly  erery  change  that  passed  over  his  facs.  A^ain  and 
again  she  pressed  her  lips  to  his  forehead,  and  with  her  soft  hand  brushed  back 
his  tangled  hair.  She  had  great  difficulty  in  keeping  herself  from  sobbing  oat. 
right,  bat  with  a  strong  effort  of  will  she  restrained  herself,  and  hastily  bmshei 
away  the  scalding  tears  that  rose  continually  to  her  eyes. 

The  sight  of  his  face  woke  np  a  thousand  memories  in  her  breast,  and  brought 
back  with  wonderful  vividness  the  dear  dead  past.  His  presence  seemed  to  bridge 
the  gulf  that  di  Tided  the  old  life  from  the  new,  and  to  waken  voices  that  long 
since  had  been  bushed  in  the  silence  of  the  grave. 

Ivy  declined  all  the  invitations  that  were  sent  to  her  to  come  down  to  dinner,  to 
tea,  to  supper.  "  The  poor  sufferer,"  she  said,  "  needed  all  her  attention,  and  she 
could  not  leave  him  just  yet." 

80  that  Christmas  Day  wore  away,  and  Ivy  kept  loving  watch  by  her  brother's 
side.  Soon  after  the  lamps  were  lighted  he  opened  his  eyes  and  looked  round  him 
with  a  bewildered  air.  For  a  moment  he  permitted  his  eyes  to  rest  upon  Ivy,  bat 
he  did  not  appear  to  recognise  her.  But  that  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  The 
large  room  was  only  dimly-lighted,  while  Ivy's  face  was  in  the  shadow.  More- 
over, she  had  altered  greatly  daring  the  last  year,  and  even  had  he  met  her  in  open 
day  it  is  questionable  whether  he  would  not  have  passed  without  recognition. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  be  said  at  length,  in  a  feeble  voice,  but  without  raising  his 
eyes. 

"  You  are  among  friends,"  sho  answered,  "  and  will  be  well  cared  for." 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  started,  and  glanced  uneasily  at  her  for  a  moment ; 
then  closing  his  eyes  again,  he  said,  "Yon  are  very  kind,  but  how  did  I  get 
here  P  " 

"  Some  men  found  you  lying  quite  unconscious  by  the  roadside,  and  brought  you 
here/1  she  said. 

"  By  the  roadside !  "  he  said,  "  what  roadside  ?  " 

"  Just  out  of  Northhaven,  on  the  hill -top." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  remember  now,"  and  he  shuddered  visibly.  "  Yes,  yes,"  he  went  on 
as  if  speaking  to  himself,  "  I  could  not  get  any  further  though.  I  wanted  to  get 
away  because  I  thought But  never  mind." 

"Were  you  going  away  from  Northhaven?"  she  asked,  quickly.  "I  thought, 
perhaps,  you  were  coming  into  it." 

"  No,  no,  I  was  going  away,"  he  said.  "  I  came  expecting  to  find  some  friends 
but  they're  all  gone— dead,  ma'am,  all  dead." 

"  When  did  you  come  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Only  this  morning,  ma'am." 

"  You  could  not  have  made  many  inquiries  about  your  friends  then,"  said  Ivy. 

"  No,  I  found But  never  mind,  I  wanted  to  get  away." 

"  And  where  were  you  going  ?  " 

"  Anywhere.  I  have  no  home  now  j "  and  he  closed  his  eyes  to  hide  the  tears 
that  started  in  them.  Ivy  was  strongly  tempted  to  throw  herself  upon  his  neck 
and  confess  that  she  was  the  sister  he  sought.  But  a  natural  curiosity  restrained 
her  ;  she  wanted  to  find  out,  if  possible,  what  his  motives  were  in  coming  back  to 
Northhaven,  and  whether  his  coming  was  to  be  to  her  a  matter  of  thankfulness  or 
sorrow. 
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I  am  sorry  70a  have  been  disappoint  3d,"  she  said,  "  but  perhaps  your  friends 
re  not  dead,  at  least  not  all  of  them." 

"  I  wish  I  could  think  so,"  he  answered. 

"  Perhaps  I  ooald  help  yon  to  find  them,  if  yon  wauld  tell  me  their  names,"  she 

id. 

"  I  don't  know/1  he  said,  after  a  long  pause.  "  If  they  are  dead  I  don't  want  it 
b)  b3  knwn  who  I  am,  for  I  may  tell  yon  this,  I  have  been  no  friend  to  them.  la 
fa3£,  I  have  been  a  bad  lad,  and  wronged  them  greatly,  anil  wanted  to  atone  for 
the  past,  if  I  ooald.  I  had  resolved  to  do  better,  bat  I'm  afraid  my  repentanoe  has 
00 *ne  too  late.  If  they're  dead  I  can't  do  anything  for  them,  and  they  will  never 
know  how  bitterly  I  regret  the  past.  Bat  what  am  I  saying  ?  Ton  will  ezoase  m9, 
I  am  sure.  I  shall  be  strong  enough  to  get  away  to-morrow  morning,  and  please, 
if  yon  find  oat  who  I  am,  don't  say  anything  aboat  what  I've  said." 

'  Oh,  Fred,  Fred !  "  said  Ivy,  naable  to  restrain  herself  any  longer,  "  don't  you 
know  who  I  am,  don't  you  know  your  own  sister  Ivy  ?  " 

"  Ton  Ivy !  "  he  exclaimed,  and  he  raised  himself  on  his  elbow,  and  stared  at  her 
as  if  his  eye 3  woald  start  oat  of  their  sockets.  The  next  m  >aient  they  were  woep- 
ing  silently  in  each  other's  arms. 

Daring  the  silent  hoars  of  that  night,  while  all  the  other  inmates  slept,  they  told 
eaeh  other  all  that  hai  happened  since  first  Fred  want  away.  He  told  his  story 
first,  and  kept  nothing  back;  and  when  he  had  finished,  Ivy  told  him  all  that  had 
happened  at  Northhaven. 

He  cried  a  good  deal  when  she  spoke  of  Inr  own  illness  aud  of  little  Ned's 
death. 

"  It  was  all  through  me,"  ho  moaned,  "  all  through  mo,  and  I  shall  never  forgive 
myself  as  long  as  I  live." 

"  Perhaps  everything  will  tarn  oat  for  the  best,"  she  said,  cheerfully,  "  and  I 
hope  yet  to  be  proud  of  my  brother  Fred." 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  never  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  me,"  ho  said ;  "  but,  God 
helping  me,  you  shall  never  shame  for  me  again." 

44  That  is  right,  Fred,"  she  said,  4<  and  by  trying  hard  you  don't  know  what  you 
may  become  in  time." 

11 1  shall  never  be  very  much,"  he  answered,  "for  it  isn't  in  me  \  but  I  have 
learnt  a  few  lessons  which  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  forget.  God  only  knows  what 
I  have  suffered  since  I  have  been  away." 

44  Never  mind,"  she  said,  "  there  are  brighter  days  in  store." 

"  I  hope  so,"  he  answered,  "  I  hope  so ;  "  and  then  silence  fell  between  them  for 
awhile. 

It  was  well  on  towards  morning  wben  Ivy  sought  her  own  couch,  and  then  it 
was  not  to  sleep.  Her  heart  was  so  full  of  joy  and  gratitude  that  she  could  only 
weep  away  in  silent  tears  the  rem  lining  hours. 

Fred  was  not  able  to  leave  his  bed  the  next  day,  nor  for  several  days  after,  but 
with  Ivy  as  his  nurse  he  seemed  quite  content  to  lie  still. 

The  day  after  Christmas  Day  Captain  Jack  paid  Ivy  a  visit,  bringing  with  him, 
na  usual,  a  new  book  that  he  had  bought. 

"Oh,  Captain  Jack!"  said  Ivy,  running  to  meet  him,  her  face  radiant  with 
smiles,  "  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

44 1  think  you  must  be  happy,"  he  said,'1'  or  else  your  looks  greatly  belie  you." 

44  Oh  yes,  I  am,  but  you  don't  know  what  makes  mo  so  happy,  do  yon  ?  " 

44  Well,  not  exactly,  unless  it  be  that  your  kind  heart  won't  let  yon  be  anything 
else." 
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ri  I  *»'*  &ak  be  wCI  be 
Awl  so  thot't  whet  iVm  yon  so  happy,  is  it  ?  " 
Pertly ;  I  ebomWa't  b*  so  happy  enspry  as 
efckf-jp*  ta  bias.     I  really  do  think  be  bat  seem  bit  foOv. 
fea/," 

I  hope  be  has/'  end  Jack.  serionsiy.  -©r  yoar  joy  win  be  abort-lived.  I  fear." 
But  be  dM«'t  seem  at  all  Eke  be  need  to  be."  said  Ivy,  *-  aad  I  feel  eensia 
that  be  is  really  sincere  m  bis  intentions  to  do  better.'* 

"  I  bope  be  is,"  said  Jack. 

"  But  be  will  need  help."  went  on  Ivy.  "  and  I  want  joa  to  befriend  him.  Cap- 
tain Jack.     Don't  yon  tbink  job  could  Had  work  for  kirn  somewhere  ?  " 

"  Yes,  plenty/' 

"  And  yoo  win  befriend  him?  " 

"  Yes,  gladly"  be  was  about  to  add  "  for  your  sake,"  but  thoogbt  better  of  it. 

In  this  Jack  was  as  good  as  bis  promise.  As  soon  as  Fred  was  strong  enough, 
be  found  bim  employment  at  the  New  Water-works,  and  to  keep  him  oat  of  tbe 
way  of  temptat'on  as  much  as  be  could,  insisted  that  be  should  lodge  with  him. 

ivy  raited  a  feeble  objection  to  this  arrangement ;  she  thought  it  would  be  tax* 
log  Jack's  generosity  too  much. 

Hot  Jack  only  laughed  good-hamoaredly  at  Ivy's  protest.  "  The  house  is  big 
enough  for  half-a-dozen  of  as,"  he  said,  "  and  Judy  and  the  girl  hare  none  too 
much  to  do." 

"  But "  began  Ivy. 

"  No,  no/'  he  interposed,  "  we'll  have  no  '  buts '  about  the  matter.  It's  essen- 
t'al  that  he  should  hare  a  comfortable  home,  and  somebody  near  him  to  encourage 
him  when  he's  down,  or  else  he'll  be  getting  iuto  evil  company  again.  Besides,  he 
taught  me  a  very  useful  lesson  once,  a  lesson  I've  never  forgotten,  and  one  good 
turn  deservos  another." 

And  so  it  was  settled. 

Whether  Jack  had  any  other  object  or  end  in  view  in  insisting  that  Fred  should 
live  with  him  we  will  nob  stop  to  inquire.  But  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the 
arrangement  was  the  best  that  could  have  been  made  for  Fred.  He  was  weak  and 
vacillating,  a  fact  that  he  was  fully  aware  of  himself,  and  hence  it  was  a  comfort 
to  him  to  have  Jack  near  him.  He  always  felt  stronger  when  Jack  was  by,  and 
many  a  time  felt  that  but  for  his  presence  and  help  he  would  have  fallen. 

Jack  watched  over  him  almost  as  jealously  as  a  mother  watches  over  her  child. 
Ho  scarcely  permitted  him  out  of  his  sight  when  his  day's  work  was  done,  and  was 
always  contriving  some  pleasant  way  of  spending  the  evening  together. 

As  timo  went  on  Fred  got  interested  in  books,  especially  in  narratives  of  adven- 
ture and  horoism,  and  so  little  by  little  his  imagination  was  inspired,  his  enthu* 
slasm  quickonod,  and  his  ambition  stirred.  By  and  by  a  worthy  self-respect  took 
the  place  of  his  onoe  silly  pride,  and  he  began  to  see  that  there  was  a  dignity  in 
honost  labour  that  no  charm  of  idleness  could  take  away. 

*  Somotimes  of  an  evening  Ivy  would  spend  a  few  hoars  with  her  brother,  and 
encourage  him  in  her  own  artless  fashion  j  and  then  she  and  Fred  and  Captain  Jack 
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would  go  home  together,  and  chat  pleasantly  along  the  way.  Sometimes — not 
often — when  Fred  was  more  than  usually  tired,  Jack  saw  her  home  alone.  It  was 
a  pleasure  to  him,  more  exquisite  than  words  can  tell,  to  feel  the  pressure  of  he, 
hand  upon  his  arm  as  they  walked  in  pleasant  converse  across  the  breezy  downs 
with  the  silent  stars  shining  above  their  heads  and  the  sea  roaring  far  down  below 
the  cliffs.  In  Jack's  eyes  she  grew  more  brave  and  beautiful  day  by  day.  She 
almost  seemed  too  good  for  earth ;  and  he  foared  sometimes  that  he  should  wake 
up  some  day  and  find  that  she  had  escaped  away  to  a  brighter  sphere. 

When  Jack  and  Fred  were  admitted  into  her  "  sanctum  "  at  the  workhouse,  she 
always  played  and  sang  for  them,  and  as  time  went  on  her  voice  grew  wonderfully 
mellow  and  sweet,  and  the  old  violin  beneath  her  touch  wonld  wail  out  the  most 
exquisite  music.  Of  all  her  songs,  the  one  her  father  sung  last  on  earth  she  loved 
the  best : — 

"  Hark !  hark !  my  soul,  angelic  songs  are  swelling 
O'er  earth's  green  fields,  and  ocean's  wave-beat  shore." 

Jack  used  to  say  that  to  hear  Ivy  sing  and  play  was  like  being  in  heaven. 

After  the  cholera  epidemic  passed  away  the  health  of  the  village  greatly  im- 
proved, so  that  Ivy  never  had  many  patients  at  once  under  care.  Bat  those  whose 
lot — ought  we  not  to  say  privilege  ? — it  was  to  be  nursed  by  her  never  forgot  it. 
When  they  were  down-hearted  she  would  read  to  them  the  promises  out  of  the  old 
Book,  and  when  they  were  restless  and  peevish  she  would  get  her  violin  and  sing 
and  play  to  them  till  all  their  peevishness  passed  away. 

And  so  by  her  music  she  charmed  away  many  an  evil  spirit,  and  lifted  up  many 
a  drooping  and  downcast  soul. 

So  Ivy  grew  in  beauty  and  in  knowledge,  and  in  the  favour  of  the  people  day  by 
day.  She  had  had  her  share  of  trouble,  but  she  had  borne  her  burdens  bravely. 
She  had  been  tried  in  the  furnace,  and  had  come  out  purified.  She  had  learned  to 
trust  in  God  in  her  childhood,  and  had  found  Him  ever  faithful,  and  so  she  was 
content. 

Her  brother  was  nobly  redeeming  the  vows  he  had  made  to  himself  and  to  her, 
and  she  had  little  anxiety  now  about  his  future. 

Captain  Jack  was  her  friend  and — shall  we  say  it  ? — her  hero.  In  all  the  country 
round  there  was  not  a  nobler  or  a  truer  heart  than  his.  He  made  no  pretension, 
and  in  religious  matters  but  little  profession,  but  he  made  up  for  any  lack  in  that 
direction  by  noble  deeds,  unobtrusively  done. 

As  for  herself,  she  had  nothing  to  fear  ;  she  was  in  God's  hands,  and  He  would 
guide  her  feet.    She  wondered  sometimes  if  she  should  always  remain  a  nurse,  or 

if But  she  never  allowed  the  thought  to  grow  into  shape.  Taking  up  her  violin, 

she  would  sing : — 

"  'Tis  Jesus,  the  first  and  the  last, 

His  Spirit  shall  guide  me  safe  home  ; 

I  will  thank  Him  for  all  that  is  past, 
And  trust  Him  for  all  that's  to  come." 

Here  then  let  me  end  my  story,  for  what  need  is  there  that  I  should  say  more  ? 
After  all  the  storms  that  had  beaten  upon  the  years  of  her  childhood,  Ivy  had  come 
at  length  to  the  green  pastures  and  to  the  still  waters.  Day  by  day  she  did  her 
duty  without  a  murmur  or  a  sigh,  and  truly  she  had  her  reward. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

IN   WHICH  THE   AUTHOR  WRITZ8  k  POSTSCRIPT. 

"  A  gentle  form  is  near  me  now, 

A  small  white  hand  is  clasped  in  mine ; 
I  gaze  upon  her  placid  brow. 
And  ask  what  joys  can  eqnai  thine  t 
•         «         «         *         « 

fe  Whate'er  my  future  years  may  be, 
Let  joy  or  grief  my  fate  betide ; 
Be  still  an  Eden  bright  to  me 
My  own— my  own  fireside !  '*  A.  A.  Watts. 

PS. — Sinoe  writing  the  foregoing,  I  have  somewhat  altered  my  original  intention, 
•  which  was  to  conclude  this  story  with  the  previous  chapter ;  but  having  come 
into  possession  of  a  few  circumstances  relative  to  a  later  period  of  the  lives  of  some 
of  the  principal  characters  of  this  narrative,  I  have  decided  to  add  this  poet  script. 
Fred  Stewart  remained  with  Captain  Jack  for  three  years,  and  having  worked 
daring  that  time  with  great  diligence,  and  practised  the  most  rigid  economy,  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  About  that  time 
several  young  men  in  the  neighbourhood — chiefly  farmers'  sons — were  starting  for 
the  American  States,  and  Fred  resolved  to  make  one  of  their  party.  He  had 
picked  up  a  fair  knowledge  of  agriculture  during  the  six  months  he  had  worked 
on  different  farms,  and  he  fancied  that  nothing  would  please  him  so  much  as  to 
have  a  farm  of  his  own.  Both  Jack  and  Ivy  were  rather  opposed  to  his  going, 
but  Fred  had  fixed  his  heart  upon  it,  and  would  not  be  moved. 

"  Ton  need  not  be  nervous  on  my  account,"  he  said  ;  "  my  past  experience  has 
taught  me  a  lesson  I  shall  never  forget." 

And  so  it  proved.  Several  years  have  passed  away  sinoe  he  crossed  the  Atlantic, 

but  in  his  Nebraskan  home  he  has  thriven  in  mind  and  body  and  estate.    Fred 

msy  be  said  to  be  a  rich  man  to-day ;  but  what  is  better  still,  he  gives  evidence 

of  being  a  sincere  Christian,   and  those  who  know  him  best  are  loudest  in  their 

words  of  praise. 

The  prediction  that  Jack  would  be  chairman  of  the  Local  Beard  has  come 

.true,  and  to-day  he  is  the  most  influential  man  in  Nonhhaver..       His  water  and 

sewage  scheme  has  been  a  great  success.      There  is  not  now  a  more  healthy 

village  in  the  three  kingdoms  than  Northhaxen.     All  fear  of  cholera  has  long 

■  since  passed  away,  and,  according  to  the  highest  authorities,  it  is  very  unlikely 

that  it  will  ever  be  ravaged  by  "  the  plague  "  again. 

On  the  Epot  where  Ivy's  old  home  once  stood  stands  to-day  the  prettiest  villa  in 
all  that  country  side.  The  garden  is  laid  out  in  the  most  tasteful  manner,  and  the 
choicest  flowers  exhale  their  perfume  all  the  summer  long. 

The  villa  was  built  by  Captain  Jack  on  speculation,  and  for  a  long  time  stood 
empty.  In  fact,  Jack  did  not  seem  to  care  whether  he  let  it  or  no.  Be  called  it 
"  Primrose  Cottage,"  because  the  profits  on  the  Primrose  helped  him  to  build  it. 
and  week  by  week— long  after  people  thought  it  was  completed —  he  kept  adding 
to  it,  until  it  looked  like  a  fairy  palace,  and  was  admired  by  all  who  passed  it. 

Some  few  months  after  Jack's  villa  was  completed,  his  housekeeper  Judy  fell 
ill  and  died.  Jack  never  thought  that  he  would  have  missed  his  old  nurse  as  much 
as  he  did.  But  she  had  been  almost  a  mother  to  him,  and  when  she  was  taken 
the  place  scarcely  seemed  to  him  like  home  any  longer. 

He  was  wandering  out  along  the  beach  one  evening,  feeling  rather  downcast 
and  miserable,  for  somehow  the  long  summer  evenings  hnng  heavy  on  his  hands, 
when,  suddenly  looking  up,  he  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Ivy. 
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This  was  an  unexpected  pleasure  to  Jack,  for  since  Fred  went  away  he  had  seen 
very  little  of  her,  and  once  or  twice  he  fancied  she  had  avoided  him.  And  somehow 
he  felt  rather  shy  with  her,  for  she  was  a  woman  now,  and  he  oonla  not  call  her 
Ivy  as  he  used  to  do,  nor  could  he  bring  himself  to  say  Miss  Stewart ;  and  so  it 
ended  sometimes  in  his  not  speaking  at  all. 

She  looked  very  beautiful  as  she  stood  before  him  to-night,  with  her  hand 
stretched  out  to  him,  and  her  face  radiant  with  smiles. 

"  Are  yon  not  well  ?  "  she  said,  when  the  first  greetings  were  over. 

"  Yes,  thank  yon,  I  am  well  enough,"  he  said,  "  only  I  am  a  little  down." 

"  Is  anything  the  matter  ?  "  she  asked,  in  quick  sympathy. 

"  No,"  he  answered,  drawling  out  the  word  ;  "  only,  since  Judy  died,  home  has 
scarcely  seemed  home  to  me.  The  fact  is,  I  am  tired  of  being  alone.  If  I  were 
like  I  once  was.  I  don't  know  what  would  become  of  me." 

"  You  must  get  another  housekeeper,"  she  said  laughing. 

"  Yea,  I  suppose  that  will  be  the  end  of  it,"  he  said,  "  unless " 

"  Unless  what  ?  " 
Unless  I  get  a  wife.    You  know  I  am  nearly  thirty." 
Are  you  ?  "  she  said  simply,  and  with  just  a  tinge  of  colour  in  her  cheeks. 

<(  I  am,"  he  said,  and  then  silence  fell  between  them  while  they  walked  alongside 
by  side  on  the  hard  yellow  sand. 

The  tide  was  far  out  to-night,  and  the  waves  rippled  on  the  distant  sands 
almost  like  the  sweet  tinkling  of  a  brook. 

"  Hay  I  call  you  Ivy  as  I  used  to  do  ?  "  Jack  said  at  length,  but  without  raising 
his  eyes  to  hers. 

Of  course  yon  may,"  she  said  |  "  why  not  ?  " 

Only  that  you  are  a  woman  now." 

It  seems  to  me  I  have  been  a  woman  for  years/'  she  said. 

Then  he  drew  her  hand  within  his  arm,  and  they  walked  out  on  the  beach  until 
the  wavelets  touched  their  feet ;  there  they  paused  for  a  moment,  then  walked 
along  the  tide  line,  slowly  and  with  measured  steps,  and  as  they  walked  they 
talked,  earnestly  and  low ;  but  the  waves  rippled,  so  that  no  one  but  themselves 
could  hear  what  was  said ;  but  when  they  returned  the  gloom  had  passed  away 
from  Jack's  face,  and  in  Ivy's  eyes  there  was  a  light  of  joy  such  as  no  one  ever 
saw  before. 

A  few  months  later,  when  Jeremiah  Swift  went  over  to  the  majority,  it  was 
found  that  he  had  left  all  his  property  to  Ivy. 

"  Now,  Ivy,"  said  Jack  triumphantly,  "  your  last  excuse  is  taken  away.  A  lady 
of  means  has  no  right  to  occupy  a  situation  that  some  poor  woman  needs." 

And  Ivy  replied  by  putting  her  hand  over  his  month. 

"  It's  no  use,  Ivy,"  he  said,  laughing  out  the  words  between  her  fingers.  "  I've 
waited  years  enough,  and  I  am  not  going  to  wait  any  longer." 

In  the  garden,  where  years  ago  Ivy  played  as  a  child,  other  children  play  to- 
day. And  bright,  beautiful  children  they  are.  Ned,  the  eldest,  is  no  weakling, 
but  a  strong,  ruddy  lad,  the  very  image  of  his  father ;  and  Jack,  the  youngest, 
promises  to  be  a  match  for  him  in  time ;  and  between  the  two  is  a  girl  named 
after  her  mother,  but  they  call  her  Lily,  and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  she  gets  as 
many  kisses  from  Captain  Jack  as  the  otber  two. 

Sometimes  on  summer  evenings  Jack  and  Ivy  sit  out  under  the  verandah  to 
watch  their  children  play,  or  listen  to  the  washing  of  the  waves  down  an  the 
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shore.  Jack  loves  to  look  at  Ivy  with  the  sunlight  on  her  face,  and  with  her  hand 
nestled  in  his.  They  talk  together  of  the  past— of  its  joy  and  sorrow,  its  gain  and 
loss.  And  together  they  bless  the  Giver  of  all  good  that  He  has  caused  the  lines 
to  fall  to  them  in  such  pleasant  places,  and  given  to  them  such  a  goodly  heritage. 

ths  ejtd. 
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BiBimroHAif  District.— The  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  October  24,  at  St. 
George's,  Wellington,  the  Her.  W.  Micklethwaite  in  the  chair.  The  Bey.  C.  R. 
Raman  aw  was  re-elected  secretary.  Very  encouraging  reports  were  presented  from 
the  circuits  in  the  district,  and  in  some  instances  increase  was  reported.  The 
secretary  was  instructed  to  convey  a  letter  of  sympathy  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Gibson, 
the  district  convener,  who  had  met  with  a  serious  accident  in  Birmingham.  The 
state  of  the  Sunday-schools  in  the  district  received  considerable  attention.  A  re* 
solution  was  passed  expressing  the  good  which  is  likely  to  result  from  the 
(EcumenicalJConf erence,  and  its  full  sympathy  with  the  effort  to  promote  Christian 
union.  A  resolution  protesting  against  the  presence  of  the  registrar  at  marriages 
in  Nonconformist  places  of  worship  was  carried  unanimously,  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  be  sent  tojthe  Home  Secretary.  It  was  resolved  that  a  copy  of  the  following 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Gladstone :  "  That  this  meeting, 
recognising  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to  promote  the  general  welfare  ef  the 
Irish  people,  whilst  regretting  the  necessity  for  the  adoption  of  severe  measures, 
trusts  that  all'partiee  will  uphold  the  hands  of  HerMajesty,s  Government  in  their 
present  trying  position. n 

Bsaxley  Cibcuit. — Tong-road,  New  Woriley. — On  Sunday,  October  16,  the  anni- 
versary sermons  were  preached — by  the  Rev.  John  Gutteridge,  of  Manchester, 
morning  and  evening;  in  the  afternoon,  by  Miss  Frost,  of  Leeds — to  crowded 
congregations.  On  Monday,  the  1 7th,  a  public  tea  was  held, when  about  220  sat  down 
to  a  substantial  tea ;  after  which  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel,  presided 
over  William  Edwards,  Esq.,  of  KillinghalL  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  (X 
Tregoning,  J.  Houghton,  Alderman  Firth,  J.  Lupton,  Esq.,  F.  Sheard,  Esq.,  and 
others.  A  selection  of  sacred  musio  was  given  by  the  choir  at  intervals.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  services  amounted  to  the  handsome  sum  of  £177  13s.  And  not  only 
are  our  finances  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  the  spiritual  state  of  our  Church  is 
very  good.  We  have  had  a  large  addition  to  our  Church  from  among  the  senior 
scholars  of  the  school ;  also  a  home  missionary  has  been  appointed  by  the  Church 
specially  to  visit  the  neighbourhood.    His  labours  are  being  made  a  blessing. 

Dbrby. — The  autumnal  meeting  of  the  Nottingham  District  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Churches  was  held  in  Derby  on  Tuesday,  October  11,  the  Churches 
at  Becket-street  and  Brook-street  uniting  in  the  carrying  out  of  all  the  arrange- 
ments. On  Monday  evening  the  District  Convener  (Rev.  J.  N.  G.  Faull,  of  Mat- 
lock Bank)  preached  an  excellent  sermon  in  Brook-street  Chapel,  from  Psalm 
lxxxvii.  3,  "  Glorious  things  are  spoken  of  thee,  0  City  of  God."  The  business 
meeting  was  opened  at  ten  o'clock  on  Tuesday  morning  in  the  Brook-street  School- 
room by  the  District  Convener,  after  which  the  Rev.  J.  Dinsley  was  elected  chair, 
man.  The  Chairman  welcomed  the  delegates  to  Derby.  Ha  was  pleased  to  say 
there  were  no  burning  questions  to  consider,  and  he  anticipated  a  pleasant  and 
profitable  meeting.  The  delegates  then  gave  the  reports  of  the  state  of  their 
several  circuits,  which  were  generally  of  a  hopeful  and  encouraging  character.   A 
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discussion  arose  on  the  desirability  of  continuing  the  arrangements  as  regards  the 
chapel  at  Matlock  Bank,  which  it  appears  is  the  property  of  the  directors 
of  the  Hydropathic  establishment  there,  and  some  delegates  doubted  tho 
wisdom  of  continuing  to  rent  a  chapel  under  such  conditions ;  but  it  was  stated 

hat  during  the  summer  months  especially,  the  services  were  of  great  use  to  the 
numerous  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  who  resort  to  the  establishment 

or  health,  and  it  was  decided  not  to  interfere  with  present  arrangements.  Even* 
tnally  a  resolution  was  passed  expressing  gratification  with  the  reports,  and 
praying  that  the  Divine  blessing  may  be  still  more  abundantly  vouchsafed.  A 
letter  of  condolence  was  written  from  the  meeting,  to  the  Rev.  J.  Collinge,  Belper, 
sympathising  with  him  and  his  wife  in  their  affliction.  During  the  afternoon 
sitting,  the  various  Connexions!  funds  received  attention.  In  connection  with  the 
mission  fund  the  Rev.  W.  Yates  urged  the  importance  of  a  freer  distribution 
of  missionary  literature.  Alderman  Lowe,  speaking  of  the  Theological  Institute, 
maintained  that  its  claims  upon  the  sympathy  and  help  of  the  churches  were  very 
strong  indeed.  Though  education  was  not  the  primary  requisite  in  a  minister,  it 
was  in  these  days  highly  important  that  ministers  should  have  a  good  training. 
Rev.  J.  Haworth,  who  had  spent  two  years  in  the  Institute,  testified  to  the  great 
advantage  it  had  been  to  him.  The  students  had  the  opportunity  whilst  in  the 
Institute  of  attending  the  lectures  at  the  Victoria  University,  in  literature,  logic, 
moral  science,  and  metaphysics,  which  were  of  great  benefit  to  them.  These  and 
other  Connexions!  funds  were,  by  a  resolution  of  the  meeting,  commended  to  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  the  Churches.  A  further  resolution  called  attention  to 
the  importance  of  making  the  admission  of  persons  into  Church  membership  of  a 
more  impressive  character,  and  expressed  the  desirability  of  giving  a  more  public 
and  distinct  recognition  to  such  persons  than  was  sometimes  done.  A  public 
meeting  was  held  in  Becket-street  Chapel  at  7.  Mr.  Chapman  presided,  Revs.  J. 
N.  O.  Faull,  W.  Dawkins,  J.  C.  Brewitt,  and  I.  Ebon  addressed  the  meeting. 

Hxlston  CiBonrr. — Although  bazaars  are  so  popular  as  a  convenient  means 
of  raising  money  for  chapel  purposes,  yet  our  Church  in  Helston  had  the 
somewhat  singular  experience  of  never  having  been  identified  with  one  since  its 
establishment  in  the  town  more  than  forty  years  ago.  Last  Christmas,  however,  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  parts  of  the  circuit,  it  resolved  to  take  a  "new  depar- 
ture,' •  by  preparing  for  a  bazaar  to  clear  off  a  circuit  debt  of  nearly  a  hundred 
pounds,  which  had  been  accumulating  over  a  series  of  years.  The  arrangements 
having  been  completed,  the  important  event  was  inaugurated  in  the  Corn  Market 
on  October  12,  when  Mr.  R.  G.  Rows,  in  a  few  well-chosen  words,  declared  the 
bazaar  open.  By  the  skilful  arrangement  of  flags,  evergreens,  and  flowers,  the 
walls  of  the  room  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  occasion,  while  the  graceful 
adornment  of  the  pillars  and  beams  completed  the  transformation.  The  stalls  were 
arranged  on  each  side,  and  the  refreshment  stall  extended  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  and  when  they  were  furnished  with  their  almost  super- 
abundance of  useful  and  fancy  articles,  the  room  presented  a  scene  of  beauty  rarely 
seen  there  before,  and  never  surpassed  in  Helston.  A  very  unique  feature  of  the 
bazaar  was  the  excellent  assortment  of  farm  produce,  contributed  by  the  farmers  of 
the  circuit,  and  exhibited  in  the  room  below ;  several  of  the  farmers  each  sent  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  others  sent  a  bushel  of  apples  or  a  bushel  of  potatoes ;  one  sent 
three  loads  of  turnips,  and  another  a  fine  lot  of  carrots,  &c.  Among  the  live  stock 
there  were  four  pigs,  one  turkey,  and  a  fine  collection  of  ducks  and  fowls,  and  when 
we  say  that  this  department  realised  over  £30,  it  will  be  admitted  that  this  is  an 
innovation  that  other  coming  bazaars  mighsafely  imitate.  Tha  bazaar  oontinued 
for  two  days,  and  was  very  well  attended,  and  it  was  a  very  pleasing  feature  to  see 
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so  man y  in  from  the  country  {daces,  there  being*  some  present  from  nearly  eray 
place  in  the  circuit.    Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  earnestneai  tad 
amiability  with  which  the  ladies  worked  to  make  the  bazaar  a  success,  and  the 
result  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine,  the  proceeds  of  the  whole 
effort  amounting  to  over  £200,  certainly  a  grand  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
by  united  effort ;  the  unity  existing  in  the  circuit  as  indicated  by  the  bazaar  is  ray 
encouraging  for  the  future.    As  the  affairs  of  this  circuit  are  atAAnm  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  Connexion,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  that  during  the 
last  few  years  a  great  deal  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  chapel  altering  and  chapel 
building,  and  at  present  we  have  two  chapels  in  the  course  of  erection,  one  at  the 
Xisard,  and  the  other  at  Tregathenan,  and  when  these  are  completed  there  is  not  t 
circuit  in  the  Connexion  that  will  hare  a  finer  lot  of  chapels  than  this  circuit  in  the 
far  south  of  Cornwall. 

LauvcEsrosr  axd  Stbattost  CzBCurr. — Poundttoek. — For  more  than  forty  yean 
Methodism  has  prevailed  here.    This  fact  is  attested  by  the  large  place  of  worship 
(with  dwelling-house  attached)  erected  in  1840  for  the  -use  of  the  Free  Metho- 
dists.   Having  been  used  for  both  Sunday-school  and  congregational  purposes,  it 
has  become  inadequate  to  the  requirements  of  the  congregation  at  the  present 
time,  and  the  desire  as  well  as  the  need  for  renovation  has,  during  the  past  few 
years,  grown  more  and  more  urgent.    But  there  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way.    A. 
considerable  debt  remained  on  the  original  cost  of  the  building,  and  it  seemed  rea- 
sonable to  liquidate  rather  than  increase  it ;  hence  it  was  eventually  decided  to 
make  an  effort  to  wipe  off  a  portion  of  the  said  debt,  and  thereby  pave  the  way  to 
the  necessary  improvements  ;  and  if  ever  the  Cornish  motto,  "  One  and  All," 
applied  to  an  undertaking  it  did  here,  for  the  committee  included  nearly  all  the 
farmers'  and  tradesmen's  wives  in  the  parish,  whose  individual  province  it  was  to 
solicit  subscriptions  and  articles  towards  a  bazaar.    Indeed,  male  and  female, 
young  and  old,  rich  and  poor  (from  the  centre  to  the  circumferenoe  of  the  parish), 
took  shares  in  the  laudable  enterprise,  and  the  first  «xbihitl^^  of  the  reality  of 
their  work  might  havo  been  seen  on  Thursday,  20th  inst.,  in  the  Board  Schoolroom 
(kindly  lent  for  the  occasion),  where,  at  2. SO  p.m.,  a  bazaar  was  opened  by  Mr.  W. 
M.  Webb,  and  immediately  the  large  staff  of  vendors  were  actively  engaged  in 
their  various  duties.    There  were  six  stalls,  well  supplied  and  tastefully  dressed 
with  useful  and  fancy  articles,  which  it  would  be  invidious  to  particularise ;  but 
the  large  number  present,  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  characterised  the  bright, 
happy  faces  of  the  fair  sex,  made  it  a  refreshing  time  not  easily  forgotten.  At  7.30 
p.m.  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  chapel,  and  was  well  attended.    Mr.  J.  H. 
Treleven  (Stratton)   was  elected  chairman,  and  addresses  were  given  by  Mr.  J. 
Broad  and  the  Rev.  John  Stafford. — Cornish  and  Devon  Pott. 

Leeds. — Lady-lane  Circuit. — The  twelfth  anniversary  of  East-street  Chapel  has 
just  been  held.  On  Sunday,  November  6,  sermons  were  preached  by  the  Rev. 
S.  S.  Barton,  morning  and  evening,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  pulpit  was  occupied 
by  Rev.  Wm.  Gooderidge,  Weal  ej  an  minister,  of  Oxford-place  Circuit.  On  Mon- 
day, November  7,  the  annual  tea-meeting  was  held  in  the  commodious  school- 
room adjoining  the  chapel,  the  tables  being  richly  spread,  and  the  number  of 
persons  present  unusually  large.  A  public  meeting  afterwards  took  place  in  the 
chapel,  presided  over  by  D.  Dixon,  Etq.,  who  congratulated  the  friends  upon  the 
geed  work  in  which  they  were  engaged,  and  stated  that  he  always  regarded  East, 
street  Chapel  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place.  The  report  was  read  by  Mr.  W.  West, 
which  showed  that  both  financially  and  spiritually  the  Church  was  in  a  healthy  and 
prosperous  state.  Earnest  and  stirring  addresses  were  then  delivered  by  Revs.  S. 
S.  Baiton,  W.  R.  Sunman,  A.  Winfield,  Messrs.  W.  Walker,  and  J.  A.  Burke, 
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interspersed  by  selections  of  music  by  the  well-trained  and  most  efficient  choir. 
Total  proceeds  of  the  anniversary,  including  a  donation  of  £5  from  the  chairman, 
£50. 

London  District. — The  autumnal  meeting  was  held  on  Wednesday,  October 
19,  in  Bailton-road  Chapel,  Herne-hill;  the  Rev.  A.  Crombie  was  chosen  president 
and  the  Rev.  M.  T.  Myers  and  Mr.  H.  £.  Hill  as  secretaries.  The  reports  from 
the  circuits  were  generally  pleasing,  and  specially  from  three  of  the  London 
Mission  stations,  namely,  Old  Ford,  Plumstead,  and  Eilburn.  The  London  Mission 
Chapel  Extension  Fund  was  considered,  and  earnestly  commended  to  the  prayerful 
sympathy  and  liberal  support  of  the  entire  denomination.  At  the  previous  meeting 
of  the  committee  of  this  fund  the  eight  members  present  promised  to  give  during 
the  year  £130.  They  deserve  very  practioal  encouragement,  and  it  is  hoped  many 
will  help  them  in  their  good  work.  It  was  proposed  to  invite  the  Connexions! 
Committee  to  hold  its  spring  session  in  London ;  with  the  hope  that  the  members 
of  the  committee  will,  as  far  as  possible,  occupy  the  pulpits  in  the  London  churches 
on  the  previous  Sunday.  Mr.  Crombie  expressed  the  desire  that  the  distriot  would 
sincrineagly  contribute  to  the  Connexions!  funds. 

London  Fourth  Circuit. — Manor  Chapel,  Gallywall-road. — On  the  15th  and  16th 
nit.  the  chapel  anniversary  services  were  held  in  the  above  place.    The  Rev.  L. 
Tyerman  (the  historian  of  Methodism)  preached  in  the  morning,  and  Bev.  Charles 
Worboys  in  the  evening.     On  Monday  a  goodly  number  sat  down  to  tea.    The 
public  meeting,  which  was  well  attended,  was  ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  Parker,  of 
Pembury-grove.    The  report  given  by  Mr.  Harboard  was  of  a  most  charming 
character ;  it  showed  that  the  Church  is  increasing  in  numbers,  and  the  congrega- 
tion also ;  that  during  the  year  two  new  class-rooms  have  been  built,  and  a  new 
organ,  worth  about  .£700,  has  been  placed  in  the  chapel,  and  more  than  half  its 
cost  raised.    The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Revs.  B.  Brigg  (Baptist),  B.  Lister 
(Wesleyan),  T.  Kenoh,  and  W.  J.  Clarke  (circuit  minister) ;  also  by  Messrs.  Ablett, 
Atkinson,   and  G.    S.   Knight.      Albion -ttreet,  Rotherhithe. — Sermons  have  been 
preached  here  in  connection  with  our  chapel  anniversary,  by  Bevs.  T.  Kench  and 
W.  J.  Clarke,    to  good  and  interested  congregations.     On  Monday  the  tea  and 
public    meeting  was  well  attended;  our  old  friend,  S.  Chaplin,  Esq.,  presided. 
The  report  given  by  Mr.  H.  Davey  showed  that  during  the  year  the  school  and  the 
Church  have  prospered,  the  latter  receiving  some  fourteen  members  increase.    The 
meeting  was   addressed  by  Bevs.   M.  Camp  (Baptist),  the  circuit  minister,  and 
Messrs.  Gh  S.  Knight,  King,  Allen,  Blott,  and  Taylor.    At  our  circuit  quarterly 
meeting  it  was  found  that  our  ministers,  officers,  and  members  are  working  together 
in  blessed  harmony  and   with  some  success.    The  Bev.  T.  Kench,  who  presided, 
received  and  accepted  a  most  hearty  and  unanimous  invitation  to  remain  in  the 
circuit  a  third  Connexions!,  year. 

Longton. — Mr.  William  Jones,  the  indefatigable  pastor  of  the  resuscitated 
Church,  delivered  the  first  part  of  his  second  lecture  on  popular  preachers  on 
November  7.  The  chapel  was  well  filled  with  a  delighted  audience,  who  listened 
with  rapt  attention  to  the  eloquent  discourse  of  the  speaker,  who  drew  in  vivid 
words  the  earlier  life  of  William  Dawson,  the  Yorkshire  preacher,  the  subject  of 
his  evening's  lecture.  Mr.  Jones  traced  the  success  of  his  subject's  mission  as  a 
preacher  to  a  mother's  influence  during  his  early  years,  moulding  his  character  fcr 
future  good.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  Church,  but  at  an  early  period  of  his  life 
imbibed  a  love  for  Methodism,  and  ultimately  became  a  local  preacher.  The  lec- 
turer related  several  striking  incidents  in  his  boyhood's  career,  which  aptly  showed 
the  bent  of  bis  mind  when  quite  young.  As  a  preacher  be  was  very  powerful* 
and  during f  the  time^of  his  ministiy  acctmplithtd  a  great  and  mighty  workfor 
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W. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  —  «liag  a  nwultfif  was  pawed  ex- 
primumg  deep  horror  at  the  crime  by  which  the  Hie  of  Pi  i  swiff  Garfield  fad  tea 
emt  short,  conveying  deep  sympathy  to  the  widow  and  family  of  the  teased 
Vnm&mt,  and  hoping  that  the  Almighty  wonld  oremle  the  ad  event  totherwd 
of  the  bereaved  nation.     Reports  v«  presented  from  the  variows  eiremt»;  the* 
were,  on  the  whole,  encouraging ;  nanny  eiremts  were  working  lor  and  expecting 
revivals,  sad  the  outlook  was  generally  hopefuL    An  application  was  nude  br  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  Barrow  Minnow   for  a  grant  and  loan  on  behalf  of  » 
school-room  about  to  be  erected  at  Leece,  where  a  new  cause  had  been  conuaenttd. 
The  application  was  w**ftfp«~Ui  to  the  consideration  of  the  Chapel  Committee. 
The  Rev.  J.    Kirsop  read  an  interesting  paper  giving  his  impressions  of  the 
"  qScomenieal  Methodist  Conference,*'  in  which  he  eriticiaed  aome  points  of  pro- 
cedure, and  spoke  of  the  men  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Conference. 
An  interesting  conversation  arose  out  of  the  reading  of  the  paper.    Resolutions 
were  passed  in  favour  of  the  Sunday  closing  of  public-houses,  and  in  favour  of  a 
measure  being   pasted   which  should  bring  to  an  end  the  present  inequality 
existing    between    Episcopalian    and    Nonconformist    ministers    in   regard    to 
marriages.      In  the  evening  a  public  meeting  was  held,  presided  over  by  the 
Her.  J.  Taylor,  and  addressed  by  the  Revs.  J.  Kirsop,  O.  Turner,  EL  D.  Green, 
and  others. 

Move  Bbetto*.— The  anniversary  of  the  8unday-school  was  celebrated  on  Sun- 
day last,  October  16,  when  sermons  were  preached,  afternoon  and  evening,  to  large 
congregations,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Raine,  Barnsley.    Recitations  and  dialogues  were 
given  by  the  scholars,  and  special  anthems  and  hymns  were  sung  by  the  choir, 
assisted  by  several  members  of  Cudworth  Wesleyan  choir.    On  Monday  afternoon 
a  public  tea  was  provided,  and  was  attended  by  a  goodly  number  of  visitors  and 
friends,  the  tables  being  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  Bradbury,  Mrs.  Crowther, 
Mrs.  Chudley,  Mrs.  Oxley,  Mrs.  Parish,  Miss  Walker,  and  Miss  Oxley.    In  the 
evening  a  service  of  song,  entitled  "  Daybreak  in  Britain,"  was  given  by  the  choir. 
Mr.  J.  Charles  worth,  of  Barnsley,  occupied  the  chair,  and  there  was  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience.    Mr.  W.  Bradbury  acted  as  conductor,  Mr.  Parish  presided 
at  the  harmonium,  and  the  connective  readings  were  given  by  the  Rev.  F.  Raine. 
Cordial  votes  of  thank  i  having  been  given  to  the  chairman  and  singers,  the  Rev. 
F.  Raine  intimated  that  he  had  a  painful,  yet  in  some  measure  a  pleasing,  duty  to 
discharge.    He  deeply  regretted  that  Mr.  T.  Miller  and  Mr.  J.  Hawley,  superin- 
tendent and  secretary  of  the  Old  Town  Sunday-school,  were  about  to  leave  England 
for  America,  and  on  behalf  of  the  teachers  and  friends  of  the  above  school,  he  had 
pleasure  in  presenting  both  of  them  with  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  the  Revised 
Version  of  tho  Now  Testament.    Mr.  Miller  feelingly  expressed  his  thanks.    Mr. 
Raine  then  stated  that  Mr.  Miller,  having  invested  all  his  savings  without  any 
security,  hod  lost  upwards  of  £80  ;  and  in  order  to  assist  him  a  little,  he  had,  on 
behalf  of  several  friends,  consummate  pleasure  in  presenting  him  with  a  purse  of 
gold.     Mr.  Miller  was  received  with  enthusiastic  applause.    The  audience  then  sang 
Sankey's  popular  hymn,  "There1 11  be  no  parting."    The  prooeeds  of  the  anniver- 
aary  amounted  to  £7  6s.  8d.,  being  £6  in  advance  of  last  year.    On  the  following 
day  about  thirty  aged  persons  were  gratuitously  entertained  to  tea.    The  teachers 
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express  their  thanks  to  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  anniversary. — Barnsley  Chronicle. 

Nbwgastle-on-Tynb  Disteict. — The  autumnal  meeting  of  this  district  was 
held  on  Thursday,  October  13,  at  Brougham-street  Chapel,  Sunderland,  and  was 
well  attended,  nearly  fifty  representatives  being  present.    The  Rev.  A.  Gilbert 
was  appointed  chairman ;  Rev.  J.  Truscott,  secretary ;  Rev.   W.  H.  C.  Harris, 
sub-secretary.    It  was  reported  that  the  Rev.  W.  Reed  (Sunderland)  was  seriously 
ill,  and  a  vote  of  condolence  with  him  was  heartily  passed.    The  Convener,  the 
Secretary,  Revs.  A.  Holliday  (Darlington),  R.  D.  Maud  (Newcastle),  W.  Francis 
(North  Shields),  and  Mr.  Lincoln  (South  Shields),  were  appointed  the  Theological 
Examination  Committee  for  the  coming  year.    Encouraging  reports  were  given 
from  nearly  all  the  circuits  in  the  district ;  in  many  instances  most  gratifying 
results  had  been  seen,  whilst  in  others  there  were  evident  signs  of  a  deepening 
spiritual  tone  in  the  Churches,  and  of  a  consequent  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the 
religious  needs  and  requirements  of  the  masses.    At  the  close  of  the  reports  it  was 
resolved,  "  That  this  meeting  rejoices  to  hear  that  there  are  signs  of  prosperity  in 
the  circuits  represented,  and  would  urge  upon  our  people  the  necessity  of  evange- 
listic efforts  to  reach  those  outside  our  Churches.    The  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  missionary  to  South  Bank  was  referred  back  to  the  Middleborough 
Circuit  for  further  consideration.    The  following  resolution,  passed  by  the  General 
Committee  of  the  Newcastle  District  MethodUt  ^Ecumenical  Conference  was  sub- 
mitted  to  the  meeting  and  unanimously  confirmed,  "  That,  considering  the  waste, 
rivalries,  and  confusion  arising  from  different  Methodist  bodies  occupying  the 
same  field,  the  committee  respectfully  requests  the  superintendent  of  each  Metho- 
dist circuit  in  this  district  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  considered  advisable  to 
promote  unity  of  action  amongst  the  various  branches  of  Methodism."     It  was 
gratifying  to  find  that  in  some  parts  of  the  district  efforts  are  being  made  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  this  resolution.  Special  attention  was  called  to  a  circular  emanating 
from  the  mission  officials,  and  the  necessity  of  increased    effort  and  liberality, 
in  view  of  the  extending  responsibilities  of  the  fund,  was  earnestly  pressed  upon 
the  district.    It  was  decided,  on  the  invitation  of  the  friends,  to  hold  the  next 
district  meeting  at  South    Shields.     Votes  of  thanks  to    the  Brougham -street 
friends  for  their  hospitality,  to  the  chairman,  and  the  secretary,  and  to  Revs.  W. 
H.  C.  Harris,  S.  F.  Waterhouse,  and  E.  O.  Dinsley  for  services  rendered  brought 
the  proceedings  of  an  interesting  and  agreeable  district  meeting  to  a  close.     In 
the  evening,  a  public  meeting  was  held  in  Brougham-street  Chapel,  and  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Mr.  Alderman  Berkley  of  J  arrow.    Addresses  were  delivered  by  Rev. 
R.  D.  Maud  on  "  Activity  in  the  Cause  of  Christ ;"  Rev.  W.  Francis, "  Our  Young 
Men;"    Rev.  R.  Bell,  "  Earnestness ;"    and    Rev.     Wright,    "A  Visit  to  the 
(Ecumenical  Council." 

Stanhill. — Saturday,  October  1,  was  the  occasion  of  a  ceremony  of  some  little 
importance  to  the  inhabitants — the  laying  of  the  corner  stones  of  a  new  school. 
The  want  of  a  school  has  long  been  felt,  as  at  present  the  chapel  is  utilised  as  a 
Sunday-school,  great  inconvenience  being  the  result.  The  present  structure  has 
been  in  existence  since  1837.  The  present  edifice  was  enlarged  in  1864  to  meet  the 
growing  wants  of  the  people.  The  new  Sunday-school,  which  is  being  erected  at 
a  cost  of  £500  (which  sum  includes  benches  for  the  chapel  as  well),  will  adjoin  the 
chapel,  and  the  communication  will  be  by  a  door  leading  from  the  school  to  the 
chapel.  The  new  building,  which  includes  a  cellar  13  ft.  by  9  ft.  8  in.  in  height, 
will  be  25  ft.  square,  and  45  ft.  in  height,  and  is  estimated  to  hold  300  scholars. 
The  new  school,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed  early  in  the  next  year.  The 
mason  work  of  the  building  is  entrusted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Bury,  Stanhill.    The 
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\  the  ceremony  a  collection  was  made,  which  realised  altogether  £72  12s.,  which 
dded  to  what  had  been  previously  gob  makes  the  total  sum  over  £2*50.  A  tea 
leeting-  was  held  in  the  chapel  afterwards,  and  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  Metcalf , 
ad  addresses  were  delivered  by  th9  following  gentlennn : — The  Ravs.  Jam93 
barker,  W.  G.  Bank,  Benshaw,  Edmonson,  and  Messrs.  J.  8.  Brown,  J.  Bradley, 
ind  others. 


Fbbb   Methodist   Tejcpebanck   Lba.oue. — The  com-nitt93  of  this  new  Con- 
lexional  organisation  met  on  the  17th  of  Octobar,  in  the  lecture-room  of  Surrey- 
treet  Chapel,   Sheffield.    The  treasurer  of  the  League,  Thomas  Watson,  Esq., 
.P.,  was  in  the  chair.    There  was  a  good  attendance  of  the  members  of  the 
ommittee,  who  transacted  a  considerable  amount  of  routine  business,  as  well  as 
onsidering  important  propositions  for  the  working  of  the  League  and  pushing  on 
to  operations  with  vigour  in  the  future.     Leave  was  to  be  asked  of  the  Governors 
o  form  a  branch  at  Ashville  College.    Steps  are  to  be  taken  to  enrol  personal 
oembers  of  the  League,  in  addition  to  those  who  may  be  members,  by  belonging 
o  affiliated  societies  or  branches.     The  May  district  meetings  are  to  be  asked  to 
appoint    district    Temperance    secretaries.       The  treasurer  kindly  renewed  his 
generous  promise  of  £50  per  year  for  three  years  towards  the  support  of  a  travel- 
ing secretary  and  organising  agent.    It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  other  temperance 
riends  in  the  Connexion  will  liberally  support  this  scheme.    The  secretary  was 
isked  to  arrange,  if  possible,  with  the  friends  at  Leeds  for  a  conference  and 
>ublio  meeting  in  November.     The  treasurer  and  the  secretary  were  appointed  to 
epresent    the    League    at   the   meeting    of    the    Alliance.      In   the    evening 
i  tea  and  public  meeting  were  held,  when  the  claims  of  temperance  and  the  Con- 
lexional  League  were  advocated  by  Bevs.  J.  Swann  Withington,  J.  S.  Balmer,  S. 
Beavan,  T.  W.  Townend,  and  C.  Crabtree.     During  the  early  part  of  the  meeting 
he  treasurer  presided,  but  having  to  leave  he  was  succeeded  in  that  position  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Thornley,  the  League  secretary.   The  Surrey-street  choir  rendered  very  good 
ind  acceptable  service  during  the  evening.    Friends  who  may  wish  to  become  mem- . 
tars  of  the  League  may  do  so  by  sending  their  names  and  a  subscription,  not  less 
than  Is.,  to  the  secretary,  Bev.  J.  Thornley,   13,  Winter-street,  Sheffield.    Sub- 
scriptions will  also  be  gladly  received  by  Thomas  Watson,  Esq.,  J. P.,  treasurer, 
Horse  Carrs,  Bochdale.     One  of  the  Sheffield  papers,  the  Independent,  reports :  The 
Rev.  J.  S.  Withington  (Connexional  editor),  who  announced  himself  as  a  teetotaller 
if  forty-six  years'  standing,  referred  to  the  change  in  regard  to  the  temperance 
question  evidenced  in  religious,   medical,   and  legislative  action.    Beferring  to 
Ireland,  he  said  that  if  they  continued  to  have  a  Government  the  principal  mem* 
tars  of  which  most  certainly  feared  the  Lord,  he  believed  that  the  sister  isle  would 
emerge  safely  from  the  hurricane  through  which  she  was  now  passing.    Their 
late  member,  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  once  said  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  in  one 
)f  those  terribly  incisive  sentences  which  came  from  his  eloquent  lips,  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  cleansing  and  renovating  Ireland  unless  she  were  submerged 
for  twenty-four  hours  under  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.    But  as  Christians,  they 
relieved  there  was  a  better  process  than  that — a  strength  more  potent  than  mere 
brutal  andmurderou8  force ;  and,  by  the  exhibition  of  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  he  trusted  that  one  of  the  most  beautiful  islands  on  the  face  of  the 
earth   would   be  elevated.      Her  people  were  grand  in  their  imaginative  and 
poetical  power,   beautiful  in  their  conceptions,  tender  in  their  sympathies,  the 
Italians  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  the  Government  in  their  present  efforts  were 
seeking  to  make  them  a  righteous  and  a  sober  people. 


During  the  entire  hiatory  of  the  Church  And  school  Mr.  and 

have  been  close]  j  associated  therewith,  and  much  credit  is  due  to 

and  honourable  mannertin  which  they  hare  stood  by  the  cause  th 

as  good  report.  Mrs.  Willett  alwayu  frit  a  deep  interest  in  the  wel 

tions,  and  stood  foremost  among  the  lady  friends  in  support  of 

which  promoted  their  peace  and  pros perity  gave  her  joy  and  ot 

which  disturbed  their  harmonious  working  gave  her  anxiety  and 

Giving  her  heart  to  God  in  very  early  life,    and  marrying  a  b 

connected  with  the  Church  ae  local  preacher,  leader,  and  Sabba 

tendent,  religion,  by  culture  and  habit,  grew  and  strengthen* 

work  of  pleasure  to  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments. 

rather  in  her  strict  integrity  and  sound  principles  than  in  mc 

emotion.     And  this  ia  no  apology,  but  the  evidence  of  an  intellijj 

As  her  family  increased  and  cares  multiplied  she  realised  the  ad 

rule  and  consistency  of  life,  and  trained  her  children  in  those  a 

the  truth  which  are  the  sure  foundation  of  good  character,  and 

the  fruits  of  autumn.    She  was  a  woman  of  remarkable  energy  i 

To  do  right,  and  do  it  at  once,  without  hesitation  and  reasoning 

and  a  passion.     To  speak  the  truth,  and  speak  out,  without  if 

might  be  the  consequences,  was  the  uniform  habit  of  her  life,  an 

an  impression  which  led  to  reflection  and  reformation.    She  was  i 

aid  any  good  cause,  and  was  benevolent,  generous,  and  kind;  "1 

communicate  "  were  sacrifices  alio  proved  to  be  acceptable  unto  □ 

lence  and  improvidence  she  might  sometimes  he  considered  ha: 

proved  the  advantages  of  industry  and  economy,  and  believed  tl 

poverty  and  misery  might  be  obviated  by  a  wise  husbanding  of  tin 

She  was  exceedingly  practical,  and  whatever  difficulty  came,  tried 

that  it  might  do  the  least  harm,  and  she  might  obtain  the  great* 

She  never  cried  poverty,  but  with  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  seedy  gi 

cheerful  and  independent.     She  attended  to  the  duties  of  home  ai 

care  and  constancy  which  made  her  a  good  wife,  and  a  mother  ■ 

and  obeyed.     "  She  looketh  well  to  the  ways  of  her  household,  ax 

bread  of  idleness.     Her  children  rise  up  anfl  call  her  blessed ;  her  h 

hepraisethher."  (Prov.  xxxi.  27,  28.)  In  the  "  times  "  that  went 
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